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OUR SALUTATORY. 

Almost unexpectedly to ourself a way has 
been opened to continue the publication of the 
Una. Relieved of a portion of the severe labor 
that has overtaxed us both mentally and phys- 
ically, we hail it with joy, and send our New 
Year's greeting to our friends with as firm a 
faith in their good will as at the first. 

That our paper is needed, we have the 
most convincing evidence, for we find no other 
that at all times, presents the wants of the 
class of which it is the advocate. In looking 
over the large political papers, and those 
devoted to other special reforms, we sometimes 
find an article from the pen of some well 
known advocate of equal rights, placed in an 
out-of-the-way corner, in small type, unleaded, 
s0 that one must be looking for it, or it would 
be very likely to escape observation ; and this 
we are told is all that we need to carry forward 
our work; but such is not our opinion, nor 
that of any who have ever labored for a great 
or good cause. 

Were the temperance or the anti-slavery 


Elevation of Tloman. 


“OUT OF THE GREAT HEART OF NATURE SEEK WE TRUTH.” 


WO. 1. 


more true, than that love of pure freedom 
may have so far gone out from nations, as well 
as individuals, that they can be only roused to 
desire it by outward influences. 

The woman who is to unfetter the minds of 
American women, who is to ronse them fully 
to a sense of their true necessities, who is to 
strike the chord thit will vibrate through all 
time and space, has not yet arisen; her soul is 
still to be developed through the accumulation 
of light; the work of consecration may be 
even now going on, and to such a one the aid 
which every thought may give cannot be 
estimated by dollars and cents. 

In our past labors we have not pressed our 
claims to patronage, nor at any time asked 
pecuniary aid; we needed no salary, and did 
not desire to make money for ourself. It was 
enough for us that we could work in a cause 
so dear to us. The constant expressions of 
grateful and affectionate regard coming to us 
from our subscribers, were reward sufficient 
for every hour of toil, for every anxiety and 
timid apprehension. 

But our paper is now to be placed on a 
different basis, with a publisher who will de- 
vote to it his best energies, but with no capital 
to invest; prompt payment will therefore be 
essential, and contributions of money most 
acceptable. We present it to you, gentle 
readers, and ask you to operate with us. We 
trust not to lose one of the many whose names 


| have become familiar, and from whom we have 
| had assurances that our youngling was most 


papers to cease their existence, and depend | 


alone upon the political papers for the promul- 
gation of their sentiments, all agitation in 
relation to these subjects would very soon be 
swallowed up in that vast maelstrom. 

That the Una has not been liberally sus- 
tained by women, does not prove it the less 
needed. Slaves know no want of freedom till 
the soul begins its development through the 
light of truth. The axiom “that who would 
be free, himself must strike the blow,” is not 


welcome. We know the times are hard, and 
that even a little gold dollar looks much larger 
this year than last, but is there not some trifle 
which can be dispensed with, some amusement 


| which will last but an evening, that may be 
| omitted, and the amount remitted to S. C. 


Hewitt, 15 Franklin st., Boston, for the Una, 
which will come to you regularly every month, 
furnishing you with reading for many an hour 
of quiet. 

Our contributors will be increased in num- 


ber. The story by Lizzie Linn, “Marriage 
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the Only Resource,” will be found quite worth 
the price of the paper for one year. 

We promise greater variety the coming 
year; and as our cares and physical labors are 
lightened, so our efforts for the interest of our 
readers will be increased. 

We shall not make our paper any more 
strongly partisan than it has been. We shall 
not put a wire edge upon the sword of truth 
by denunciatory and vituperative language 
toward our oppressors. We prefer the keen 
blade “ which divides asunder even the soul 
and spirit.” 

Wherein we have erred in the past, we shall 
seek to amend and make our work more per- 
fect in the future. Au revoir. 

(Por The Una.) 
MARRIAGE THE ONLY RESOURCE. 
BY LIZZIE LINN. 
“Lo, thy mantling chalice of lifa 
Is foaming with sorrow, temptation and strife." 

“Oh dear! what a stupid life this is!” ex- 
claimed Netta with a yawn. “Let me take 
Northwood and bury myself in that awhile, 
that I may become unconscious of tbis dull 
tedious existence, in which the days seem as 
weeks, and the weeks as months. No aim, no 
object in view, nothing to work for. IfI had 
somethnig to suffer for, it would bea relief. 
Truthful enough is that old adage — It is 
better to wear out, than to rust out? What do 
I care for this needle-work ? spending my time 
and trying my eyes to make a wreath of flow- 
ers, and not one in a hundred will have taste 
enough to appreciate it. I was never made for 
such work; my mind is even now dwindling to 
the size of my stitches,” and with this re- 
mark, Netta hurled her embroidery to the 
opposite wall. 

“And pray what were you made for, Miss 
Jannette Sumner?” inquired Uncle Ralph, 
who stood at the door and heard her soliloquy. 

“Oh Uncle! did you hear what I said?” 
asked Netta, throwing her arms around his 
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go stultify their consciences as to declare they 
have all the rights they want. Have you who 
make this declaration, ever read the barbarous 
laws in reference to woman, to mothers, to 
wives and daughters, which disgrace our Stat- 
ute Books? Jaws which are not surpassed in 
cruelty and injastice by any slaveholding code 
in the United States—laws which strike at the 
root of the glorious doctrine for which our fath- 
ers fought and bled and died, “no taxation 
without representation“ laws which deny a 
right most sacredly observed by many of the 
monarchies of Europe, “the right of trial by 
a jury of one’s own Peers"—laws which tram- 
ple on the holiest and most unselfish of all ha- 
man affections, a mother’s love for ber child, 
and with ruthless cruelty snap asunder the 
tenderest ties,—laws which enable the father, 
be he aman or a minor, to tear the infant 
from the mother’s arms, and send it if he 
choose to the Feegee Islands; yea, to will the 
guardianship of the unborn child to whomso- 
ever he may please, whether to the Sulian of 
Turkey or the Imam of Muscat—laws by 
which our sons and daughters may be bound 
to service to cancel their father’s debts of hon- 
or, in the meanest rum-holes and brothels 
in the vast metropolis—laws which violate 
all that is most pure and sacred in the 
marriage relation by giving to the cruel, 
beastly drunkard the rights of a man, a hus- 
band and father,—laws which place the lire- 
long earnings of the wife at the disposal of the 
husbasd, be his character what it may,—laws 
which leave us at the mercy of the rumseller 
and the drunkard, agaiost whom we have no 
protection for our lives, our children or our 
homes,—laws by which we are made the 
watch-dogs to keep a million and a half of our 


sisters in the foulest bondage the sun ever | 


shone upon,—which forbid us to give food and 
shelter to the panting fugitive from the land 
of slavery. 

It, in view of laws like these, there be women 
in this State so lost to self-respect, to all that 
is virtuous, noble and true, as to refuse to raise 
their voices and protest against such degrading 
tyranny, we can only say of that system which 
has thus robbed womanhood of all its glory 
and greatness, what the immortal Channing 
did of Slavery. “If,” said he, “it be true that 
the slaves are contented and bappy—if there 
is a system that can blot out all love of free- 
dom from the soul of man, destroy every trace 
of his Divinity, make him happy in a condi- 
tion so low and benighted and hopeless, I ask 
for no stronger argument against such a slavery 
as ours.” No! never believe it; woman fal- 
sifies herself and blasphemes her God, when 
in view of her present social, legal and politi- 
cal position, she declares she bas all the rights 
she wants. Ik a few drops of Saxon blood 
gave our Frederic Douglass such a clear per- 
ception of his humanity, his inalienable rights, 
as to enable him, with the slaveholder’s Bible, 
the slaveholder’s constitution, a southern public 
sentiment and education, all Jaid heavy on his 
shoulders, to stand upright and walk forth in 
search of freedom, with as much ease as did 
Sampson of old with the massive gates of the 
city, shall we, the daughters of our Hancocks 
and Adamses, we in whose veins flows the blood 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, shall we never try the 
Strength of these withes of law and gospel with 
which in our blindness we have been bound 
hand and foot? Yes, the time has come. 
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swell our Petitions. 


© The slumboris broken, the sleeper is risen, 

The day of the Goth and the Vandal ia o'er, 

Aud old Earth feels the tread of Freedom once more.” 
Fail not, Women of the Empire State, to 
Let no religious scruples 
hold you back. Take no heed to man’s inter- 
pretation of Paul's injunctions to women. To 
any thinking mind, there is no difficulty in 
explaining those passages of the Apostle as 
applicable to the times in which they were 
written, as having no reference whatever to 
the women of the nineteenth century. 

“Honor the King,” heroes of 786. Those 
leaden tea chests ot Boston Harbor ery out 
“Render to Cæsar the things that are Cæsar’s.” 
When the men of 1854, with their Priests and 
Rabbis, shall rebuke the disobedience of their 
forefathers,— when they shall cease to set at 
defiance the British lion and the Apostle Paul 
in their national Policy, then it will be time 
enough for us to bow down to man’s interpre- 
tation of law touching our social relations, and 
acknowledge that God gave us powers and 
rights, merely that we might show forth our 
faith in Him, by being helpless and dumb 

The writings of Paul, like our State Con- 
stitutions, are susceptible of various interpre- 
tations. But when the human soul is roused 
with holy indignation against injustice and 
Oppression, it stops not to translate human 
parchments, but follows out the law of its inner 
being, written by the finger of God in the first 
hour of its Creation. 

Our petitions will be sent to every county 
in the State, and we hope that they will find 
at least ten righteous women to circulate them. 
But should there be any county so benighted, 
that a petition cannot be circulated throughout 
its length and breadth, piving every man and 
Woman an opportunity to sign their names, then 
we pray, not that “God will send down fire 
and brimstone” upon it, but that the “Napo- 
leons” of this movement, will flood it with 
Women’s Rights Tracts and Missionaries. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Cha’n N. Y. Woman's Rights Con. 
Seneca Falls, Dec. 11, 1854. 


N. B.—All orders for forms of Petitions and 
Woman's Rights Tracts, and all communica- 
tions relating to the movement in this State, 
should be addressed to our General Agent, 
Susan B. Anthony, Rochester, N. Y. Let 
the Petitions be returned as soon as possible, 
to Lydia Mott, Albany, N. Y., as we wish to 
present them early in the session, and thereby 
give our Legislature due time for the conside- 
ration of this important question, 
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The following article of Mrs. E. O. Smith 
upon petitions, it will be observed, is rather 
late in appearance; but as the argument is 
clear and the points noticed are as worthy of 
attention this year as last, we do not hesitate 
to print it entire, for we think the necessity of 
State action cannot be too strongly urged ; line 
upon line and petition upon petition, until our 
legislators shall yield because of our importu- 
nity, must be our mode of action. 

WOMAN'S PETITIONS. 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

Already have Petitions been presented to 

the Legislatures of three different States of 


| the Union, praying that Women may be ac- 


cepted as Citizens in a country to which they 
owe their birth; whose population claims them 
numerically ; and whose wealth they help to 
augment by their industry, cultivation or en- 
terprise. Last winter such Petition was pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Convention, which 
had met for the purpose of revising the State 
Constitution. We replied elsewhere to this 
subject, and we now reprint the article for the 
sake of bringing the matter fully before the, 
readers of the Sibyl. 

The Massachusetts Convention did not 
deign to notice the prayer of these two thou- 
sand Women, who claimed the privilege of 
being heard by men who assert, that we are 
represented through them. 

They decided that it is inexpedient to act 
upon said petition. This is no cause for dis- 
couragement to those who have the subject at 
heart. Two thousand signers are quite as many 
if not more, than we supposed would be pro- 
cured. The believers in the rights of women 
to entire equality with man, in every depart- 
ment involving the question of human justice, 
are entirely in the minority. The majority 
believe that their wives and mothers are 
household chattels; believe that they were 
expressly created for no other purposes than 
those of maternity in their highest aspect; in 
their next for the purposes of passion, with 
the long retinue of unballowed sensualities, 
debasements and pollutions which follow in the 
train of evil indulgence. With others, wo- 
men are sewers on of buttons, darners of 
stockings, makers of puddings, appendages to 
wash days, bakings and brewings; echoes and 
adjectives to man forever and ever. They are 
compounds of tears, hysterics, frettings, scold- 
ings, complainipgs; made up of craftiness and 
imbecilities, to be wheedled and coaxed and 
coerced, like unmanageabie children. Tie 
idea of a true, noble womanhood is yet to be 
created. It does not live in the public mind. 


Now, in answer to the petition of these two 
thousand women, the committee reply that all 
just governments exist by the consent of the 
governed, An old truism. We reply, wo- 
men bave given no such consent, and there- 
fore are not bound to allegiance. But our 
sapient legislators say, “since there are two 
hundred thousand women of Massachusetts 
twenty-one years of age, and only two thou- 
sand who sign this petition, therefore it is fair 
to suppose that the larger part of the women 
of the State have consented to the present 
form of government,” etc. Now this is as- 
suredly a wilful and unworthy perversion 
of the truth. ‘These women are simply igno- 
rant, simply supine. They have neither af- 


Jirmed nor denied. They have not thought at 


all upon the subject. Bat there are two thou- 
sand women in Massachusetts who think and 
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act, to say nothing of the thousands of intelli- 
gent men there, who believe in the same doc- 
trines. Now here is a little army in one State 
alone, and that a conservative one, while 
through the Middle and Western States are 
thousands thinking in the same direction. 


ere is the leaven which must leaven the | 


whole lump. Here is the “ wise minority,” 
which will hereafter become the overwhelming 
majority of the country. Were there but 
zen advocates, we should not despair — five, 
one, would be the palladium of haman good; 
for if a great truth be but lodged in one pure 
mind, that nucleus will attract to itself, like 
the drifting spar upon the ocean, all the float- 
ing hopes and aspirations of man. Thus did 
the self-reliant Jesus assert the God within 
him, and the whole earth admits his claims; 
and thus do the holders of any truth, if true 
to their trust, find the human heart and brain 
sending forth tendrils to grasp it, until men 
are amazed to find the whole world with them. 

That would be no new doctrine if all men 
believed it—no opposition is felt for an old 
faith till it has become corrupted by error. 
But in its infancy, men asserted, labored for 
it, died for it. The fiery stake was quenched 
with the blood of its advocates; the prisons 
were filled with sufferers in its behalf; men in 
power persecuted the handful of men to caves 
and deserts, but the time came when the seed 
thus sown by the blood of martyrs shook the 
whole earth as Lebanon trembles under her 


cedars. 
Truth crashed to carth will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers." 


Human malice may be let loose upon her fol- 
lowers, the honored and powerful of the day 
may combine to crush, to ridicule it, but it 
will prevail nevertheless, We do not expect to 
see our predictions verified in our day. We 
do not expect to enter into the harvest and 
reap the fruits of our toil, but the time will 
come. The young, the hopeful of both sexes, 
give usa God-speed. Girls and boys, read, 
listen, and believe, and the times to come will 


realize all we claim; and then will be the era 
7 8 | and Assembly of the State of New York to 


of a new and better aspect of society. Wo- 
man will cease to be the Hagar of the house- 
hold; she will not be the bond-slave of her 
master, dependent upon him for the scrap of 
bread and the flagon of water, but she will 
earn these by the Angel of Labor, and she 
will be the honored and honorable friend and 
companion of man, not only on the sweet altar 
of home, not only with the child at her knee, 
but in the legislative hall, at the desk, at the 
bar, in the pulpit, as her capacity shall qual- 
ify her for all places involving human trust 
and benevolence. Then will the mother be 
nobly honored in her child; then will she 
lean upon his arm as his best friend and coun- 
sellor. Then will the hearth-stone be re-bap- 
tized with holy water, and be saved from the 


| of Ohio. 


| has become mixed up with this great question 


horrors of misery and pollution which now 


threaten to overwhelm it. Children will be | 
the blessings and the joys of a household, be- 
cause the mother will be noble and freed from 
disabilities. Justice, whose even balance has 
been lost to the world, will re-adjust her 
scales, aided by men and womenalso; for now 
the beam is pressed by one hand alone, be- 
cause man uses the other to keep women in 
bondage. Women must be acknowledged as 
citizens, if men would be sure of their own 
liberties, and sure of the better advancement 
of the race. She should have no disabilities in 
which he does not partake — she is his inmost 
life, the response to his deepest aspiration, and 
to her the world must look for its regenera- 
tion. Take the bonds of the law from her 
life, leave her to the freedom which man 
claims for himself, and he will arise to a better 
destiny. Give the pure in mind, the earnest 
of thought in our sex, space for expression, and 
the few who now by their ignorance, conceit 
and wickedness, are drawing down odium 
upon themselves and creating prejudice in the 
minds of earnest seekers after truth, will sink 
in their native insignificance. Much of error 


of human rights, but the error is extraneous | 
and temporary, and it shall be our great aim 
in our department to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. 

‘Ihis winter the women of the State of New 
York petitioned in a similar way, as also those 
The action of the Ohio Legislature 
is too late for the columns of the Sibyl, and 
we must defer it to another number, 

The Select Committee of the New York 
Assembly to whom was referred the Woman's 
Rights Petitions, have treated the Petitioners 
with a good degree of respect, and make the 
following Report, which we shall give with 
comments of our own. 


Report of the Select Committee of the Assembly, 


IN ASSEMBLY — Monday, March 27, 1854. 
The select committee to whom was referred 
the various petitions requesting “the Senate 


appoint a joint committee to revise the Stat- 
utes of New York, and to propose such 
amendments as will fully establish the legal 
equality of women with men,” report: — 

‘That they have examined the said petition, 
and have heard and considered the suggestions | 
of persons who have appeared before them on 
behalf of the petitioners. Your committee are 
well aware that the matters submitted to them 
have been and still are the subject of ridicule 
and jest; but they are also aware that ridicule 
and jest never yet effectually put down either 
truth or error; and that the development of 
our times and the progression of our age are 
such, that many thoughts which to-day are 
laughed at as wild vagaries, are to-morrow | 
recorded as developed principles or embodied | 
in experimental facts. 

A higher power than that from which ema- | 
nates legislative enactments has given forth | 


the mandate that man and woman shall not be 
equal; that there shall be inequalities, by 
which each in their own appropriate sphere 
shall have precedence to the other; and each 
shall be superior or inferior as they well or ill 
act the part assigned them. Both alike are 
the subjects of government, equally entitled to 
its protection; and civil power in its enact- 
ments must recognize this inequality. We 
cannot obliterate it if we would, and legal in- 
equalities must follow. 


“Your Committee are well aware that the 
matters submitted to them, ete.’ Now the | 
Committee forget the dignity of their position | 
in making the above allusion. They were not 
sent to the Halls of Legislation to carry these 
out-door jests, and low popular prejudices, but 
to adopt such measures as the growth, well-be- 
ing and enlightenment of the public mind 
should demand at their hands. If they fail to 
treat the humblest woman who carries her peti- 
tion to the halls of the Assembly with the same 
deference they would treat the most influen- 
tial male Citizen of the Republic, they are 
false to their trust. If we are met with ridi- 
cule or contempt or absolute silence when we, 
like our brothers, enter our honest, respectful 
prayers, then we are not represented by those 
who profess to represent us; and it is time that 
the public not only acknowledge such to be the | 
case, but act upon it. Say, ye Legislators, 
say at once to us plainly,“ You are not, and 
shall not be heard,” but do not pretend that 
our interests are represented through you. 

Secondly. “ A higher power, etc.” Now this 
is honest, this is plain spoken. But what pity 
it is that it is not reason, logic, scripture ; no- 
thing but blank assertion. Why, ten to one, 
wives of half the members at Albany are su- 
perior to the very men who gravely report 
these platitudes. Ten to one, each several 
wife could bring an argument founded upon 
the commonest interpretation of the Bible to 
prove the contrary of this point blank asser- 
tion, that “ we are not one and equal with men.“ 

Both alike are the subjects of government.” 
Yes, with this difference. Men have created 
government as it is. Women are subjects, not 
framers thereof. The one is the law-maker, 
the other the thrall; the one enacts, the 
other obeys. The one rules, the other sub. 
mits; the one has justice if he wills to protect 
himself by wise laws, the other has justice 
when she can getit. She gets it through a 
round-a-about legislation of which she is 
heartily weary, and now she is steadily, sol_ 
emnly, in the face of God and man, deter- 
mined to assert her own right to be heard in 
her own cause. 

The education of woman has not been the 
result of “ Statutes,” but of civilization and 
Christianity; and her elevation, great as it bas 
been, has only corresponded with that of man 
under the same influences. She owes no 


more to these causes than he does. The true 
elevation of the sexes will always correspond. 


But elevation, instead of destroying, shows 
more palpably those inherent inequalities and 
makes more apparent the harmony and hap- 
piness which the Creator designed to accom- 
plish by them. 5 

Your committee will not attempt to pre- 
scribe, or rather they will not attempt to 
define the province and peculiar sphere which 
a power that we cannot overrule has pre- 
scribed for the different sexes; every well 
regulated home and household in the land af- 
fords an example illustrative of what is wo- 
man's proper sphere, as also that of man. 
Government its miniature as well as its 
foundation in the homes of our country; and 
as in governments there must be some recog- 
nized head to control and direct, so must there 
also be a controlling and directing power in 
every smaller association; there must be some 
one to act and to be acted with as the embod- 
iment of the persons associated. In the for- 
mation of governments, the manner in which 
the common interest shall be embodied and 
represented is a matter of conventional ar- 
rangement; but in the family an influence 
more potent than that of contracts and con- 
ventionalities, and which everywhere under- 
lies humanity, has indicated that the husband 
shall fill the necessity which exists for a head. 
Dissension and distraction quickly arise when 
this necessity is not answered. ‘The harmony 
of life, the real interest of both husband and 
wife, and of all dependent upon them, require it. 
In obedience to that requirement and neces- 
sity, the husband is the head — the represen- 
tative of the family. 


Not so fast, good men and legislators. The 
husband is not always the male of the estab- 
lishment. The word means the bond of the 
household, from the Saxon IIus, a house, and 
Band, that which binds or holds the household 
together, not that which rules it. Now the wo- 
man is as often the band of the house as the 
man. But in a true household, there is no 
need of this principle of rule. We admit this 
evil spirit is too dominant in the family as else- 
where, but it is not the sentiment of the 
household. Much in the above passage con- 
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“ Your committee cannot regard marriage, 
ete.” Now this is all school-boy talk for Bun- 
cum. No right-minded person regards mar- 
riage as a mere contract, and yet in a legisla- 
tive point of view it is nothing more. Our 
lawgivers are not appointed to sentimentalize 
for us, but to make equitable laws by which 
contracts such as individual citizens choose to 
enter into may be held sacred. We ask that 


| yer, philosopher, and statesman, that “it were 


the contingencies of marriage may not be more | 


oppressive to the woman than tothe man, and 


to have our wise Legislators condescend to | 


ease a little the pressure of the legal foot upon 
the neck of women. A little less cireumlocu- 
tion had pleased us better, but mercy, good 
judge give us mercy at any cost. There is 
something very quaint and innocent in the 
paragraph, “There are many other rules of 
law applicable to the relation of husband and 
wife, which in occasional cases bear hard upon 
the one or the other?” This is a tender ad- 
mission, just as though a man would bear for 


any length of time a law that pressed heavily | 


upon himself. But it would not do to admit 
the fact in one case and not in the other. 


As society progresses new wants are felt, 
new facts and combinations are presented 
which constantly call for more or less of addi- 
tion to the body of our laws, and ofien for 
innovations upon customs so old that “the 


| memory of man runneth not to the contrary 


thereof.” The marriage relation, in common 
with everything else, has felt the effects of this 

rogress, and from time to time been the sub- 
ject of legislative action. And, while your 
committee report adversely to the prayer of 
the petitions referred to them, they believe 
that the time has come when certain altera- 
tions and amendments are, by common con- 
sent, admitted as proper and necessary. 

Your committee recommend that the assent 


| of the motlter, if she be living, be made neces- 


veys little or no meaning to a mind capable of | 


thought or judgment. 


It was strongly urged upon your committee 
that woman, inasmuch as her property was 
liable to taxation, should be entitled to repre- 
sentation. The member of this House who 
considers himself the representative only of 
those whose ballots were cast for him, or even 
of all the voters in his district, has, in the opinion 
of your committee, quite too limited an idea 
of his position on this floor. In their opinion 
he is the representative of the inhabitants of 
his district, whether they be voters or not, 
whether they be men or women, old or young; 
and he who does not alike watch over the in- 
terests of all, fails in his duty and is false to 
his trust. 

Your committee cannot regard marriage as 
a mere contract, but as something above and 
beyond —somethingj more binding than re- 
cords, more solemn than specialities; and the 

erson who reasons as to the relations of hus- 
nd and wife, as upon an ordinary contract, 
in their opinion, commits a fatal error in the 
outset; and your committee cannot recomend 
any action based upon such a theory. 


sary to the validity of any disposition which 
the father may make of ber child, by the way 
of the appointment of guardian or of appren- 
ticeship. The consent of the wife is now 
necessary to a deed of real estate, in order to 
bar her contingent interest therein; and there 
are certainly far more powerful reasons why 
her consent should be necessary to the con- 
veyance or transfer of her own offspring to the 
care, teaching and control of another. 

When the husband from any cause neglects 
to provide for the support and education of 
his family, the wife should have the right to 
collect and receive her own earnings and the 
earnings of her minor children, and apply 
them to the support and education of the tam- 
ily free from the control of the husband, or 
any person claiming the same through him. 

‘There are many other rules of law applica- 


ble to the relation of husband and wife, which 


in oceasional cases bear hard u 
the other, but your committee do not deem it 
wise that a new arrangement of our laws of 
domestic relations should be attempted to obvi- 
ate such cases; they always have and always 
will arise out of every subject of legal regula- 
tion. 

There is much of wisdom (which may well 
be applied to this, and many other subjects) in 
the quaint remark of an eminent English law- 


n the one or 


well that men in their innovations would follow 
the example of time, which innovateth greatly 
but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be per- 
ceived. Itis good also in States not to try 
experiments except the necessity be urgent 
and the utility evident; and well to beware 
that it be the reformation that draweth on the 
change; and not the desire of change that 
pretendeth the reformation. 

In conclusion your committee recommend 
that the prayer of the petitioners be denied; 
and they ask leave to introduce a bill corres- 
ponding with the suggestions hereinbefore con- 
tained. 

James L. ANGLE, 
James M. MUNROE, 
ALEX. P. Suanr, 


Geo. W. THORN, 
D. L. BOARDMAN, 
HALSEY GLEASON. 


Tun MISANTHROPES or NATURE—I 
cannot love evergreens— they are the mis- 
anthropes of nature. To them the spring 
brings no promise, the autumn no decline; 
they are cut off from the sweetest of all ties 
with their kind —sympathy. They have no 
hopes in common, but stand apart very em- 
blems for the fortunate and worldly man, 
whose harsh temper has been unsoftened by 
participation in general suffering, existing 
alone in his unshared and sullen prosperity, 
I will have no evergreens in my garden; 
when the inevitable winter comes, every be- 
loved plant and favorite tree shall droop to- 
gether — no solitary fir left to triumph over 
the companionship of decay. 


Unnarpy Marriaces.—An English pa- 
per, descanting relative to the various qualities 
of connubial bliss, states that in the city of 
London the official record for the last year 
stands thus: Runaway wives, 1,132; runaway 
husbands, 2,348; married persons legally di- 
vorced, 4,175; living in open warfare, 17,845; 
living in private misunderstanding, 13,279; 
mutually indifferent, 55,340; regarded as 
happy, 3,175; nearly happy, 127; perfectly 
happy, 13. 

Uniry IN Variery.—Nature has not 
chosen to put the best wine in one jar. It is 
placed in many vessels. We must search 
through a city to find all the faculties that 
constitute aman. A French writer has said 
that it takes one thousand seven hundred, or 
one thousand eight hundred men to make a 
complete man. The sea educates one class, 
the mountain one, Europe one, and America 
another, the whole constituting the symmetry 
of the race.—Emerson. 


ee ey 

Tue Hasir or Ripicure. If there be 
one habit more than another the dry-rot of 
all that is high and generous in youth, it is 
the habit of ridicule. The lip ever ready 


with the sneer, the eye ever on the watch 


for the ludicrous, must always dwell upon the 
external; and most of what is good and great 
lies below the surface. 


The Old Year was running out its last 
sands ; the matrons were preparing their sump- 
tuous and elegant tables, and the misses trying 
on their newest brocades and most bewitching 
smiles in anticipation of troops of calls; Young 
America was insinuating his feet into the tight- 
est boots and his neck into the stiffest collars 
and the most distressing of cravats preliminary 
to the same happy day; the grocer was com- 
plying with the very tardiest requisitions for 
fruits, spices, &e while the fancy baker and 
confectioner, exhausted by the extent and 
variety of their orders, hardly knew how to 
answer the latest drafts upon their generous 
stores; the viol had uttered its initial squeak, 
premonitory of the ball wherewith the gay 
and reckless were eager to “dance the Old 
Year out and the New one in,” when a wail 
of wo issued from the poor tenement No. 396 
Water street, jarring on the general ear in 
strange contrast with the loud hilarity every- 
where setting in. In that tenement, Alarm 
and Benevolence rushed, to see what was the 
matter; out of it they came white and sad, 
awed and appalled—and no wonder. 

For there upon a wretched pallet, in a room 
made ghastly by want and wretchedness, lay 
the body of a man who had ceased to struggle 
with, almost to suffer from, “the stings and 
arrows “of outrageous fortune,” and who 
had ended his mortal career by what the 
penny-a-liners call the “rash act” of self-de- 
struction. John Murphy, born an Englishman, 
bred a bookbinder, brought hither his wife and 
five children last August, expecting to support 
them by diligent labor in his calling. So he 
did, after the best fashion he could, until the 
Ist of November, when the increasing severity 


of the pressure compelled his employers to | 


discharge him. That was no fault of theirs— 
they could not pay him wages unless some one 
wanted bookbinding of them; their work inev- 
itably fell off; they had no choice but to dis- 
charge their workmen. So John Murphy 
went home to his poor family, and tried, and 
tried, from day to day, from place to place, to 
find work elsewhere—anywhere—but in vain. 
The same influence that had deprived him of 


employment still prevailed to keep him out of | 


it. Meantime article after article of their 
scanty and shabby furniture went its misera- 
ble way to the pawnshop, until nothing more 
could be pawned; then the children grew 
hungry and cried for bread which could not 
be procured; then the father was urged to 
apply for alms, which he could not easily do— 
for the Alms House has no place for hale, stur- 
dy, muscular men, and the Ward Relief Asso- 
ciations had hardly yet been organized; at 
length the wife and mother, driven to the last 
dive extremity by the cries of her famishing 
children, went in quest of the Relief Commit- 
tee-man of her district, but did not find him, 
and returned to her desolate home hungry and 
empty handed, to find her husband bleeding 
from a self-inflicted gash across the throat, and 
on his knees praying out his last breath. Ina 
little while his youngest child, which had tasted 
no food for two days, also breathed its last, 
leaving the widow and four helpless babes to 
the charity of strangers. The oldest and 
youngest of that family have been buried at 
the City’s expense, as the five remaining must 
be supported by charity for months, if not for 
years; all because there was nowhere within 
the reach of the head of that family work 


whereby he might earn their bread. Alms he 
loathed; he wanted work, but work was not to 
be had; so he died by suicide, and his young- 
est child by starvation, leaving the residue of 
19 family to be supported by other labor than 
is. 
Is this good social economy? Put the ques- 


sight, and consider the matter simply in the 
light of profit and loss. Would it not have 
been politic to give that man, not the alms he 
loathed, but the work he craved, even at a 
trifling loss, rather than leave him thus to die 
and throw his family upon the community for 
maintenance ? 

We have no sort of sympathy with Jacobinic 
ravings in the park or elsewhere, against the 
Rich or the Banks, or the speculators, in view 
of the distresses of the poor. We despise all 
incendiary harangues against Soup, or any 
other mitigation of the prevailing distress. If 
poor Murphy’s babes had had a sufliciency of 
good, nourishing soup, he would probably have 
still lived to be useful and respected as a bind- 
er of books. Let us have no flour riots or 
other bad devices for increasing the antago- 
nism, already too marked and ominous, be- 
tween wealth and want. We are profoundly 
| grateful to those who in such times give the 
needy soup; we wish there were more of them 
and it; and we maintain from actual experi- 
ence that the rich are not generally penurious 
and hard-hearted. Individuals among them 
are callous to others’ sufferings; so there are 
among the portionless, and quite as many in 
proportion; but the rich as a class are gene- 
rous; and if they were assured that a contri- 
bution of one million dollars would banish suf- 
| fering for food from our city for this single 
year, they would make up the money in a day. 

ut they know, as we all do, that in the dis- 
tribution of alms, the larger shareds clutched 
by the most noisy rather than the most 
needy, and that the distribution in the shape 
of alms, of every dollar now on deposit in 
our City Banks, would not tend to eradicate 
want, but rather, in the long run, to diffuse 
and aggravate it. It is hopelessness, not heart- 
lessness, that makes so many callous to the 
appeals of suffering. They feel—too deeply, 


ing is at best but a small plaster for a wide 
and deep ulcer—and this is true, bat not con- 
clusive, tor if somebody had fed John Mar- 
yhy’s children for a month or two, he would 
have lived to feed them himself thereafter. 
Better still—far better—had there existed a 
social providence prepared and competent to 
say, “John Murphy, come here and work 
for the State, the City, at half wages, until 
you can again find work for yourself at full 


4 Wages—work at something you can do tolera- 


bly well, if not at that which you can do 
best, —then he would have struggled through 
this hard winter undebased by eating bread 
he had not earned, and prepared to do a man’s 
work and discharge a man’s duty thencefor- 
ward. All his work thus done would have 
been so much clear gain to the community, 
and his children would never have become a 
public burden. And what is true in his case 
is measurably true in thousands of others. 

—“ But this is Fourierism”— 

Hold on, there, Mr. Caviller! Fourierism 
is dead. There are as many as fifty D. D.s, 
editors and other pillars of social order, who 
| have its dry hide hung up among the special 


| trophies of their valor and dexterity, Mr. powers—Cualeb Williams. 


tion of human brotherhood entirely out of 


perhaps, and at the wrong time—that alms-giv- | 


James Parton, in a recent biography of some 
note, asserts that it was killed by Lt. Gov. 
Raymond in a discussion several years ago. 
Dr. Potts and Dr. Hawks have each in his 
turn shut both eyes and let drive at it with 
(as they suppose) deadly effect. The Hon. 
James Brooks and Senator Erastus lave re- 
cently paraded the streets with a chip on the 
shoulder of each, begging Fourierism to rise 
from the grave and knock it off; but the ob- 
stinate ghost would not stir to oblige them. 
There are lots of people anxiously awaiting 
opportunity for a shy at said ghost, in behalf of 
Commercial Christianity and cotton conser- 
vatism, yet it does not make its appearance. 
It may as well be ruled out for contumacy and 
left in its shroud. 

But the problem which Fourier, and St. Si- 
mon, and Robert Owen, and so many others 
from Plato’s day to our own, have left (we 
will say) unsolved, is nevertheless a problem, 
and all the more demands a solution because 
of their failure. As cities expand, and life 
becomes more and more artificial, and human 
relations more complicated, the necessity for a 
practical solution becomes every day more ur- 
gent. To give the needy work instead of 
alms—to let him live on the proceeds of his 
own labor rather than yours or mine—to 
bridge across the gulf which separates ware- 
houses fall of unbought garments from ragged 
thousands who would gladly buy and wear 
them if they could only sell their sole commod- 
ity. Labor—to let the seamstresses starving 
in their narrow garrets have more garments to 
make in place of these, giving the factories a 
market for more cloth and the groceries more 
(or better) customers for food—all by setting 


| to work the unwillingly idle artisans and labo- 


rers whom each winter sees torpid and shiver- 
ing in our cities and villages—eating up the 
little they have saved in better times, and beg- 
ging or borrowing to eke out the season of 
frost—this is an achievement not overtasking 
human facilities in our present state of devel- 
opment, and which the next age shall see 
fully accomplished, Blind Ananias and bitter 
Saul may deal out maledictions for a time, yet 
they too shall be convinced and converted. 
They must be, for the progress of Humanity 
requires the enfranchisement and security of 
labor; they shall be, for in spite of the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of the present, there are still 
“ above the clouds a heaven, and beyond the 
priest a God.“ -N Y. Tribune. 


—ͤ o — 


The history of a minute — why, it would 
give a bird's eye view of every possible variety 
in human existence. Wonderful the many 
events that are happening together —life and 
death; joy and sorrow; the great and the mean ; 
the common and the rare; good and evil, are 
all in the record of that brief segment of 
time. 


O Poverty! thou art ,indeed, omnipotent, 
Thou grindest us into desperation; thon con- 
foundest all our boasted and most deeply- 
rooted principles; thou fillest us to the very 
brim with malice and revenge, and renderest 
us capable of acts of unknown horror! May I 
never be visited by thee in the fulness of thy 
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WasutnGton, Dec. 25, 1854. 

At an early hour this morning sleep was 
effectually banished from many a pillow, not by 
the sweet sound of children’s voices, “ wishing 
Merry Christmas,” but by the anomalous one 
of heavy guns booming in the distance, fol- 
lowed by smaller ones in the immediate vicin- 
ity, while crackers and torpedoes are flashing 
beneath our very windows, driving away all 
remembrance that the day is commemorative 
of the birth of the Prince of Peace. 

News from the seat of war is too frequent; 
the vivid descriptions of the siege of Sevasto- 
pol, of the bloody fields of Alma and Inker- 
man are too fresh for us to need these harsh 
voices to remind us that thousands have 
perished since the anniversary of fifty-three, 
that hearts and homes have been desolated, 
that widows and orphans have fearfully multi- 
plied in this barbarous war. The heart almost 
loses its faith and trust, and faints appalled at the 
little progress Christianity bas made ; and the 
question arises, Will the reign of Peace ever 
come ? will the Lion and the Lamb ever lie 
down together, and a little Child lead them ? 
Alas! not while human glory consists in 
human butchery—and how much has woman 
to do with all this? Perhaps directly very 
little, but indirectly much, for she crowns the 
victor with laurels, and rewards bim with her 
smiles of warmest welcome. The insignia of 
his office bears an irresistible charm; a brisk, 
confident display of his gaudy trappings makes 
a direct appeal to the traitor within the cita- 
del, and the conquest is easy beyond belief; 
no wounds, no scars even of the heart are left, 
no sufferings to dwell upon in after years; a 
coup dil, and the work is complete. 

Trained from earliest childhood to hero 
worship by music, painting, sculpture, poetry 
and history, both profane and sacred, it should 
be no matter of wonder that with the military 
chieftain are associated all our ideas of the 
brave and chivalric. There are few so organ- 
ized that in childhood at least their spirits have 
not been deeply stirred, and the blood made 
to leap in the veins, by the story of David 
and Goliah ; and whose hearts have not quivered 
with fear in reading of the slaughter of the 
Canaanites, when even the sun stood still, that 


| Joshua might destroy the enemies of the Lord, 
| and then swelled with emotion unutter- | 


| which the Old Testament abounds. 


able in reading the songs of triumph with 
Who 
could refrain from “ weeping with Alexander, 
that there were no more worlds to conquer?” 
And what woman has not gloried in the spirit 
of Cleopatra, when she led her hosts to battle? 
and in Zenobia, even though unfortunate, still 
unsubdued, she looked the war queen even ' 
in her manacles? The revolutions of every 
century have had their most profound interest | 
—in some of them the body politic, grown | 
plethoric, suggested this mode of treatment as 
the readiest and surest for the depletion of its 
vices; but as a vacuum js never found in 
nature, the disease is not removed, scarcely 
changed in form, and here as elsewhere the 
higher are made to suffer for the lower; the 
pure, the gentle, the loving are the sacrifice 
for the cold, cruel ambition of tyrants. But 
there is one result to be hoped for from all 
this waste of human life. 
laborers, and the necessity for self support 


The demand for | 


among women, and the still more urgent de- 
mand for the helpless, the aged and young, will 


| compel them to enter upon business avocations 


heretofore closed to them. 


Woman’s latent powers of energy and 
steady persistence will be developed by this 
need of ber application to useful pursuits. 
An aim, a holy purpose in life wiil relieve ber 


Und alone, there are half a million of un- 
married women. Let these women acquire 
property by their own industry and intelli- 
gence, and they will not long shrink from 
demanding a recognition of their right to be 
represented in government. A petition, a 
remonstrance from property holders, makes an 
impression that no amount of talking upon 
abstract principles ever does. The remon- 
strances of Dr. H. K. Hunt, Dr. M. B. Jack- 
son, and others, in relation to taxation without 
representation, has produced an effect deeper 
and more-wide spread than perhaps any other 
action since the subject of woman’s rights bas 
been agitated in this country. Resistance, 
even to imprisonment and death, might hasten 
the period of woman's enfranchisement; but 
perhaps it is scarcely yet time to find one 
capable of this entire self-abnegation for a 
great truth. The leaven has not lain suffi- 
ciently long buried to produce the desired 
effect ; there must yet be a period of introyer- 
sion, that opinions and feelings may become 
chrystalized. Circumstances, observation and 
reflection are requisite to consolidate principle 
and to make the workers in any great cause 
impersonal. ‘That enthusiasm which flows 
outward from a life of purity and devotion to 
principle is needed far more than any other | 
moving power in the present crisis. 


| form no uninteresting study. 


The Maid of Orleans sought her inspiration 
in the deep forests of Lorraine; in communion 
with the Infinite she was fitted to perform a 
work, such as no other human agency could at 
that time have achieved. In that deep sol- 
itude, she heard angelic voices, and had an- 
gelie visions; they pointed her to duty, they 
whispered to her not of rest, of ease, or per- 
sonal glory, but of duty, the duty of deliver- 
ing France. For five years she listened to 
these whisperings, and then she went forth to 
her work. Fully prepared, with no expecta- 
tion of return, she knew that neither a throne 
nor rest was for her. 


But it was not our intention to write a hom- 


ily on war, nor on women's duties, but simply 


to speak of the strange celebration of Christ- 
mas, so unlike any other we have ever wit- 
nessed, and pass on to other matters; not that 


| there is much of interest going forward — 


quite the reverse; very liule gayety and very 
brief discussions. 

In the Senate and House, we observe that 
the members approach each other with a half 
shy look, profoundly wise and courteous to a 
degree that indicates a remembrance of the 
hard battle so recently fought. ‘The old ques- 
tion is touched rather gingerly—as though each 
felt that a word or look might hasten the ex- 


| plosion that is evidently expected. It seems 


like the calm, the intense stillness which 


sometimes precedes a thunder-storm; so dee 
from the charge of being a trifler. In Eng- | p 4 E 


and solemn is it, tbat even the outer fashion- 
able world are overwhelmed by it ; no parties, 
no visiting; all the manwuverers and diplo- 
matizers are at a stand still. The match- 
makers are depressed, and look for all the 
world as though they had suddenly become 
converted to Millerism. Nothing to do, no 
fortunes to be made this winter, calculating 
mammas may yield to fate at once, Every 
body talks of hard times, and some men are 
presuming enough to lay the sin at woman’s 
door; her extravagance and folly are the cause 
of it all. Precisely the same old excuse that Ad- 
am gave in thegarden. We have not one apol- 
ogy to muke for woman’s meanness, frivolity 
or extravagance; but we never bear patiently 
any accusations coming from men who preter 
that she should be simply his appendage ; rob- 
bed of all rights that she may be gracefully 
dependent and loveable, he should be chary of 
any complaints about her. When looking at 
the endless variety of little pursuits that 
women resort to, at the indefatigable industry 
with which they pursue them, the ingenuity 
and invention manifest in them, we wonder 
that man can be so blind to his own inter- 
ests; for what might he not gain by all this 
added power? 

Persons having claims against government 
Nor is it a 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


one moment the face must be all wreathed in 
smiles, and soft, flattering words glide like oil 
from the tongue; the next it assumes a tear- 
ful, sad, heart-broken expression, and the tale 
of neglect and wrong is told with equal vol- 
ubility and ease. 

One season a shabby mourning suit is don- 
ned, and the next the gay dress. ‘This season 
we note the black dress and anxious face 
among those who looked most hopeful last 
year. The descendants of the revolution, to 
the third and fourth generation, with those of 
the war of 1812 and the Mexican war, are all 
equally urgent in their demands, and con- 
stantly remind us of the Court of Chancery of 
England. 

The Supreme Court affords some hours of 
interest. The solemn-looking judges in their 
long black robes, ranged on one side in high, 
stiff, straight-backed chairs, produce a feeling 
of awe, which however soon wears away, for 
the consciousness quickly returns that they 
are but men who make as many mistakes as 
others, We listened a few days since to an 
argument by Mr. Pedegrew of South Caroli- 
na. We were told by a Southerner that he 
was the greatest living lawyer. For two or 
three days curiosity was kept on the qui vive 
by the constant pufling of Mr P. The hour 
came at last when we were to be gratified. 
The first feeling on looking at his low fore- 
head and decidedly comical face, was, If that 
is a great man, education, not nature, must 
have the eredit of it; and the impression was 
a correct one, for he possessed not one of the 
graces of oratory: a poor voice with a nasal 
twang, such as is usually ascribed to down- 
easters, with great hesitation of utterance, 
marked the whole course of what was only a 
tolerably good argument. But a point was 
illustrated.— Mr. Stevens of Georgia said not 
long since, “ We stand together, and we can 
rule for that reason.” And it is so; they up- 


hold and sustain each other every where, | 


while men from the North are divided upon 
the most trifling questions. 

The statue of the Dying Gladiator, a copy 
from the original in Rume by Gott, is attract- 
ing some attention, and is of deeper interest 
to us than any other at this time. It is said to 
be a very perfect copy of that world-renown- 
ed work of art. We know notif it be so, but 
certainly this is very beautiful. And while 
we sat gazing upon it, we found ourself 
wondering what were the thoughts and feel- 
ings at that moment when the struggle was so 
nearly over? — Was it of wife and children 
far away? or was the veil withdrawn, and a 
glimpse of that other sphere given? The 


brow is low and the features are not refined, but | 


that calm look of repose must be the result of 
some pure feeling, some holy love treasured 


trifling work to prosecute such claims. At | in his heart. The head droops, and as you 


gaze the trickling blood grows purple, the 
muscles relax and the breath grows cold — 
the scene around is shut out; he is alone, alone 


| with God, far beyond the shout of that strange 


multitude, wiser than all for the beautiful un- 
seen is with him. 

Byron has made this statue immortal; but 
alas! not its author. He who conceived it, 
and in bright hope of living fame wrought it 
out, is lost forever. It dates so far back as to 
render it even doubtful whether it be a Gla- 
diator, or a Greek herald, or a Spartan shield- 
bearer. The original of this statue was at an 
early period in the villa Ludovizi, and was 
purchased by Clement XII and taken to Rome, 
where the right arm was restored by Michael 
Angelo. Antiquarians have been diligent in 
search of the author, but all, equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

We close abruptly that we may listen to an 
argument in the Supreme Court by lawyers 
from home — an attraction in itself, but we 


must own only part of it, for we find that we | 


have a decided taste for the close legal reason- 
ing of the law. Au revoir. 


[For the Una.] 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


We learn from the Liverpool Northern | 


Daily Times, that“ Miss Blackwell, a graduate 
of Cleveland College, Ohio, has been refused 
permission to visit the female wards of the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh; and that 
“the medical gentlemen practising in the 
Institution manifested great readiness in vin- 
dicating their craft from the assumptions of 
the fair sex,” though “ permission to visit the 
Infirmary is at all times readily granted to 
gentlemen who have graduated at English or 
foreign Universities, who may on visiting the 
city desire it.” 

The London Examiner of October 28, 1854, 
gives the following account of a lady who with 
about thirty others went to the Levant a short 
time since, for the purpose of taking care of 
our sick and wounded soldiers there. 

WHO IS MISS NIGHTINGALE ? 

Many ask this question, and it has not yet 
been adequately answered. We reply, then, 
Miss Nightingale is Miss Nightingale, or rather 
Miss Florence Nightingale, the youngest 
daughter and presumptive co-heiress of her 
father William Shore Nightingale, of Embley 
Park, Hampshire, and the Lea Hurst, Derby- 
shire. She is, moreover, a young lady of 
singular endowments, both natural and ac- 
quired. In a knowledge of the ancient 


languages, and of the higher branches of | 


mathematics, in general art, science, and 
literature, her attainments are extraordinary. 


There is scarcely a modern language which 
she does not understand, and she speaks 
French, German, and Italian as fluently as her 
native English. She has visited and studied 
the various nations of Europe, and has as- 
cended the Nile to its remotest cataract. 
Young, (about the age of our Queen), grace- 
ful, feminine, rich, and popular, she holds a 
singularly gentle and persuasive influence 
over all with whom she comes in contact. 
Her friends and acquaintance are of all classes 
and persuasions, but her happiest place is at 
home, in the centre of a very large band of 
accomplished relatives, and in simplest’ obe- 
dience to her admiring parents. 

Why then should a being so highly blessed 
with all that should render life bright, inno- 
cent, and to a considerable extent useful, 
forego such palpable and heartfelt attractions ? 
Why quit all this to beeome—a nurse ? 

From her infancy she had a yearning 
affection for her kind—a sympathy with the 
weak, the oppressed, the destitute, the suffer- 
ing, and the desolate. The schools and the 
poor around Lea Hurst and Embley first saw 
and felt her as a visitor, teacher, consoler, ex- 
pounder. Then she frequented and studied 
the schools, hospitals, and reformatory institu- 
tions of London, Edinburgh, and the Conti- 
nent. Three years ago, when all Europe had 
a holiday on and after the Great Exhibition, 
when the highlands of Scotland, the lakes of 
Switzerland, and all the bright spots of the 
continent were filled with parties of pleasure, 
Miss Nightingale was within the walls of one 
of the German houses or hospitals for the care 
and reformation of the lost and infirm. For 
three long months she was in daily and nightly 
attendance, accumulating experience in all 
the duties and labors of female ministration. 
She then returned to be once mor. the delight of 
herown happy home. But the strong tendency 
of her mind to look beyond its own circle for 
the relief of those who nominally having all, 
practically have but too frequently none, to 
help them, prevailed ; and therefore, when the 
hospital established in London for sick gover- 
nesses was about to fail for want of proper 
management, she stepped forward and con- 
sented to be placed at its head. Derbyshire 
and Hampshire were exchanged for the estab- 
lishment in Harley street, to which she devoted 
all her time and fortune. While her friends 
missed her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, 
exhibitions, and all the entertainments for 
taste and intellect with which London in its 
season abounds, she whose powers could best 
appreciate these, was sitting beside the bed 
and soothing the last complaints of some poor 
dying, homeless, querulous governess. The 
homelessness might not improbably, indeed, 
result from that very querulousness; but this is 
| too frequently fomented, if not created, by the 


| 
| 


creatures entrusted with forming the minds 
and dispositions of its children as ingenious 
disagreeable machines, needing like the steam 
engine sustenance and covering, but like it 
quite beyond or beneath all sympathy, passions, 
or affections. Miss Nightingale thought other- 
wise ; and found pleasure in tending those poor 
destitute governesses in their infirmities, their 
sorrows, their deaths, or their recoveries. She 
was seldom seen out of the walls of the insti- 
tution, and the few friends whom she admitted 
found her in the midst of nurses, letters, pre- 
scriptions, accounts, and interruptions. 
Meanwhile a cry of distress and for addi- 
tional comforts beyond those of mere hospital 
treatment came home from the East, from our 
wounded brethren in arms. There instantly 
arose an enthusiastic desire to answer it. But 
inexperienced zeal could perform little, and 
a bevy of ill-organized nurses might do more 
harm than good. ‘There was a fear lest a 
noble impulse should fail for the want of a 
head, a hand and a heart to direct it. It was 
then that a field was opened for the wider ex- 
ercise of Miss Nightingale’s sympathies, ex- 
perience, and powers of command and control. 
Bat at what cost? At the risk of her own 
life—at the pang of separation from all her 
friends and family, and at the certainty of 
encountering hardship, dangers, toils, and the 
constantly renewing scene of human suffering 
amidst all the worst horrors of war. There 


hard unreflecting folly which regards fellow- | 


are few who would not recoil from such reali- | 


ties, but Miss Nightingale shrank not, and at 
once accepted the request that was made her 
to form and control the entire nursing estab- 
lishment for our sick and wounded soldiers 
and sailors in the Levant, While we write, 
this deliberate, sensitive, and highly endowed 
young lady is already at her post, rendering 
the holiest of woman’s charities to the sick, the 
dying, and the convalescent. There is a hero- 
ism in dashing up the heights of Alma in 
defiance of death and all mortal opposition, 
and let all praise and honor be, as they are, 
bestowed upon it; but there is a quiet fore- 
casting heroism and largeness of heart in this 


lady's resolute accumulation of the powers of | 


consolation, and her devoted application of 
them, which rank as high, and are at least as 
pure. A sage few will no doubt condemn, 
sneer at, or pity an enthusiasm which to them 
seems eccentric or at best misplaced; but to 
the true heart of the country it will speak 
home, and be there felt, that there is not one 
of England’s proudest and purest daughters 
who at this moment stands on so high a pinna- 
cle as Florence Nightingale. 

It seems strange that it should be considered 


more unfeminine for Miss Blackwell to visit | 


sick women in the Infirmary of Edinburgh, 


than for Miss Nightingale to go to a foreign | 
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land, and live among the horrors of war, for | 


the purpose of attending tosick men. 
Not that we condemn Miss Nightingale, far 
from it, — we think that she has acted nobly — 


not only in all she incurs for the good of | 


others, — but in daring to do what she thinks 
right. Still we would ask why one woman is 
placed above England's proudest and purest 
daughters,” for constituting herself a nurse to 
men, amidst scenes the most trying to female 
delicacy and purity; while another is con- 
demned as unwomanly, and denied access to 
the commonest sources of information, because 
she is endeavoring to gain a practical knowl- 
edge of the diseases of her own sex, in order 
to qualify herself the more efficiently to alle- 
viate them ? 

If the question of sphere is to be raised, 
whenever a woman has the energy and cour- 
age to act according to the dictates of her own 
judgment and conscience, the occupation of 
Miss Blackwell seems more peculiarly the 
business of woman, than the one chosen by 
Miss Nightingale. But then Miss B. has the 
presumption to aspire to a thorough knowledge 
of her work. To obtain this, she has been 
guilty of seeking information from sources 
from which man has thought fit to exclude her, 
and by so doing, has committed an offence 
against the sovereignty of his sex, and a tres- 


pass on his intellectual preserves, and must | 


expect, (in a well-regulated country like this,) 
to be punished for her contempt of authority, 
as well as forher poaching. Miss Nightingale, 
on the contrary, highly endowed and accom- 
plished as she is, has gone on her philanthropic 
mission, seemingly as free from presumptuous 
sins, as unsuspected of any felonious attempt 
on the Tree of Knowledge. 

That women like Miss N. and those who 
accompany her, will effect much good, there 
is not the least doubt; but when we hear so 
much of the insufficiency of our medical staff 
in the East, and are assured that numbers of 
our sick and wounded soldiers have perished 
for want of surgical aid, we do say most em- 
phatically that the usefulness of this heroic 


| band would be infinitely increased by possess- 


ing that knowledge, for which Miss Blackwell 
has been so thwarted and censured for en- 
deavoring to obtain. 

Would a woman make a less efficient nurse 
if she knew what medicines to prescribe for 


her patients? or, would the fact of her being | 
able to set a broken leg incapacitate herfrom | 


nursing a man that had one? Assuredly not; 
neither would the performance of that opera- 
tion be half so revolting to female delicacy and 
propriety, as many of the offices that devolve 
upon the nurse. But delicacy and propriety 
have little to do with the occupations of 


women; the one thing required, is, that they | 


should be subordinate. 


The savage will not | 


permit his wife todraw the bow, but obliges 
her to perform the subordinate, though more 
laborious office of carrying home and cook- 
ing his game. The civilized man acts on the 
same principle. In England (calling itself the 
most enlightened nation in the world) woman 
works in the fields, the factories, or becomes 
a beast of burden. Provided her position be 
subordinate, she is never accused of going out 
of her sphere, however laborious or degrading 
her occupation. It is only when she seeks to 
cultivate her powers, with the view of applying 
them to honorable and profitable employment, 
that she brings upon herself this reproach. 

That woman was not intended by her Crea- 
tor to occupy a subordinate position, is 
abundantly proved by the evils that result from 
it. Man degenerates in proportion as he do- 
prives her of liberty, 

The senses and faculties being common to 
both sexes, necessarily require the same condi- 
tions for their development. If a state of 
freedom is essential to the production of eleva- 
ted characters in one sex, it must be equally 
so in the other. It is shown in the fact, that 
the noblest women, as well as the noblest men, 
are those who boldly follow their own intuition 
of what is right — whether it be to preach the 
gospel to the depraved, like Mrs. Fry and 
Sarah Martin, —to assist and guide the emi- 
grant, like Mrs. Chisholm — or to succor the 
wounded and soothe the dying soldier, like Miss 
Nightingale. In these instances — as in every 
noble character — the mind being in harmony 
with that of its Creator, becomes a law unto 
itself; which, whether it lead to success or 
sacrifice, produces the highest happiness to the 
individual, and the greatest amount of good to 
humanity. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
My Dear Una:— 

The hasty sketches of a rapid traveller hay- 
ing no extraordinary facilties for acquaintance 
with the people, may not be very valuable to 
your readers; still some thoughts on the sub- 
ject of woman have thus been brought to my 
mind, and I have learned some facts in regard 
to her condition which may not be wholly 
uninteresting. At first sight the condition of 
woman jn Europe as compared with America 
presents many anomalies. You sce young 


girls guarded with a jealous care entirely un- 


known in America, not allowed to walk in the 
streets unattended by an adult relative ora 
servant. Itis not considered respectable in 
Paris, for a single lady to board in the same 
house with a single gentleman, and it is en- 
tirely contrary to etiquette to introduce young 
persons of opposite sex to each other if they 
accidentally meet. Even grave and earnest 
men pay a complimentary deference to ladies, 
which seems to us out of place and very amus- 
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ing. On the other hand we find women occu- 
pying positions and exercising many functions 
in Europe, especially in France and Switzer- 
land, which are generally with us considered 
exclusively masculine. I have seen women dig- 
ging, hoeing, mowing and reaping in the fields. 
carrying trunks like porters, harnessed into 
carts, sometimes alone, sometimes in company 
with a man, to draw water about the streets, act- 
ing as guides over the glaciers,and inshort per- 
forming every species of manual labor. Many 
of the hotels are conducted by women in their 
own name and by their own management, and 
in Paris they often take an active part in busi- 
ness, even on a wholesale scale. On a little 
closer inspection the explanation of this dis- 
crepancy appears. The two phases of wo- 
man’s condition, that of barbarism when she is 
the drudge, and that of chivalry when she is 
the idolized doll of man, are still represented 
in European society; but itis to the rich, the 
fashionable, the privileged classes, that the 
questionable advantages of chivalry are con- 
fined, while the hard will belongs to the wo- 
men of the lower ranks. 
and freedom has helped them, however, and 
many of them have risen toa high position, 


and their intellectual talents have been found | 


to be as profitable a help to man in city life, 
as their physical strength is in country labors. 
In America, however, where the democratic 
idea prevails, the chivalric idea is not confined 
to a few, but runs through all classes; andan 
American gentleman feels bound to treat the 
poorest woman with a certain courtesy and 
deference, It is considered a misfortune and 
wrong that woman should partake in severe 
manual labor, whether rich or poor. From 
this it results that whilea woman in New Eng- 
land may earn her living in certain ways with- 
out losing caste in fashionable society more 
than in any other country, there is yet none 
where so few channels are open to her indus- 
try. 

We believe the repugnance which is felt 
to the servile occupation of cultivated men or 
women, is a prophecy of that good time, when 
by the improvements in machinery, all the 
work of the world will be accomplished with- 
out any human creature being forced to a 
toil so severe and continuous as to interfere 
with his intellectual development and physi- 
cal beauty. In the mean time the fact that 
women can and do perform this work, is a co- 
gent answer to many of the objections urged 
against her escape from her present confined 
sphere of life. We are told of the physical 
weakness of woman. That sbe has not onan 
average the size and strength of man, we 
are willing to admit; but to what calling is her 
want of strength a practical objection, if she 
can work in the fields like a man, and draw 
carts in the streets like a horse? We think 


The spirit of progress | 


some of the Swiss women we have seen, might 


almost be physically fitted for members of | 


Congress, and fight with Kentucky Senators, 
or engage in a scuffle with honorable members 
from Illinois and Mississippi. Still in our 
country, woman has taken some steps in ad- 
vance even of liberal France. Her vocation 
asa physician, thanks to the labors of a few 
noble women not unknown to your readers, is 
now recognized by even many of the conserva- 
tive portion of the community ; by almost all, I 
believe, except the faculty and a few who have 
the feeling which we once heard a lady naive- 
ly express: “What will become of all these 
young Doctors,” she said, “if women turn phy- 
icians ?” In Paris a woman has more facilities 
for the study of medicine than any where in 
the world, of which our own countrywoman, 
Dr. Blackwell, has so nobly availed herself, 
and of which Dr. Clark is at present enjoying 
the advantages; and yet no French woman has 
embraced the profession of physician. There 
is however a well educated and legally author- 
ized body of midwives, and it is probably to 
this specially, which so-naturally engages the 
interest of woman, that the medical talent of 
the women of France is directed. 

On the whole there seems to me much to 
hope for the cause of woman in France. The 
French believe in ideas, and they have a love 
of freedom which as yet has manifested itself 
in irregular flashes, but which will at last work 
out their salvation. They have recognized the 
ideas of Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, once in 
their political organization, and although that 
organization failed, yet a good idea that once 


| gets spoken always triumphs at last. There 


is much of democracy in their social life and 
manners, and where freedom and democracy 
come for man, we are sure that emancipation 
for woman must follow in their train. I will en- 
deavor in a few weeks to give you a few facts 


| in regard to the artistic development of wo- 


man in France, but must close at present. 


Yours truly 
x E. 


La Presse, a Parisian journal, publishes the 
memoirs of Geo. Sand. The work opens with 
a very interesting account of her grandmother, 
who was an illegitimate daughter of Marechal 
Saxe, and continues to give full details of the 
early life of her father, and the romantic history 
of his marriage to her mother. In anticipation 
of the appearance of the whole work, which 
will doubtless find a publisher in America, I 
translate, for the satisfaction of your readers’ 
curiosity, the following description of her per- 
son, which is vivid, and doubtless correct. 
Certainly it is not sufficiently flattering to 
induce us to suspect her veracity. 

The 5th of July, 1804, I came into the 
world. * * * I had a strong constitution, and 


during my infancy gave promise of being very 
beautiful, a promise which I have not kept. 
It was perhaps my own fault, for at the age 
when beauty blossoms, I was already passing 


| the days and nights in reading and writing. 


Being the child of two beings of perfect 
beauty, I ought not to have degenerated ; and 
my poor mother, who esteemed beauty more 
than any thing else, often made me naive re- 
proaches, As for myself, I could never force 
myself to take care of my person. Much as 
I loved extreme neatness, yet the pains to 
preserve delicacy have always seemed to me 
insupportable. To refrain from labor in or- 
der to keep the eyes bright ; not to run in the 
sun, when this beautiful God’s sun irresistibly 
attracts you; not to walk in good large wooden 
shoes, for fear of deforming the instep ; to wear 
gloves, that is to say, to renounce the strength 
and skill of the hands; to condemn one’s self to 
eternal awkwardness, to eternal debility ; 
never to fatigue one’s self when every thing 
commands us not to spare ourselves; in fine, to 
live under a glass in order not to be sun-burnt 
nor chapped nor faded before old age, — this is 
what I could never do. My grandmother en- 
forced the demands of my mother, and the chap- 
ter of hats and gloves made the despair of my 
infancy.—But although I was not willingly re- 
bellious, I could not be restrained. I had only 
a moment of freshness, and never of beauty. 
My features were however well formed, but 
I never thought of giving them the least ex- 
pression. A habit of a reverie, contracted 
almost’ from the cradle, for which I could not 
account even to myself, gave me very early a 
stupid look; I speak it plainly, because all my 
life, in childhood, in the intimacy of my fam- 
ily, I have been told the same, and it must be 
true. 

After all, with hair, eyes, teeth, and no de- 
formity, I was neither homely nor beautiful in 
my youth, which I consider from my point 
of sight as a serious advantage, for ugliness in- 
spires prejudices in one sense, beauty in 
another. Too much is expected from a bril- 
liant exterior. Anda repulsive one is too 
much distrusted. * * * * * Here is the de- 
scription on my passport: Black eyes, black 
hair, ordinary forehead, pale complexion, nose 
well formed, chin round, mouth of middling 
size; height, four feetten inches. Peculiar 
marks, none. 


7 RUE DE CHOISEUL, PARIS, 
Nov. 23d, 1854. 
Dearest PAULINA :— 
My first hasty note has already informed you 
of my arrivalin Paris, after a safe and pleasant 
journey by sea and land. Indeed, our voyage 


| was a most delightful one, as we had only one 


day of actual storm, and that to me was not 
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unwelcome as a future aid to imagination in 
painting the grandeur of a storm at sea” — 
not mach fog and a good deal of sunshine; a 
pleasant company, and a passage of only ten 
and a half days, every moment of which I en- 
joyed; upon deck in all weathers, and quite 
undisturbed by that annoying companion to 
most voyagers, sea-sickness, which you all so 
liberally predicted for me. 

It was impossible for me to “get up” the 
feeling of impatience that everybody else was 
nourishing for the last few days, although I 
tried to be in the fashion. In fact, ten days of 
real leisure and freedom from care was a 
strange luxury to me; and then the kind 
Providence whose guidance and guardance I 
accept in the minute things, asin the great 
events of life, is ever visiting upon me some 
unexpected blessings. Instead of the solitude 
and dreariness that seemed to await me when 
I bade adieu to the little crowd of dear friends 
who had come to say the last kindly word on 
board the steamer, and the last familiar face 
had grown dim in the distance, I found in 
strangers, friends and kindness and sympathy 
where I had looked for only coldness. 

We did not linger in England, much as its 
soft, humid atmosphere promised for the speedy 
removal of the thick, brown coat that Nep- 
tune's breath had put upon our cheeks, and 
the clear bright complexions, and fine round 
figures of the women we saw, suggested the 
probability that we should be physically 


improved by a sojourn there. The damp air | 


and equable temperature of Englan® seem 
peculiarly favorable to the beauty and physical 
development of its daughters. I do not think 
our different modes of life sufficiently explain 
the great disparity between them and the 
women of our country, although I look forward 
to a time when the better observance of the 
simple rules of health among the latter shall 
transcend circumstances. 

The day and ahalf spent in London was 
anything but an idle one, and the panoramic 
view of the city, with the thousand objects of 
interest that crowd upon the sight, gave me an 
idea of what is in stcre for me on my home- 
ward route, not to mention anticipated pro- 
fessional pleasures. 

Leaving London at 11, A. M., via Folkestone 
and Bologne, two hours’ ride upon the Chan- 
nel transported us from sombre, austere Eng- 
land, to cheerful, sunny, /a helle Frances—a 
change as marked as you can well imagine, 
and if the traveller had no other means of 
knowing when he arrives in France, the sense 
of vision alone would unerringly inform him. 
We arrived at Paris at 11, P. M., were detained 
some twenty minutes by the Custom House 
examination (that nuisance whichall travellers 
feel called upon to denounce), and reached 
our hotel about half an hour before midnight. 


| Yet even at this hour the streets were thronged 


with people, the cafés brilliantly illuminated, 
persons sitting about the doors enjoying their 
glacés, iced wines, etc., and altogether the city 
presented a gala-day appearance. Every 
night while the warm weather continued, the 
same brilliant spectacle was exhibited; and it 
seemed like affectation when persons talked of 
Paris “beingy deserted, everybody had gone 
out of town;” but the last few weeks prove 
that it was not filled at that time. The first 
few weeks were spent in learning Paris — no 
small lesson, by the way — and accustoming 
myself to the French language. 

In ten days after my arrival here, my 
brother joined me, fresh from bis Alpine tour, 
and rejoicing in the accomplishment of his 
cherished desire to ascend Mont Blane. You 
who know us both, may imagine how great was 
our happiness, thus to meet in a strange land, 
afar from all friends, after such a long separa- 
tion, and that since then we have been almost 
inseparable, united as we are in our professional 
interests and pursuits. This union has been 
invaluable to me in the accomplishment of the 
object of my visit to Europe, and his kind 


watchfulness over my interests, personal and | 


professional, goes far in smoothing the rough 
path. 


here, was an accidental meeting, at the bedside 
of an American lady, with the celebrated 
surgeon, Dr. Jobert. He received me very 
pleasantly, and said that in November after his 
lectures commenced, I could visit his Hospital 
with a good deal of profit. This is Hotel Dieu, 
one of the largest Hospitals here. I first at- 


tended the cliniques of Dr. Desmarres, one of | 


the two celebrated oculists here, —a very inter- 


esting and instructive course, — giving a very | 


extended range for observation of ocular | 


diseases. I am indebted to him for much 
kindness. 

For the last five weeks I have followed the 
Hospital visits. These are made at eight 
o'clock, A. M., which for Paris is a very early 
hour; and we have about two miles to go to 
reach any of the Hospitals, and to some a 
much greater distance. The Hospitals are 
generally near the outskirts, in different parts 
of the city, and distances are enormous here ; 
if you are near one place, you are a great way 
off from some other where you have to go. 


There are about twenty different Hospitals in | 


Paris, most of them large and well filled, 
offering to the industrious student (for one 
must work hard to accomplish much here) an 


immense field and very great facilities for the | 


The 


observation of diseases of all kinds. 


| Hépital des Enfants Malades has been a very | 


interesting and instructive one to me. Here 


are 626 beds; and 4000 children, from two | 


to fifteen years of age, are annually received 


| and treated for all the maladies to which 


children are subject. The principal physician, 
Dr. Blache, is well adapted to the responsible 
and trying position, for his high reputation 
and well-earned medical authority upon dis- 
eases of children, are scarcely more to be 
admired than the kind, agreeable and worthy 
man. Dr. Roger, his colleague, is also an able 
and agreeable man. 

I have seen Dr. Guersaut, the principal sur- 
geon, perform some very skilful and ingenious 
operations, He too is a man by whom I es- 
teem it an honor to be called “ nôtre confrère.” 
Besides the regular visits, we are taking a 
private course upon diseases of children; the 
principal Interne, M. Vidal, is a most compe- 
tent instructor. To this Hospital are attached 
a garden and gymnasium, where children of 
both wards, sufficiently well, are encouraged 
to exercise. 

The finest Gymnase I have ever seen is at 
the Institut Orthopédique, for the treatment of 
deformities of the bones in young ladies and 
children. This is a large, nicely arranged 
building, in a fine healthy situation, between 
Champs Elysées and Champ-de-Mars, with 
which are connected an extensive garden with 
shady walks and places for amusements, and a 


| gymnase with all sorts of ingenious arrange- 
My first introduction to any of the Faculty | 


ments for calling into exercise the muscles of 
all the different parts of the body and limbs; 
the whole arranged with the nicest reference 
to health, physical and moral, of the patients, 
is under the direction of Dr. Bouvier, than 
whom and his amiable lady, and the interesting 
Mademoiselle whom he intreduced as having 
the charge of the young ladies, I know of none 
to whom I should more freely submit a sister 
with any such deformity. 

I have been at the Lourcine a few times; 
a Hospital where women only are treated, 
and students and medical men are notallowed 
access, unless by special permission from the 
Director General, for one or two visits. By 
favor I have been allowed a little more. Dr. 
Cullévier is the surgeon, and himself and In- 
ternes are very obliging, gentlemanly persons. 

At Hospital Beaujen I find very great oppor- 
tunities for some classes of diseases, and Dr, 
Huguier, the surgeon, freely offers me such 
instruction, of which I shall soon largely avail 
myself; but just at present I have quite 
enough in other directions. I have never 
seen such a collection of rare and interesting 
cases as was presented at Dr. Huguier's 
clinique the only time I have been there. 

From Dr. Paul Dubois, of world-wide 
renown, I have received very great kindness, 
and at his clinique seen many instructive and 
some remarkable cases. I am privileged to go 
there at any and all hours, and see all the 
cases that I choose, an opportunity invaluable 
to me. Dr. Campbell, chef de clinique d'ac- 
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couchment, has done me many favors, both in 
the way of personal instruction and by intro- 
ductions and kindly words. I have always, 
before going to a Hospital, sought an introduc- 
tion to the principal physician, and seen him 
first in his own house. These introductions 
have always been from some physician, and 
generally voluntary, so that I have, without 


exception, been kindly received, and in some | 


instances cordially. And I can well say of 
the medical men of Paris, so far at least as I 
have means of knowing, they are in all re- 
spects worthy the proud rank they hold, 
There, Dear P., I have complied with your 
request, and given you the sum of my profes- 
sional life here, the details to be reserved till 
we meet. You see J am in a fair way, with 
industry and perseverance, to accomplish the 
object for which | left my friends, home, and 
practice. It is not always easy to effect a great 
object, but with energy, untiring perseverance, 
a heart cheerfully sacrificing, and a determina- 
tion not to turn all the world to her point at 
once, but to make the best possible avail in a 
quiet way of what is offered,—never forgetting 
the true dignity of her sex,—I believe a 


“woman may accomplish any mission, or achieve 


almost any purpose she desires. I had in- 
tended to give you some social incidents, but 
it is time to send to the mail, and I must defer 
those. 

Please send the Una to me sometimes. I 


doubt if it would be allowed to enter France, | 


but I wish you would attempt it; it might fall 
on good soil if I never saw it. Kindly re- 
membrances from 
Yours truly, 
N. E. Crank, M. D. 
— o „ 
PATIENCE, 


All precious things are slow of growth. 
Beloved girls, 
Be patient like the moaning sea 
That waiteth over patiently, 
Till tears are pearls. 
Believe me, there is nota star, 
Nor c'en a flower, 
But teachest this blessed truth, 
Comfort and hope for sorrowing youth, 
And silent power. 
Be patient, therefore—watch and pray; 
The gems of earth, 
Like those which burn o’er yonder skies, 
And human hearts are silently 
Prepared for birth. — J. Neal, 
= Dh ees 
Excitement leads to enthusiasm, that moral 
intoxication, whose effects seem incredible to 
the sober, while the influence which produces 
the extravagance, appears more extraordinary 
than the act itself. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 
Those wishing specimen numbers of the Una, 


RUTH HALL. 


A domestic tale of Fanny Fern’s, by Mason 
& Brothers, New York. The publishers have 


not obliged us to notice this book, for we pur- | 
chased it and paid for it out of our own purse, | 


but we should think our heart selfish enough 
if we could not afford to speak a kindly word 
for the book that chained us to our room all 
the bright New Year's day, when others were 
out making calls. The tale is an “o'er true 
one ;” if not of Fanny's own life, it is that of 
many another, who has suffered, endured and 
conquered destiny. 

It is not dramatic, it has no intricate or ex- 
citing plot, it is simply a well told story of a 
woman’s life, a little more varied than some, 
and vastly less than many others. 

The characters are most graphically drawn ; 
a few touches and they stand before the 
reader, real living embodiments ; like Ritchte’s 
sketches, the outline gives the figure and ex- 
pression, and all the imagination need supply 
is suggested. 

She exposes hypocrisy fearlessly, and in 
sympathy with the poor victim, the bosom 
swells with indignation aud just scorn; it 
melts the heart with its touching pathos, and 
the eyes overflow with tears; smiles follow 
these like April sunshine. It uplifts the heart 
with its grateful, loving trust in the Giver of 
all good. Ruth's religion was formless, but 
not faithless, not Godless; she saw and felt 
the divine Presence in all nature. Her in- 
stincts separated the true and the false, and 
like the alchemist, transmuted them into pure 
gold for her fature use. Each chapter is a 
little book in itself, and perhaps we cannot do 
better than give one short one. 

„Time for papa to come,” said little Daisy, 
seating herself on the low door-step; “tbe 
sun has crept way round to the big apple 
tree ;” and Daisy shook back her hair, and 
settling ber little elbows on her knees, sat 
with her chin in her palms, dreamingly watch- 
ing the shifting clouds. A butterfly alights 
on a blade of grass near her; Daisy springs 
up, her long hair floating like a veil about 
her shoulders, and her tiny feet scarce bend- 
ing the clover blossoms, and tip-toes carefully 
along in pursuit. 

He's gone, Daisy, but never wind; like 
many other coveted treasures, he would lose 
his brilliancy if caught. Daisy has found 
something else; she closes her hands over it, 
and returns to her old watch-post on the door- 


step. She seats herself again, and loosing | 
her tiny hold, out creeps a great bushy cater- | 


pillar. Daisy places him carefully on the 
back of her little blue-veined hand, and he 
commences his travels up the polished arm to 
the little round shoulders. When he reaches 
the lace sleeve, Daisy’s laugh rings out like a 
robin's carol; then she puts him back, to re- 
travel the same smooth road again. 

„Ob, Daisy, Daisy,” said Ruth, stepping 
up behind her, „ what an ugly play fellow; 


with a view of subscribing, can have them free of put him down, darling, I cannot bear to see 
| him on your arm.” 


cost, by addressing this office, post paid. 


u Why, God made him,” said little Daisy, 
with sweet upturned eyes of wonder. 

& True, darling,” said Ruth, in a hushed 
whisper, kissing the child's brow with a 
strange feeling of awe. 

“ Keep him, Daisy, dear, if you like.” 

What could be purer or sweeter than this 
simple, touching sentence, “ Why, God made 
him.” 

The letters toward the close of the book 
rather deteriorate than add to its interest, 
but even in these and in the change among 
Ruth's relations, there are strikingly natural 
touches. 


Socrar Re-onGanizaTIon.—We have no 
space, nor is this the place, to enforce at 
length what we conceive to be the true Chris- 
tian view of human life and destiny; but we 
may hint, we trust without offence, that a 
scientific organization of soviety—the estab- 
lishment of a true universal church among 
men, is the ouly issue out of the anarchy, the 
vice, the indigence, and the ignorance, which 
characterize the present condition of the 
world. Those erratic thinkers, the Social- 
ists, have dimly discerned this, but they have 
done so mostly in the way of sentiment, and 
not science. The great desiderata now, are a 
perfect science of polities, and a perfect science 
of political economy, to ordain just relations 
among men, and surround them with abund- 
ance. And when these ends are achieved, 
but not till then, individuals will be enabled 
to live a life which shall be eminently noble 
and divine. “ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and its righteousness,” says the Scrip- 
ture, “and all other things will be added 
thereunto.”—Putnam’s Monthly. 


Gar “ Those erratic thinkers” are just the 
ones, nevertheless,—at least the social re-organ- 
ization part of them,—whose comprehensive 
and stirring thoughts will by and by induce a 
life which is “ eminently noble and divine.” 


Sete USS? ae as CS 

Evil Reprorts.— The longer I live, the 
more I feel the importance of adhering to the 
rule which I laid down for myself in relation 
to such matters. 1, To hear as little as possi- 
ble of whatever is to be to the prejudice of 
others, 2. To believe nothing of the kind till 
Jam absolutely forced to it. 3. Never to drink 
the spirit of one who circulates an ill report. 
4, Always to moderate, as far as I can, the 
unkindness expressed towards others. 5. Al- 
ways to believe that if the other side were 
heard, a very different account would be given 
of the matter.—Life of Simeon, by Carus. 


Hts mercies are more than we can tell, and 
they are more than we can feel; for all the 
world in the abyss of the Divine mervies, is 
like a man diving into the bottom of the sea, 
over whose head the waters run insensibly 
and unperceived, and yet the weizht is vast, 
and the sum of them is immeasurable; and 
the man is not pressed with the burden, nor 
confounded with numbers, and no observation 
is able to recount, no sense sufficient to per- 


| ceive, no memory large enough to retain, no 


understanding great enough to apprehend this 
infinity. Jeremy Taylor. 


THE UNA: 


AN IMPROMPTU, 
WRITTEN AT LAKE SIMCOE, CANADA, 
July 23, 1854. 

I have seen thee, dear Lake Simcoe, 
When the bloom upon the trees 

Fell like the soft snow shower 

Before the morning breeze ; 

When the fragrance of the apple 
Floated all along the air, 

And the peach flushed like the day-break 
O'er the branches brown and bare; 


When the breath of early Eden 
Soothed every aching sense, 

Aud the tender love of Nature 
Was the sad heart's recompense. 
I have seen thee in the Autumn, 
When a grand Cathedral stood, 
With its ancient staindd windows, 
Allin that primal wood. 


When the sun shone on the mosses, 
And in gorgeous purple light, 

All the sumac and the oak trees 
Were blent with beeches bright ; 

I have seen thee when the pine trees 
Greenly backed the huge bouquet, 
Fit for mighty hands to gather, 

On the hill-side and the lea. 


Yet I never saw thee fairer 

Than on this showery day, 

When the mists of coming rain-clouds 
Above thy beauty lay, 

Shading off the bold lines distant, 
Hiding every feature rough, 

Lending fairy-like enchantment 

To the branches gnarled and tough. 


When the rain-drops crushed the ripple, 
As they pattered on thy breast, 

Making pearls to deck the Naiads, 
From the water that they prest ; 

Than when the glowing sunset 

Broke through the dripping trees, 

And a lazy crowd of Indians 

Lounged round us at their ease. 


With their birch canoes all ready 
To launch when we were gone, 
With the pappoose tied behind them, 
And their gay stained garments on ; 
When their musical, soft language 
Broke on the misty air, 

Like the bleat of lambs, or birdlings 
Claiming God's Almighty care; 


While no word we knew broke from them, 
Till at last a mighty oath, 

Without meaning to the speaker, 

Dropt from one untutored mouth; 

Dropt, and seemed to steal the sweetness 
From the pine-tree’s spicy breath — 
Dropt, and seemed to veil thy beauty 
With the chilling mists of death. 


be to others. 


Then before the clouded Heaven 
All our weary souls fell low, 
And besought Thee to forgive us 
Who had taught thy children so; 
Forgive us that we never 

Thy better gifts impart ; 

But quick on boat and railroad, 
Follow on with wicked art; — 


Give to them the burning water, 
All our love of greed and gold ; 
And forget to teach Thy presence 
Where the hofded ferns unfold ; 
Forget to show Thee, Holy, 

So their dim eyes may discern 
The deep answer of Thy nature 
To their spirits as they yearn. 


No wonder should thy thunder 
Follow all our way upon — 
If no better purpose move us, 
Ere the simple race begone. 
C. H. D. 


CASSANDRA. 


We are only able to announce an able and inter- 
esting article, entitled as above, from Mrs. DALL, 
the same being received too late for this number. 

n. 


INDEPENDENCE.—We despise the man who 


acts but the looking-glass of fortune, frowns | 


when she frowns, and smiles when she smiles. 
Give us the temper tbat can enjoy the sun- 
shine and brave the storm; take all the good 
the world affords, and show a bold heart to 
resist the evil. 


OUR FUTURE ISSUES. 

This number of the Una has been necessarily 
delayed, in making the new arrangements, It 
will hereafter appear as early as the 15th of each 
month, 


Porxrten Exrract.—In one of Rev. E. H, Cha- 
pin's sermons is the following passage,—‘* Many 


a man there is, clothed in respectability and proud | 


of his honor, whose central idea in life is intezest 
and ease — the conception that other men are moro 
tools to be used as will best serve him; that God 
has endowed him with sinew and brain merely to 
scramble and get; and so in the midst of this grand 
universe, which is a perpetual circulation of bene- 
fits, he lives, like a sponge on a rock, to absorb, 
and bloat and die. Thousands in this great city 
are living so, who never look out of their narrow 
circle of self-interest; whose decalogue is arithme- 
tic, whose Bible is their ledger; who have so con- 
tracted and hardened and stamped their nature, 
that in any spiritual estimate they would pass for 
only so many bags of dollars,” 


— 


Love not life for itself, but for the good it may 


HENRY WARD BEECHER AND 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

Mr. Beecher lectured before the“ Mercantile 
| Library Association” in Boston, a few evenings 
since, and incidentally took strong ground in favor 
| of the Rights of Women. He did not belicve in 
Women’s speaking in public; but argued in his 
own right powerful way, that Woman should not 
be obstructed in her right to vote. It would make 
the men more moral, polite and manly.— We 
have not the least doubt of it. The influence of 
Woman is every where refining and elevating, 
| Man scarcely dreams yet, of what a savior he has 
| in Woman. II. 
— . — 


MRS. STANTON. 


Among several other very valuable contributions, 
we have the pleasure of announcing an interesting 
| article from Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., for our second issue. H. 


REV. ANTOINETTE L. BROWN. 


This female preacher is about to settle in New 
York city. We lately heard her delivera tem- 
perance lecture in Massachusetts, which exhibited 
a breadth of mind, an extent of culture and 
a warmth of heart, of which almost any man 
might be proud.—New Era. 


— — — 
THE COUNTY CONVENTIONS IN N. Y. 


We have just received a line ſcom Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, of Rochester, N. Y., in which she 
speaks very encouragingly of the Women's Con- 
ventions in that region. Two or three conventions 
a weck are now being held, and have already 
been held in seven counties. H. 


— — te $$ 


THE NEW ERA. 


Devoted to the New Dispensation, or the Inau- 
guration of the Kingdom of Heaven upon Earth, 
through the aid of Spiritual Intercourse. Published 
weekly at 81.50 per annum, INVARIABLY ix 
ADVANCE, The Una and the Era will be sent to 
one address, one year, for §2.00in advance. Ad- 
dress, Post patp, '* New Era,” 15 Franklin street, 
Boston, Mass. 


— 


MANY FRIENDS. 


We send this number of the Una to many old 
friends of ours, who have not heretofore taken it, 
hoping that when they observe the objects to 
which it is devoted, and the character of the pa- 
per, they will lend us their names and their aid. 


THE WOMAN'S ADVOCATE. 


We have received the first number of a paper 
bearing the above name. It is a fair, handsome 
sheet, seven columns in width, edited by Miss 
Anna E. M. Dowell, Philadelphia. Price 82.00 4 
year. It claims to be an independent paper, its 
design not to press woman's right to “ legal suf- 
frage,” but to present her wrongs and plead for 
their redress. It states that it is owned by a joint 
stock company of women, that it is printed and all 
the work done by women. If this be 50, we most 
heartily and earnestly bid it God speed, for the 
grand need of woman now is work, work, that 
she may cat honest bread. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


15 


Miss ELIZABETH P. Peanopy, whose lectures on 
History are so well and widely known, will com- 
mence a series of articles on that most important 
branch of study in our next number; and we 
bespeak for them a careful perusal, for we believe 
that to woman, no subject can be more useful or 
interesting. 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE UNA. 


Tr is but justice to ourself and to all con- 
cerned, that we should say here, that having 
been solicited by several friends of Reform, 
in the direction of the Rights of Women, etc., 
to become the responsible publisher of the 
Una, we have at last consented to act in that 
capacity, and now produce this, the initial 
number, for the new and third year of its 
existence. 

Tur Una will be issued in its present 
form, for at least one year longer, when, if its 
circulation should warrant the same, its form 
may be changed, as also the times of its issue, 
from a monthly to a semi-monthly or weekly, 
as may be deemed most desirable and best 
calculated to advance its ideas and influence, 
and thereby meet the increasing needs of its 
readers. In the meantime, and in order to 
give the publication such a stability and sterl- 
ing worth as all its friends might desire; in 
order to help create the pecuniary ability to 
justly reward all literary and other effort in 
its behalf, and thus make it the worthy expo- 
inent of its great ideas and its world-wide 
principles, it is but reasonable to expect that 
every friend of the Una will give it his or her 
individual support, and also use what personal 
influence may be possessed, for its further ex- 
tension and patronage. 

The subscription price of the paper is so 
moderate, when compared with the amount 
and the character of its matter, that the pub- 
lication comes at once within the means of all 
who would, for the time, be likely to be inter- 
ested in matters of this nature. Under these 
circumstances, it is believed that the present 
list may be much increased, and the influence 
of this journal become much more extensive 
for the good it seeks. — TE PUBLISHER. 


EXCHANGES. 


All exchanges should be addressed to“ The 
Una,” 15 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. And those 
journals that notice our paper editorially, will con- 
fer a great favor upon the Movement it repre- 
sents. 


om 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A very limited number only of choice advertise- 
ments, will be admitted into the Una; and the 
friends of the Paper may do the enterprise some 
little service, in the way of support, by aid in this 
direction. We should prefer to advertise choice 


and valuable books, music, musical instruments, 
etc. 


CANVASSERS FOR THE UNA. 

We want at least from fifty to a hundred active, 

honest and efficient agents, to enter the field im- 
mediately, and to canvass it thoroughly in behalf of 
the Una. Women interested in the great, vital 
and far-reaching objects of the Paper, and who 
are deeply inspired with the subjects upon which it 
treats, will be preferred to men, though we do not 
object to an equal number of both sexes, in a work 
like this. But whether one sex or the other, or 
both feel disposed to engagein the work, we desire, 
most of all, those who have a deep and earnest 
Jaith in the principles and success of the Move- 
ment which the UNA represents; for these, other 
things being equal, will be successful agents in 
extending its circulation and advancing its truths 
and influence. Liberal commissions will be allow- 
ed. Address S. C. Hewitt, 15 Franklin st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE UNA—VOLUME THIRD. 
Commencing with January, 1855. 


PAULINA W. DAVIS, 
CAROLINE H. DALL, 


In announcing a new volume of this periodical, 
we deem it essential to call the attention of the 
reading public to the claims it may have upon their 
attention and patronage. 


The Woman’s Rights movement having become 
one of so much importance as to enlist almost every 
variety of character and shade of opinion, it has 
been deemed needful, in order that a correct his- 
tory of its progress might be preserved, its demands 
truthfully presented, and its philosophy thorough- 
ly treated, that there should be one periodical 
through which those most deeply interested could 
have utterance. 


Political papers, or those devoted to special re- 
forms, are alike unsuited to present a question 
involving so much of truth as this—one which 
needs the fairest, the most candid and careful 
examination and consideration. 


THE UNA has been free in its character, admt- 
ting almost every variety of opinion, and the 
treatment of almost every subject that might with 
propriety come within its province to investigate 
and discuss. Such it will continue to be. Art, 
Science, Literature, Philosophy—both spiritual 
and natural—the Science of Association, or the 
Re-organization of Society, and Individual Devel- 
opment, will each receive their due share of 
attention. 

Our contributors, a few of whose names we give, 
Will be warmly greeted by our readers. These 
are, Mrs. DALL, Mrs. E. OAKES SMITH, Mrs. 
F. D. GAGE, Mrs. E. CHENEY, (now in Paris,) 
Mrs. PETER, Mrs, ELIZABETH CADY STAN- 
TON, Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, and LIZ- 
ZIE LINN, whose story of ‘ Marriage the only 
Resource,” opens with the first number of the new 
year, and is quite worth the price of the yolume. 


$ EDITORS. 


The business department of the paper having 
passed into other hands, with every prospect of 
permanence, we feel much confidence in pressing 
its claims for support and attention. 


Terms :— ONE DOLLAR per annum, INVARI- 
Ant IN ADVANCE. All business letters should be 
addressed (post-paid) toS. C. HEWITT, No. 16 
Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 

All communications designed for the paper 
should be addressed to Tue Epiror, PAULINA 
W. DAVIS, Washington, D. C, 


TO THE NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL PRESS. 


Those journals which view our Uxa with a 
kindly eye, and desire its extensive circulation and 
influence, will confer a great favor upon those 
specially interested in the Movement, by giving 
the above one or more insertions in their columns, 
and calling attention to it. 


| 


MRS. OAKES SMITH'S BEAUTIFUL 
ROMANCE! 
FOURTH EDITION XOW READY. 


BERTHA AND LILLY; Or Tue PARSONAGE OP 
BEECH GLEN. One elegant 1mo Volume with Mustra- 
tions. Price &l. 


The following briet extracts are but the key-notes of 
lengthy reviews. No recent book las received more 
marked attention from the press. 

It compels the reader to linger over Its pages.“ 


(Tribune. 
y Sparkling thoughts and humane and henevolent feel- 
ings.” [Albany Argus. 
* More powerfully written than any recent work of fle- 
tion.“ {N. Y. Day Book. 
A story of exquisite beanty—graceful and fascina- 
* [Phila News, 
“We know of one woman who says itis a brave book." 
(Boston Commonwealth. 
“ Fragrant with mountain and valley flowers and water 
Ilies.““ CN. V. Dispatch, 
** Womanly genius under its happiest and purest inspi- 
rations.““ TAbany Atlas. 
A romance,“ but full of life. It bas power; it has 
trath.” {Boston Bee. 
“The ladies will find ita graceful and fascinating pro- 
duction," (Philadelphia City Item, 
Just what might be expected from a brilliant woman. 
Albany Express. 
A female delicacy of taste and perception. 
CLadies“ Rop,, 
A moral perspective of rare beauty and 1 
arp Mag. 
So intensely interesting, we read it atone sitting“! 
(Cleveland Farmer. 
it A ‘prose poem“ replete with melody and imagery." 
[Boston Chronicle. 
tt Cannot fail to inspire the reader with noble parposes.““ 
(Christian Freeman, 
% Will be eagerly sought for and read. 
Water Cure Jour. 
The style is glowing and impasslongg.““ 
(Roch. American, 
Its pages leave a very attractive impression, ` 
(Salem Gaz, 
‘Will prove a valuable accession to the home circle." 
Ladies“ Enterorise, 
‘Will be read and find many enthusiastic readers.“ 
(Bangor Mercury, 
“ A beantifal creation.“ [Boston Transcript. 
„The book before us is bravely written.'* 
(Providence Una. 
“The very best fletion we have read for ears.“ 
(Glen's Fall Republican, 
ss Characters in it worthy of lasting fame, 7 
(Hart. Repub, 
‘+ Planned and executed in a masterly manner.” 
5 4 00 11 1 { Wor. Pal. 
‘* Unique in character and elegant in style.“ 
gan binih $ 1 Eve. Post. 
ar nnot fall to enchain the reader,“ 
nese (Oneida Sachem, 
‘Will not be lald aside until the contents are devoured." 
{Hingham Journal, 
ss Not inferior to the best of Lamartine’s.’’ 
(Ohio Farmer. 
„A work of extraordinary merit“! 
(Kingston (N. Y.) Journal. 
„It will provoke discussion and elicit admiration." 
(Cleveland Herald, 
„Contains many truths found in life's experience.“! 
(Boston Freeman, 
“The story is a majestic one.“ (Ontario Messenger.“ 
It will be conceded a masterly effort." 
(Auburn Adv. 
‘The story is beautiful and winning.“ (Buffalo Exp. 
„We have read it through with unflagging intexest.““ 
(Portland Eclectic, 
Some of the dashes at real life are capital.” 
(Philadelphia Mer, 
„Will sustain her well-won reputation, 
COneida Herald. 
“The fair author has been eminently successful."" 
(Buffalo Republic, 
u A work of uncommon freshness and power.“? 
(State of Maine, 
„The style is very beantiful—the poems exquisite,’" 
CN. Y. Express, 
‘She needs only to speak and it is as good as singing.” 
(Empire City. 
It will be found to convey a healthy moral.’ 
(Metropolitan, 
“i Destined to produce a moral and social revolution. 
à i CE, Boston Gazetto- 
ubllshed and for sale to the trade by 
z J. C. DERBY, New Marble Buildings, 
No. 119 ssau st., New York. 
Single ccples'sent by mall on receipt of price. 


For SALE BY BELA MARSH, No. 15 Franklin street, 
Boston, a constant supply of the following valuable works, 
at wholesale and retail, viz. :— 

THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD; or the Age of 
Thought ; by Dr. J. H. Robinson. No atonement without 
repentance—no repentance withont reform—no reform, 
without works. Paper bound, price 60 cents; muslin 
75 cents: postage, 12 cents. 

MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE; or the reproductive 
element in man as a means to his elevation and I 
dy Henry C. Wright. ‘The present Is the child of the past, 
and the parent of the future. 75 cents; postage, 12 cents. 

ADIN BALLOU'S NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM, 650 
pages, large octavo. Trice $1 78. 

Also forsale, as above, all the works on Spiritualism, 
Antl-slavery and the varlous Reforms ; Including the Pub- 
ilcations of Messrs. Fowlers and Wells of New York. 


THE UNA. 


y * 
ENGLISH AND OTHER WORKS. 
JOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNA, or 

sent by mall or express, on receipt of price, All letters 
ordering the works, mast be Post PAID OR FREK. 

All other works in the market, Whether standard or Re- 
form treatives, will be promptly furnished to order, on 
the same terms. Address 

8. C. HEWITT, 
15 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 


A General Dictionary of Geography, 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, SATISTICAL, 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


neluding Comprehensive accounts of the Countries, 
Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 

Islands, Mountains, Valleys, & . in the world. In 7 divi- 
sions, the vòl , imperial Bvo, $2.00 cach. Vol. I. now 
ready. 

In the compilation of this work the most recent and au- 
thentic sources wili be consulted, and particular attention 
will be paid to the trade and resources of the various 
places described, and to the sovial condition, manners, 
customs, Ke, of the inhabitants. Great care will also be 
bestowed on the Physical Geography of Countries, in the 
various departments of Geology, Lydrography, Climatolo~ 
gy, Botany, Zoology, Ke, and on the laying down of peo- 
graphical positions and relative distances. 

This work will be ilustrated by above seven hundred 
engravings on wood, printed inthe text, These illustra- 
tions Wilt comprise views of Cities and Towns; of romark- 
able Buildings, Antiquities, Nataral Scenery, Costames, 
plans of Ports ant Harbors, and smail Maps of River 
mouths, Islands, and Island Groups, Ko., on an enlarged 
soule, See full Prospectus, recommendations, and condi- 
tions, in l'art First, 

We feel qualitiod to speak anhesltatingly of the great 
Leb yi or the present work to all others of its class.“ 
—Eelectle Merwe, 


AND 


THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S 
DRAWING-D0K; 


A Complete Course of Instraction for the Practical En- 
gincer ; comprising Linear Drawing, lrojections, Ec- 
centric Curves, (he various forma of Gearing, Reciproca- 
ting Machinery, Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, 
Projection of Shadows, Tinting, and Coloring, and Vers- 
pecivo, on the basis of the works of M. Le Blaue and MM. 
Armengaud. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on wood 
and stecl. In 16 parts, linmperial 4to, 50 cts. each 

“The plan of the work is extremely simple, and carried 
out with great ability and Judgment. Its general object 
Isto teach the method of representing machinery with 
effect and truth, to point out the methods by which their 
moat complicated parts can be constructed geometrically 
and Quished artistically, and to facilitate the compreben- 
sion of figures of all kinds when placed in positions not 
readily described. *'—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


THE CABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT. 
SERIES OF NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED 


A Original Designs for Modern Furniture, with descrip- 
tions ar Details of Construction, preceded by practical 
observations on the Materials asd manufacture of Cabinet 
work, anii instructions in Drawing, adapted to the trade. 
In % parts, imperial dto, 02 cts. each. 

The designs are ull drawn to scales: and the Descriptive 
Text is Illustrated by Diagrams and Details, 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 
RACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; IN WHICH 


the Theory, the Art, and the Biuiness of Farming, in 
oll their departinents, are thorcughis and practically 
treated. Dy upwards of Fifty of the most eminent Far- 
mers, Landes its, ait Rolentife Men at the day. Edi- 


ted by Jon C. Montos., With above Cre Thousand 
Illustration: wood and steel, 2 large vols., super-royal 
GV. Val cloth, 89. 


Ilustrations 
Turcos, Pla 
Machines, Ii 


on wood and steel, of Farm Iulldings, 

Ultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural 
lements, and Operations, &c., will be given 
wherever thoy can be useful, 

“Tha new * Cyolopedia of Agriculture,’ now in course 
of publication by Mlackie & Son, is, in my judgment, by 
Yur the most important and useful contripation hitherto 
made tothe agricultural Morat, Jn truth to the farmer, 
it siipersedes the necessity of (I may say) encamberin, 
himself with other works, às It embraces the entire nel 
of practive ami science connected with Agriculture, ac- 
coming to the latest and best authorities; and excludes 
much matter, to be found in earlier treatises, which care- 
Sully comlucted practical experiments, and the application 
of science in later tines, have taught us to reject as founded 
in error. Sach t+ the hmpression i have formed alter read- 
ing the whole of the 24 Parts which have been delivered 
to subscribers, so tar as they relate strictly to the Science 
and Practice of Agriculture,’ — From an article in the 
Agricultural Gazette of January 21, 1854, by CHARLES 
LAURENCE, Esq, the Querus, Cirencester, 


ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE. 


ISTRATEI SERIE i 
Peran inss by Mandea f. A. Roberts Rows 


Harding, Pro itch, Mrockedon, Barnard, &c., &. 
With Weser as OF the Scones. Vreceded by an Essay, 
develuping the Kecont History and Present Condition of 
Italy aun the Malans, by CAMILLO MAPEI, D. D., former- 
Ivy Canon of the Cathedral of Penne, and Graduate of the 


College of San Appollinare in Home, z 
roy ul ito, $10.00. ne e 


A HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED 
NATURE. 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. WITH NUMER- 


ous potes from the woras of CUVIER, WILSON, 1. 
BONAPARTE, Camrigg, VAILLANT, LAMARCK, Lreson, 
LACEPEDE, AUDUBON, &c.: as well ns frum the Works of 
the more distinguished British Naturalists, 

In this Euition of the History, the original text je re- 
tained: but extensive Notes are added on all subjects 
respecting which new light has been obtained, or tresh 
facts have been accumalated since Goldsmith wrote. In 
Pictorial Ilastration. this Edition claims precedence of 
every other; nearly 2400 IIlustrative Figures, on Steel 
and Wood, accompany the Work; and of these, 58 Plates. 
containing about 200 Figures, are Selah thd Colored, 
Complete in 2 vols., royal Sv, cloth extra, $10. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


ONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
ments, according to the most correct copies of the au- 
thorized version. With many thousand Critical, Explan- 
atory, and Practical Notes : Also, References, Readings, 
Chronological Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a su- 
perb series of Engravings, from the old masters, and from 
original designs, by Jonn MARTIN, K. L, Complete in 
38 parts, imperial 4to, $37.50, $40. and $50. $ 
“It is a noble and beautifal edition of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. No copy has ever been placed before us distingulsh- 
od by so many excellences,"'— London Art Union, 
a A splendid and cheap bible. — London Literary 
azette. 
“This is the most splendid Bible which it has ever been 
ae good fortune to see published.“ — Windsor and Eton 
press. 
None ‘of the most useful, as well as one of the most 
handsome editions of the Bible.“ — Baptist Magazine, 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN, 


RACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCEL- 
laneous; with Editorial rens and NoTEs, ond an 
Essay on Bousyan’s Genius, Times, and Contempo: 


Ranies. By Geouoe UFFOR, Editor of The Pilyrun's 
Progress, for the Ilanserd Knotly’s Society, Kc. With 
numerous Illustrations. First Complete Edition, Com- 


plete in 25 parts. J vols., super rg al SV, cloth, $13.50. 
SEPARATE ISSUES. 


To meet the wants of those who already possess tho 
Alicgorical Works of Bunyan, the Publishers divide the 
whole Works into two separate issucs. 


1. Tne EXPERINENTAL, DOCTRINAL. and PRACTICAL 
8 19 dliasiralions. 32 parts, 2 vola., super-royal 

vo, SS. 50. 

2. THE ALLEGORICAL, FIGURATIVE, and SrMBOLICAL 
WORKS. With Numerous Jilustrations. 18 parts, 1 vol. 
vo, cloth, $5.00. 

+ A complete edition of Ennyan*s Writings, in which 
nothing known to be his has been omitted, in which 
standard texts have only been used, and in which erit- 
ical and historical notices are furnished of every sêpa- 
rate work which fell trom the pon of the great Enchanter, 
was quite a desideratam. We cannot but express an earn- 
est hope that this splendid and accurate Edition of Bun- 
yan's Works will realize an extensive circulation equal to 
its merits.""—Leangelical Magazine, 


ANDERSON.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 
MEMOIRS, OF DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH 


Female Characters, embracing the period of the Cov- 
enant and Persecution, By the Rev, James Anderson. 
Numerous Engravings. Cloth, antique, $1.87); call extra, 
antique, bevelled boards, $3.50. 

It will be an immense favorite with all who can appre- 
ciate the morally sublime, — Glasgow Lxaminer. 


ANDERSON. LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 


N EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALE 

Characters belonging to the period of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. James Anderson, author of Ladies of the 
Covenant. Namerous Illustrations, from drawings by 
James Godwin and J. W. Archer, Cloth, antique. 84.20. 


ANDREW.— A CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


EING an Alphabetical Account of the various Diseases 

J incident to tie Human Frame; with Dircotions for 

thelr Treatment, and for performing the more simple ope- 

rations of Surgery, With instructions for preparing and 

administering Medicines, Kc, ke, By Ihomas Andrew, 

M. D. Ilustrated with Engravings on wood and steel. 
17 parts, royal Svo; cloth, $4.50. 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


IVIL, MILITARY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL, 
J from the landing of Julius Cæsar till the year 1840. 
13 vols., elegantly bound in cloth; $6.50. 


CASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS; 


ONTAINING UPWARDS OF 700 EXTRACTS 

in Poetry and Prose, from nearly three hundred diffe- 

rent Authors. Illustrated by twenty-five Engravings. 
24 parts, and in 4 vols., elegantly bound in cloth. $7.00. 


CHAMBERS,.--A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 


DITED by Rosert Cuameers. New Edition, revised 
Ie re. persant Uma: Witt sieht ase 
niic Portraits, and Five Engrave: tles. C 
gilt, medium Svo., 9 div., SIS. ee as 


COUTS.-A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TAI- 
LOR'S CUTTING ROOM. 


PENG A TREATISE ON MEASURING 
Cutting Clovhlog, in all Styles. and for every 
of life, &c. By Joseph Coats. With numerous 
and Diagrams; demy 4to, cloth. 87,0. 


D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. 


"TRANSLATED BY D. D. SCOTT, AND I. 
A Wire, R. A. The translation carefully revised by 
Dr. D'Aubigne. Large type. numerous Notes, not in any 
other edition, and forty illustrations, beautifally Engraved 
on Steel. $9. 


D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 


TION. 


MERALD EDITION. SAME TRANSLATION 

‘jas the above. The five volumes of the original French, 

pean relly printa in small but clear type, 1 vol., cloth 
extra, 92.00. 


GOLDSMITH.—_THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH ; 


COME, ISING CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, 
Vicar Of Wakefield, Poetical Works, Comedies, Es- 
says, Wc. with an Essay on bis Life and Writings. Mus- 


beautiful engravings on wood, 


trated by thirty seven 
2 vols., 


from designs by W. Harvey andW. B. Scott. 
foolscap Svo, cloth ; $2.50. 
GRIER.—THE MECHANICS’ POCKET 
DICTIONARY ; 


EING A COMPLETE NOTE-BOOK OF 
Technical Terma, Ralés, and Tables, useful in the Me- 
chanical Arts, Hiastrated by Engravings of Machinery, 
andl nearly 200 cuts and diagrams on wood. Tenth edition. 
Cloth, $2.25. 


JOSEPHUS._THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 
JOSEPHUS; 
* ITH MAPS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


4 vols,, demy Svo, cloth, 208, 86. 


KNOX.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JOHN KNOX, WITH INTRODUCTION 
ani Nores, by Wm. M'Gavin. Portraits. 1 vol. 
cloth, $3.25. 
REID.—TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH- 
MAKING. 


HEORETICAL AND. PRACTICAL. BY 
Thomas Reid, Edinburgh, UWlustrated with 20 Folding 
Plates, and Vignette Title. Royal 8vo, cloth, $5.25. 
REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 
A SELECTION IN POETRY AND PROSE, 
from the Works of the most eminent Writers, with 
many Original pleces. By the Editor of the ** Casquet of 
Literary Gens,“ 25 beautiful Illustrations. 4 vols. cloth, 
extra, gilt edges, $5.00. 


LIKENESS OF THEODORE PARKER. 

HI. BRNIN Aub, of Boston, has lately issued a 

characteristic likeness of this bold Reformer. 
Itis a large size, Lithographic picture, and fin- 
ished in the finest style of the Art. Price, One 
Dollar. For sale by Bera Mansn, 16 Frank- 
lin street. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. - A new first-class Weekly 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 
thè Arts; to entertainment, improvement, and progress. 
Designed to encourage a spirit of hope, manliness, and 
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criptive, Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poetry, 
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riculture, Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General 
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MARRIAGE THE ONLY RESOURCE. 
BY LIZZIE LINN. 

CHAPTER II. 
it How burns the blush of shame upon her cheek — 

How bends to earth in grief her haughty brow.’ 

Miss Sumuer announced her engagement 
to the family. Her brother Jolin raved like a 
madman. Mrs. Sumner thought she was 
disgracing the name. “ And is it for this,” 
said she, “that we have given you every 
advantage that education and wealth and 
position can bestow ? I should not have given 
my consent to your support here year after 
year, had I supposed you would form an 
alliance so much beneath us all,” 

Wealth, although generally omnipotent, was 
not so with the Sumners. ‘They loved it well 
enough, but they valued genius, talent and 
family honor more. They thought Charles 
Jerold had nothing but the windfall, hence 
their opposition. Who was his father or his 
grandfather? Did any body ever hear of 
them?” inquired John in his wrath. “ Milk- 
men or cobblers, I daresay. Women are such 
confounded fools.” 

Then it is wholly unnecessary,” responded 
his wife. “If we were poor, and Netta was 
obliged to work, that would alter the case. 
But we supply her with all that heart can ask. 
She is perfectly independent, and without a 
single cure. Now, what a return for this 
indulgence |" 

Uncle Ralph happened to be present on | 
this oceasion, and exchanged meaning glances | 
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with Netta. She heard much of this kind of 
talk with well feigned stoicism, and whenever 
she spoke evinced an unalterable determina- 
tion to abide by her engagement. 

The old man was full of fear and trembling 
for the future. He had no objection to 
Charles Jerold ; but Netta’s desperate condition, 
the sudden betrothal, the strong suspicion that 
her affections were not interested, filled him 
with sorrowful forebodings. But why should be 
try to dissuade her from her purpose? What 
inducements could he offer? Not any. He 
therefore wisely concluded to keep silent. 

To avoid the disgrace of an elopement, the 
Sumners made a wedding. A majority of 
the town, thought the match was all very well; 
but there were a few who said, “ women have 
strange fancies,” while others less amiable 
declared, that she was marrying not him, but 
his money. 


One peep now at Netta. She is looking | 


at her bridal (rousseau. A slight smile curls 


her lip, her eye gleams with intense brightness. | 


It is not the smile of joy; it is not the light of 
hope. Her burning cheek, and her wildly throb- 
bing heart, betoken a fearful strife within. 
With her clasped hands, she covers her eyes, 
as if to shut out a hateful vision; then she 
presses them upon her heart, as if to still its 
beating. “No retreat now,” were the only 
words that escaped her. : 

“ What a peerless bride!” thought Charles, 
before they descended to the drawing room. 
„How faultless in form! how graceful! 
what a fascinating elegance! And she is 
mine! Ob, bliss supreme! One hundred 
thousand is nothing compared with this treasure. 

“But I wonder how she ever happened to 
love me,” mused he, as he surveyed his inferior 
person again in the mirror. Love you! Poor 
simple-hearted brother! 

The solemnization, the congratulations, the 
bridal gifts, the journey, the honeymoon, the 
settlement, we pass over. A delightful villa 
was that of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jerold. 
Every walk, trellis and arbor was beautified 


by the skill of an artist. Every plant and 
tree and shrub occupied an appropriate posi- 
tion, and added effect to the view. The prom- 
ise of the external, was fully answered by the 
matchless and bewildering splendor of the 
internal. Mrs. Jerold’s highly cultivated taste 
was exercised in adorning the dwelling. 
Choice paintings lent their charm, and rare 
sculpture delighted the eye. The elaborately 
carved furniture, the soft rich carpets, the heavy 
sweep of damask drapery, and of cloud-like 
lace, vases of exquisite workmanship, treasures 
from the sea, and gems from oriental land, 
added to the interest and beauty and elegance 
of their apartments. 

And yet, it was not home to Charles. 
Something was wanting, he knew not what. 
It was not the home he had longed ſor — the 
home he had enjoyed in imagination. He 
was delighted with Netta’s taste and skill. 
More orderly the house could not be; the 
rooms were cheerful, the table very pleasant, 
and the food to his taste. He bad nothing to 
complain of; he did not see that aught could 
be done to add to their comfort or happiness. 
And yet he was not satisfied. “I thought 
Netta’s reserve would wear off,” he sometimes 
said to himself, “but it don’t. I took it for 
timidity ; but it’s not that. I wonder if she has 
always been thus toward every one.” 

Mrs. Jerold became exceedingly gay. She 
plunged into all the fashionable dissipation of 
the city. Hitherto, her circle had been very 
select. She was an exclusive. The Sumners 
had never mixed in promiscuous assemblies ; 
they were too good for that. But she was now 
becoming more democratic. 

Perfectly intoxicated with pleasure!“ mut- 
tered uncle Ralph, “just what might be 
expected too. Should n't wonder if she should 
neglect her home-duties, and pursue the giddy 
phantom to her own destruction. Wonder 
how much she would have cared for parties, 
had she married Ned Williams.” 

Mr. Jerold was not very fond of society. He 
sought happiness at his own fireside, rather 
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than at theatres, concerts, operas, or parties. 
Ile often went, however, to these places, but 


mostly to gratify his wife. When he absented 


himself from a press of business, she went 
without him; generally wich some of their 
particular friends, The accomplished Mrs. 
Jerold never suffered for the want of attention; 
and among her admirers were the most distin- 
guished and aristocratic of the elite. The 
voice of scandal was sometimes busy; but I 
presume there was no special aflinity between 
her and Mr, Martin, or between her and Mr. 
Reed. It is true, she had made one false step 
—she sold herself for one hundred thousand ; 
and when one’s integrity is at a discount, her 
conduct will not always bear the closest seru- 
tiny, „Sull 1 do not believe she did aught 
worthy of censure, or incompatible with her 
matrimonial relations. 

One evening Mr. Jerold returned from busi- 
ness sometime before her arrival. While 
waiting, he fell into a fit of musing. “I am 
sorry Netta is so gay. And she never was 
before her marriage. What has possessed 
her? I wouldn't keep her at home, because 
I can't go; bat I shouldn't think — well, no 
matter, I shouldn't want to go without her. 
From boyhood, even, I have longed for a 
home of my own, and for home-joys.” 

Mrs. Jerold at length entered, aud bid him 
a kind good evening. She threw off her hood 
and wrapper, and Charles thought he had 
never seen her look so beautiful. Her dress 
of green velvet, was exquisitely trimmed, and 
her jewels and complexion well harmonized 
with the color. Her white arms and neck, 
her faultless bust, her auburn tresses, abundant 
and free, the indescribable beauty of her face, 
and the high-bred patrician air, stamped her 
at once as a superior being—superior to all 
other women that he had ever seen. That 
evening she had shone with remarkable bril- 
liancy. She had riveted the attention of a 
distinguished stranger, and the excitement of 
conquest yet animated her. She looked un- 
usually happy. Charles drew his chair close 
to hers, and commenced caressing her. A 
slight frown at once gathered upon her brow, 
unknown to herself, but observed by him. 

How easily we deceive ourselves. Netta 
intended to treat her husband with much kind- 
ness and consideration. She was attentive to 
his wants — generally regardful of his feclings. 
She thought she was acting her part very suc- 
cessfully. 

This is better — this is better,“ thought 
she, as she raised her purse, that Mr. Jerold 
had one day filled with eagles, “than the 
crushing sense of dependence upon a brother. 
Now, my every wish is anticipated.” She 
walked back and forth, evidently admiring her 
magnificent boudoir. She paused before a 
mirror, and surveyed with satisfaction, her 


own elegant attire. “Charles is very, very 
kind, and I do admire his goodness of heart; 
but I don't love him, and never did. He 


do n’t know it, though, and it is all just as well 


so far as he is concerned.” But there came 
an after thought, “ How is it with me? Is all 
this splendor worth the price I have paid for 


. . “a. 1 
it? Isay again, I must subdue this fastidious- 


ness. Experiences similar to mine, are 
every day oceurrences, No use in being 
squeamish.’ Then she took up her guitar 
and attempted to drown her reflections in a 
song. 


Thus passed the life of Netta Jerold, de- | 


pendent still, and still unsatisfied, still unhap- 
py. She tried to flatter herself that she had 
bettered her condition ; but when she seriously 
considered ber present situation, she turned 
from the subject with disgust. 

Charles Jerold, although Netta had once 
jestingly said that he was half fool, was very 
far from it. It is true, he could not converse 
very learnedly npon the fine arts; he was not 
a Byron or a Burke, a Wellington ora New- 
ton. He had never devoted himself to the 
conyentionalities of society; and doubtless 
océasions might arise in which he would feel 
somewhat at a loss. He thought no less of a 
man because he did not eat peas with a fork, 
or because he did not use his napkin and fin- 
ger glass, as if he had always been used to 
them. 
man; a man of integrity and honor, and fully 
capable of maintaining a commanding position 


He was a plain common sense business | 


in the commercial world. He was very good, | 


and worthy a better fate. 
wife, and the means he furnished for gratifying 
her taste, called out a sense of gratitade on 
her part, but as yet no stronger emotion. 

The question sometimes occurred to herself 
“Why do I not love him? A truer heart 
never beat in human bos im! and am I so lost 
that I cannot appreciate that which is good 
and true? Am Iso devoted to fashion, am I 
so crazed, so mad for glory and greatness, that 
I value not that which is more rare and more 
to be prized ? ” 

The fact was just as Netta had stated it in 
the beginning. Charles Jerold was nota man 
to her taste. She was an ambitious woman — 
she belonged to a proudrace. She demanded 
great gifts, or brilliant achievements in a 
husband. He ought to have been greatly her 
superior — an object for idolatry — one wor- 
thy of worship, if it be meet to worship that 
which is human. She was naturally a noble 
woman; she had all the elements of a true 
character, though much of that which was 
good was still in embryo. All the pride 
and ambition of her soul had been devel- 
oped and cherished under the influence of 
her brother and his family. Had the better 
part of her nature received the same cultiva- 


His devotion to his | 


tion, she would have been a model of woman- 
ly love and sympathy. 

Charles Jerold admired his wife, and was 
oñen proud to call her his; but he had sagae- 
ity enough to perceive that he was by no 
means the object of her affections. He awoke 
not, however, fally to a consciousness of this 
for some three or four years; but when once 
fastened upon him, it became a ponderous 
weight. He was exceedingly miserable. He 
saw that his dreams of domestic happiness 
were never to be realized. ‘The wants of his 
nature were not met. He desired what all 
desire, a harmonious union. When his means 
allowed, he entered upon this new relation, to 
which he had been so strongly attracted, and 
expected that his wife would be to him all that 
he could ask. He felt that he had been in- 
jured—that he had been deeply wronged, and 
he would seek Netta and tell her so, There 
was no use in trying to deceive themselves 
any longer, by such a sad mockery of mar- 
riage. He resolved to do this again and again, 
before its accomplishment. Weeks, months, 
yes, a whole year passed while he was yet lies- 
itating — undeeided what to do. 

One day, after some unusual token of in- 
difference, he summoned courage to introduce 
the subject. Te found his wife in a luxurious 
fauteuil, reading a German romance. He stood 
before her, palè and trembling, though she 
heeded it not; for there was no quick eye of 
love to detect his condition. His unhappiness 
had been visible for a long time, but she had 
not seen it. He sat down beside her and took 
her hand in his. Put aside your book,” said 
he, “for I have a serious matter to talk of, I 
find that marriage has not increased our hap-, 
piness. Your heart is not mine; whether you 
have given it to another is best known to 
yourself. When I come home at night, worn 
down with care and labor, there is more of 
warmth and of welcome in my mother's cold 
picture on the wall, than you have ever 
shown. In the way of wealth and elegant 
appointments, I have given you all that heart 
could desire; and had you but returned my 
affection, I could have loved you to idolatry. 
But my love has come back to me with pain- 
fal certainty. It is withering and dying. I 
am unutterably wretched. Don’t let us try 
any longer to deceive ourselves, or to deceive 
each other. Don’t let us pretend to a union 
when we are as far asunder as the poles. 
Separation would be infinitel} better than a life 
like this.” 

Netta became deathly pale. This was 
wholly unexpected; it was like a fatal dash 
upon a rock in a smooth sea. She shrank 
away from her husband, while a sense of her 
own unworthiness and hypocrisy fastened 
upon her like a thousand vipers. She bulk 
fainted; she was wild with despair. At 


ea 
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and broken sentences, — “ separation—cast më 
off —cold world — sneers — charity.” 
No, Netta, now look up and hear me.” 
She gazed at him, as if the fate of a whole 
world hung upon the words he should utter. 
I could not throw off my obligations as easily 
as you do yours. I have promised to support 


you ; and that you shall have so long as these | 


hands can earn it.“ At that word support, a 
bitter smile played upon her face; she bit her 
lip and looked imploringly heayenward. 
“You married for money,” continued he, 
“and you shall receive all that in your heart 
you ever bargained for. 
ceived, J have been disappointed; but you 
are not, and shall not be. You married for a 
home. You have this. My fortune is ample ; 
use as much of it as you please. Oh! I 
would give it all for the balf even of one true 
heart! Go and array yourself in all the trap- 
pings and gewgaws of wealth at my expense, 
if your conscience will let you do it; and I 
dare say it will in future, as it bas done in 
time past. Make yourself attractive to the 
world; bestow your sweet smiles and words 
upon whom you please, but claim no regard, 
no respect from me. The best and the purest 
alle tion I could bring, yon have cast from you 
as worthless rubbish. You have forfeited all 
right to my confidence, you have blotted out 
all hope of happiness. You perjured your- 
self at the marriage altar; and every day 
since, yon have acted ont a falsehood. What 
is life worth when we carry about a sad, aching 
heart? What is home, with no love in it? 
False, cruel woman! You have mingled for 
me a cup, as loathsome and as bitter as could 
have been mingled by a demon.” 

Stop! stop, Charles! You know not what 
you say. Iam not what you deem me. You 
know nothing of my situ ion — of the 
strength of the temptation to which I yield- 
ed.” 

“And T don’t want to know anything about 
it. There are no circumstances that can 
extenuate the crime. Nothing can excul- 
pate a woman who plays the hypocrite as 
you have done —who marries for money! 
Oh shameless, wicked woman!“ 

This was uttered in a tone of reproach, she 
had never before heard; but he immediately 
left her presence and there was no opportuni- 
ty to reply, 

Netta’s hour of humiliation and trial had 
come. Her former state of dependence was 
naught compared with this. To be thus re- 
viled by Charles Jerold, whom she had stoop- 
ed to marry, whom she had once regarded as 
hardly worthy to unloose the latchet of her 
shoes,—this was too much. And yet she 
knew she deserved it all—she was worthy 
the severest reprimand. She felt his superi- 


J have been de- | 


contempt for marriages of convenience, his 
faithful, loving nature, contrasted strikingly 
with her own dishonorable conduct. 


For the Literary Club, Jan. 6, 1855. 
CONFUCIUS AND HIS TEACHINGS. 


This world betrays divine handiwork like a 


secret which it cannot keep. Each sbape as- | 


sumed by natural growths, each color in which 
they come arrayed, every tone in winds, in 
running waters, or in the voice of living things, 
testifies of the eye, beneath whose scrutiny 
creation is evolved in fitness and comeliness ; 
of the taste, which originates visions of beauty ; 
of the ear, which echoes to ideal harmonies. 
Day by day, year after year, from age to age, 
in all times and in all places the revelation is 
renewed. 


Bat man’s mental history, and the phenom- | 


ena of human life, bring us a clearer scripture 
and a richer prophecy. ‘The fact is illumined 
here and there among the centuries, by men 
who stood forth the witnesses of polar truths, 
denoting like stars the position of the heavens. 
Nations and generations becoming their juries 
and pronouncing in favor of the truth they 
told, so pronouncing because they could not 
otherwise; for the Urim and the Thummim 
planted in man’s heart by she Lord who made 
him, will shed whatever dims their lustre, and 
will gleam and sparkle when the truth is seen, 
yielding, it may be, an unwilling recognition 
to that whieh they would fain ignore. 
Twenty-three bundred years ago, if our 
chronology be true, some 500 years before the 
Birth of Christ, Koong-foo-tse lived in one of 
the Chinese states, The Jesuits render his 
name in Latin form Confucius. The various 
kindred kingdoms then existing within the 
present Chinese territory, were not merged 
into one empire till after his death. His na- 
tive state, Loo, is embraced in what is now the 
province of Shantong, south-east of Pekin 


and the Great Wall, and bordering on the Yel- | 


low sea. Confucius is said to have been born 
of an illustrious family. Legends tell that his 
mother prayed to the hill Ne for a son, and at 
his birth two dragons encircled the house, and 
music was heard in the air. Confucius was 
his mother's only son. His father held a high 
oflice, but dying when he was a little child, 
left the young philosopher to learn what virtues 
poverty can teach. This compelled him to 
apply himself to horsemanship, archery and 
other arts, ia which he attained much skill. 


As a child, he was modest, grave and courteous, | 


fond of imitating the ceremonies of worship, 
and of an inquisitive and wakeful mind. He 
manifested great love of study, and a proclivity 
towards philosophical inquiry. Later in life 


he sought continually to actualize his theories 


length there escaped from her lips incoherent | ority. His stern integrity of character, his of moral and political science. To make be- 


nevolent men and orderly citizens was his 
paramount and constant aim. He married at 
19, but after the birth of one son he divorced 
his wife, the Jesuits say,in order that he might 
devote himself more wholly to his schemes. 
His son died before him, but his grandson be- 
came one of his most illustrious disciples, and 
from him has sprung a very numerous family, 
which constitutes the only permanent nobility 
of China, vested in all ages with special po- 
litical privileges by virtue of their descent. 
Confucius, in middle life, seems to have filled 
successively various posts of trust requiring 
judgment and activity, still prosecuting bis in- 
quiries, and travelling at times from province 
to province, instructing the common people 
every where in his maxims of morality, and 
visiting the Courts of Kings to inculcate his 
political theories. He urged self-control and 
benevolence as the cardinal virtues, and filial 
reverence as the crowning social excellence. 
He sought to model the government of the 
state on patriarchal principles, and to extend 
the filial tie between the subject and the 
prince. At the age of 55 he attained the 


post of prime minister in his native province. 


Under his counsels the welfare and happiness 
of the people are said to have been much pro- 
moted. His prince becoming corrupted ang 
enfeebled by licentions indulgence, Confucius, 
disgusted and despondent, abandoned his of- 
fice and his native state, and sought among 
neighboring princes for an opportunity of 
practising his governmental theories, but in 
vain. He then devoted himself, sometimes 
amid deep poverty, to the perfection of his 
theories, and the production of the four books 
composed by him, as well as to the revision of 
the five books esteemed as sacred before his 
time. Of these five books, four purport to 
contain the deeds and sayings of very ancient 
princes. Amid fable and extravagance, they 
convey many admirable sentiments and moral 
precepts. The fifth of these sacred books of 
the ancients is the Li-ki, or manual of cere- 


| monies and duties, compiled from older books 


by Confucius. With its precepts the Chinese 
moralist conforms his automaton practice. 
The four books original with Confucius and 
his disciple Mengtse or Mencius, are regarded 
as only less sacred than the five more ancient 
ones. ‘They treat more directly and exclusively 
of morals, The first was designed particularly 
for the conductof men in authority. Here is 
a sample of its spirit: 

„Amongst those in the midst of whom you 
live, there are some above you, others inferior 
to you, and others that are your equals. There 
are some that preceded you, others that are 
to be your successors ; you have them on your 
right hand and on your left. Consider that 
all these men have the same passions with 
you, and that what you desire they should do 
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or not do unto you, they desire you should do 
or not do unto them. What you therefore, 
hate and blame in your superiors, be sure not 
to practise towards your inferiors; and what 
you hate and blame in your inferiors, practise 
not to your superiors. What displeases you 

in your predecessors, eschew to give an exam- 
| ple to those that shall come atter, and, as in 

case you should give them such an example, 
you would desire that they should not follow it, 
| so vou should not follow the bad example of 
| them that have preceded you, In fine, what 
| you blame in those which are on your right 
| nd, practise not to those which are on your 
left; and what you reprehend in those upon 
your left hand, be sure not to practise towards 
| those that are on your right. Behold after 
| what manner we ought to measure and regu- 
late all our actions,” 


| The second book, called the “Infallible 
Medium,” urges discretion and self-control, 
thus: 


“Tt is not a very easy thing to acquire that 
| medium which I so much commend. Alas, 
there is nothing so difficult; it is an affair 
which requires great painsand industry. You 

will find men capable of governing happily 

the kingdoms of the earth. You will see some 

that have magnanimity enough to refuse the 

most considerable dignities and advantages. 
There will be some also that will have courage 

* enough to walk on nuked swords. But you 
will find few that are capable of keeping a 


just mean. 
age and virtue are required.” 

A perfect man ought always to be busied 
in conquering himself. He must suit bimself 
to the manners and tempers of others, but he 
ought always to be master of his own heart 
and actions, He must not suffer himself to be 
corrupted by the conversation or examples of 
loose and effeminate persons. He must never 
obey till he has first examined what is com- 
manded him. He must never imitate others 
without judgment. In the midst of so many 

| mad and blind persons who go at random, he 
| must walk aright, and not incline to any 
| par: this is the true valor. If one be in a 
ingdom where virtue and laws are contemned, 
and in the confusion and disorder which there 
prevail, he be depressed with poverty, afflicted, 
reduced even to the loss of life, but yet in 
| the midst of so many miseries he remain con- 
| stant, preserve all the innoceney of his man- 
| ners, and never change his opinion, Ah, how 
great and illustrious is this valor! I require 
and expect, from you, my dear disciples, a 
| valor of the nature above mentioned!“ 
| “Take heed bow you act when you are 
| alone. Although you should be retirel into 
| the most solitary and private place of your 
house, you ought to do nothing whereof you 
would be ashamed if you were in company or 
in publio,” 


| The third book records tho discourses of 
| several persons that reason and philosophize 
together: 


„What think you of a poor man,“ says a 
disciple, „ who being able to diminish his pov- 
erty through flattery, refuses to accept this 
offer, and courageously maintains that none but 
cowards and low-spirited men flatter? What 
think you of a rich man, who notwithstanding 


To arrive hereat, art, labor, cour- | 


his riches is not proud ?“ “Tsay,” replied Con- 
fucius, “that they are both praiseworthy, but 
that they are not to be considered as if they 
were arrived at the highest degree of virtue. 
He that is poor ought to be cheerful and con- 
tent in the midst of this indigence. He that 


is rich ought to be good to all. He that is of | 


an abject spirit does good only to certain 


persons; certain passions, certain particular | 


friendships cause him to act; his friendship is 
interested. He disperses his wealth only with 
a prospect of reaping more than he sows; he 


seeks only his own interest; but the love of | 


the perfect man is a universal love—a love 
whose object is all mankind.” “ A soldier of 
Ci,” said they to him, “lost his buckler, and 
having a long time sought after it in vain, he 
at last comforts himself with this reflection : 
‘a soldier hus lost his buckler, but a soldier of 
our camp has found it; he will use it.“ “It 
had been much better spoken,” replied Con- 
fucius, “if he had said, ‘a man has lost his 
buckler, but a man will find it” 


Again : 


“ He that has sinned against Heaven, should 
address himself only to Heaven; for to whom 
can he address himself to obtain the pardon 
of his crimes, seeing that there is not any 
deity above Heaven.” 


Among the maxims of Confucius take the 
following: 


“The way that leads to virtue is long. but 
it is thy duty to finish this long race. Allege 
not for thine excuse that thou hast not strength 
enough, that difficulties discourage thee, and 
that thou shalt be at last forced to stop in the 
midst of the coarse. Thou knowest nothing— 
begin torun, it is a sign thou bast not as yet 
begun; thou shouldst not use this language.” 

“It is not enough to know virtue, it is 


| necessary to love it; but it is not sufficient to 


love it, it is necessary to possess it.” - 

“Do nothing that is unhandsome, although 
thou shouldst have art enough to make thine 
action approved. Thou mayst easily deceive 
the eyes of man; but thou canst never de- 
ceive Heaven; its eyes are too penetrating 
and clear.” 

“ Wouldst thou learn to die well? Learn 

first to live well !” 
Jo sin and not to repent, is properly to 
sin.” 
“The wise man must learn to know the 
heart of man; to the end that taking every 
one according to his own inclination he may 
not labor in vain, when he shall discourse to 
him of virtue. All men ought not to be in- 
structed after the same way; thore are divers 
paths that lead to virtue; the wise man should 
be ignorant of none of them.” 

i Combat night and day against thy vices; 
and if by thy cares and vigitance thou gainest 
the victory over thyself, courageously attack 
the vices of others—but attack them not be- 
fore this be done; there is nothing more ri- 


| surprising problem. 


| be mean, crafty, regardless of truth except from 


diculous than to complain of others’ defects, | 


when we haye the very same.” 

“ He that applies himself to virtue has three 
enemies to combat which he must subdue 5 
incontinence, when he is as yet in the vigor of 
his age, and the blood boils in bis veins: con- 
tests and disputes, when he bas arrived at a 
mature age ; and covelousness, when he is old.” 


to serve men, howcan youserve spirits?” He 


| elaborate discourses, oug 


| ering, it is sometimes covered by so many 


“ Silence is absolutely necessary to the wise 
man. Great speeches, 157 57 ol eloquence, 
is 


t to be 11 
unknown to him; his actions ought to 
language. As for me, I would never 
more.“ Heaven speaks; but what laugu 
does it use to speak to man? That there 
a sovereign principle from which all thi 
depend, a sovereign principle which makes 
them to act and move, Its motion is its lan- 
guage: it reduces the seasons to their times, 
it agitates nature, it makes it produce. This 
silence is eloquent.“ 

“ The natural light is only a perpetual con- 
formity of our souls with the laws of Heaven. 
Men never can lose this light. It is true that 
the heart of man being inconstant and wav- 


— =e 


clouds that it seems wholly extinguished. The 
wise man experiences it bimselt, for he may 
fali into small errors and commit light offences, 
yet the wise man cannot be virtaous while he 
is in this state; it would be a contradiction to 
say it.” f 

“ The wise man seeks the cause of his de- 
fects in himself; but the fool avoiding himself, 
seeks it in all others besides himself.” 

“ Heaven shortens not the life of wan; it 
is man that does it by his own crimes. Thou 
mayest avoid the calamities that come from 
Heaven ; bat thou canst never escape those 
which thou drawest upon thyself by thy 
crimes.” 


These are but a few extracts from the noble 
sayings of Confucius, whose disinterested life 
appears to have been consistent with a system 
akin to New Testament morality. The nation 
which furnished but a little company of fol- 
lowers to the living sage, has reared countless 
temples to his memory. The local dignitaries 
of his time refused his dearest wish—to re- 
duce to experiment his theory of paternal 
government; but his sentiments, treasured and 
transmitted through twenty centuries, form 
this day the acknowledged standard of 360,- 
000,000 of men, Now springs before us this 
With a record of such 
morality, illustrated by such a life, why are 
the myriads of Chinamen what they are? As 
arule, though kind and sociable, they are said to 


motives of policy, cowardly, addicted to licen- 

tiousness and intemperance. In their religion 

the puerile ceremonies and worthless forms 
are sacredly adhered to, enforced by gov- 

ernment, and rigidly maintained. But the | 
principles of purest character and of perpetual -~ | 
worth are not embodied in the people's life. | 
Indeed, multitudes of the Chinese, while ac- 
knowledging as supremely binding the morul- | 
ity of Confucius, accept the religious worship 
of the Buddha or of Yaou. 

In a few sayings of Confucius there are al- 
lusions to a higher power, but of the natare of 
the Creator he declines to express an opinion. 
A disciple asked, “ How must we serve spirit- 
ual beings?” He replied, „ Not being able 


| 
| 
| 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN, 


inquired about the dead. Not knowing the 
state of the living,” said the sage, “ how can 
you know the state of the dead?“ His maxim 
was “respect the gods, but keep them at a 
distance.” The strong instincts of bis God- 
given nature bound the philosopher to his mo- | 
rality. But to most it became a dreary path 
of prescription and dry self:negation, without 
belief in the real presence or trust in the 
actual providence of Deity. He no where 
definitely teaches the doctrine of a future life. 
The strength of that conviction is wanting to 
sustain him who wrestles with circumstance 
and impulse. His system needs that splendid 
hope, to allure to virtue and give majesty to 
life. There was truth for the intellect, duty 
for the conscience, but for the yearning heart 
—starvation. 

Yet the old man battled bravely to the end, 
for all he knew of truth. In old age and pov- 
erty he confirmed his disciples, and recorded 
for posterity all he could of those beliefs and 
thoughts which had stirred his earnest soul 
and shaped his unselfish life. His last work 
was a history of his own times, expressing his 
opinion of the conduct of various rulers fear- 
lessly and strongly. In his seventy-third year, 
the legend runs, his followers found a unicorn 
in the woods, which he regarded as indicative 
of his death. Wiping away his tears, he ex- 
claimed “ My teaching is ended,” and so died. 

Beneath fable and canonization, we detect 
in many immortal sayings, the sincere and en- 
ergetic life of a great man. We welcome the 
concurring testimony of many ages to the 
power of primal truth. We welcome in all 
kindreds, tongues and peoples, the ceriain in- 
dications of a world-wide brotherhood. The 
Mongol Koong-foo-tse, the Persian Zoroaster, 
the Hebrew Moses, and Socrates the Greek, 
meet as men, in ll the essentials of manhood, 
with Cicero of old Rome and the Arabian 
Mohammed, with the German Charlemagne, 
the English Cromwell and the African hero of 
St. Domingo, Toussaint L'Ouverture, illus- 
trious among that great fraternity. The mind, 
the conscience and the heart of man, in Jew 
and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond and 
free, unite to recognize in what is true and 
just and good, the authoritative seal of God. 

The book of Esdras says: k 

As for the Truth, it endureth and is always 
strong—it liveth and conquereth forevermore.” 


LETTER FROM A LADY IN 
FLORENCE. 
{AN EXTRACT.] 
Villa Jéddes, Bellosquardo, } 
August 30, 1854. 

When T arrived at Florence, in the summer 
of 1853, the crops had all failed, and famine 
stared the poor ‘Tuseans in the face. During 
the past winter, so high was the price of bread, 


that laborers not unfrequently dropped in the 
streets from exhaustion, unable even to pro- 
eure this first necessity of life. The hearts of 
tlre Italian peasantry are gladdened by this 
year’s prospects; a fine wheat harvest has 
been gathered, the fig is ripening to perfection, 
and the olive tree is breaking with its welcome 
load of fruit. The grape has, it is true, again 
failed, and many even fear that the vine will 
die out from this old country; but with an 
abundance of bread and oil, the farmer can live. 

If I was struck in France by the ugly and 
forbidding countenances of the masses, I am 
equally charmed here with the grace and 
beauty of the peasantry, who, notwithstanding 
their simple food—the most prosperous of 
them rarely indulging in meat, except on festa 


| days—are not only handsome in the usual 
| acceptation of the word, but have the appear- 


ance of fine health. Their figures are good, 
complexions fresh and clear, eyes and hair, 
particularly the latter, always beautiful. On 
festa days you will meet parties of men in their 


jaunty pasani jackets, escorting troops of | 
| beautifu 


women, with tightly fitting basques, 
showing, to the greatest advantage, their fine 
figures, leghorn hats coquettishly placed on 
the back of the head, and with necklaces and 
ear-rings of pearls, cameos, and garnets, that 
many a fashionist might covet; for these 
jewels are their saving banks; they add pearl 
to pearl, and cameo to cameo, from their earn- 
ings, until it becomes an easy matter for their 
beaux to calculate their fortunes, or form a 
just estimate of their industry and thrift. 

I have made myself acquainted, for miles 
around our vilfa, with all the roads, Janes, villas, 
and cottages of the country, and notwithstand- 
ing all that we hear of Austrians, and political 
oppression, the peasantry seem to be contented, 
and, much to my astonishment, industrious, 
thrifty, and cleanly ; assuredly not the charac- 
teristi¢s usually ascribed to the Italians. 

You may understand that bandits and cut- 
throats are personages of the past, when I tell 


| you that only last evening, at the hour when 


witches ride broomsticks, fairies hold high 
revel, and „spirits are abroad,” we returned 
home to our villa on foot, from Florence, where, 
at the Casa Delbello, the residence of our 
ex-chareé to Turin, Mr. Kinney, we had been 
passing the evening. Americans may justly 
feel a pride in being represented abroad by 
such a person as Mr. Kinney. Irreproachable 
in bis domestic relations, true to himself and 
to his country, Mr. Kinney yet possesses that 
high intelligence and fine breeding which 
command for him the respect of foreigners, 
and confiem his countrymen in the impression 
that with him the dignity of the United States 
is safe. 

Our young American artiste, Elise Hensler, 
has been passing a few weeks with us, and has 
made our old villa ring with the enchanting 
music of the great composers, and those ex- 
quisite little German melodies, that so touch 
the heart; her only rival in song has been a 
nightingale, who, at night, perches himself on 
atree near our drawing-room window, as if 


| he would share with her the applause of friends 
and peasants; for, whilst the first come to us 


from Florence, the latter, from all the neigh- 
boring cottages, collect in the garden, or 
around the windows, to listen, and listen ap- 
preciatingly. Even the nightingale pauses in 
his song, and friends and peasants listen, with 
almost breathless attention, as she gives with 


t 


such melodious notes, such précision and feel- 
ing, the divine music of the Casta Diva. I 
mean much when I tell you that this young 
girl is yet unspoiled, and bears modestly her 
budding honors. Could you see her romping 
through the green walks of the podere, “over 
the hills and far away,” with a troop of little 
Americans and some peasant children, who 
have attached themselves to the party, a pet 
dog, and a colored nurse, who has followed us 
from Virginia—could you hear them, in the 
abandon of enjoyment, shouting, singing, 
screaming, until the peasants pause to loo 
and laugh at the young forestiere, and a grave, 
dignified Swiss governess, who brings up the 
rear, in vain calls out “tenez mes enfants, 
vous faites trop de bruit ;“ or could you see 
her in the evening, seated at the piano, with 
that same little group of “young America” 
gathered about her, and witness her good na- 
tured compliance with their oft-reiterated re- 
quest of “another song, Miss Hensler,” you 
could scarcely realize that it was the highly 
gifted young “ prima donna,” who, at the age 
of eighteen, is mistress of four languages, and 
with a voice and musical talent of the highest 
order, engaged to appear at one of the first 
opera houses of Europe. 

Our country life has been rendered doubly 
healthful and agreeable by several distant ex- 
cursions in Tuscany. An afternoon drive of 
a few hours brought us to Pratolino, one of the 
most famous of the numerous country seats of 
the Duke. ‘The villa, built by Francesco di 
Medici, for his fair, wicked mistress, Bianca 
Capello, whose charms, as well as the beauties 
of Piatolino, have been sung by Tasso, has 
been pulled down, and a plain, modern house 
occupies its place; but the water-works, and 
the colossal statue of the Apennines, remain, 
monuments of the extravagance of the Medici. 

The whole drive, like all other roads within 
ten miles of Florence, was lined by villas, 
vineyards, and olive groves. Among the for- 
mer, we passed, near Fiesole, the villa Borg- 
hese, recently purchased by Mario and Grisi, 
as their retreat, after they have surſeited them- 
selves with the applause, and lined their pock- 
ets with the gold, of Europe and America. 
It is on a grand scale, and in fine order, hav- 
ing been recently owned and occupied by an 
Englishman of fortune.— Globe. 


Nover MarrraGre.—tThe other day the 
sedate clerk of our court was surprised by a 
marriage in his presence, of a couple who 
walked into his office. It was in this wise :— 
He was sitting at his desk, busily engaged in 
writing, when a gentleman from the country, 
about fifty years of age, and a lady not far be- 
hind in this respect, entered the office ; and, 
after the usual salutations, the man asked him 
a few questions about the law on contracts, 
and wished to know what marriage was con- 
sidered, legally. ‘The clerk informed him that 
it was esteemed a civil contract, when the old 
gentleman pulled out a paper, read overa 
short agreement made by the parties before 
him, to live together their natural lives, and 
to have and to hold, as the laws goes, all things 
in common for their mutual benefit; asked the 
clerk to record it, paying over his fee, fifty cents, 
and both deliberately and quietly walked off, 
leaving the clerk in utter astonishment, and 
pretty well confounded by what he had never 
seen before—a marriage without a parson, 
judge, or squire.—Vort Smith Herald. 
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IMPROMPTU LINES, 


On a friend’s asking me for Poetry on a Snow- 
storm. 


DY MRS, FRANCES D. GAGB. 


j „It is too cold.“ So spake the Poet's tongue, 
| For all around, the forest dazzling hung 
| With pendent jewels; and a snow-dropped veil 
| | Shrouded the landscape, —hill-side, bank and dale. 
i | 
| 
| 
| 


It is too cold; oh! I would have my thought 

With summer gladness, flowers and beauty 
wrought. 

The wild bird's noto should thrill thro’ all my song 

And fragrant zephyrs seem to sweep along. 


It is too cold for Poesy.— The storm 

Hath hung a winding sheet around each form ; 
The winds thro’ rustling tree-tops sadly moan, 
And Echo from the plains, gives back the groan, 


It is too cold for Poesy. See, the rill 

Is bound with icy fetters ; from the hill, 
Sweeps the deep snow-drift; nota living thing 
Betokens life, on nimble foot or wing. 


So hath it sometimes been with us in life, 


Binding each twig of joy in its cold pall, 
Leaving no bud of hope exempt from thrall. 


et is too cold.”"—So have we often said, 

When the thick storm-cloud gathered over head 
Of trial and misfortune; dropping slow 

| Upon our loves, and chilling all below. 


| “Tt is too cold.“ — So doth the heart oft sigh; 
| As fashion’s worl i so selfishly rolls by, 

In all its jewelled pride and icy glare, 

We sigh for gemal warmth.—It is not there. 


The spring’s sweet freshness, summer's ripening 
grain,— 

The autumn fruit — the corn upon the plain, 

| | Are like the bounding heart and spirit bold,— 

All bound in icy forms.—It is too cold. 


It is too cold.” So do we often cry, 

As guilt or crimo in madness rushes by,— 
Crushing the beautiful beneath their power, 
Hiding the face of right in that dark hour, 


It is too cold.“ — So do we often feel, 

| When proud oppression, with its iron heel, 

| | Strides a stern Despot o'er our favor'd land. 
Chilling all hearts with cruel tyrant's hand. 


strong. 
Oh! let them sweep like summer winds along.— 
Pour down the sunshine. Set the chained rills 
| free, 
Of human love and human sympathy. 


We know these frosts and snows will not remain,— 

That spring with flowers and birds will come 
again; 

And where the wintry winds now sadly sigh, 

Birds, leaves and fruits, make hearts beat joyfally. 


The brook will rush with gladness down the vale, 
Rippling its thankfulness to hill and dale; 
And all the earth awake from its cold rest, 
To woo the sunshine to its longing breast. 


When o'er our plain hath swept the frost of strife, | 


“Tt seems too cold.“ — But love and truth are 


j] 


So shall our strifes and sorrows pass away ; 

So all our idle fashions yield their sway — 

Guilt and oppression from their thrones be hurled, 
And love and truth in triumph rule the world. 


“ Hope on, hope ever. — As the coldest day 
Will have its end, een so must pass away 
Life’s wrongs and errors. On, then, and behold! 
There'll come a time, when ‘twill not be“ too 
cold.“ 
Sr. Louis, Jax. 12, 1855. 


— — -| 
DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


In quiet woodland's still recess, 
Groweth a tiny flower; 

Of regal purple is her dress, 
Light as a fairy’s her caress — 
The fleeting zephyr's dower. 


Her calyx is a censer bright, 
Swung by the passing wind; 

Only her fragrance marks her place 
Mid the anemone’s embrace, 

Or woodbine’s wreath behind. 


The aged watchmen of the skies, 
The ever youthful stars, 
With none the less of glory rise, 
Though sleep hath closed all human eyes, 
In the still midnight drear. 


And on the quiet evening air, 
Amid the arches dim, 

Of moonlit boughs and tendrils fair, 
Beyond the reach of mortal ear, 
Sings the nightingale her hymn. 


And far beneath the restless wave, 
The coral brightly gleams; 
And brilliant shells their beauty save, 
In deep content and silence grave, 
Unknown to mortal dreams. 


Why cannot man, Earth's fairest flower, 
More deathless than the star, 

Attain the same ennobling power, 

Each selfish thought to triumph o'er — 
Be as the angels are ? 


8. C. n. 
EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPON- 
DENCE, 


We have not been in the babit of publish- 
ing letters commendatory of our work; but 
with the opening of this volume, it may not 
perhaps be deemed an unpardonable offence 
against good taste, if we fall into the fishion 
of our contemporaries, and give our readers, 
occasionally, a line of what is to us as the 
manna in the wilderness. We do it for a 


| purpose which will be seen from the tenor of 


the letters: 


` 
Cenar Rarips, Jan. 1855. 


Hanz vatven Frienv: If you will 
excuse the informality of a half sheet, I will 
address a few lines to you in grateful acknowl- 
edgment of your favor of Dec. 29, and ex- 


| can reach prejudice. 


| —of that lofty moral integrity which disdains 


| and sustain their efforts, and keep their noble 


press my heart-felt satisfaction at its intelli- 
gence, that the “ Una shall be revived.” In- 
deed, we cannot spare so important an officer 
in our ranks; she must be supported—if not 
hy subscribers, we must do so by subscription, 
There is quite a considerable army of such 
women as will take hold upon this suggestion, 
and aid, with purse and pen, the circulation, 
as well as resuscitation of our two valuable 
papers, which, if they did not lead off in the 
sacred cause of woman’s elevation, certain! 
did take their stand at the very head of all 
others. These, the “ Una,” and “ Genius of 
Liberty,” must be supported. Argument is 
not what we want. It never has and never 
But we want and must 
have facts which bear upon their face, not 
fiction, but undying truth. We want women 
who are themselves elevated— elevated beyond 
the idle educational Circumstances of the day 


the frivolity and perishable importance of 
fushionable life. We want mothers who are 
in themselves noble, independent enough to 
resist the temptations which surround their 

outhful daughters, so as to confirm their best 
impulses, instead of teaching them by example, 
the necessity of acquiescing in the claims of 
that humbug, fashion. Such were the mothers 
of the [<formation, and such were they of the 
Revolution. Such were the Portias, and Vo- 
luinnias and Cornelias of the Roman common- 
wealth. These are to be formed (or reformed) 
only by the same educational circumstances, 
i. e, by a proper cultivation of mind, added 
to a thorough moral and religious one. How 
is this to be effected? Why, by precisely the 
same means used to elevate man, of whom 
woman is a part, Home, with its pleasures 
and its loves, depends for subsistence upon a 
wise mother. Now those amongst us who are 
capable of drawing the attention of the sex to 
this important duty—aiding in the elevation 
of the human race in any and every way 
are under a great responsibility, Such I claim 
to be you and your contributors: the Genius 
of Liberty and hers; and I shall feel myself 
bound to do all I can to forward their objects, 


conductors above every difficulty. I will my- 
self subscribe handsomely if you find you can 
bring this subject before our most active la- 
dies, and get others to follow me. I have fre- 
quently written for our papers, but never twice 
by the same signature, as L am extremely un- 
willing to let my name be known. J am carn- 
est in all I door atfempt to do. If 1 fail, it 
is not for want of patience and energy. 

I will send you a piece soon, and it you find 
it worthy a place in your paper, you are quite 
welcome to its use, and any which may follow 
from my poor pen. I enclose you meantime 
two dollars, as I wish to have more than one 
copy, that I may send the other to those who, 
though willing, cannot afford even one dollar 
for a subscription. 

You are now in a first rate position to make 
your paper highly interesting, and I hope 
your health will enable you to do so. 

I did not intend to write one half of all I 
have said—pray excuse me. 

Most truly your admirer, 
and faithfully yours. 
Jan. 28th. 

My Dear Mrs. Davis:—The Una has 
again appeared, like an old and pleasant friend. 
We cannot part with it— it must live and’ 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


truth must prevail. If I had money, it should 
know no want, for I would sustain it alone tor 
gratuitous circulation; but, alas, I earn every 
dollar with my own bands, and the body must 
be fed and clothed. Are there not rich wo- 
men who claim to be women’s rights women ? 
If so, why do they not seize upon the press as 
their engine through which to make public 
sentiment ? + 3 2 * 

Yours with esteem. 


Jan. 15th. 


Mus. Davis:—Dear Madam:—I am truly 
thankful that you are to publish another vol- 
ume of the Una. I hope it may be a perma- 
nent paper. J read a numberof public jour- 
nals, but no one affords me so much pleasure 
and profit as your humble Una. T have read 
it from the first number, and have taken great 
interest in it, and will endeavor to get sub- 
scribers for you. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 22, 1855. 


Mrs. P. W. Davis:— Dear Madam : 
Yours of the 4th reached me two weeks ago. 
Thank you for its kind expressions. Any in- 
terest I have felt Tor the UNA and the cause it 
advocates, has been fairly won by the merits 
of the paper and the goodness of the cause, 
and deserves no gratitude. I would gladly aid 
you by contributions, as you desire, but that 
business incessantly occupies my time. As an 
earnest of pood wishes, however, I enclose a 
little poem and a short essay on Confucius. I 
doubt whether either be suited for the Una, 
especially the essay, which is too long to print 
entire, yet would sufer by division. 


We think otherwise, and sincerely thank 
our friend for both the essay and the poem. 


—.— 


In the Jinuary number of the Una, our 
English correspondent alluded to the injustice 


which Dr. Emily Blackwell met with in Ed- 


inburgh. 

It is due however to that fine old city, as 
well as to the physician herself, to add certain 
facts in relation to the course of study pursued 
there by her, which has been successful to a 
degree that surpassed her most sanguine hopes. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell went to Edinburgh, 
not to attend the Hospital, but to see if pos- 
sible, the extensive private practice of Dr. 
Simpson, which, she was informed by the 
London physicians, would be more valuable to 


her than any hospital in Europe. Dr. Simp- | 


son stands at the head of the obstetricians of 
Great Britain, and bis reputation and practice 
in female diseases are immense. His large es- 
tablishment is daily thronged with patients of 
every rauk and almost every country, and to 
this wide field of observation Dr. Emily 
Blackwell was at once welcomed, with the 
warmest and most liberal open-heartedness. 
She took up her residence in the Lying-In 
Hospital, closely watching its practice at night 
and in leisure hours, while each day was 
spent in the Doctor's consulting rooms, often 
in company with the most distinguished phy- 


sicians from abroad. For eight months she 
remained in a position which she felt to be 
invaluable, assisting in the in-door and out- 
door practice, familiarizing herself in daily 
experience with the most varied forms of dis- 
ease and their most successful methods’ of 
treatment, recording important observations 
on many obscure medical points, and drawing 
from the large library at her command a store 
of information for future use. 

Her work there is now done, and she pro- 
ceeds to London, to avail herself of the op- 
portunities offered her for thorough study in 
that city of noble medical foundations, before 
she investigates the brilliant but often unrelia- 
ble practice of the French schools. 

It is therefore with feelings of sincere grati- 
tude that Dr. Emily Blackwell leaves the 
capital of true-hearted Scotland, and with the 
earnest hope that she may find elsewhere the 
same admirable facilities in the pursuit of her 
chosen profession. 


PRIDE OF DESCENT. 

Dr. Young, in one of his satires, if we re- 

member, says: 
‘They who on glorious ancestors enlarge, 

Produce a debt, instead of a discharge.” 
But it is, nevertheless, pleasant to refer to 
whatever may have occurred in the history of 
one’s sancestors, which is worth remembering. 
It is customary to be very facetious on Amer- 
ican pride of family; as if we Yankees could 
not boast of whatever may be boast-worthy, as 
well as others. To hear some of the would- 
be-wilty talk, one would imagine that this is 
the only country in which, to borrow words of 
Saxe, the Vermont punster: 

aur family thread you can’t ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You muy find it waxed at the other end, 
By some plebian vocation.” 

Recent speeches and publications in England 
exhibit the same bearings on genealogical 
trees. The fact is, that while we are trying to 
grow aristocratic, republicanism in feeling is 
getting to be all the fashion in Europe, and 
those who would form upon foreign models, 
must change the style of their pretensions, and 
dabor to show that, like Josiah Bounderby, of 
Coketown, in Dickens's last book, they never 
had any ancestors at all! 

As specimens of the Bounderby spirit in 
England, take the following:—Mr, Macready, 
in a recent speech before a literary institution, 
narrated an anecdote of Lord ‘Tenterden. 
His lordship was visiting Canterbury. Near 
the western part of the Cathedral stood a stall 
or shed then occupied. Lord Tenterden was 
accompanied by his son, whose attention he 
called to this shed. “Charles,” said his lord- 
ship, “you see this little shop; I have brought 
you here on purpose to show it to you. In 
that shop your grandfather used to shave for a 
pany, That is the proudest reflection of my 
ife. While you live, never forget that, my 
dear Charles.“ This was intended as a lesson, 
no doubt, that whatever real value a man pos- 
sesses, he makes for himself. 

Some person, curious in heraldry, has, been 
examining the pedigree of the House of Peers, 


| transactions, ete. 


| and finds that, with the exception of a few 
families, whose ancestors came over with the 
robber clan of William the Conquerer, the 
founders of the British Peerage were princi- 
pally men in the middle ranks of life; law- 
yers, merchants, and respectable tradesmen.— 
fercers, wool staplers, gold jewellers, cotton 
spinners, pen makers, barbers, portrait paint- 
ers, baukers, surgeons, and men of many other 
honest but plebian vocations, figure among the 
founders of the noble families of Great Britain. 
The writer above referred to has, instanced 
these facts as a rebuke to people who “speak 
of the House of Lords as a body of men al- 
most wholly unconnected with the commercial 
and professional interests of the Kingdom.“ — 
The last century—and particularly the last 
half of it—is rich in example of men who 
were not “born. great,” but “achieved great- 
ness,” while not a few have badit “thrust upon 
them” by accident or caprice of fortune. 

In truth, the peer of new ereation hns the 
first right to be proud of his honor, (if be de- 
serves it)—his son’s claim is less—and that of 
the next generation less still; and so on, in a 
ratio inverse to the common computation. 
Lord Tenterden might be very proud that his 
father was a barber—his son little loss, and 
the next generation less still; while the fourth or 
filth, we doubt not, will forget the fact entirely. 
If it is an honor to be the architect of one’s 
own fortune, the nearer in descent you are to 
the architect, the greater the honor. We can- 
not understand how succeeding generations 
pile averetions of respectability upon a title, 
except when a man in each distinguishes him- 
self in arts or arms, and deserves well of his 
country on his own account. Those who wear 
honored names, must first, however, live up to 
the honor of their names, and pay the family 
debt, which Dr. Young speaks of, before they 
ean do anything on their own account. If they 
don’t do that, they are ignoble, tile to the con- 
trary, and blood notwithstanding : 


“ What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards, 
Alas! Not all the blood of all the Howards!” 


HUSBANDS, OBEY your Wives.—It was 
nota dream which made the wife of Julius 
Caesar so anxious that he should not go to the 
Senate chamber on the fatal Ides of March’; 
and had he complied with ber entreaties, he 
might have escaped the dagger of Brutus. Dis- 
aster followed disaster in the career of Napo- 
leon, from the time he ceased to feel the Dàl- 
ance-wheel of Josephine influence on his 
impetuous spirit. Ourown Washington, when 
important questions were submitted to him, 
often has said that he should like to carry the 
subject to his bed-chamber before he had form- 
ed his decision; and those who knew the clear 
judgment and elevated purpose of Mrs. Wash- 
ington, thought all the better of bim for wish- 
ing to make her a confidential counsellor. Jn- 
deed, the great majority of men who have ac- 
quired for themselves a good and great name, 
were not only married men, but happily mar- 
ried—both paired and matched. 


Tt would be well for husbands and wives to 
confer and advise with each other on all ques- 
tions of importance—questions where each are 
eqnally interested, as in property, business 
The one should not involve 
| the other, without consent. 
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THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF 
SOCIETY. 

In our first prospectus, we spoke of the 
“ solidarity of the race ;” and immediately the 
question arose, “ What do you mean to teach 
by this phrase?” Do you mean by it “ that 
of one blood are all the nations of the earth ?” 
or do you mean to take up with the theory 
that the earth is a vast, sensitive, living being, 
and that all its productions, both animal and 
yegetable, are so allied to it, that the least 
wrong done to one is felt by all, even to the 
very heart of our old and common mother ? 
Aye, even that theory, absurd as it may seem 
to many, is not without its interest. We look 
into the face of a noble animal, and the re- 
turning gaze, calm and steady, makes us feel 
that there is a bond of sympathy between him 
and the higher order of beings, as well as all 
below him, that will cause an injury done him 
to be felt farther than we wot of. 

We look out upon the swaying branches of 
the lofty forest trees, whose anatomy is so 
clearly defined against the blue sky, and listen 
to their moanings in the wintry blast; and 
they seem to us living, sentient, suffering hu- 
man beings, standing in enchantment, waiting 
their release. We remember that they weep 
when a twig is broken, and bleed when wound- 
ed, and that their heart is ever warm,—warmer 
than the outer atmosphere. The summer 
comes, we sit in their shadow, and their thou- 
sand musical tongues whisper of peace, of har- 
mony and love; and then they are indeed 
human beings, reconciled to the thrall of veg- 
etable life, breathing the dewy air through 
their myriad lungs, and thrilling, with a full 
joyousness, even to their heart’s centre. Thus 
are we, in dream-land, in sympathy and har- 
mony with Nature and with God. 

Again, we have spoken of the re-organiza- 
tion of society; and women who have been 
long pleading for the right to their own chil- 
dren, who have, with most commendable zeal, 
labored “in season and out,” for the overthrow 
of chattel slavery, are starting back in alarm, 
and asking us what we mean by the re-organi- 


zation of society? Do we mean to advocate 
Fourierism ? 


<n 


THE UNA: 


We are not over fond of isms or ifes, and 
are not wont to pin our faith on any man’s 
sleeve; nor have we any fear of examining 
any or all subjects, and testing them by the 
standard of truth. And if Fourier's teachings 
are in accordance with those of Christ and his 
apostles, then we answer, even so we shall ad- 
vocate them; and we know of no better way 


| to decide the question than to compare the 


great leading doctrines of the two. 

As a platform to sustain special reforma- 
tions, the church has always talked of the hu- 
man brotherhood. It has taught the doc- 
trine as a foundation. Fourier talks of the 
“oneness of the race,” and the human broth- 
erhood as the grand superstructure ; and thus 
we appeal to the principle to justify our several 
relations and duties, for we feel that society 
can be harmonized without violation in its 
varied parts. ‘The eye which can sweep the 
heavens and the earth at a single glance, tak- 


ing in with equal exactness and ease a moun- | 


tain, a sea, and the starry heavens, directing 
the hand to perform its varied functions, 
dwells securely in the same frame, if it has its 
tower, its observatory, its defences, and is ex- 
empt from collision with the effensive nails, 
hair and skin. These are all nourished by the 
same blood, and partake a common destiny. 
All that is necessary to all, must be common 
to all; and all that is peculiar to each, must 
be cherished and secured to it. It is the abuse 
of a broad despotism, which bas made any 
of the members ever think of entire equality 


| and fitness in all things. If society were justly 


organized, none could complain ; each and all 
would hold by all their instincts, natural, moral 
and spiritual, to the conditions which best 


| secure its health and happiness. 


St. Paul speaks of the Church as one man 
—one newman. Let this fount of thought 
but open to the world, and the whole philoso- 
phy of society radiates from it as from a sun- 
centre. Swedenborg saw “Heaven in the 
form of a man.” Fourier, with his far-reach- 
ing vision, saw society throughout, organized 
upon this fundamental principle, every mem- 
ber interlinked, for all purposes and in all 
activities, with every other member. 

The great Apostle said, “If any member of 
the body suffer, all the members suffer with 
it.“ Fourier says, “the race are one; and if 
one suffer, all shall suffer — each in propor- 
tion to his susceptibility, and value, its 
goodness and greatness.” A dislocated limb 
cannot work effectually; it wounds and is 
wounded by every motion. It is collision, 
instead of convenient and graceful action; 
war instead of harmony. The inert body 
grows fat at the expense of the limbs; the 
limbs suffer from the privation, and each loses 
the capacity for service, and so at last pays the 
penalty for its iniquity, by the suffering of the 


| ognized by law, as fully human. Sheis now | 


more highly organized parts. The whole — 
head is sick, and the whole heart is faint,” 
when any part is diseased; organization is 
again the want. Disease, says Doctor Rush, 
is a broken balance of the circulation, and 
of the sensibilities — a complete disorganiza- 
tion of the functions. 

The brain is the seat of sensibility, and js 
that which suffers. The heart, roused in fe- 
ver, is the sympathy of the circulation with 
local disease. The nerves and blood repel 
disease. The highest organized portions of 
the body, are the agents for its restoration, as 
well as the directors of its actions and the sup- 
porters of its powers, and they must suffer in 
repairing, if the disease is remediable ; if not, 
they must die for the hand or foot which they 
cannot recover. 

Now, then, for the circulation which is de- 
ranged, we will place the word money for 
blood ; and for sensibility, political and moral 
power, and see whether society is healthfully 
organized, and whether tkere be no cause of 
complaint by the weak hands and feet, against 
the despotism of the head. We shall say 
nothing of that general condition of society 
which makes its criminals of both sexes, and 
then punishes them with an unsparing hand; 
for at this time, we have only to do with the 
wrong and injustice done to Woman. It is 
expected of her, that she shall bear and train 
noble sons for the State, and the head wonders 
that she cannot; the world suffers from her 
weakness, but madly, wilfully refuses to ac- 
knowledge that moral disease, and false, un- 
natural relations exist; that there is friction 
and war, where there should be only harmony. 

At this very moment society is fevered ; its 
pulse throbs. Thousands of dollars are col- 
lected for poor women out of employ; tempo- | 
rary charities are opening on every hand, 
but they will no more relieve or cure the 
disease, than have Magdalen asylums and kin- 
dred institutions, These are not what we 
need, or what we want. We want associative, 
attractive and incorporated labor. We want for 
woman, as for man, aims, purposes, and objects 
in life. We ask for her, that she shall be rec- 


only so far so, as to be punishable for crime; 

but she is not protected, not suffered to have | 
any aspirations for the coveted political hon- 

ors, for which man will well-nigh barter his 

soul, to say nothing of his domestic and social 

life. She can nowhere, if married, control her | 
own earnings; and if unmarried, she is taxed 
to support a government in which she is not 
represented. She has not the control of ihe 
children she has borne in anguish and sorrow; 
she cannot take them from the father, who 
may never have provided for them, one com- 
fortable meal, or a shelter from the storms of 
life. Look at the Revised Statutes of New 


York, which provide “that every father, | 
whether of full age or a minor, of a child to 
be born, or of any living child, under the age 
of twenty-one years, and unmarried may, by 
his last will and deed, duly executed, dispose 
of the custody or tuition of such child, during 
its minority, or for any less time, to any per- 
son or persons in possession or remainder.” 
2 R. S., p. 150, $1. By this statute, the child is 
recoznized as wholly belonging to the father. 
The mother’s very existence is ignored; and 
this is the revised statute of the empire State! 
This is our boasted civilization and freedom, 
more rigorous by far than the laws of Austria! 
for there, the w.fe may control her own earn- 
ings, and the mother is the natural protector of 
her children. But with us, if a father who has 
money, in making his will does not dispose of 
his children along with his personal property, 
behold the tenderness of the law which here 
steps in; and while the heart of the bereaved 
wife and mother is breaking, in its desolation, it 
appoints guardians, and not unfrequently 
takes the children away to other homes, 

Do not the very few wrongs to which we 
have alluded, call for the radical, thorough 
reorganization of society ? 

In our brief diagnosis have we not elearly 
shown, that there is a broken balance between 
the sexes, that must be restored, not by tem- 
porary benefits, not by mere privileges, but 
by justice — simple, pure justice, done to 
woman? While woman is an appendage, a 
ereature of privileges, she will be frivolous, 
exacting, and perhaps mean. A large, noble, 
perfect soul, it is impossible to develop under 


such influences; and jt is equally impossible | 


for man to be what God commands, perfect, 
if a moral plague spot is upon him. We 
leave this subject for abler pens than ours, or 
at least for another time. P. W. D. 


REGRETS. 


The Saturlay Visitor regrets that the Una 
We are grateful for the 
kind and complimentary expressions of the 


has ceased to exist. 


Visitor, but consider the regrets somewhat | 


premature, as we distinctly announced that it 
was simply suspended till our health was so 
far restored, that we could wield our pen again 
and find a publisher who bad the courage to 
act the part of the true knight in awakening 
our sleeper. We have been so far successful 
in the latter, that ifs appearance was delayed 
only about three weeks, and being relieved of 
one half of the duties which in our enthusiasm 
we believed ourselves equal to, we did with 
full confidence issue our first number, be- 
lieving it to be permanent, and even more 
acceptable than heretofore. 

We pass over the preliminary remarks of 
Mrs. S., to the following paragraph :— 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


“People do not want a whole meal of one | 


dish without sauce, or a whole paper on one 


subject. If a paper could have been sustained, | 
devoted to the woman question and nothing 
else, Mrs. Davis aud her co-workers were tlie 
people to do it; and when they get old enough 
they will conclude it is better to reach the 
public ear through papers already established 
and devoted to any number of things, than to 
get up an auditory of their own.” 


Until we met with this paragraph we were 
not aware that the Una possessed the merit of 
being exclusively devoted to one interest, or 
that it offered but one dish. We had sup- 
posed that we furnished quite a variety of 
sauce for the one leading article, although we 
were aware that our condiments were not of 
the most pungent character, but our experi- 
ence has been that a reaction is apt to follow 
strong stimulants; hence our aim has been to 
cultivate a taste for more natural and healthful 
food, for truths told in a calm and unimpas- 
sioned manner. The Una has never claimed 
to be exclusively devoted to the interest of 
woman; its motto is, “the elevation of wo- 
man,” and we believe Mrs. Swisshelm agrees 
fully with us, that what tends to the uprising 
and elevation of woman is also man’s best and 
truest interest. 


Mrs. S. wishes this failure may teach a 
lesson to several thousand „reformers, “ which 
is, that a paper devoted to one reform cannot 
live.” 
taught no such thing ; for though it did not num- 
ber its readers by several” thousands, it bas 
had that spontaneous patronage that has plainly 
indicated its need. Mrs. S. is also mistaken 
in her statement that most of the lady lectu- 
rers acted as its agents. Not above three of 
them have ever so acted ; our subscribers have 
come to us singly from nearly every State in 
the Union, from England, Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

We have strong objections to monopolies, 
for we have always found, that though the 


granted them, still they were held by a very 
insecure tenure; hence we have doubted the 
propriety of trusting interests dear and sacred 


Had the Una failed, it would have | 


to us even to the Tribune. We would prefer 
a smaller audience who were looking for the 
fresh warm thoughts of our contributors, and 
wailing to take them in with a loving welcome, 
to seeing them crowded into out-of-the-way | 
corners of political papers, buried under the 
rubbish of congressional doings, or forgotten in 
the hurry of rehearsing the horrors of war. 
Man has always monopolized all business | 
avocations, and to us it is a matter of sur- 
prise and pain, to find that among women 
who are quite urgent for woman’s enlarged 
sphere of activity, there should be a moment's 
hesitancy in relation to taking possession of | 


| only be delayed, not withheld. 
weaker party might have several privileges | 


public sentiment. Mrs. Swisshelm has ably 
advocated the doctrine of equality in this re- 
spect. Had she never at any time written one 
sentence which could be construed into advo- 
cacy of the abstract theory of woman's rights, 


| she has given eight years’ practical demon- 


stration of woman’s ability to conducta large 
business; to stand side by side with man in 
this position; and this is precisely what we 
need to impress the injustice with which wo- 
men are treated more forcibly upon the pub- 
lic mind. Men govern, sway and control; 
men say women may print or edit, or they 
may not, as suits their interests. Women lectu- 
rers draw larger houses than most men; curios- 
ity has not yet been fully gratified, and they are 
made available in Lyceums, in various reform, 
and even political movements. Their contribu- 
tions are desirable to papers and therefore they 
need no other channel of communication with 


| the world or with one another; but do they not 


see that these are simply the privileges that wo- 
men in the less restricted circles boast of, when 
they say, “Oh! we have all the rights we 
want.” 

We seek not to array one class or sex 
against the other. We deprecate antagonisms, 
and even competition; not more, however, 
for woman than for man; but in the transition 
state through which woman must pass from the 
drudge, the frivolous toy, up to the ideal wo- 
man, we see not how she is to escape this evil ; 
she must e’en pass through the fiery furnace, 
and we can only pray that she may come forth 
unscathed, with not even the smell of fire upon 
her garments. 

So strong is our faith in the upward tend- 
ing of the spirit of the age, that we have no 
fears that the ordeal to which she must be sub- 
jected will be too great for her spirit to encoun- 
ter. Her rights are divinely chartered, and 
womanhood cannot be defrauded of them even 
by her own mistakes and failures — they will 
P. W. D. 


— — 
No eure! 
No help for women sobbing out of sight 
Decause men made the laws!” 
Casa Gm Winnows, 
Quite as much to our own surprise as to 


that of any of our readers, we found ourselves 


| announced in the last number of this periodi- 


cal as one of its Editors. The Editorial 
Charge remains where it has always been, in 
the hands of Mrs. Davis, That of publishing 


| has passed by her arrangement into those of 
| another, and our own duty consists in ransack- 


ing the records of the past, and supply ing bio- 
graphical matter to these pages. How valu- 
able our sketches may be, our readers must 
judge; that they are faithful, we shall hold 
ourselves ready to offer abund nt proof. 
Without reading the past clearly, it is im- 


the most powerful engine for the change of | possible to go to the root of present evils. 


— 


——j 


F) 


THE UNA: 


Many a reform fails for want of accurate 
knowledge based on this, of what is needed to 
be done. Not only a firm purpose, a clear 
insight, a brave soul, and a true moderation 
are needed to effect the desired change in the 
social and political position of woman, but a 
positive knowledge of all that relates to her 
past condition. Her history is yet to be 
written. The materials of it have floated for 
centuries on the waves of Time, and to gather 
the far-seattered but significant waifs is the 
task we propose to ourselves, a much more 
important aid to the reform than may be at 
first imagined. 


We stand as the representative of no body 
> . | 
of reformers, are connected with no formidable 


organization, are responsible for no opinions 
but our own, and hold no one else responsible 
for them. 

We desire the widest civil and religious 
liberty, for all the children of God. We hold 
sacred all institutions consecrated by conform- 
ity to His impactial laws. We honor the man- 
liness of man and the womanliness of woman, 
and have no desire to see the one infringe 
upon tbe other, or the other upon the one. 
We desire for all human beings, the exercise 


of Juman rights, and would trouble the pool | 


of feminine thought, only to impart a health- 
giving power to its waters. 

We wish to educate woman, that she may 
understand herself, her responsibilities, her 
relation to the world in which she lives, and 


her duty to the generations which sha'l succeed | 


her. That she may make her labor more 
valuable, her duty more acceptable, her obedi- 
ence to God more entire. 

We wish to raise the rate of compensation 
for female labor, that girls may be able to 
grow up by the fruits of honorable industry ; 
that mothers may not be tempted to sell them- 
selves to feed their offspring; that innocent 
children of a loving Heavenly Father, may 
inherit in the world into which they are born, 
something other than a life of all but inevitable 
crime. 

We wish to open to women all fields of labor, 
of which they may show themselves either 
capable or desirous, fecling confident that they 
will neither desire nor be fit for any wider 
sphere, than was intended from the beginning 
by their Creator, and making all reasonable 
allowances for such eccentricities as might be 
the first natural result of entire freedom. In 
doing this we hope to elevate and purify the 
idea of Marriage, so that it may be no longer 
regarded as an occupation or a contract, spoken 
of with disrespect, and entered upon with 
irreligious haste. 


We desire also to see the property of woman | 


protected in the same manner as that of man. 
We desire this as much for the sake of hus- 
bands and children as for that of wives and 


mothers; and men see the reasonableness of 
the demand, whenever commercial reverses 
leave them for a time dependent upon others. 

These changes, as an individual independent 
of all parties and organizations, we intend to 
advocate, and thus far a crowd of intelligent: 
refined, nay, aristocratic persons will accom- 
pany us. 

Philanthropis's, Christian men and women 
who visit the alleys and courts of large cities, 
know all that is hidden under the sentences 
that we have written, and will think and speak 
accordingly. 

But there is still another right upon which 
all these changes depend. Underlying all, it 
is of superior importance to any one of these 
claims. We mean the right of suffrage. And 


| here we receive the parting bow of our aristo- 


cratic friends, and feel a transient breeze 
while the door is gently opened to permit their 
departure. 

Go to the ballot box! as if any decent 
woman would ever do that!“ 

It is of no use to tell these objectors that 
women vote in England when they happen to 
hold shares in the East India Company; that 
there too, the most noble of them share the 


$ ; 87 
excitement of rural elections, and nobody is 


shocked. These are peculiar cases; the 
country would certainly go to ruin, the families 
would certainly be broken up in which women 
voted. 

Was there ever such a country, and how 
did it fare? Let us see. 


“Toronto, Canada, Jan. 13, 1855. 


| is exerted for moments only. If they can 


“JI. was a candidate in our ward for the 


office of School Trustee and has been elected. 
I wentin the afternoon to the polls to find out 


| how they stood, and while I was there, saw a 


woman vote! She was a widow, very respect- 
able, indeed ladylike in her appearance; as 
she came forward a passage was instantly 
cleared for her although the room was crowded 
with men of the lowest voting class, carters 
and the like. 
remark of any kind. The only difference ke- 
tween her reception and that of any other 
voter, was, that she was treated with more 
deference. She gave her vote and passed out 


There was no jesting, no rude | 


without so much as a comment from any one. | 


I thought this somewhat a triumph for the 
cause of equal rights!” 


The above is an extract from a letter lately 
received from a cultivated man in Canada. 
One such fact is worth a dozen arguments. 
Women are neither better educated, better 


paid, nor better protected in Upper Canada, | 
than in the United States, but they have a | 
portion of that power, which, fitly used, will | 


make them all of these. There are no more 
disagreeable polls in the United States, 


| than those in the city of Toronto, yet 


there women yote equally with men, 
election of School Trustees, upon what 
a “property qualification.” That the 
not wholly reformed the polls, is owing t 
smallness of their numbers. Their influ 


there, upon one question, they can as prope 
vote on all. If they can vote modestly 
they can vote modestly here. If it is plead 
that custom and use create a difference, th 
let us make it a custom here; let us get used 
it as soon as possible. Their presence would 
purify the polls as nothing else can do. Ifa 
few are thus respected, the many would crown 
an election with more than Roman dignity, — 

A few years ago, women were never invited 
to public dinners in New England. We know 
how their presence at such places has aided the 
Temperance Reform, since Plymouth had the 
Puritan hardihood to break through this custom. 
But it is suggested, if we suppose that all this 
is traec—women do not want to vote; why con- 
fer on them a power they would never use? 

The right of suffrage has a two-fold mean- 
ing. It expresses power, and it expresses 
the respect in which that power is held, Men 
will not respect women as they should, until 
they confer upon them this right, or what 
amounts to the same thing, they will not confer 
it on her until they respect her more thanthey 
do now. They will not educate her, pay her, 
protect her property, until she is herself a 
power in the Commonwealth. 

Free governments profess to confer this right 
upon all human beings, with the exception of 
idiots, minors, and slaves. This means, of 
course, that men are to represent women; but 
we know tliat this is not the fact—that itnever 
could be a fact, except in an entirely perfected 
social state, amid entirely perfected family 
relations. How far, alas! we still are from 
any such! Let us claim, then, that women are 
neither idiots, minors, nor slaves. 

We can never tell whether any class of per- 
sons will use a power till we give them the 
opportunity. We think it true, however, that 
on ordinary questions, many women would 
never care to vote. If they do not possess the 
right as a power, let’ it be their own fault 
Let them at all events possess it as a siga. 
Crises may yet arise, when they would will- 
ingly use this “two-edged sword” and save 
the nation by feminine insight. We desire 
nothing which shall unsex woman, only a 
freedom which may exalt and intensify the 
feminine in her. 

Our reform is unlike most others, for it must 
begin and continue in the heart of the family. 
The first step will be taken, when fathers, 
brothers and husbands respect the indepen- 
dence and natural gifts of mothers, sisters and 
wives. From their hands we shall at first 
perhaps, receive as a gift, what we claim asa 


y 


right. We shall receive it sooner or later, 


in proportion as we show ourselves worthy of | 


it, as we become sincere, economical, disinter- 
ested, and ambitious of loftier honor. When 


we are in earnest, they will give it to us. 


They feel that we are not now. 

Recent letters from Miss Nightingale state 
that she spends eight hours.a day upon her 
knees, dressing the wounds of the common 
soldiers. At the date of her last letter she had 
never heard a profane or unseemly word from 
the rough men she tended. On the very day 


she wrote, she had taken from the hand of a | 


dying soldier, a prayer-book saturated with his 
blood. On its first page was a prayer, written 
before he went into battle, and sent now, 
through his noble, high-born nurse, to his far- 
distant peasant mother, Can you doubt that 
the gentle (read of Florence Nightingale has 
consecrated the bloody soil of the Crimea? 
Tas she not descended like an angel of peace 
into the midst of those raging hosts ? 

While we love and honor her, let us so live 
as to produce on other fields a like result. 


Hovering over the Battle of Life, binding up | 


its wounded, and burying its dead, let us carry 
into it a purity and gentle power, that shall 
uplift and refine all its contending legions. 
CanoLine H. DALL. 
W. Newton, February, 1555. 


— CASSANDRA FEDELE. 
BA CAROLINE II. DADIS 
Let her make herself her own, 
To give or keep, to live, and learn and be, 
All that not harins distinctive womanhood,” 
i _ Tennyson, 
4 AEEA gare 

A recent-oritic has vémarked in the eolumis 
of theUnay that the’ Life of the Countess 
Matilda was hardly worthy of awe considera- 
tion, because, if she succeeded in all she un- 
dertook, she undertook only what was un- 
worthy of a noble woman. This remark 
could not have proceeded from a discriminating 
critic, hardly from a reflective one, for what 
nobler object could any woman of that era 
propose to herself than the radical reform of 
the only Christian ehurech—or the consolida- 
dation of the only power which could be ex- 
pected to check the most degrading social 
abuses? We. do. not allude to the subject, 
however, because we think it nceeaτ to- de- 
fend the Countess Matilda We have no sym- 
pathy with her peculiar aims; but the world, 
we are sure, and history, will rate them as 
they deserve, among the noblest of the cen- 
tury in which she lived. Weoewishy-on—the 


conteary,-to-have-it-«distinetly-understood, that 


in-the Biographical Eesays furnished to these 
cofumns, We are far from proposing to write 
the lives of noble women only, or to select 
those with whose objects and achievements we 


have the most entire sympathy. Historians 


are not privileged to reject names because they | 


sully their pages. The life of Cæsar Borgia 
is as important a contribution to a just esti- 
mate of the life of the race, as that of Con- 
stantine, or Philip the Good. ‘The Life of 
Woman has yet to be written, and we should 
do small justice to her sphere, her achieve- 
ments or her hopes, if we held up to men’s 
eyes, only the names of the pure and the high- 
hearted, the lives of those promment for phi- 
lanthropy or virtue. In seeking, as we do at 
this moment, a wider field, a broader opening 
for her, we shall not put out of sight or meanly 
ignore such beacons, fog-lights, if you will, as 
Lucretia Borgia, Isotta Nogarola, or Lady 
Hamilton. 

The subject of our present essay, is men- 
tioned by Lady Morgan, in close connexion 
with a woman of very different character. 
She speaks of the accomplished scholar, Po- 
litian, as finding learning no protection against 


| love ; he was twice # bit. h And liked that 


dangerous thing—a female wit.“ His first 
love was Alessandra Scala, and with a vanity 
that we shall be expected to pardon in a man, 
he strove to secure immortality for her Greek 
verses, by printing them with Mis own works. 
His next muse was Cassandra Fedele, a Vene- 


tian girl, who seems to have been much too 


pretty for a pedant, and was perhaps “only 


a woman of genius, for he talks of the playful | 


and infantine graces of her style.” She was, 
besides, an Improvisatrice, and this talent, Lady 
Morgan thinks, might “sit well upon a young 
and handsome woman.” As these flippant re- 
marks constitute the only allusion to Cassan- 
dra, with which we are acquainted, in recent 
literature, we may be excused, perhaps, for re- 
marking ;—first, that there is not the smallest 
reason to believe that Politian was ever in 
love with the young girl whose charms he 
sung; and, second, that it is a little amusing 
to find a woman of genius ranked below a pe- 
dant, from whom Lady Morzan herself shrinks 
as if totally forgetful of the sweet young face 
of Lady Jane Grey, whose beauty was not 
more remarkable than that traditional learning 
which we have been accustomed to consider 


something farmore important than “a playful | 


or infantine grace of style.“ 
Cassandra Fedele was born in Venice, 
probably in 1465, though conflicting traditions 


have rendered the date a little uncertain, and 


it may have been nine years earlier, She be- 
longed to a noble family of Milan, attached to 
the Visconti, and driven ont with them from 
that city. In her earliest years, she showed 
such a disposition to learn, that her father 
caused her to be instructed in Greek and Latin 
letters, philosophy, history, eloquence and the- 
ology. Poetry and music she pursued as a 
relaxation. She was still a child when she at- 


tracted general admiration, and learned men 
* 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


distinguished travellers as well as skilful casu- 
ists, loved to gather about her to hear her 
pleasant talk. Perhaps Politian was one of 
those, for she dedicated one of ber early epis- 
tles to him, and in reply he did his best to 
transmit her honors to posterity. 

He expresses his astonishment that she can 
write so well. He compares her to the muses 
and to all the women of antiquity, whom 
talents or learning had rendered famous. Un- 
til this time, the chief object of his admiration 
had been Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, a 
man so remarkable for erudition and resplen- 
dent genius, that in the age of Lorenzo det 
Medeci, he was called “The Pucenix.“ 

He now ventured to transfer to Cassandra, 
this public homage. The gifts and acquire- 
ments of the woman to whom a man of Poli- 
tian’s standing, would dare to pay such a com- 
pliment, in a published work, must have been 
of no ordinary kind. He commences this 
epistle by quoting Virgil, 

“0 Defus Italie virgo ;" 
and continues, “Thou writest, oh Cassandra ! 
letters full of ingenious subtilty ; no less at- 
tractive, on account of a certain girlish and 
virginal simplicity, than worthy of considera- 
tion from their prudence and good sense. I 
have read also an Oration of thine, learned 
and eloquent, full of talent, dignity and music, 
Thou possessest also, the art of the Improvisa- 
trice in which so many orators are deficient, 
and Lam told, that thou art so skilled in phil- 
osophy and dialectics as to untie the Gordian 
knot when all other hands have failed. Girl 
as thou art, thou dost not fear to contend with 
men, defending or combating the questions 
proposed to thee ; thy womanliness detracting 
nothing from thy courage, thy courage nothing 


| from thy modesty, thy modesty nothing from 


thy wit.“ L. III. c. 17. 

Afier proving her so abandantly well able 
to provide for herself, it is rather mortifying 
that he should conclude, like more modern 
eulogists, by earnestly wishing her a good hus- 
band! 

Beside a wide correspondence with the 
scholars of her time, Cassandra beld near per- 
sonul relations tos several cotemporary 
sovercigns. She was greatly esteemed by Leo 
X, Lewis XII of France, and Ferdinand of 
Arragon. Isabella of Castile earnestly strove 
to attract her to her court, and a person of 


| some ‘distinction in those days, John Aurelius 


Augurello, a Latin Poet of Rimini, urged her 
to accept the invitation. Cassandra was in- 
clined to do so, but the republic of Venice, 
anxious to preserve its greatest ornament, re- 
fused to permit her departure. She was chiefly 
remarkable at this time, for her eloquence, and 
owod her reputation in a great measure to Lat- 
in Orations, publicly delivered on different oc- 
easions. 


LL. - eu 
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One of these was pronounced at Padua, in 
1457, when a relation of her own,a canon, 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws. At Pa- 
daa, also, she must have studied, for Battista 
Fregoso praises her purity of character, and 
speaks of the skill with which she disputed in 
public there. He adds, that she published a 
book entitled, “Alle ordine delle scienze,” and 
this is a valuable fact, because it shows that she 


did not despise, as has been slanderously as- | 
serted, the literature of her native tongue.— | 


In allusion toa similar matter, Tiraboschi wise- 
ly says, “It is hardly likely, that she who ex- 
celled in all other studies, should have neglect- 
ed this.” 

Two other discourses, one upon the birth of 
Christ, and another, in praise of belles-lettres, 


De literarum laudibus,—were delivered by | 


her at Venice, in the presence of the Doge, 
the Senate, and an immense literary assembly, 
convened expressly to hear her. 

The men of the Venetian Republic must 
have had liberal ideas in regard to feminine 
culture, and that which Cassandra bad receiv- 
ed could hardly have impaired her natural at- 
tractions, as Lady Morgan so delicately hints, 
for she was sought in marriage by many per- 
sons. 

Her father conferred her hand upon Giam- 
maria Mapelli, a Venetian physician, destined 
by the republic to exercise his profession at 
Retimo, in the isle of Candia. 


ing many years after, they were exposed to a 
terrible tempest, and besides losing nearly all 
they possessed, were for many hours beset by 
the perils of death. 

In 1521, Mapelli died, and having no chil- 
dren to inherit either her beauty or her learn- 
ing, Cassandra devoted herself to study and 
benevolent cares. 

Tommasini and Niceron,—the latter a bi- 
ographer who lived near her own time, and 
carefully authenticated his statements,—say 


thatshe was chosen Superior of the Hospital- | 


lers of St. Dominick, at Venice, over which 
she presided for twelve years, dying at the 
age of one hundred and two. An entry in the 


register of the Convent, states that she was 


interred on the 26th of March, 1558, and if 
the above story is true, must have been born, 
at least as early as 1456. 


with a sketch of her life, was published at Pa- 
dua, by Phillippo Tommasini, in 1656, nearly a 
century after her death. This contains all 
that remains to us of her works. 

There is a story in existence with regard to 
Politian, which would materially affect the 


chamber. 
It is proper therefore to state in this con- 


| 


nection, that this story is believed to be with- — 


| out foundation, and that his death is attributed 


by the best authorities, Pierius Valerianus for 
example, to grief for the death of his friend, 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, in 1492, followed 
as it was by many misfortunes to his noble 
house, on the entrance of Charles VIII into 
Italy, in 1494. 


W. Nuwrox, Mass. 
Jan. 45, 1855, 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN THE EDUCATION OF 
REPUBLICAN MEN AND WOMEN. 


My Dear Mrs. Davis: —I shall be very 


— — aan 
else she is not fit to live! In short, practical | 


| wisdom is required of her, and this in the 


most difficult and delicate social combinations; 
and should she fail any where, if she has any 
scientific attainment, or artistic faculty, instead 
of its standing her instead, as an excuse, it is 
censured as an aggravation and offence, 
The choice of a boy’s sphere of life, is much 
more often influenced by the mother than the 
father ; and yet what knowledge of the social 
nature, on the one hand, and of all public af- 
fairs on the other, does such a decision re- 
quire! A mistake in judgment of character, 
with respect to the moral bearings of a partic- 
ular position, or association, or a want of ap- 
preciation of the interaction of these with 


| general laws, may peril, or even ruin the hap- 


glad to give you a series of articles, unfolding | 


some of the Lessons of Divine Providence 
which seem to me to lie “an open secret’ 
upon the page of Universal History. It is a sub- 
ject especially adapted to your paper, I think; 
for history — nothing less—seems to me to 
be the proper discipline for the intellect of a 
republican woman. For the mind to pass 
from the observation of the workings of hu- 
man individualities upon each other, in the 
small sphere of one’s own family and neigh- 
borhood, to the interworking of the same with 
that Divine Providence, which unfolds the in- 


Thither Cassandra followed him. In return- | fable Individuality of the Person of persons, 


and the omnipotence of His will for good, in 
the long ran,— this is a noble intellectual dis- 
cipline, preparatory to the practical life of 
women. For what is expected of woman, 
even according to the programme laid down 
by those who, on the ground of her being an 
“adorable angel,” deny her the functions of 
human reason? Nothing less than to act with 
divine wisdom, as well as love, among the in- 
dividualities around her.* And I myself, also, 
have always maintained, and never yet have 
heard it disproved, (generally it is pranted at 
once), that of women a great deal broader 
wisdom is actually required than of men. If a 
man is a good lawyer, a good physician, a 
good engineer, or whatever, his destiny is 


supposed to be worthily fulfitled, and he may | 


be a fool in every other capacity. He not 
only incurs no censure for his deficiencies, 


A collection of her letters and discourses, | but it is said, by way of excuse for them, that 


he is eminent in such or such a department. 
Bat no deficiency or mistake of judgment, 
in theory or practice, is forgiven to a 
woman. She must not only be a good house- 
keeper, and have the graceful tact of society, 


| perfect taste, and ready sympathies, but an 


value of his testimony as to the purity of Cas- | 


sandra's character. It asserts, tbat he was 
himself consumed by an infamous passion, and 


died its ignoble victim; it is sometimes said, 


| 


unerring judgment, at once to know all the 
bearings of the case in hand, and to act with 


perfect success with reference to the same, 


*Sce Henry James's article on Woman. 


piness or the virtue of a whole life-time. 
What sacrifices of individual talent, for whose 
activity the world is suffering, are daily made 
by disposing of young men and women, to 
pursuits for which they are not adapted? 
And how women are called into judgment for 
the influences they exert on their husbands, 
brothers, and children, with respect to their 
spheres of manual activity. 

Undoubtedly it is true, that women do have 
this influence, and cannot but have it; and 
therefore it seems to me, that they should be 
educated to exert it wisely. And I think that 
history is the proper study to unfold the intel- 
lect of woman, into all those exercises which 
shall fit her for these duties. As Emerson has 
said, we can judge our own characteristics, 
and those of others when they are displayed 
on the page of history, without personal 
pique. The same passions that play around 
us in our own neighborhood, bave determined 
national events. There is in our own circle 
of acquaintance, the ancient Greek, and 
Roman, and every other nationality; and 
here too we may see the Washington and 
Benedict Arnold, the Julius Cwsar and 
Cwsar Borgia, in litle. To learn by infer- 
ence, from the phenomena of these miniatures, 
the moral results of their characteristics, and 
the relation of their various activities to the 
Eternal Laws, would take our whole lifetime ; 
and we need this knowledge with which to begin 
our life-work. But God has already pro- 
nounced judgment on all these characters; 
and it is recorded by the iron finger of time, 
on the pages of history. Let woman then 
spend her apprentice season of life in studying 
largely these records. I am not inclined to 
exclude her from any special department of 
knowledge, for which the Creator has endowed 
her with talent or sympathy, for I conceive 
that the intimation of His will, given in her 
special natural gift, should always be refe- 
rently observed. But in the vast majority of 
cases, whether of women or men, nature does 
not give any very decided bent; and they 


are susceptible of cultivation in any direction 
to which their attention may be turned — a 
general fact on which the general course of 
education is or should be founded. And if 
there is any one thing in which all Americans 


ought to be educated, it is social and political | 


science, which are one in their highest princi- 
ples. For wo to the politician who violates in 
public life, those principles which make private 
life virtuous and happy ; and wo to the pri- 
vate social action which cannot bear to be 
generalized on the political plane; for any 
such will surely make its authors harsh, nar- 
row, or contemptible. Social and political sei- 
ence are both needed, to make a trueand en- 
during national life. 
of Polygamy and Despotism in Asia, area gen- 
eral illustration of this statement. Many 
wives destroy the family, make the Asiatic 
father a tyrant, and the Asiatic mother a de- 
ceiving slave, for women in such a state of 
things, must be made jealous and envious of 
each other, by maternal instinct, no less than 
by personal passion; and to keep order in so 


mutually repulsive a family, the man must | 


resort to force, and become a gloomy tyrant. 


But all the inevitable exaggerations of per- | 
sonality, and the strife for precedence among | 


the children of the different mothers, and the 
tyranny exercised at home by the father, pre- 
vent the development of the Idea of Freedom, 
and the fact of a Commonwealth. Had 
American youth of both sexes been thor- 
oughly instructed in history during the last 
fifty years, is it at all probable, that in the 
face of the historical fact of the contrast of 
society in Europe and Asia, Mormonism could 
have been developed amongst us? Would 
any woman who knows how to reason from 
historical effects to causes, have been liable to 
become a victim to that strange fanaticism 
which has reduced thousands of American 
women in Utah, to the same frightful degrada- 
tion and absolute slavery, as that under which 
the colored women of our Southern States 
groan ? 

There are those who are maintaining that 
the United States Government should speci- 
ally legislate against the polygamy of Utah; 
while others see clearly that it is not the le- 
gitimate function of our political Federation, 
to intrude into the private moral sphere. 


diction of duties? The root of the difficulty, 
is the fact that people are not sufficiently in- 
structed in the social science which history 
teaches, to be worthy of a government which 
is acknowledged to be the better the less it 
governs. Let women learn to make society 
what it should be, for they inevitably give it 
its character, whether they act reasonably or 
unreasonably; and governments will not be 
tempted to illegitimately extend their preroga- 
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The action and reaction | 


| and spiritual significance or interpretation. 
What is the source of this apparent contra- | 


tives, by intruding into private life, even on 
the pretext of making it purer. 

When I speak so strongly of the adaptation | 
of History to discipline the minds of women, 
I do not mean to intimate that it is less neces- 
sary for men, of course. It is the most impor- 
tant of studies for all republicans. It is not 
necessary for every man to be an astronomer, 
chemist, linguist; but it is inevitable for every 
man to be a citizen, and of a country which 
every voter contributes to govern, of a country 
whose future is affected by every vote. His- 
tory has always been taught to those who 
were expected to manage states; and every 
American has in some degree, the functions of 


a statesman, and should have something of a 
statesman's education. It is the first time in 
the ages, when the mass of a people have had a 
voice in public affairs, and therefore the first 
time when it bas been obviously necessary 
that the mass of the people should know those 
universal principles of policy that may peril 
or preserve the liberty and welfare of a nation 
within itself and with relation to other 
nations. To such a momentous change of 
human positions, a change which apprentices 
men and women to some political science 
should correspond. 

It is by the light of these ideas that a very 
earnest effort has been made in some quarters 
to introduce Bem's method of teaching the 
outlines of history into the Publie Education; 
for the low place that History takes in the 
public education is owing not merely to the | 
want of the above considerations, but to the 
want of an effective method of impressing the 
outlines of this rich and vast science, upon 
the minds of youth, during the short period of 
school education. But Bem's charts supply 
this desideratum, as has been acknowledged, 
wherever, either in Europe or America, his | 
plan has been faithfully carried out; and as | 
the manual used with them is necessarily con- 
fined to merely explaining the dates, and re- 
ferring the pupil to the sources of information 
for details, when he shall leave school and 
review his studies, it is desirable for the teavher 
to pive, at the time of the recitation of the 
dates and of the outlines of history of which 
the dates are the landmarks, some general 
ideas that may serve as a key to their moral 


I have been often urged to write out some 
of the views that I am impelled to present 
whenever I teach a class this significant sym- 
bol; which presents to the intuition of sight, 
after a few minutes’ explanation of the princi- 
ple, all historical events they learn in their 
exact chronology and synchrenism; and which 
also may be perfectly learned by heart in a 
much shorter time than a geographical atlas 
can. And now that you give me the offer of 


your columns for the purpose, I will gladly 
send you an article every month. k. P. P, 


RUTH HALL. 


i! Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by the blow; 
Some kicked, until they can feel whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leatber.” 


By this same instinct some women know a 
true man from the creature that struts in 
whiskers, broadcloth and pantaloons as his 
representatives. 

If by any unfortunate blunder in society 
she awakes to the consciousness that her legal 
protectors are her tyrants, in spite of all the 
beautiful things that have been written and 
said on conjugal, filial and fraternal devotion, 
her honest indignation will ever and anon boil 
up and burst forth in defiance of all ties of 
blood and kindred. In the name of woman- 
hood, I thank Fanny Fern for this deeply 
interesting lite experience. To me the tale 
of sorrow is beautifully and truthfully told. It 
matters not whether the selfish male monsters 
so graphically sketched in “ Miss Hall,” that 
compound of ignorance, formality and cant, 
are all of her own family,—enough that plenty 
of just such people live. ‘This is some woman's 
experience. If it is her own life, so much the 
better. Heaven has witnessed these petty 
tyrannies in the isolated household long enough. 
When woman does at length divest herself of 
all false notions of justice and delicacy, and 
gives to the world a full revelation of her suf- 
ferings and miseries,—the histories of all other 
kinds of injustice and oppression will sink into 
utter insignificance, before the living pictures 
she shall hold up to the unwilling vision of 


| domestic tyrants. 


“ Jnstice like Nghtning ever should appear 

To few men’s ruin, but to all men’s fear.’ 
Hardship and struggle always crush the weak 
and insignificant, but call forth and develop 
the true and noble soul. The great lesson 
taught in Rath Hall is that God has given to 
woman sufficient brain and muscle to work out 
her own destiny unaided and alone. Her 
case, like ten thousand others, goes to prove 
the common notion that God made woman to 
depend on man, a romance, and not a fact of 
every-day life. Fanny Fern has been severely 
criticized for drawing her sketches from fa- 
miliar scenes and faces. If her pictures are 
not pleasing ones, it seems to me the censure 
more justly belongs to the living subjects, than 
the artist who has too faithfully drawn the 
sketch. That she is truthful, is seen from the 
fact that the public readily pronounced her 
work an autobiography. Authors generally 
claim the privilege of writing about what they 
have seen and felt. Men have given us all 
their experience, from Moses down to the last 
village newspaper; and how much that is palats 
able have they said of woman? And now that 
woman has seized the brush, and brought forth 
on the canvas a few specimens of dwarfed 


and meagre manhood, Jo! what a furor of 
love and reverence has seized our world of 
editors and critics! You who have ridiculed 
your mothers, wives and sisters since you first 
began to put pen to paper, talk not of “ filial 


irreverence.” This is but a beginning, gentle- 
men. If you do not wish us to paint you 


wolves, get you into lambs’ clothing as quickly 
as possible. It is our right, our duty, to con- 
demn what is false and cruel wherever we find 
it. A Christian charity should make me as 
merciful towards my enemy as my bosom 
friend; and righteousness would rebuke sin in 
either, 

If there is anything galling in suffering and 
poverty, it is to be deserted by those who in 
sunny hours have shared our happiness and 
plenty. If all tyrannical parents, husbands 
and brothers knew that the fantastic tricks 
they play at the hearthstone, would in time be 
jadged by a discerning public, no one can 
estimate the restraining influence of such a 
fear. 


the refinements of degradation to which Chris- 
tian woman is subject in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We were sorry to see so severe a re- 
view of Ruth Hall, in an anti-slavery paper, 
as appeared in the“ Anti-Slavery Standard.” 
It was unworthy a place there, in columns that 
profess so much sympathy for humanity. 
The heart, if you have one, does sometimes 
hold the head in abeyance. Read “Ruth 
Hall,” as you would read the life of * Solomon 
Northrup,” a Frederick Douglass,—as you 
would listen to the poor slaves in our anti- 
slavery meetings. The story of crucl wrongs, 
suffered for weary days and years, finds sym- 
pathy in every breast. What is grammar, or 
rhetoric, rules of speech, or modes of thought, 
when a human soul pours forth his tale of 
wo to his fellow man! Among the “good 
old books” you read, cold critic of the Stand- 
ard, have you one on Nature? The next 
mulatto slave that comes North, and gets upon 
a platform, to tell of the cruelty and injustice 
of his futher and brethren, hiss him down,— 
read him the laws of the Mohammedans and 
Christians on “ filial irreverence ;” “ tell him 
his speech has no literary merit,” — “ that 
he had better turn his attention to something 


else than oratory.” Because a villain for his | 


own pleasure, has conferred on me the boon of 
existence, by what law, other than the Chris- 
tian one — * Love your enemies“ — am I 
bound to love and reverence him who has 
made my life a curse and a weariness, and who 
possesses in himself none of the Godlike qual- 
ities which command my veneration? We 
love our Heavenly Father, because he is just 
and good, and not because he is Ged. The 
blessed name of father does not belong to 
every man who merely begets a child. It 


Woman owes it to herself, to her sex, | 
to the race, no longer to consent toand defend | 


| 
| 
| 
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takes love and kindness and sympathy to 
make a man my father. The law of affinity 
goes deeper than blood. What is it to me 
whether the man who robs me of my God- 
given rights, is a father, a brother, a husband, 
or a Southern slave-holder? Is my loss less, 
because the blow is struck at the hearthstone ? 
It is my privilege, in either case, to throw 
myself on the great heart of Humanity, and to 
plead my cause wherever I can find a court 
to listen. Resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God. Ifthe son is not taught at home, 
that there is a limit to his rights, he will never 
learn it elsewhere. 

If woman had done her duty to her sires 
and sons, think you it would have taken them 
nearly one hundred years, after giving to the 
world a declaration of rights that made every 
king in Europe tremble beneath his crown, to 
see that a woman has a right to the property 
she inherits, and to the wages she carns with 
her own hands ? 

Pray, do not let the teaching come from 
anti-slavery men, that there are spots on this 
green earth, where tyranny may vent itself 
unknown and unrebuked. What are the 
strokes, the paddle or the lash, to the refined 
insults, with which man seeks to please or pun- 
ish woman ? 

“ Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 

Of blood and chains? — The despotism of vice — 
The weakness, the wickedness of luxury — 

The negligence — the apathy —the evils 

Of sensual sloth—produce ten thousand tyrants.” 


E, C. 8. 


An Inquiry. 
“ By the way, we should like to inquire of 


Miss Anthony, whatshe meant by the assertion, | 


made in so many words, that all graduates of 
Harvard University receive a gratuity, or 
bonus, as she expressed it, of $1,000, at the 
conclusion of their Academic course; the 


graduates in medicine $25, the graduates in | 


law $86, and those in theology $1000 addi- 
tional to this? We never heard of any such 
advantages being attached to a course at 
Harvard, and if it be true, we wonder why 
the classes of the institution are not more 
fully attended.” 


We will make a clear statement for the 
benefit of our friends in Buffalo, who seem 
quite roused by Miss Anthony’s statements in 
reference to the expenditures at Harvard Col- 
lege for the education of young men; and if 
after reading this extract from the report of the 
Treasurer, they do not see that every student 


does receive beneficially and availably the full 


amount stated as a gratuitous contribution by 
the public, over and above all he bimself pays 
toward his tuition, we shall be obliged to give 
them statisties from other colleges. Miss An- 
thony’s mistake (if it was hers), we are certain 
was but a slip of the tongue. She has read the 
report with too much care, to suppose the bonus 


| which the present collegiate system is sustained. 


| and each divinity student, $1,680. ‘This last is 


was paid over to the student on leaving college; 
and we suspect.this is just a quibble to mae 
her appear ridiculous or ignorant of what she | 
was stating. The fact is not a pleasant one to _ 
look steadily in the face ; the difference of ex- 
penditure in educational advantages for young 
men and women is rather startling. Fathers 
don't like to see it, and women who are taxed 
to support these institations begin to feel them 
burdensome to them; and are asking why they 
should be taxed to educate men for the profes- 
sions that rightfully belong to them: 


UJ 


Exrracts from “ Report to the Corporation 
of Brown University, on changes in the system 
of Collegiate Education. Read March 28, 
1850,” and signed by the President, F. Way- 
land, Chairman of the “committee to whom 
the consideration of some changes in the system 
of Education in the University was referred.” 
Published at Providence, by George H. Whit- 
ney, 1850. 

At page 25, the report says: 

“ Of the Colleges of New England, there is 
but one which publishes its Treasurer's annual 
report. From the report of this institution for 
the last year, we may learn something of the 
liberality with which education is supported 
among us, and also the cost to the public, at 


“The amount of the funds, according to the 
report of the Treasurer of Ilarvard College, 
appropriated to the education of undergradu- 
ates, or to the academic department, is 
$467,162.17. The interest of this sum, to- 
gether with the fees for tuition, furnishes the 
means for supporting the institution, This 
interest, at six per cent., is $28,029.72,—that 
is, the college pays out for education, this 
amount more than it receives for tuition. If 
we divide this sum by the average number of 
graduates for the last few years, fifty-seven, it 
will give $491.01, which is the portion received 
by each graduate. In other words, the public 
or private munificence of the friends of this 
noble institution, grant a bonus of $491, to 
every student who takes his regular degree. 
‘This sum is, on an average, given to all, whether 
they pay their bills or not; those who are 
aided receive an additional share, by which the 
receipt of the others is somewhat diminished. 
But this is only a portion of the amount in- 
vested in education. The Jands, buildings, 
library, apparatus, museums, and other means 
of instruction for the benefit of the student, 
would probably amount to as large a sum as the 
fund above mentioned. If we add these 
together, we shall see that every graduate of 
this institution, in addition to all that he pays 
for his own education, COSTS THE PUBLIC 
NEARLY $1000.” 


(A foot note at page 27 reads thus) 


“By a similar comparison of the funds of 
the Law, Divinity, and Medical schools, with 
the present number of the senior class in each, 
it will appear that each law student receives 
from the fund, toward the payment of his 
education, $86; each medical student, $27; 


larger for the present year, in consequence 0 
the small number of the senior class. The 
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cost of theological education in our endowed 
seminaries, is probably about $1000, besides 
whatever the student pays himself. This is the 
premium paid by the public on this branch of 
professional education. 


PAY YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


During the last two years this paper has 

een in the hands of a lady, who as Editor 
and Proprietor, felt great delicacy in pressing 
its pecuniary claims. Her own ample means 
and self-sacrificing spirit made it possible for 
her to forestall the efforts of her subscribers. 

This is no longer the case. The paper is 
now in the hands of a publisher, whose sole 
resource for meeting the expenses of the 
Usa is in the paper itself. If the pay- 
ments are not made strictly in advance, it will 
be impossible for him to sustain the paper. 
We believe the subscribers to the Una to 
consist of persons interested deeply in the 
cause it advocates; and if this is truly the case, 
it will not be necessary to state this fact again. 

It is indispensable to the existence of the 
paper that its circulation shoald be much in- 
creased. It never had fairer prospects of lit- 
erary support than now; and if its present 
Editors had apprehended any indifference to 
its fate among those who are called its friends, 
they surely would never liave undertaken their 
charge. 

The first number was issued hastily, and at 
a late hour, which is probably the reason why 
the subscriptions have not come in better. 
Let every cne who subscribed for the Usa 
last year mike up her mind to procure for it 
at least two additional subscribers, forwarding 
their subseriptions promplly with her own. 

We have no hesitation in making this ap- 
peal, for we make it for the Pullisier, and 
the cause the paper represents, nol for our- 
selves. We cannot make it as gracefully as 
Mrs. Davis would have done, for if’ we sacri- 
ficed time, we have not sacrifived money to the 
work. But we make it in full confidence that 
in the present hour of financial distress, its 
importance will be realized, and our sugges- 
tions adopted. 

The first number of the Uxa was sent to 
many who have not hitherto subscribed to it. 
In such a case common honesty demands that 
the paper should be immediately returned to 
the Publisher, if not wanted; or if otherwise, 
that the subscriptions should be immediately 
forwarded. 

The immediate return of the nejected 
papers is the only thing that can save a 
publisher in times like these from a ruinous 
outlay. 

The subscription to the UNA within the 


United States is 1.00. 
Out of the United States „ 1,25. 


CANON II. Daur. 
W. Newton, Mass., Peb., 1855. , 


* 
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REQUEST TO POSTMASTERS.—Postmasters 
will confer a special favor on their customers, 
on us, and all other publishers, if they will 
stamp the name of their post-oflice PLAINLY 
on all letters, so that when correspondents fail, 
as they often do, toinsert in their letters the 
name of the town and State, we may find out 
where they come from by the stamp of the 
postmaster. The present mode of stamping 
letters, and the carelessness of many writers 
often leave us in the dark. 

Mr. LINDENMULLER gives a free dinner 
to the poor of New York every day, consist- 
ing of a plate of rich soup, and a piece of meat 
and bread. Mr. Lindenmuller is a Prussian, 
last from a prison in Berlin, where he was con- 
fined for an expression of principles and opin- 
ions dangerous to the government. He has 
acquired the means of feeding the poor by the 
sale of larger beer. Mr. L. says water is free, 
and though he will feed the poor, he will not 
the dirty. 


ee Pelee — 
ILLNESS OF THE PUBLISHER, 

The present number of the Una has been slight- 
ly delayed in consequence of a severe illness of 
the Publisher, for the last few days. It is the in- 
tention to have the papor fairly on its way to sub- 
scribers as early as the 15th of every month. 

THE EDITOR AT PROVIDENCE. 

After the first of March Mrs. Davis should be 
addressed at Providence, R. I., instead of Wash- 
ton, D. C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

An important work by Adin Ballon: entitled ** PRAC- 
TICAL CHRISTIAN Socrates. A CONVERSATIONAL EX- 
rosiTios’ o ThE Tun System or Humax Socrery."' 
&vo. pp. 655. Price $1-75 per copy; 82.12, sent post 
pall day where in the United States, within 3000 miles. 
Address Adin Ballou, Hopedale, (Milford) Mass., who will 
promptly supply all orders sent to him:Tor the work. Ltt 


LSS. THE MAGIC IMPRESSION PAPER, 
FOR WRITING WITHOUT PEN OR INK, Copying 
Leaves, Plants, Flowers, Pictures, Patterns for om» 
broldery, Marking Lincs Inielibly, and Maxtor Writ 
ING. This article is absolutely the best portante Tikstand 
In the known world, for a small quantity folded and placed 
Inthe pocket constitutes a travelling Inkstand, which 
cannot be broken. No pen is needed, for anv stick, shurp- 
ened to a point, writes equally as well as the beat ol 
ven in the universo. For drawing, Itis indispensable. It 
ht Indeed, the whole art of Drawing and Painting—taught 
In ONE LESSON. 
ferred to tt pases ofan album, with a minute and dis- 
tinct resemblance of nature. With equal facility, pic- 
tures aml embroidery patterns aro taken, and have ro- 
ceived the highest culogtums from the fair sex: and, in- 
288 more tasteful present for a lady could not be pro» 
duced, 

‘This Magic Paper will also mark linen, or other articles, 
so asto remain perfectly indelible, All the washing in 
the world falls fo tring it gut. Any CHILD can nee it with 
perfect case. With this Magic aper. likewise, ONK or 
FOUR copies of every letter written can be secured with- 
ont any additional labor whatever, making It the cheapest 
ami most convenient article extant. It is used to great ad- 
vantage by reporters of the public press, telegraphic 
Operators, and hosts of others. 

Each Package contains four different Colors—Black, 
Blue, Green and Red, with full and printed instructions, 
for all to use. and will last sufficiently to obtain Five 
Hondred distinet impressions. 

it Is put up in beautifully enamelled colored envelopes, 


Any leaf, plant or flower can be trans- 


with a truthful likeness ofthe proprietor attached. Euch 
anil every package warranicd. 
Enie per lozen, or five for 81. Single packages, 


25 cents. Mailed to all parts of the world, on the recèp- 
tion of tho above prices. Address, post-paid, I. HUB- 
BELL, 167 browlway, New York. 

Opinions of the Press. 

„ TUBBELL'’S MAGIO IMPRESSION Lara. Wo refer our 
readers to the ailvertisoment, in another colums, setting 
forth the merits of this pleasing and Ingenious Invention, 
‘The cheapness should induce all to give ita trial.” 
delphia Merchant 

“It is unsurpassed for nontness and utility, and should 
meet with the sale it richly @eserves,""—Tribune, 

Just what the public has long desired, and recoms 
mends itself to every individual of taste aud refinement"? 
Journal and Courier, z -am. 
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MES. OAKES SMITH’S BEAUTIFUL 
RUMANCE ! 
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BERTHA AND LILLY; 0 
BERON ÖLES. One ele Vol. 
tions. Price 81. Be eran 1$ 
The following briet extracts b 
lengthy reviews. No ats are but the key-notes of 
marked attention from . has received. more 
At compels the reader to linger over {ts pages." 

t (Tribune, 
inga erating thoughts and humane and benevolent feel- 
Ry : [Albany Argos. 

A ore powerfully written than any recent work of fle- 
baa i CN. Y. Day Book, 
i A story of exquisite eee fascinas 
1 ila. News, 
We know of one woman 212 says it 2 Urare bake 
— Boston Commonwealth, 
mn Fragrant with mountain and valley flowers and water 
A [N. V. Dispatch. 
omanly genius under its happiest and purest inspi- 
rations, 8 CAbany Atlas, 
„% romanco," but full of life. It has power; It lias 
N 1 (Boston Bes. 
4 ne ladles will find it a graceful and fuscinating pro- 
aui CVhitadelphia City Tem. 
ust what might be oxpected from a 0 liant woman.“ 
* y Express, 
A fomale delicacy of taste and porception: . pe 
ON CLavies’ Rep, 
moral perspective of rare beauty and signticanve.’ 
H: Mig. 
t So intensely interesting, we read it at one AH 1 
CCleveland Farmer. 
A ‘prose poem * replete with melody aud nage 
oston Chronicte. 
Cannot full to inspire the 0 noble 9118 
: hristian Fre 
‘Will be eagerly sought for and real. 3 
Wat . 
“The style is glowlog and eig 7 
Roch. Ame . 
Its pages leave a very attractive impression. * Nec 
Sy . 
Wi prove a valuable accession 12 705 home Se 
Hes“ E ‘a 
„Wut ve read and find many enthustastic reuters 
* A beantiful creation."* (Boats e 
Tus book before us is bravely written.“ 
r 7 
rns very best fiction we have read N air 
N Glen's Fal 
Characters in it worthy of lasting ie ee 
Hart. „ 
** Planned and execated in a masterly mee 
Wor. . 
“ Unique In character and elegant in style. FENE 
is. * — Pi 
It cannot fall to enchaln the renee Y n 
£Onelda S. e 
Wu not be lald aside until the Song PAESE 


Hins? : 
Not inferior to the best of ram Journal 
„A work of extraordinary merit a. {Ohfo Farmer. 


EKingston (N. V.) Journal. 
It will provoke discussion and Bele mice 


Cle Y X 
Contains many truths fonnd in life's N * 


Boston Fi 5 
ti The story is a majestic one.“ ronan aT 


* Tt will be conceded a masteriy efort." 
0 


Tho story is bewatiful and winning," 
Wo have road it throngh with anflagging interest. 


r il Be) 2 
** Some of tho dashos at real life pn s 


Wan suatain her well-won pte cn e uo 


0 
ho fale author has been eniinently ee 


Bum ` 
t A work of uncommon freshness “in N 


(State of Maine. 
“The style Is vory beautiful — the poeins exquixite,”* 
TN 


IN. Y Express. 
“She needs only to speak and it is as good as nDe, * 


Empire City. 
It will be found to convey a healthy Beetle CAN 


CMetropolitan 
** Destined to produce a moral and social revolithon.t® 


(E. Boston G 
Published and for sale to tha trade by — 


J. C. DERBY, New Marble Rules, 
No. 119 Nassaun st.. New York. 
„ Single copies sent by mail on receipt of price, 
Por Sate ur BELA MARSH, No. 15 Franklin street, 
Boston, a constant supply of the following valuable works, 
at wholesale and retall, viz, :— 


THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD: or the Ace 
Thought; by De. J. II. Robinson. No atonement ft 
Seah wane Ly 050 15 155 reform—no reform, 

itheat works. l'apèr bour ice 50 7 
75 cents: postage, 12 cents. e eee e 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE; or the roprodactive 
element in man as a means tò his elovati A happiness; 
by Henry C. Wright, The pro-ent s the child of the past, 
and the parent of the future. 73cents; postage, IZ cents. 


ADIN BALLOU'S NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM, 650 
paces, large octavo, Price $1 76. 

Also forsale, as abnye, all the works on Spiritualism, 
Anthslavéery and the various Reforins; including the Pob- 
loatlons of Messrs. Fowlers and Wells of New Vork. 


PARSONACE OF 
imo Volume with Illustra- 


FOE SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE ERA, or 
sent by mail or express, on receipt of price. All letter 
ordering the works, must be Post PAID OR FREE. 

All other works In the market, whether standard or Re- 
form treatises, will be promptly furnished to order, on 
the same terms. Address 


S. C. HEWITT, 
15 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 


A General Dictionary of Geography, 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, SATISTICAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE. 


Tanor Comprehensive accounts of the Conntries, 
Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 
Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the world. In 7 divi- 
sions, the vol , Imperial bvo, $2.00 each. Vol. I. now 
ready. 

In the compilation of this work the most recent and au- 
thenti¢ sources will be consulted, and particular attention 
will be paid to the trade and resources of the various 
places described, and to the social condition, manners, 
customs, &c., ofthe inhabitants. Great care will also be 
bestowed on the Physical Geography of Countries, in the 
various departments of Geology, Hydrography, Climatolo- 
gy, Botany, Zoology, &c., and on the laying down of geo- 
r positions and relative distances. 

This work will be illustrated hy above seven hundred 
engravings on wood, printed in tlie text. These illustra- 
tions will comprise Views of Cities and Towns; of remark- 
able Buildings, pee J Natural Scenery, Costumes, 
plans of Ports and Harbors, and small Maps of River 
mouths, Islands, and Island Groups, &c., on an enlarged 
scale. Seo full Prospectus, recommendations, and condi- 
tions, In Fart First. 

““We feel qualified -to speak unhesitatingly of the great 
suporiority or the present work to all others of its class.“ 
—Eeclectic Review, à 


THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S 
DRAWING-B00K; 


A Complete Course of Instruction for the Practical En- 
Eine omprising Linear Drawing, Projections, Ec- 
centric Curves, the various forms of Gearing, Reciproca~ 
ting Machinery. Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, 
Projection of Shadows, Tinting, and Coloring, and Pers- 
pective, on the basis of the works of M. Le Blanc and MM. 
Armengaud. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on wood 
and steel. In 16 parts, Imperial 4to, 50 cts. cach 

“The plan of the work is extremely simple, and carried 
ont with great ability and judgment. Its general object 
is to teach the method of representing machinery with 
effect and truth, to point out the methods by which their 
most complicated parts can be constructed geometrically 
and finished artistically, and to facilitate the comprehen- 
sion of figures of all Kinds when placed in positions not 
readily described,"'—Mechanies' Magazine. 


THE CABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT. 
SERIES OF NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED 


Original Designs for Modern Farniture, with descrip- 
Hons and Details of Construction, preceded by practical 
observations on the Materials and manufacture of Cabinet 
work, and instructions in Drawing, Adapted to the trade. 
In 26 parts, imperial 4to, 62 cts. he 

The designs are all drawn to scales: and the Descriptive 
Text fs illustrated by Diagrams and Details. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 


AND 


RACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; IN WHICH 
the 1 the Art, and the Business of Farming, in 
all their artments, re thoroughly and practically 
treated, By upwards of Fifty of the most eminent Far- 


mers, Land-Agents, and Scientific Men of the day. Edi- 
ted by Jons C. Monrox. With above One Thousand 
Iilustrations on wood and steel, 2 large vols., super-royal 
Svo. Vol. I, cloth, $9. 5 i 

Illastratlons, on wood and steel, of Farm Bolldings, 
Trisects, P. „ Cultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural 
Mach lements, and Operations, &., will be given 

v n be useful. 

“The new opedia of Agriculture," now in course 
of publication by Blackie & Son, is, in my judgment, by 
far the most important and useful contribution hitherto 
In truth to the farmer, 
ti may say) encumberi 
himself with other works, ns it embraces the enire fell 
OF practice and science connected with Abrieulture, ac- 

1 nd best authorities: and excludes 
to be found in carlier treatises, which carc- 
1) tical ex periments, and the application 
er times, have taught us torcject as founded 
in error. the impression I have formed after rad- 
ing the whole of the 24 Parts which have been delivered 
to subscribers, so tar ns they relate strictly to the Science 
aud Practice of Agricultire.""— From an article in the 
Agricultural Gazette of January 21, 1854, by CHARLES 
LAURENCE, Esq., the Querns, Cirencester, 


ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE. 

LLUSTRATED IN A SERIES 
A 


from Drawings by Stanfield, R. 
Harding, Prout, Leitch, Krockedon, 
With Descriptions of the Scenes, Preceded by 
developing the Recent History and Pres 
Italy aud the Italians, by CAMILLO MAPEI 
ly Canon of the Cathedral of Penne, and G 
College of San Appolllnare n 
royal 4to, $10.50. 


OF VIEWS 
Roberta. iE y3 
Barnard, & 


„ 


5. D., ormer- 
raduate of the 
in Rome. 21 Parts, Super- 


A HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED 
NATURE. 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. WITH NUMER- 


ous notes from the works of CUVIER, WILSON, I.. 
Bonararte, CAMPIER, VAILLANT, LAMARCK, LESSON, 
LACEPRDE, AUDUBON, &c.; as well as from the Works of 
the more distinguished British Naturalists, 

In this Edition of the History, the original text is re- 
tained; but extensive Notes are added on all subjects 
respecting which new light has been obtained, or tresh 
facts have been accumalated since Goldsmith wrote. In 
Pictorial Illustration, this Edition claims precedence of 
every other; nearly 2400 Jllustrative Fikures, on Steel 
and Wood, accompany the Work; and of these, 38 Plates. 
containing about 200 Fisures, are carefully Colored, 
Complete in 2 vols., royal Svo, cloth extra, $10. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


ONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
ments, according to the most correct copies of the au- 
thorized version. With many thousand Critical. Explan- 
atory, and Practical Notes : Also, References, Readings, 
Chronological Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a su- 
perb series of Engravings, from the old masters, and from 
original designs, by Jonny Mantix, K. L. Complete in 
38 parts, imperial 4to, $37.50, $40, and $50. = 

“It js a noble and beautiful edition or the Sacred Vol- 
ume. No copy has ever been placed before us distinguish- 
ed by so many excellences."'— London Art Union. 

85 A splendid and cheap Bible.“ — London Literary 
azette. 

“This is the most splendid Bible which it has ever been 
onr good fortune to see published.“ — Windsor and Eton 
Express. 

one of the most useful, as well as one of the most 
handsome editions of the Bible.“ — Baptist Magazine. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
PRACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCEL- 


lancous ; with rial PREFACES and NOTES, and an 
Essay on BUNYAN'S Genius, urs, and CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. By GEORGE OPFOR, Editor of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, for the Hanserd Knolly’s Society, Ke. With 
numerous Illustrations. Hirst Complete Edition. Com- 
plete in 25 paris. 3 vols., super-royal Svo, cloth, $13.50, 


SEPARATE ISSUES. 


To meet the wants of those who already possess the 
Allegorical Works of Bunyan, the Publishers divide the 
whole Works into two separate issues. 


1. THE EXPERIMENTAL, DOCTRINAL. and PRACTICAL 
Works. With Illustrations. 32 parts, 2 vols.,super-royal 
8v0, $8.50. 

2. Tne ALLEGORICAL, FIGURATIVE, and 
Works. With Numerous {ustrations. 
Svo, cloth, $5.00. 

“A complete edition of Bunyan's Writings, in which 
nothing known to be his has been omitted, in which 
standanl texts have only been used, and in which crit- 
ical and historical notices are furnished of every sopa- 
yato work which fll trom the pen of the great Enchan 
was quite a desideratum. We cannot bat express an ea 
est hope that this splendid and accurate Edition of Ban- 
vau's Works will realize an extensive circulation equal to 
its merits. "— Evangelical Magazine. 


ANDERSON.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 
N EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH 


Female Characters, embracing the period of the Cov- 
enant and Tersecution, By the Rey. James Anderson, 
Numerous Engravings. Cloth, antique, $1.87}; calf extra, 
antique, bevelled boards, 83.40. 

“Te will be an immense orite with all who can appre- 
ciate the morally sublime. — Glasgow Examiner. 


ANDERSON. LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 
M EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED. FEMALE 


Characters belonging to the period of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. James Anderson, author of Ladies of the 
Covenant. Numerous ‘Ilustrations, from drawings by 
James Godwin and J. W. Archer, Cloth, antique. $3.25. 


ANDREW.—A CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


1 EING an Alphabetical Account of the various Distases 

incident to the Human Frame; with Directions for 
their Treatment, and for performing the more simple ope- 
rations of Surgery. With instructions for preparing and 
administering Medicines, b., Ke. By Thomas Andrew, 
M. D. Illustrated with En ings on wood and steel. 
17 parts, royal Svo; cloth, r 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


IVIL, MILITARY SCCLESTASTIC! 
* from’ the landing e Sane MASTAGA 
13 vols., elegantly bound in cloth; $6.50. 


CASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS; 
ONTAINING UPWARDS OF 700 EXTRACTS 


in Poetry and Prose, from nearly three hundred dine- 
rent Authors. Mla ted by twenty-five Enigravinia: 
24 parts, and in 4 vols., elegantly bound in cloth, $7.00. 


CHAMBERS,--A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 
DITED by J pi vew E is 
E and continued to the present time: eh eee 


authentec Portraits, and Five Engraved Title j 
gilt, medium §vo., 9 div., $14.58. Seer a S 


SYNBOLICAL 
18 parts, I vol. 


— 
COUTS.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TAI- 
LOR'S CUTTING ROOM. i 


BENG A TREATISE ON MEASURING AND 
Cutting Clothing 11 Styles, and for every 

of life, Ke. By Joseph Couts. With numerous Plates” 
and Diagrams; demy dto, cloth. 87,60. 7% 


D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION, 1 
MTANSLATED BY D. D. SCOTT, AND 
A White, B.A. The translation carefully revised 
Dr. D'Aubigne. Large type, numerous Notes, not In any 
other edition, and forty iMustrations, beautifully Engraved 
on Steel. $9.75. 


D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. 


EIN e EDITION. SAME 'TRANSLATIO 
as the above. The five volumes of the original 

beautifully printed in small but clear type, 1 vol., cloth 
extra. $2.00, 


GOLDSMITH.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH; 


MPRISING C 2 2 
q 5 a Pea EN Morel Comedian Bat 
us: 


Says, Je. withan Essay on his Life and Writings, 
trated by thirty-seven beautiful engravings on wood 


from designs by W. Harvey and W. B. Scott. 2 vy A 
foolscap Svo, cloth; $2.50. i 
GRIER.—THE MECHANICS' POCKET 


DICTIONARY ; 


BE NG A COMPLETE NOTE-BOOK OF i 
Technical Terms, Rules, and Tables, useful in the Me 
chanical Arts. Ilastrated by Engravings of Machinery, — 
and nearly 200 cuts and diagrams on wood. Tenth edition, 
Cloth, $2.25, 


JOSEPHUS._THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 


JOSEPHUS; 


* ITH MAPS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
4 vols., demy 8yo, cloth, 268,; $6.50, 


KNOX.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 


KNOX, WITH INTRODUCTION 
by Wm. M’Guvin, Portraits, 1 vol. 


Y JOHN 
and Notes, 
cloth, $3.25. 


REID.—TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH- 
MAKING. 


HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. BY 
Thomas Reid, Edinbargh. Inst. AAGA 20 Folding 
Plates, and Vignette Title. Royal Svo, cloth, $5.25. 


REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 
A SELECTION IN POETRY AND PROSE, 
many Original pieces. 


from the Works of the most eminent Writers, with 

By the Editor of the ** Casquet of 

Literary Gems.“ 25 beautiful illustrations. 4 vols. cloth, 
extra, gilt cdges, $5.00. ‘ 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. —A new first-class Weekly 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 
the Arts; to entertainment, improvement, and progress 
Designed to encourage a spirit of Lope, manliness, and 
self-reliance, and activity among the people; to point out 
the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and 
illustrate the ieading ideas of the day; to record all signa 
of progress and to advocate political and Industrial rights 
for all classes. 

It contains Essays—Historical, e ang Des- 
criptive. Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poetry, 
Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc.: articles on Science, Ag- 
riculture, Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General 
News, and every topic which is of importance or interest, 
all combining to render it one of the best family Newspa 
pers inthe world. Published weekly, at two dollars a 
year in advance, BY FOWLERS and WELLS. 

408 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
A Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Mechanism, 
Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures whit 
are calculated to reform, elevate, and improve mankind. 
Illustrated with nerous portralts aml other engravings. 
At one dollar a year. 

“A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, 
and afforded at the * ridiculously low price“ of one dol- 
lar a year, must succeed in running, up its present large 
circulation to à much higher re -. F. Tribune. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to the publishers, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
305 Broadway, New York. 


LIKENESS OF THEODORE PARKER. 


H. BnaIxAnD, of Boston, has lately issued 3 
characteristic likeness of this bold Reformer. 
Itis a large size, Lithographic picture, and fin- 
ished in the finest style of the Art. Price, One 
Dollar. For sale by Bera Mausu, 1 Frank- 
lin street. 
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MARRIAGE THE ONLY RESOURCE. 
BY LIZZIE LINN. 
CHAPTER III. 
J am lonely, very lonely; my heart is throbbing 
fast, 
And tears are gathering in my eyes for follies that 
are past.“ 
-“ Oh! doubt no more! 
Till life be o'er; 
She loves—she will love him yet!“ 

The day following that event which closes 
the last chapter, by direction of Mr. Jerold, 
his wardrobe and writing desk, and indeed 
everything especially belonging to himself 
were removed by a servant to another part of 
the dwelling, A suite of rooms were fitted 
up for his ase, while Mrs. Jerold was left in 
the undisturbed possession of her own. Ab- 
solute separation occurred. Like two families, 
they lived apart, met at a common table, and 


exchanged the usual civilities, and when com- 
pany was present, often passed some time to- 
gether in the parlor. No further outbreaks 
took place—no crimination or reproach on his 
part, no attempt at palliation or reconciliation 
on hers. Entire quiet reigned; but it was 
Uke the quiet of death. I will not attempt to 
portray the desolation, the gloom, the chilling 
atmosphere of their home. Every ray of 
light and hope awakened by their marriage, 
had gone out in darkness. 

But few men would have felt as deeply as 
did Charles Jerold. But few are so well fitted 
for domestic life. Amid all the tricks and 


x chicanery of the business world he had pre- 
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served inviolate, the dignity, purity and truth- 
fulness of his social nature. His heart was 
ever warm and ever true. 

Mrs. Jerold preserved a calm exterior, but 
lines of deep suffering were soon written up- 
on her face. She continually quarrelled with 
her fate. “I was driven to it,” she would say, 
“ Heaven knows that I was not mercenary. 
Heaven knows that I shrunk aghast at the first 
thought of marrying one I did not love. But 
what could I do? I was poor—a beggar, and 
the eternal frown of a sister-in-law rested upon 
me. Oh! had it not been for that state of de- 
pendence, I should not have come to this. But 
there was nothing I could do, and even if there 
had been, society would have placed her ban 
upon me for doing it. Oh God! save other 
women from a like fate!” 

The unhappy woman withdrew almost en- 
tirely from society, and brooded over her sor- 
rows alone. The pride of her nature was 
subdued—her haughty spirit was broken 
down. She was a3 meek and as humble as 
a child. Calm, quiet resignation to a most 
unhappy lot was unmistakable. 

A long weary year of suffering ensued, and 
to that was added another, and still another. 
Time, however, wrought changes in the char- 
acter of Mrs. Jerold; she evidently tried to 
cultivate that trathfulness and love of right 
that was yet alivé in her soul. She earnestly 
desired to become worthy the confidence she 
had abused. She began to value, almost to 
covet the affection she had ruthlessly cast 
from her. She would gladly have made an 
effort to dispel the gloom that she had thrown 
around the life of him she had wedded; and 
she sometimes resolyed to throw ‘herself on 
her knees before him, and beg forgiveness, 
and express her deep sense of gratitude for 
his kindness, and speak of the tender regard 
she began to feel. When she saw his down- 


cast look, his pale, sad, sorrowful face, she 
reproached herself more sharply than he had 
ever done. When he filled her purse, which 
he had always done the first Monday of every 


month since their marriage, and which he was 
now scrupulously careful to do, she felt more 
deeply humbled than she would have been by 
the worst form of poverty and destitution, 
To be thus supplied, to thus live on the 
bounty of one who had deserted her, was 
humilating beyond conception. 

Added to the abundant supply of means 
with which he furnished her, were much con- 
sideration, and many kindnesses from which 
she would gladly have escaped, for they were 
like living coals upon her naked heart. Or- 
naments unique and expensive he often pur- 
chased; the Christmas present was never 
forgotten, and more than once was she obliged 
to leave the breakfast table and retire to her 
room to weep over the beautiful gift. An 
effort was made to keep up their villa in its 
former style. Much care was bestowed upon 
their extensive grounds, and things new and 
rare were often added to the interior. 

The gardener always looked to Mrs, Jerold 
for his orders, and so did all the servants. 
John, however, the head man among them, 
and a sort of confidential servant of Mr. 
Jerold, had the entire care of bis rooms, and 
ever carried the duplicate key in his pocket. 
This annoyed Netta not a little, for she knew 
it was done by order of Mr. Jerold. In his 
absence, she would gladly have looked after 
his comfort, and made bis rooms more tidy 
and pleasant than John could make them. 
But they were to her forbidden ground, 
Since the separation, Charles had never, under 
any pretext whatever, even entered Netta’s 
private parlor. If he had any request to 
make, or any thing special to communicate, 
which was not spoken of at table, she was 
sent for to meet him in the drawing-room. 

Mr. Jerold’s business relations drew many 
gentlemen to his house, and besides these, 
they both had warm friends who frequently 
visited them. Such was Netta’s tact in en- 
tertaining company, and diverting attention 
from herself and husband, that one seldom 
mistrusted that there was aught amiss between 
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them. Some of her sagacious lady friends, 
however, had some slight suspicion of the es- 
trangement. Neither ever asked for sympathy, 
not that even of their nearest friends. They 
bad too much prudence and pride and self- 
respect to tell the gossiping world their great 
secret, or expose the total wreck of their 
hopes. Even Jobn was bribed to secrecy, in 
regard to their separation, and through him 
the other servants. Uncle Ralph knew all 
about it, though no communications were 
made to him. IIe did not visit them often, 
but he read intuitively their whole life, and 
many times was his pillow bedewed with tears 
for Netta’s unhappy fate. That they no longer 
participated in the gayeties of the city, that 
they no more made fashionable parties, created 


which took place about the time of their first 

| alienation, was the ostensible reason. It was 

thought that Mrs. Jerold was unable to rally 

after her deep affliction ; and yet several years 

had elapsed, and it seemed to both as if the 

misery of ages had been crowded into those 
years. 

During this time, Netta had dwelt so much 
upon the virtues of her husband, she had 

„such unmistakable evidences of his goodness, 
that her woman’s heart was at length wholly 
won—she was attracted to him as she had 
never been attracted to any other person. 
She had lived long enough to sce that the gifts 
she demanded in a husband, were far less 
satisfying than the joy that springs from the 
exervise of virtuous affections, She had 
learned to cherish as holy things, those which 
are good and true and beautiful and pure, 
while she had become deaf to the trumpet 
tones of fame and glory, and blind to the 
glitter and glare of a false world. She had 
passed through the refiner’s fire, and the dross 
which so tarnished her character in early 
womanhood had been burned up, and the 
pure gold shone brightly. 

Although his intercourse with her was 
limited, yet Charles had noticed this change, 
He did not, however, dream of the love that 
had been awakened for him. Since their sep- 


| 


that she could love him, His fate, he believed 
| to be fixed, and with a martyr’s courage he 
bravely submitted to it. 

Netta thought Charles was totally estranged 
from her—the alienation she thought so great 
that any effort to win him back would be 
wholly fruitless. His attention to her wants, 
she supposed originated from a sense of 
obligation. He had married her, and he felt 
bound to maintain her, and in a style corre- 
sponding with her taste and her former situ- 
ation. She little knew what was in his heart. 

She was sometimes unable to fathom his 
motives. He one day bought and sent home a 


aration, he had never entertained the thought | 


some surprise; but the death of John Sumner, | 


very fine painting. It was a domestic scene— 
the good man’s welcome after a short absence. 


The little wife and rosy children were nearly | 


wild with delight. There was a world of af- 
fection in her laughing eyes. It was so life- 
like you could almost hear her speak, you 
could almost hear the beat of her great, loving 
heart. Whether this was purchased to show 
the contrast with their own life, and make it 
seem the darker, or whether it was the exquisite 
execution of the work, she did not know. She 


| could scarcely take her eyes from the picture ; 


there was so much of joy, so much of heaven 
in it, that she instinctively bowed in reverence 
before the spirit of the scene. “ That,“ she 
exclaimed, “is paradise. But to me it is par- 
adise lost! Lost, lost to me are all social joys ! 
The gates of Eden are forever barred against 
me! I am a wanderer on the cold, rocky, 
barren wastes of life! Oh, God! why was I 


ever born? Why should I live to endure this | 
| Jerold still unwell, John?” asked Netta the 


daily crucifixion? If suffering could atone for 
sin, I have endured enough to cancel the in- 
discretions of a lifetime.” 

And thus time passed, Mr. Jerold still 
maintaining his unbending dignity, his entire 
seclusion, his torturing kindness ; Mrs. Jerold, 
with a true womanly heart, longing for recon- 
ciliation, cherishing a love of which she dare 
not speak—a love which was engrossing and 
consuming her life. She seriously meditated 
entering a convent, and devoting herself to 
works of charity ; and sometimes she resolved 
to gather up what jewels she could dispose of, 
and start, under cover of night, for a foreign 
land. There she would become a teacher, a 
governess, a servant, any thing rather than stay 
where she was. The splendor in which she 
lived was a mere mockery of her wo. Her 
orders to her servants were all mechanical.— 


| She took no interest in her home, or any thing 


which she did to make it orderly or attractive. 
What she did, was done because Mr. Jerold 
expected her to do it. It is true, she appre- 
ciated the works of art, and the profusion of 
every thing beautiful around her. She was 
not indifferent to the sweet flowers that bloomed 
in her pathway, to the rare exotics so skilfully 
cultured under her direction; but the whole 
scene needed the hallowing influences of love, 
and peace, and joy. Without these all was 
worthless, all was unsatisfactory. Like the 
false woman who becomes revolting when she 
lays aside her artificial beauty, so was the inner 
life in this delightful spot, unseemly, and some- 
thing from which we turn with aversion. 
Netta, in her idle hours, would often imagine 
the history of the artists whose productions 
ornamented the room. “That,” she would 
say, in speaking of a particular one, “ must 
have been painted by a starving genius. I 
wonder if he didn't waste away under the 
effects of want. I wonder how often he wept 


| 


|. I would give all the world to save him?” 


at sight of the attenuated figures of his suffer. 
ing wife and hungry children. I wonder if the 
work was purchased at half price by some old 
ignorant nabob, who had no appreciation of 
the art. I fancy that the very fibres of his } 
heart and brain were laid upon the canvas; 
were thrown into the market, and a few pieces 
of silver grudgingly given in exchange. I 
wonder if he and his wife loved each other— 
Oh, yes; genius, though capricious, is often 
doatingly fond and very true. Their love 
sanctified the dry crust, the poverty, the rags 
Joyfully, joyfully would I now accept such a 
destiny.” 
But for a sudden illness of Mr, Jerold, I 
know not kow long this separation would have 
continued. He one morning sent his regrets, 
begging to be excused from breakfast in con- 
sequence of indisposition. Netta fondly ex- 
pected to meet him at dinner, but be came 
not. At tea he was also absent. “Is Mr. 


next morning. 

“ Yes, madam, but he thinks he will be able 
to come to dinner.” He came not, however, 
and Netta ate her dinner again alone. She 
was exceedingly anxious to see him, to go to 
his apartment and take care of him; but from 
an unobserved corner she learned that John 
never left the room without locking the door 
and taking the key. 

“ Is this a freak of John’s?” thought she. 
“Does he do this to annoy and distress me ?— 
No. John would not dare to do such a thing, 
It must be done by the explicit order of Mr. 
Jerold. Now what shall I do? Shall T let 
him lie there uncared for and alone? let bim 
die when he has become so dear to me—when 


Let us enter Mr. Jerold's sick room, reader. 
Every thing is disorderly, as it necessarily must 
be. A pile of soiled linen occupies one cor- 
ner; cups and spoons, plates and bottles, crowd 
the table; books and papers are scattered in 
terrible confusion upon every article of furni- 
ture; cobwebs drape the walls and windows; the 
bed is untidy; indeed, great discomfort mani- 
fests itself. Mr. Jerold lies on his couch, pale, 
haggard and suffering. Business had unduly 
taxed his system, and this, added to the wast- 
ing grief within, had prostrated him. He is 
alone and talks to himself. 

“ This is a feeble pulse for me. Well, let it 
become more and more feeble, what do I care? 
Why should I try to prolong this wretched 
life? John wants a doctor for me, but I don’t, 
and won't have one. Netta shall not see me 
either. A woman who has shown so little re- 
gard for me in life, shall make no show of grief 
over my death-bed. And yet—and yet, 
would n't I like to have her come to me 
No, no, xo !” cried the agitated man. “ Fool- 
ish heart, cease your eternal clatter! I thought 
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I had smothered the last spark of affection — 
Oh, how weak I am, How rapidly I have 
failed since yesterday. I believe I shall die.— 
I must send fora lawyer and make my will.— 
Yes, my will; and the bulk of my property 
I'll leave to Netta. She married for an estab- 
lishment, and that she has, and shall have for- 
ever. And I will place it beyond the power 
of man to rob her of this home, and of the 
means for maintaining her present style.” 

It is said that motives are always mixed, and 
I am inclined to think that this consideration 
for Netta was alloyed with a strong species of 
revenge. I will judge him not, however. 

Netta felt after a few days that she could 
live no longer in suspense. She must see 
Charles; she must learn whether he really was 
ill; she must unburthen her heart, or she 
should die. It was early in the evening 
whan she arrested Jobn in the hall, and in- 
quired for Mr. Jerold. 

Ile is a little more comfortable now,“ 
replied the servant. Ile put on his dress- 
ing gown and is lying in his easy chair; I 
believe he is asleep, though he’s had no sleep 
for many nights.” 

Give me the key, John, I want to see 
him.” John with averted eye and downcast 
look remained silent. 

“ Give me the key; did you hear me ?” de- 
manded Mrs. Jerold. 

„My orders are very strict, madam.” 

„Don't talk to me about orders; give me 
the key ;” and thereupon it was relinquished. 

Netta waited a little that the slumber into 
which he had fallen might become more pro- 
found. She would be there when he awoke, 
and then she could talk with him better. 
Very quietly did she enter, and very softly 
did she steal to his side. Her consternation 
was great when she beheld his woe-begone 
aspect. A dim light, shaded by a screen, 
made the pallor of his face doubly appalling. 
She laid her finger upon his pulse. “Oh, he 
is dying—dying,” thought she ; and I have 
killed him. Dear, dear Charles,” she uttered 
audibly. 

“ Dear Charles?“ muttered the dozing man; 
“pleasant dream,” and without opening his 
eyes, he turned his face deeper into the pillow 
and slept again. 

Netta waited anxiously for his awakening. 
As she sat by his side she was busy with thought 
and reflection. Her whole life came up in re- 
view before her. Her childhood, in which 
pride and love of place and fame were princi- 
pally nurtured, her dependent situation 
against which she struggled, her false educa- 
tion in regard to labor, the great temptation to 
which she had yielded, the bridal, the repug- 
nance to her new position, the whirl of fash- 
ionable dissipation, the separation, the long 
years of estrangement and suffering, then the 
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change in her inner life—the growth of that 
which is good and divine, and the awakening 
of a new and tender passion, which bad be- 
come a source of misery because of the cold- 
ness and apparent indifference of its object. 
Into the future she would not have dared to 
look, had she had the power. She feared it 
would be equally full of sorrow with the past, 
and yet hope had sometimes whispered some- 
thing better. After clouds and storms the sky 
becomes clear. 

“Yes, Netta shall have it,” escaped from 
the lips of the sleeper, “if she—if she had 
only loved me.” 

She does, Charles, she does love you,” re- 
plied Netta. 

“ Love me?” repeated he, with his eyes wide 
open. 

“ Yes, Charles, and have come to tell you 
so. Here on my bended knees before you, 
and in the presence of the Great Searcher of 
hearts, let me declare that you are dearer to 
me than life itself. God has made me a better 
and a more truthful woman than 1 once was. 
Your kindness has filled me with gratitude, 
your goodness has won my affections; and if 
ever man was beloved by woman, you are that 
man. I don’t dare to hope for your favor; I 
have forfeited all right to your confidence, as 
you once told me ; and now castme from you, 
do what you please, but let my heart once 
utter itself.” 

Cast you from me!” exclaimed he, rising 
with almost supernatural strength, and draw- 
ing her into his arms. Now, reader, let us 
turn aside, forit is not meet that we should 
witness that long, tender, affectionate embrace. 
It would ill become us to gaze upon Netta, as 
with girlish fondness, she smoothed back his 
(red) hair, pressed her cheek to his, and twin- 
ed her arms around his neck, and returned so 
lovingly the salute of that (great fish-like) 
mouth. 

Proper medical aid, with Netta’s good 
nursing and a joyful heart, soon restored Mr. 
Jerold to health. -He was not onlyrestored to 
health, but to every thing that made life de- 
lightful. No young lovers in the first flush of 
virtuous passion, were ever happier than they. 
Their home which, in despite of its beauty 
and its ornament, had seemed gloomy and des- 
olate, was immediately transformed into one 
of the most enchanting spots that was to be 
found upon earth. A heavenly radiance 
seemed to encircle the dwelling, and to pervade 
every apartment. But enough. 

Five years have passed since the re-union, 
and their sky is yet cloudless. One more 
peep, reader, and I have done. The private 
parlor is brilliantly lighted. Netta is sewing 
and a little Netta is at play beside her. The 
father is tossing a little Charlie toward the 
ceiling. Netta would not think of having him 


called by any other name, and Mr. Jerold was 
equally decided in regard to the name of the 
daughter, 

“T have been planning for the children, 
Charles,” observed the mother. 

„Well, what are your plans?“ 

“ Charlie, I hope, has inherited the business 
talent of his father. He will be educated, of 
course, and trained to some occupation which 
will secure pecuniary independence; and in 
the education and training of Netta, we must 
also have the same object in view.” 

“ That is looking a great way ahead,” ob- 
served Charles, “ and besides, don’t you think 
T have enough for us all ?” 

No matter if you are as rich as Crœsus.— 
My daughter must not rely upon that, for 
riches take wings, &. Neither shall she become 
the victim of circumstances, but she shall be 
taught to make circumstances to suit herself. 
She shall never be driven to the terrible ne- 
cessity of marrying for a home; for marriages 
of convenience do not often end like ours; 
and even if they should, those long, long years 
of estrangement!” An involuntary shudder 
shook her frame, and Mr. Jerold became more 
thoughtful. He called little Netta to him, and 
gazed upon her earnestly, as if he would read 
her destiny. “Sweet little daughter,” said 
he, “ Heaven save you from suffering! Now 
go and say to mother, Let the past be forgotten; 
let us enjoy the present.” 

Running to her mother, and Jooking very 
‘wise, as if she knew all about it, she repeated: 
Let the pas be gotten, let us joy the present.“ 
Then clapping her little hands, she ran back 
again, and hid her face in her father’s bosom. 


ANTOINETTE L. BROWN. 


The following extract from Miss Brown’s 
letter, addressed to the Tribune, on the resig- 
nation of her pastoral charge, may serve to 
place her in a true light before our readers, 
and also hint at another truth of very great 
importance, viz.: that every woman, who steps 
at all out of the sphere assigned her, needs 
physical strength far beyond that of man, 
for she is expected to do all a man’s and 
woman’s duties, too. The hours that he may 
give to entire rest and relaxation, must be 
passed by her in what men call busy idleness, 
Her salary or accumulations are small; but 
she must in no wise be untidy or untasteful 
in her dress. Family and household duties 
must not be neglected: not even a social 
neglect is tolerated from a public woman. 
The hours in which she should be at rest or 
out in the open air, communing with nature, 
are given, by these women, to what is termed 
woman’s life, to the needle and scissors, plan- 
ning to cut her garment according to her 
cloth. Her health fails, and so the hue and 


cry, Woman never was made for public posi- 
tions. Well, perhaps not; and we very 
much doubt whether man was made for the 
life he has taken possession of by virtue of his 
will: 

EXTRACT. 


An amount of opposition aud misrepresen- 
tation of every variety may be expected—suf- 
ficient to call for the fullest exercise of Chris- 
tian patience and pbilantbropie magnanimity. 
If all misstatements are not explained and cor- 
rected, people will insist that there must be 
something wrong about it, particularly since 
it was published in “our paper“; and yet, 
every such falsehood partakes of the true Pro- 
tean character. If you cut it wholly to pieces, 
every piece will spring up an entire new 
hydra; each, after this physiological multi- 
plication, more active and vigorous than the 
original. d 

South Butler is a little village noted for its 
variety of religious views and denominations, 
and for its independent canvassing of all 
mooted opinions. As a retired spot for an in- 
experienced preacher to do good and get 
good, to think carefully and speak freely, it 

as fully met my expectations. If it was some- 
times like casting bread upon troubled waters, 
my heart never faltered on this account. 
Judged by the size of the congregation, my 
labors were a marked and continued success. 
Judged by the cordial support of those who 
sympathized in my views and position, there is 
every reason to be gratefully satisfied. Judged 
by the amount of criticism {rom opposers, both 


at home and abroad, it should be looked upon | 


as an emphatic event. 

E.g. A village woman runs away from her 
husband and children in company with apara- 
mour. <A correspondent, writing of this fact 
to the “Baptist Register,” and ignorant, it 


would seem, that there was any man in the | 


case, gives the entire incident the thorough 
baptism of “ Woman's Rights.“ The editor of 
“ The Baptist Register,” taking his cue from 
this, kin ly calls the attention of his readers 
to the circumstance, and admonishes them that 
the delinquent woman has escaped from the 
vicinity of Antoinette Brown’s ministrations! 
leaving them to draw their own inferences. 
This watchman has, from the first, been faith- 
ful to the duty of crying aloud and sparing 
not. In this case he was of course ignorant of 
the fact that the woman in question had never 
heard me preach or n once, and that 
Thad never spoken to her personally but once, 
and then only to utter a single How d'ye do, 
ma'am ? and moreover that she wasa member 
of the South Butler Baptist Church, and that 
be ORS was actually a Baptist Divinity Stu- 

ent. 
The literary character of our retired village 
taken a decided rise. Though there are 
probably no authors who have attained 
quite to the dignity of “penny-a-liners,” the 
gratuitous contributions to the public journals 
indicate a very general and growing state of 
benevolent and philanthropic sentiment. One 
reacher (a Disciple) writes a succession of 
letters and pamphlets, in which at one time 
he informs the publie that, so far from my hav- 
ing an audience inconceivably large for the 
size of our church, as has been reported in 
the ‘Tribune, a person who attended once 
told him that I had only twenty-five hearers. 
t another time, he places me in a “fix,” 
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theological, it is presumed, but that finally re- 
solves itself into the grave question of which 
of us could be most accurate in calling over 
our English and Greek A B C's. 

Finally, a Methodist Clergyman comes up, 
all the way from the great city of New York, 
to dedicate the new Methodist “model” gem 
of a church; and informs the readers of the 
“ Christian Advocate” that he “ writes from a 
place of no little celebrity in the ecclesiastical 
world, the ish of the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown!” He adds, “Antoinette has resigned 
her charge, I believe, and retired to private 
life with her friends near Rochester.” “ She 
seems not to have succeeded very well as a 
pastor.” Not the slightest allusion is made to 
the sole cause of my resigning; but the ihfer- 
ence is almost drawn for us, that “she has 


| failed in preaching and given up in dis- 


couragement.” That such a statement should 
be made in a newspaper is notsurprising, but 
that it should have appeared over the 
signature of any clergyman, is one of the 
thihgs for which I am unable to account. Let 
me say here, in honor and justice, to both the 
Methodist ministers who have been resident at 
Butler, that they have always acted as 
Christian gentlemen and brothers; both solicit- 
ing an exchange of pulpits, taking part with 
me at meetings, funerals, and one of them on 
a communion occasion, precisely as they would 
have done toward any other pastor of a 
neighboring church, 

But instances enough have been given to 
illustrate the present attitude of things. Can- 
did and earnest opposition is to be expected, 
while honest and conscientious men really be- 
lieve that the Bible excludes woman from the 
office of the ministry. Such opponents are to 
be honored and respected—if possible, met with 
argument aud example. It io cheering to be 
able to say that there are many indications of 
a growing sentiment in favor of as various 
methods of explaining the teachings of St. 
Paul upon the position of woman, as there are 
of interpreting the nature of Jewish Slavery. 

It is to be expected, too, while human na- 
ture isunchanged, that some religious journal- 
ists will be very likely to be pointed, personal 
and cutting to “ Rev. Ladies.” They often 
speak toa point, while mere secular writers 
are simply aiming at a lavish display of plea- 
santry and witticism. “The N. Y. Herald,” 
for instance, can afford to be affable and 
complimentary in comparison with some more 
weighty periodicals. It has no temptation to 
be otherwise than chivalrous, and in earnest 
to take the lead in anything like cheerful 
matrimonial gossiping, and can afford to do a 

ood deal in that line gratuitously. Whether 
its applications are false or true, need be of 
little import in such a connection, since there 
is no particular reason for a great deal of dis- 
crimination. Again: when a regular contri- 
butor of the“ N. Y. Independent” sees fit to 
show from the Bible and Matthew Henry, that 
sending a woman, “ presuming to intrude her- 
self into the office of the Christian Ministry,” 
as a delegate to a public convention, is alto- 
gether an infidel movement, of course the 
“Independent” is not to be considered as en- 
dorsing the opinions of its correspondent. If 
it sees fit, it has the right, and perhaps it is 
the duty, to exclude any reply; since it might 
be wrong to aid in giving any publicity to er- 
roneous opinions. 

Permit me now to close, with the entirely 
personal statement, that I have not retired 


into the blind old man drew melody from its strings, 


_horizon,” Malvina answered with a sigh. 


— ͤ—ͤ—0 
private life for any considerable length of 
time. The lesson that it is impossible for me to 
perform an amount of labor sufficient for three 
men, has been well learned, and it is hoped 
no permanent disadvantage. I am now a 
to preach and lecture occasionally, and hope Mh 
ina few months to resume the regular duties 

of the stated preacher, with a constitution 
strong enough to pive the promise of many 
years yet—enough to fill up the scriptural 
measure of human life; and if, by reason of 
strength, I should attain to fourscore years, 
there is # good half century to be devoted to 
the one leading purpose of my fe fe? 
preaching of what appears to me to be 
Gospel of Truth. It may be well pee Heo 
the public to suspend its judgment of failure 
or success ſor a few years longer. 

As to the ofi-raised question of orthodoxy, it 
is enough to say that, if, as somebody says 
“orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is 
everybody’s else doxy,” then I am emphatically 
orthodox; but if it is a term denoting the 
popular religion of the day, which has 
itself to be a respecter of persons—it matters 
not if it be in regard to color, sex or conditi 
—then I am declaratively heterodox, and 
hereafter assume to be an eclectic in Theology. 

ANTOINETTE L. Brown. 

HENRIETTA, Nov. 20, 1854. 


OSSIAN. 
Translated from Krumacher.] 

Ossian, Fingal's son, the blind singer of 
Morven, sat, near the close of day, at the en- 
trance of his rock-built porch, Malvina, Tos- 
kar’s blooming daughter, stood near the silent 
old man. 

“Tas the sun already finished his course,” 
asked he, “and is the sunset blush upon the 
western heaven ?” 

“ He is at this moment sinking below the 


„Why dost thou sigh, Malvina ?” asked the 
blind old man. 

% Ah, my father,” answered the maiden, 
“because thou canst see no sunrise and no 
sunset!“ ° 

« Alas!” added the old man, smiling, “ and 
not even the friendly countenance of Malvina, 
my daughter. But, Malvina, do I not hear 
the sound of thy sweet voice mingling with the 
tones of my harp, and the spirits hovering 
over its strings?“ 

How canst thou, my father, perceive the 
sounds of invisible spirits ?” asked Malvina. 

„Only to him, Malvina,” spake the old man, 
“for whom the outward world has no longer 
life and joy are the low spirit-voices from the 
higher life perceptible. ‘Thou seest, Malvina, 
his eye is already closed before death comes 
To him the earth is veiled in the darkness of 
night. As to the shrouded earth the glitter 
ing stars alone are visible, so to his longing 
spirit do these heavenly strains descend, and 
they move the strings of his harp. Reach me 
the harp, Malvina.” 

Malvina silently gave Ossian his harp, and 
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[From the National Era.) 
MAUD MULLER. 


— 


Maud Muller on a summer's day, 
Naked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing she wrought, and hor merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-alope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast — 


A wish, that sho hardly dared to own, 
For somethiog better than she had known, 


The Judge rode slowly down the Iane, 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shado 
Of the applo-trees, to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow, neross the road. 


Sho stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On ber feet so bare and her tattered gown. 


“Thanks!” sald the Judge, “a sweeter drau ght 
From a fairer hand was never quailed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west whuld bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ancles bare and brown ; 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed bazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Beeks a vain exouse, he rode away, 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: “ Ah, mo! 
That I the Judges bride might bo! 


“Tle would dress mo up In silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine, 


“My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sall a painted boat. 


t Dd dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


“ And Pd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who leſt our door.“ 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the bill, 
And saw Mand Muller standing still. 


A form more fair, a face more swoet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


„And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as sho is fair, 


“ Would she wore mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay: 


No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.“ 


But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyer smiled that afternoon, * 
When he hummed in court an old love tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 
i 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go : 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in hia glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead ; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain: 
Ah, that I were free again ! 


“ Free as when I rode that dar, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and child-birth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. ` 


And oft, when the sommer ean shone het 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw bis rein. 


And, gazing down with a timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned ; 


And for him who sat by the chimnoy-lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty aud love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only It might have been.” 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge ! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 


“Who vainly the dreams of youth recall, 


For of all S words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: It might have been.” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope Lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And in the hereafter, angels may ` 
Koll the stone from its grave away ! 
J. a. W, 


LESSONS ON GOD'S PROVIDENCE AS 

IT MAY BE TRACED IN HISTORY. 

BY ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. 
(Copyright secured.) 

The first thing that strikes the eye in Bem's 
ancient chart, after the student has mastered 
the mode of computing time upon it, is the 
symbol of the fact, that in the twenty-fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, there existed, in some de- 
gree of individuality, eight great nations 
China, India, Persia, Nineveh, Babylon, Ara- 
bia, Egypt and Ethiopia. 

This century is not the beginning of the 
human race, but the previous time, of which 
there is no contemporary reliable record ac- 
cessible out of the first ten chapters of Genesis, 
is too much a matter of mere antiquarian re- 
search to come into a popular course of study. 
Nevertheless, it may be worth while to devote 
some pages to a few observations upon it, see- 
ing that it can hardly be estimated as less 
than one-third of the whole period of the ex- 
istence of man upon earth, and that no subse- 
quent revolutions of human condition are so 
great as it is intimated that those were which 
occurred before Abraham was born. 

For, though we do not know the exact dates 
of the expulsion from Paradise, the Deluge, 
the building and destruction of Babel, yet we 


‘are certain such events transpired, because 


their consequences and monuments remain 
proving that there is unquestionable truth in 
what the Bible states as historical facts, viz. : 
that the human race was created sovereign of 
nature, (Genesis, 1: 28,) and with a knowl- 
edge of it; (2: 19,) chat this sovereignty was 
lost by man’s yielding to the impulses of his 
sensibility to finite aims, instead of his measur- 
ing, judging, and antagonizing these with his 
spiritual powers of intellect and will; (3,) and 
that these facts explain the anomalous attitude 
in which man is found, superior in physical 
versatility to all other creatures, yet alone 
earning his bread in the sweat of his brow; 
suffering in the social relation, yet desiring it 
inevitably ; feeling excluded from Paradise, 
yet endowed with an immortal hope of ulti- 
mate victory in the struggle for reinstatement 
in his sovereignty, that gives to human history 
the aspect of progress towards redemption. 
Whether the history of Adam and Eve is, as 
Herder“ and the bulk of the Christian world 
believe, the outward history of two individuals, 
or, as the followers of Swedenborg and some 
others interpret it, as a symbolic accoynt of the 
inward history and outward fortune of the first 
generation of men, who, by the immense intel- 
lectual endowment that a yet uninjured organ- 
ization and a free social field gave them, were 
tempted to worship the imaginations of their 
own hearts instead of an infinite God, the main 


E SEAE 
See Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, translated by President 
arsh. 
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fact, as well as the religious and moral lesson, 
is the same. And this fact is nothing less than 
that instead of making nature the stepping-stone 
of their power, men made it the stumbling- 
block of their weakness. The fact has been re- 
peated, with little variation, in the experience 
of every mortal man, save one, since human 
history began, and with similar consequences, 
destroying the harmony of the soul with God 
and within itself, and introducing discord into 
the social sphere. To this age of history there 
is found a counterpart in one page of the bi- 
ography of Jesus of Nazareth. On the mount 
of temptation, in the wilderness of the world, 
we again see the unfallen man endowed with 


“ the spirit without measure,” and learn that it | 


may be a living fact on earth for the gift of 
sovereignty to be received in such a spirit, and 
met with such ideas, that in man shall dwell 
“the fulness of the Godhead bodily” For 
Jesus, when hungry for the material, acted on 
the truth that human life was more spiritual 
than material, and that the gifts of power were 
the measure of duty to be performed, and not 
of claims to be made. Alas! what earthly 
power has ever acted on thisidea? Let all 
the sacerdotal governments of antiquity and 
established churches of modern times answer. 
Which of them all has not yielded to every 
temptation which Jesus resisted? making it 
their supreme end to feed themselves by exer- 
cising all their superiorities of power, to display 
these powers in amazing rather than benefiting 
others, and finally, taking possession of the king- 
doms of this world, even by Satanic methods. 

The next event noticed in Genesis is human 
strife and murder, beginning between brothers 
and ending with the universal reign cf violence 
and corruption, bounded by a great physical 
catastrophe, stated as penal, which leaves but 
asmall remnant to renew the experiment of 
human society. 

But the loss of earthly Paradise, and the 
Deluge, which were events not less than fifteen 
hundred years apart, did not preclude another 
repetition of man’s fall. The same causes pro- 
duce the same effects on the political as upon 
the social and individual planes of life. The 
building of Babel may receive an interpreta- 
tion no less momentous than that of being a 
symbolical representation of the building up 
of the great Pagan nationalities, which grew 
out of the worship of nature, and were illus- 
trated by the arts and sciences bequeathed by 
still older generations. We cannot forbear 
quoting the original words of this remarkable 
epitome of a thousand years of history : 

“ And the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech. And it came to pass that 
men journeyed from the East, and found a 
plain in the land of Shinar, and dwelt there. 
And they said, Go to, let us make brick and 


burn them thoroughly. And they bad brick 
for stone, and slime had they for mortar. And 


they said, Go to, let us build a city and a tower 
whose top may reach up to Heaven; and let 
us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 

Behold the whole drift of society in those 
ages when the Pagan sacerdotal systems grew 
up, stated in the light, or rather in the shadow 
of their presiding idea, “% make a name for 
themselves.” The idea was purely selfish, and 
not at all spiritual. It was taking the glory of 
all the kingdoms of this world by means that 
were inimical to the soul’s partaking of the 
divine nature. ‘The catastrophe is no less 
natural than it is penal. In the magnificent 
Hebrew imagery it is stated thus: “And the 
Lord God came down to see the city and the 
tower that the children of men had builded, 
and the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, 
and they have all one language, and this they 
begin to do; and now nothing will be restrained 
from them which they have imagined to do. 
Go to, let us go down and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand one 
another's speech. So the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the 
earth,” &c. It was a corollary of the eternal 
nature of spirit, that the worship of nature 
should break up the unity of.the human race. 
It gives no unity to the human imagination, po 
harmony to social action. The Paganisms of 
antiquity left the true path of man’s spiritual 
movement, and thereby scattered the tribes to 
various objects: the sun, the moon, the earth, 
had each their characteristic worshippers, and 
then these split into smaller divisions, till at 
last the sovereign form bowed down to the 
leek and rat, and inanimate Fetichi, which had 
their several priests. 

The rites of the worship of unspiritual ob- 
jects were of course the indulgence and excite- 
ment of material excesses; hence the temples 
of the worship of nature became at last the 
sinks of corruption, and their festiva’s the gala 
days of the passions. (See Herodotus’ ac- 
count of Babylon in “ Clio.”) 

The monuments of Ethiopia and Egypt, 
India and Persia, Babylon and Nineveh, con- 
firm the symbolized significance of Babel. 
The most manly thing that is represented on 
them is the display of some men’s despotic 
power over others; and this, we must infer, 
from Jesus’ answer to the third temptation, is 
not truly manly, but devilish. 
amine the monuments, however, and not ac- 
knowledge that there was no lack of art and 
science as far back as the twenty-fifth century 
before Christ. Heeren tells of a date to be 
seen on one of the Theban monuments which 
was in the twenty-eighth century. And that 
society was constructed with insight into hu- 
man nature to a certain extent, and consum- 
mate art, is evident from the fact that even to 
this day the Chinese and Indian structures of 
society exist — a death-in-life. 


No one can ex- 


But the reckless principle on which this third 
experiment of society was made, resulted in the 
loss of the one language inherited from the 
man or race before whom the Lord is said to 
have brought every living thing to receive its f 
true name, which implies knowledge of its | 
nature. And how should not expression have 
corresponded, point by point, with impression, | 
when human nature was yet uncorrupt ad | || 
wide awake? The first language must neces- 
sarily have been a precise and complete echo 
of nature, symbolizing between men their va- 
rious spiritual consciousness ; and all subse- 
quently known dialects are fragments of it, 
more or less completely developed, until their 
superficial differences render them mutually 
unintelligible. Taking this view it becomesno 
longer mysterious that the oldest languages 
known are the richest in expressions of thought 
as well as of things. 

But not only do these Biblical representa- 
tions of the elder ages carry within themselves 
the internal evidence of being an inspired 
epitome of ages of history, reduced or sublimed 
into their spiritual significance — 


“ Deep love lying under 
These pictures of Time, 
That fade in the light 
Of their meaning sublime—” 


but there is external evidence of their histor- 
ical truth to be gathered from those traditions 
of the earliest ages that are preserved in the 
mythologies of the Pagan nations themselves. 

This shall be the subject of another Lesson. 


I HAVE ALL THE RIGHTS I WANT. 


Any woman that makes such an assertion 
proves herself either deplorably ignorant, sel | 
ish, or false. ‘Take the most fortunately sit- 
uated woman you know, and although in so 
ciety, if the “woman question” comes up, 
with a toss of her head she II declare she has 
all the rights she wants, yet if you are with her 
a few days, you will hear her groan and sigh 
over woman’s lot. When the tax-gatherer 
comes round, she says it is too bad fora 
woman to pay taxes when she has no voice in 
the government. I have heard women, who 
will rail at woman’s rights by the hour, wish 
they could vote for the Maine law. I give you 
an extract from a letter that I have just re- 
ceived from one of these very women; she is 
one of the upper ten in New York city: 
“ I fear,” says she, “ our Mayor mocks us with 
promises of clean streets. If there is no im- 
provement soon I shall go over to your faith 
and adyocate a woman’s right to be street in- 
spector. I do wish I could occupy that post 
for one year. I know I could keep the streets 
clean with at least one-half the cost that the” 
men now require from the city treasury.” | 
“Oh!” said this same woman, “how I groan 


when my bill comes in from Stewart’s; when 
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my husband hands it to me and says, Is it 
right? with one of his reproving looks. Oh! 
how I wish I had the power to pay it myself; 
that I had been educated to self-support and 
independence. It is most humiliating and 
galling to a proud spirit to be a dependent 
forever on the bounty of some one, father, hus- 
band, brother or son.” 


“Tf I'm designed yon lordling's slave, 
By nature’s law designed, 
Why was an independent wish 
Ere planted in my mind?" 


This class of women actually suffer for the 
want of something todo. They feel a terrible 
void, which some new and splendid farniture, 
magnificent finery; or grand ball may fill for a 
time, but back comes the yearning. They 
think they have all the rights they want; that 
greater wealth would satisfy their cravings ; 
but the trouble is, their lives are objectless, 
their sympathies are shrivelled by being for- 
ever confined to themselves and children. 
They go the senseless round of life, thinking 
and acting according to the most approved 
methods, and the soul dies in such trammels. 

The woman may say she has all the rights 
she wants, just as the slave declares himself 


satisfied in slavery, and we know what the 


declaration means in both cases. It is made 
for effect, and varies according to the latitude 
in which it is uttered. But suppose some 
women are so fortunately situated as never to 
find themselves in antagonism with society ; 
shall they wrap themselves up in a cloak of 
self-complacency, and feel no sympathy for 
the thousands of women who have felt the 
iron teeth of law and custom? Must they 
feel in person all the wrongs of the race be- 
fore their sympathies can be reached? On 
this principle they may scorn the present 
movements of charity in oar great cities to 
feed and clothe the hungry and naked, and 
with sublime composure declare that they are 
neither hungry nor cold. Then, selfish woman, 
thank God that you are not, and show your 
thankfulness by helping those who are. You 


may be clothed in purple and fine linen, and 


fare sumptuously every day ; you may be mag- 
nificently lodged in your palace-home, with 
your children by your side, and a strong arm 
to protect you; but remember there are noble 
women who have come down from the pleasant 
mountains where you now dwell, to wander 
friendless and alone in the valley of sorrow 
and humiliation. The next turn of fortune’s 
wheel may bring you there too. Remember 
the mothers who by our laws are deprived of 
their children, widows of their homes and all 
means of support; think of laws that permit 
innocent young girls, of education and refine- 
ment, to be shut up for days and nights, as 
witnesses of some heinous crime, in the Tombs 
of New York city, kept there till the day of 


| tions as we or others do. 


trial, in the most disgusting companionship. 
Think of the thousands of women in all our 
great cities who are literally starving to death. 


Have you nothing to do with this problem of | 


civilization that works so adversely to your 
sex? Is all this nothing to you? 

The noble soul is ever alive to the wrongs 
of humanity; his own flesh need not quiver 
beneath fire and sword, and slavery’s lash, to 
make him feel the sacredness of human life 
and liberty. He need not be himself persecu- 
ted and vilified for opinion’s sake to have his 
soul fired with the love of justice, mercy and 
truth. You who call yourselves Christian 


women, who in your holy temples meekly bow | 


your heads at the mention of the name of Je- 
sus, learn the humanity of the gospel of Christ. 
Like Him identify yourself with the race, 
t Remember those that are in bonds as bound 
with them.” E. C. 8. 


CONDIMENT. 


We have sometimes been told that we were 
not spicy enough for the prevailing taste; in 
order to gratify this we cut the following from 
the Womans Advocate. There is in it so 
much truth, that we are not in the least dis- 
posed to quarrel with our new friend, even if 
she does not so plainly see the use of resolu- 
Weare not as san- 
guine as many, that the great work is to be 
done by talking; we holieve fully that women, 
women holding position, must enter into trades 
and professions ; that they must themselves “ go 
up and take possession of the goodly land,” 
and having by their own strength and steady 
power attained their objects, and become pro- 


| perty holders in their own right, the elective 


franchise will come as a necessity. One law 
after another which is oppressive will be ame- 
liorated, and as man is lifted out of his slavery 
to his passions and prejudices he will become 
just and true to woman. 

It has been aptly said that “money was the 
God of this nation; that the trinity worshipped 
here is Silver, Gold and Copper.” If women 


will bear any part of the rule in a legitimate | 


and honorable way, they must have it, and 
that too by their own industry. But we trust 
that our young friend will not in her zeal fall 
into the error she condemns in others, and 
measure all on her Procustean bed, and grow 
bitter if she meets oppostion to her pet 
measures; nor yet fear or falter if truth to her 
own convictions compels her to utter what may 
be disagreeable tothe world. Those who work 
for a great object must have that light within 
which shall brighten their path when all the 
outer is dark and dreary ; living in the ideal 
future, full of faith and trust in the Infinite, 
they can thus alone “ possess their souls in 
patience.” 


OF WOMAN. 


“IT TAKES NO POSITION.” 


So say some of the friends of woman's eleva- 
tion. Indeed! Does the “ ADVOCATE” 
take no position? Let these croakers come to 
our office, where they will find us all in a“ 
sition” todo something. They will find nim- 
ble fingers giving position to the types; they 
will, very likely, see one with the pen, giving 
position to thoughts and words, which are her 
thoughts and words, if they are not ultra, in 
any sense. She does not attempt to suit “ ul- 
tras” or “ conservatives,” We are making an 
effort to illustrate some facts which need to be 
before the world; and we intend to keep our 
position,“ or fail in the attempt. 


Ts it possible, we have asked ourselves, is it 
possible that there exists among us, a class of 
women who are constantly blowing “ babbles 
that rise and break on vain philosophy’s all 
babbling stream,” and never giving the friend- 
ly smile to their hard-working aud more prac- 
tical sisters? Is it no position to plead for the 
dumb, who have no other organ of communi- 
cation with the world? Is it no position to 
work at an honorable employment against a 
powerful combination of men, who are deter- 
mined tocrush our attempts? Is it no posi- 
tion to demand our right to life and the means 
wherewith to gain an honorable subsistence ? 
Is it no position to face a world of prejudice, 
in fighting our way to these employments ? 
Is it no position to do, in practice, just what 
these ultra sisters say ought to be done? Is 
there no “ stand,” no “ position” in all this? 


| And, finally, is there no position in the follow- 


ing quotation, from our first number? 


“Tf to plead for the right of our sisters to 

bor, and to receive equal pay, for the same 
amount of work, with her brothers; if to de- 
mand her admission into some of the vocations 
now monopolized by those whose ‘ appropri- 
ate sphere’ is in more manly employments; if 
to advocate our own rights to live, and to use 
the means which an All-Wise Providence has 
placed within our reach, to enable us to obtain 
a living; if these are women's rights, then 
are we obnoxious to the charge in its fullest 
sense.“ 


If there be no position in all this, we shall 
be most happy to see a more practical move- 
ment, as soon as anybody has the courage and 
the means to start it. Let them try. 


Know, then, most transcendental sisters, 
that we respectfully difer with you. Why, 
bless your grumbling Ishmaelitish souls, our 
blackened hands give more evidence of a po- 
sition that will tell on the public mind, than all 
the windy resolutions ever passed by all the 
mutual admiration societies in the land. Seri- 
ously, we feel considerable contempt for these 
croakers—a kind of genii that infested Dr. 
Franklin in his early undertaking.— We also 
feel a regret that such people insist on spend- 
ing somuch time and money on unprofitable 
talk. We regret still more, that they have set 
up a standard—an iron bedstead, upon which 
they try all attempts at reform, and unless it 
comes precisely to that length, it must surely 
be opposed by them, as taking “no position.“ 
By the way, did it ever occur to such persons, 
that talking of abstract questions of right, 
however true, is no“ position?“ It is only 
talking of one. ‘Those who act assume the po- 
sitions, and no others. 
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MISS MURRAY, 


The Honorable Miss Murray, sister of a 
Scotch duke, and maid of honor to Queen 
Victoria, has been staying for some days past 
in New York. Miss Marray is a laly of fine 
person, robust health, and uncommon energy 
of character—aged about 35 years. She has 
visited several of the public institutions, and 
been entertained by many citizens at their own 
houses, where her frank and cordial manners, 
her singular intelligence and great kindness of 
heart, have secured her many friends. Miss 


Murray, we understand, has keenly enjoyed | 


her extended tour in this country. She ap- 
pears, however, to have been struck with 
amazement at the extravagant expenditure, 
the helplessness, and the ill health of that un- 
fortunate class of beings, the fashionable wo- 
men of our cities. 


The above description of Miss Murray, by 
our contemporary, serves to show the strong 
tendency there is among us republicans to look 
upon all who have come near royalty through 
a false medium. The titles they bear, or per- 
haps the ocean itself, acts like a vast prism, 
and the fashions and opinions of foreign aris- 
toeracy, viewed through this varied and gor- 
geous light, assume altogether another char- 
acter, and our plebeian blood making a low 
congé, accepts all the absurdities they may 
have imparted. If a titled man or woman 
comes among us, speedily they are presented 
by the press as beautiful, no matter how plain 
they may be; if gauche they are graceful, and 
aped accordingly, and their little sayings all 
properly and duly reported. 

We were struck with this on reading the 
above ; for Miss Murray is, as she herself states, 
60 at her next birth-day; very plain in person 
and manners—but with such a degree of in- 
telligence and good-nature as to render her 
rather agreeable. ` 

She was severe in her strictures upon the 
indolence, extravagance, and feebleness of 
our countrywomen, but as we saw but little 
difference in her costume and those by whom 
she was surrounded, with this exception, that 
some of the little delicate nicenesses of the toilet 
belonged decidedly to our women, we allowed 
them to pass for what they were worth; for 
we hold to precept and example going together. 


Her account of the systematic division of 


time by the Queen, and of the amount of labor 


| the Queen spends at the toilet. 


performed by her was interesting, inasmuch 
as it proved the very great capacity of woman, 


not only to be a good wife, a sterling mother, | 


but a noble ruler. Her mornings are all de- 
voted to State business; every paper or bill 
requiring her signature is read with the great- 
est care, and if not perfectly comprehended, 
the minister or some member of the Queen's 


Council is sent for to explain it, so that no 


mistakes shall occur through her ignorance or 
indolence. 
The afternoons are devoted to her children. 


She reads with them in various languages, | 


sings, plays, and draws,—an accomplishment of 
which she is very fond. 

She allows but one quarter of an hour to 
her toilet. If her hair-dresser fails to execute 
his office properly in the ten minutes allotted 
to him, the Queen says, You have had your 
time and must retire. All this may be highly 
colored, or it may be true, but if Victoria 
gives but fifteen minutes of her own time to 
her person, we remember that she consumes 
hours of that of others who are in at'end- 
ance, doing what a true woman would choose 
to do for herself. ‘This formed no part of the 
calculation with Miss Murray while she was 
animadyverling upon the waste of time among 
our ladies, and comparing it with that which 
Her horror 
of the Woman’s Rights movement is great 
(but not unparalleled), “ Why,” said she, “I 
have all the rights I want; Ican do just what 
I please now; I have been a political woman 
all my life. I have carried every measure 1 
have ever attempted by my personal influence, 
whereas, if I had set up for speech-making, 
(and I have rather a gift that way,) I should 
have failed, for men would have looked upon 
me as their rival. No, no, depend upon it, we 
must keep in the back-ground, and then we 
can carry our points. Why, sometimes I have 
been twenty years accomplishing an object, as 


for instance, my plan for vagrant children, but | 


I succeeded at last, by going to every member 
of Parliament personally.” The same old 
story of coaxipg and wheedling men into a 
measure. 

It reminded us of an almost forgotten lesson 
on managing a husband, “ My dear,” said a 
good lady, “ you are soon to be married; let me 
give you some advice. Never express an 


| opinion in opposition to your husband’s. Wait 


and learn what he thinks on every important 
question. 

Let your every outward action be governed 
by his will. If he tells you to hang your dish 
cloth in the parlor, doit without a word of dis- 
satisfaction ; smile sweetly if your own spirit 


is ready to boil over, but watch your opportu- | 


nity, and when he is gone just put it where 


| appearance of injured innocence, of resigna- 


| men are sufficiently developed to acquiesce 


| that if it had been held within ten miles of 


| would be Christianized, but with her 


it will best suit your own convenience. 
are sometimes useful, but be sparing of then, 
When he has been unreasonable, wear an 


tion; humid eyes, a quivering lip and genile 
tones will bring him to terms; and ten to | 
one but he will go down on his knees and {| 
abuse himself for his brutality to such an 
angel.” How much or how little we have fol- 
lowed the advice, is our own secret. Cer — 
tainly we treasured the words and pondered — 
them in our heart, for we desired to live in 
peace and be honorable too, and moreover we í 
wished to think a little for ourselves, and ha 
our own way sometimes, and this managing 
seemed irreconcilable with our youthful ideas 
of truth and honor, and in our more mature 
womanhood we have not found the way tore | 
concile them. iM 
A claim based on strict justice ought not to 
be gained by wheedling; we must labor on, 
presenting pure and earnest argument, tl | 
because it is right. A point gained i “oppor f 
sition to the will, is not a gain in the ultimate; | 
the reaction will be only the stronger. | 
But to return to Miss Murray, who was in. 
troduced to us a warm-hearted philanthro- 
phist, the friend of the poor, the degraded, the 
outcast, wherever found. She was enthu- | 
siastic about education ; heading the list atour 
National Educational Convention with den 
dollars’ donation, She was astonished that 
Congress could remain in session while this 
Convention was in progress. She assured us 


London, not a man of eminence would have 
been absent; but mark, when Miss Minors 
school for the education of colored giris 
the poorest of the poor, the irretrievably 
poor, was presented to her as an objet 
of interest, we find her saying, “ No, 1 
have not the least interest in it. Zam, notan 
abolitionist.” She was quite sure the 
population of Canada were better off in su- 
very, and that they almost universally wished 

themselves back. She forgot that there were 
no obstacles in the way of their return. She + 
considered the Duchess of Sutherland’s letter 
to American women very ill judged ; in fact, 
the English nation had made a mi z 
emancipating their West India slaves; and it 
would be better, she thought, to have the Afri- 
can slave-trade revived ; if brought here they. | 


ples it must be done without the first rudi- f 
ments even of education. These opinions | 
were frankly expressed, and surprised us not 
a little, for in our simplicity we had 
that the abstract principle of opposition do 
chattel slavery pervaded even the — 
St. James, and that they gloried in the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade and the still more 
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noble act of Emancipation. Miss Murray’s 
position puzzles us not a little. If her prin- 
ciples are individual on this subject, she is 
certainly brave in their avowal. If she is here, 
as is suspected, on a secret political mission, it 
is not at all surprising that she should scout wo- 
man’s rights and hold herself aloof from abo- 
litionists; but we find it none the less hard to 
forgive her for catering to Southern prejudice, 
and shall not be in the least surprised to see 
her sneered at by them, asa recreant English 
woman, precisely as are the dough-faces of 
the North who are bought and sold like sheep 
in the market. 

Her position at Court has given her vastly 
greater political influence than the large ma- 
jority of her countrymen can boast; it is not 
therefore wonderful that personally she feels 
no wants pressing upon her; her unwomanly 
sympathies are natural, for she is in man's po- 
sition, and must necessarily feel with bim.— 
She regards those who are helpless and starv- 
ing justas he does, objects of charity, to be 
fed and clothed, but not fitted, or capable of 
being fitted, for any higher condition. It is 
the strong,” she says, “who can make their own 
circumstances who should rule; women must 
be in general governed, not self-governed even 
here.” 

Previous to this interview we had not sup- 
posed that any knowledge of the woman’s 
movement had penetrated the dark regions of 
the Court; but they are talking of it even 
there. „ My Lady C. asks if they, the ladies 
of the Court, do not think the professions 
should be open to women. The Hon. Miss 
M. inquires what profession she would choose ; 
would she be a naval officer, a military com- 
mander? At this point she catches a twinkle 
of Victoria's eye, and laughs aloud, for which 
she craves pardon, and the Queen says ‘ Lady 
C. has some strange fanciesin her head.“ 

While listening to this puerile Conrt gossip 
we could not but think of the following senti- 
ment from the recent work of Jobn Garth 
Wilkinson, and thank God that there was a 
purer atmosphere withgut where great spirits 
could breathe. 

„Events, however, thicken in this direction 
before my ink is dry. Doctor Blackwell is 
already but one of a band of which Florence 
Nightingale is the English chief, and some of 
the best woman’s blood in this country is 
speeding to the field of war, to do woman's 
Work as it has not been done before since the 
days of Jeanne d' Arc. I will nof trust my- 
selt to think or to feel, while the Lord thus 
calls up his chosen into their cng empty 
places, lest the brain should be dre wned in the 
too great hour. Only I will say, it rejoices 
me, that medicine (call it nursing if you 
please, but it will not stop there), is the thing 
which has unchained the feet of woman, and 
cast away hber Chinese shoes; and, as in 
sensual Judea of old, the light of this burning 
chastity springs forth in the land of the Ha- 


rem. For the rest, let me watch with reve tt 


amaze, as Providence uncloses these do >> 
and shows me the aisles of hero wom 
within, and the interminable human whitene 
of the future.” 

It is but just to say that Miss Murray was 
apparently interested in Miss Nightingale’s 
mission, simply however as an expedition of 
nurses. She sees nothing farther in it, while 
Doctor Wilkinson looks far down through 
the vista of time, and behiolds woman through 
the profession of medicine freeing herself 
from bondage bitterer than that of chattel 
slavery, inasmuch as the natures are more 
developed and come nearerto the demand 
made by the Infinite for completeness. 

P. W. D. 
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THE NEW CATHOLIC GODDESS. 


Under this caption, some of the secular 
journals have announced the recent decree of 
the Pope concerning the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary. We are not theo- 
logical or metaphysical enough to settle the 
entire force and effect of the papal decision 
upon the subject, but it is not in terms, at least, 
perhaps not even in practical results, quite 
equivalent to the introduction of a fourth per- 
son into the Godhead; or, in other words, it 
does not change the triune into a quartet di- 
vinity. The precise words of the rescript, 
edict, or authoritative proclamation are — 
« We declare, pronounce, and define that the 
doctrine which holds that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, at the first instant of conception, by a 
singular privilege and grace of the Omnipo- 
tent God, in virtue of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of mankind, was preserved 
immaculate from all stain of original sin, has 
been revealed by God, and, therefore, should 
firmly and constantly be believed by all the 
faithful.” 

This is what the apostolic letter of Pope 
Pius IX itself styles, “the promulgation 
of the dogmatic definition of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mother of God.” 
Literally and strictly construed, it amounts to 
no more than asserting a singular exemption of 
the Virgin Mother from the taint of original 
sin. It puts her only, and merely, so far as it 
goes, upon a level of purity and holiness and 
innocency with our common mother, Eve, who 
though born or created sinless, was neverthe- 
less capable of sinning, as the event proved, 
and was therefore very far short of an absolute 
divine nature. 

When, about a year ago, this proposition of 
the Catholic Council was announced, we looked 
for something more than this. We thought it 
would be something more than a new meta- 
physical patch on an old metaphysical gar- 
ment, which had hardly texture enough to hold 
the stitches. We looked for the revelation of 


some fact that would stretch the faith of Chris- 
tendom up to a higher measure or a broader 
compass; or, for some article of faith which 
would present the object of all adoration in 
some new aspect to the apprehension of “ the 
faithful,” that it might prove some change or 
enlargement of Christian opinion as to the 
essence of the Divine nature or mode of its ex- 
istence and manifestation. But there is nothing 
of all this given to us, after all the prelimina- 
ries which promised so much; and to those 
who doubt the doctrine of “original sin,” or 
deny it, it is just nothing at all. 

Original sin,” say the standards, “ stand- 
eth not on the following of Adam, (as the Pe- 
lagians do vainly talk,) but it is the- fault and 
corruption of the nature of every man, that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own na- 
ture inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth 
always contrary to the spirit; and therefore 
in every person born into this world, it deserv- 
eth God's wrath and damnation.” 


There is something reverent and beautiful, 
and for this reason acceptable, both in the idea 
of an immaculate Mother, and in her perpet- 
ual virginity, as held by the Romish church, 
As a matter of feeling it is orthodox doctrine 
to every devout heart. What else or less can 
any one think of, as qualifying the Mother of qe- 
sus? An ecclesiastical endorsement is scarcely 
wanted for the assurance of such a sentiment. 
And when the Church was making an effort 
for perfecting its standard of faith, why might 
it not as well have declared a divine paternity 
for Mary herself, and left her human nature, 
like that of her son, to derive its descent from 
David through her maternal parent? That 
would have installed the feminine element in 
the divine regency with very palpable signifi- 
cance and effect. | 

It affords matter for curious speculation 
when we reflect that Judaism, which tolerated 
polygamy, and degraded womanhood generally 
into a hopeless inferiority, is almost the only 
very ancient faith which refused the feminine 
element any place or recognition in its divin- 
ity. Mahommedanism, also, which incorpo- 
rated the dogmas and traditions of the Israel- 
ites, very closely and fully, acknowledges no 
goddesses, and allows a plurality of wives. 
But Catholic Christianity, which claims sources 
of revelation and authority independent of 
the Seriptures, is trying to get away from the 
exclusive masculinity of the divine nature. 
Moses as a strict Unitarian could do nothing 
for the representation of the sexes in the Cre- 
tor, although he declares that “in the day that 
God created man, in the likeness of God made 
he him: male and female created he them.“ 
Now Judaism and Christianity might be puz- 
zled to answer where the likeness of woman 
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is to be found in their doctrine of the divine 


personality. Protestantism would have nothing 
at all to say, but Catholicism is evidently en- 
deavoring to present her answer. And as she 
gets along, we may expect by and by to hear 
at least that Mary’s generation was certainly 
miraculous, something farther than mere ex- 
emption from the general human taint of 
Adam's sin and fall. 

The natural religions of the earth, have, 
without exception, enthroned womanhood in 
their elysiums. Jupiter and Juno were twin 
brother and sister, and Osiris and Isis were in 
like manner co-equal and co-eternal. This 
shows the judgment, and attests the faith of 
the most polished of ancient nations — the 
Greek and the Egyptian—in the likeness and 
image of God,in both sexes of his human 
creatures. 

Monogamy, or marriage of one man with 
one woman, obtained in perhaps all those re- 
gions of the globe which have accepted Chris- 
tianity. It is a matter of constitution, or cli- 
mate, or something else, indigenous in all the 
North and West of the Old Continent; and 
the precepts of Christ are unequivocally in 
accordance with the policy and morals of the 
question. To this extent equality of the sexes 
is determined by the Christian faith, One 
woman is the equivalent of one man in the 
conjugal relation, but her sex is not honored 
in the religious doctrines, and her liberties are 
not secured in the secular order which Chris- 
tendom has as yet instituted. 

Catholic piety is liberal in its reverence for 
Mary—she is, according to their rendering of 
the mysteries, “Mother of God, Queen of 
Heaven, all pure, all perfect, the type and 
model of purity and inocence, more beautiful 
than beauty, more gracious than grace, more 
holy than holiness, and alone holy, and who, 
God alone excepted, is superior to all, and by 
nature fairer, more beautiful and more holy 
than the cherubim and seraphim; she whom 
all the tongues of heaven and earth do 
not sutlice to extol—she is exalted above all 
the choirs of angels and orders of saints, stand- 
ing at the right hand of the only begotten Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, intercedes most power- 
fully, and obtains what she asks, and cannot 
be frustrated—who, bearing toward us a ma- 
ternal affection, and taking up the business of 
our salvation, is solicitous for the whole human 
race, and appointed by God the Queen of 
heaven and earth.” 

The Pope’s apostolic letter says, “It was 
right that, as the Only Begotten had a Father 
in Heaven, whom the seraphim extol three 
times holy, so he should have a Mother on 
the earth, who never should want the splendor 
of holiness.” That is given as the reason of the 
thing,and the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin is furthermore stated to be had by rev- 


elation—not through the written Scriptures, 
certainly, and, of course, it must be by inspi- 
ration of the Church or the Pope. This ready 
recourse for doctrinal instruction will be con- 
venient again when it is needed; andit is 
hence probable that the dogmas of the church 
will be kept up to the demands of reason and 
human needs, as they shall get utterance and 
demonstration in the progress of events. 

We mean not to reproach either the Catho- 
lic or Protestant churches with the historical 
enlargements and modifications of their 
creeds in the past, not to be disrespectful or 
doubtful of their certainty and consistency, 
when we look for new revelations from the 
one and new constructions of the text from 
the other. There is nothing clearer to us than 
that the positive statements of the New Tes- 
tament must open to constantly larger and 
deeper apprehension of their meaning and | 
bearing, as we become more enlightened and 
conformable to their spirit, and thereby, more 
capable of comprehending them. In propor- 
tion as men have grown more like Christ, 
they have better understood his words, and 
many, very many changes must yet take place 
before all their excellence of doctrine and 
beneficence of use shall be felt and found. 

The doctrine of the unity of the Divine na- 
ture was very positively inculcated by Moses. 
Judaism never accepted a plural personality ; 
the Apostles of Christ modified this doctrine, | 
at least in form, if not in essentials, and as 
even their idea of it was no where explicitly 
and formally stated, may there not be room for 
such other apprehensions of the revealed 
word, as the progress of religious and moral 
enlightenment is competent to confer ? 

Astronomy had some trouble with the Pen- 
tateuch, but the word and the works have | 
been reconciled; Geology has been in like 
manner embarrassed,but science is fast becom- 
ing liberated, and the book stands unaffected 
—only its expositors have been obliged to re- 
tract. Political science had its conflicts, also, 
with the apparent prescriptions of the apostles. 
Implicit obedience to kings, to governors, and 
all ochers in authority, was supposed to be 
founded in the text, but it was not so; the 
Puritans cut the knot with their swords, and 
the commentators now see how easily they 
might have untied it, if they had known how. 


| sides for years. 


well, and that the very kindest thing that can 


And now there still remains the question of 
the manner and agencies of the heavenly ad- 
ministration in the affairs of earth. The An- 
gelic ministry, so clear on every page of both 
the Old and New Testament, is asking accep- 
tance in accordance with the ideas of the age, 
and the wants of the heart. It will receive 
due consideration, and womanhood will in 
some way be reinstated in the functions which 
were superseded during the dark and barba- 
rous ages, just now passed, or passing, and a 


better day has in promise higher, more beau- 
tiful, and more beneficent truths for the uses 
of the world. Washington. 


RUTH HALL. 


“Tf thou wert false, more need there is for me 
Still to be true. —J. R. LOWELL, 

In the February number of this paper ap- 
peared an article with this caption, signed 
E. C. S. It was written by one of the most 
able and earnest advocates of our cause. It 
glowed with moral indignation, and we wel- 
comed it to our columns for the fearlessness 
which it spoke. Would to God that all women 
could be roused to speak with similar fearless- 
ness; then, indeed, there would be some 
chance of the emancipation for which we 
plead. Beautiful as the article is in this re- 
spect, it is but half an utterance on a most 
important subject, and being such, we do not 
wish to be considered as endorsing all the de- 
ductions that naturally flow from it. 

Noble and frank as our friend E. C. S. is, 
she will be the last to misunderstand the con- 
siderations which lead us to make the follow- 
ing observations. 

Ruth Hall addresses itself to a double pub- 
lic. The first consists of those readers in the 
city of Boston and its vicinity who have known 
its authoress and her family connections on all 


These persons assert that she has written a 
slanderous autobiography; not because they 
recognize as true portraits the pictures she has 
drawn, but because personal peculiarities, 
household localities, and a few well-known cir- 
cumstances have been introduced so as to make 
it impossible to doubt for whom they were in- 
tended, whether the other outlines were true 
or not. To this the authoress replies that the 
work is a work of fiction—but this public do 
not believe her; not so much on account of the 
book, as because they have no respect for the 
woman herself. They think they know her 


be said of her is, that “she was imprudent and 
heartless, perhaps no Worse.” They deny her 
right to judge of, or portray character, espe- 
cially where her own experience is concerned, 
The second is that broad public, scattered 
throughout the land, who judge her book with- 
out any knowledge of the persons or circum- 
stances concerned — simply as a work of art. 

By competent judges it has been pronounced, 
like the Newsboy” and a dozen other similar 
books, a very slovenly performance. Not de- 
ficient in certain beautiful touches, not want- 
ing in that keen appreciation and brilliant ease 
which proclaimed her a Willis before she ac- 
knowledged her name, but by no means the 
result of one harmonious and vivid conception, 


by no means the work of a ripe and well- 
trained woman. ~ 


Pe 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


Let us turn now to the criticism of our friend 
E. C. S. It is certainly true, that “authors 
claim the privilege of writing about what they 
have seen and felt,” but no author has a right 
to record his individual experience in the glow 
of “honest” or dishonest “indignation.” He 
must outlive the experience and its peculiar 
irritations before he has a right to hold it up 
for the benefit of his fellow-men. He must 
stand upon his own Mount of Suffering serene- 
ly before he can gild it with a divine light. 
Few of us can do this in our lifetime. Lady 
Bulwer could not. Fanny Fern could not. 
We doubt whether any man ever tried. If he 
did he would be greeted with the same repro- 
bation. It is not because she is a woman, but 
because she is a human being, that Fanny 
Fern has been so severely censured. Could 
she have made her experience available to all 
human beings, by idealizing it beyond the pos- 
sibility of recognition, she would have stood 
excused, R 

Are there no unworthy women truc originals 
of the portraits men have drawn, who need 
also to be bidden to get them into “ lambs’ 
clothing speedily ?” 

That “ Ruth Hall” was severely criticised by 
the Standard should, we think, have suggested 
to E. C. S. that it was possible she might not 
understand the whole field covered by the 
book. The editors of that paper are fearless 
men, but if they know Fanny Fern they can- 
not help judging the book through her. 

It is true, we think, that it takes love, and 
kindness, and sympathy, to givea man the right 
to the blessed name of father; but if the child 
owes the father who is wanting in these no re- 
spect, she owes him—her silence. It is the only 
apology she can make for him, and if she knows 
anything of human nature, she cannot but 
know that holding him up to public scorn in 
his old age will never touch his heart, never 
lead him to the God whom he has outraged. 
Resistance may be a duty, but not that which 
consists in warlike defence — only that which 
abides in noble self-restraint. When Fanny 
Fern offers us Ruth Hall as a true narrative, 


story of a fugitive; until then we can only 
judge it as a fiction, and denounce it for want 
of “ literary merit.” 

The woman who ever loved a husband will 


Shrink, to her dying day, from holding those | 


near to him up to public ridicule. Father and 
brother may have failed in their duty, but 
while God lives He still demands of her that 
she fail not as child and sister. 

We should be sorry to aid in educating a 
generation of Fanny Ferns. Every house 
door, it has been said, closes upon a tragedy. 
If these tragedies are to be brought upon the 
boards because women are aroused to a sense 
of their injuries, every one can see that it must 


involve domestic misery and check the so 
much longed for emancipation. But, thank 
God, there are not many such! Weak, wilful 
and wayward as both men and women are, the 
chief of them have enough to do in schooling 
their own hearts. The public will soon be 
weary of Ruth Hall and Mr. Wykoff. 

What, then, do we think of Fanny Fernand 
her works? We think sadly, many things. 
We were sorry at the immense popularity of 
the Fern Leaves, ‘It seemed to us to showa 
great depravity in the public taste. They 
showed talent, but no genius. Full of smart 
“ manly” wit and the sarcasm of a soured soul, 
they seemed, while they pointed out the lack 
of nobleness and generosity in the world, to 
show their author quite incapable of either. 
“ You will always find in this world,“ says an 
old proverb, “what you bring into it.“ Poor 
Fanny! was it so with you? Many are they 
among your sisters who could say, “ We, too, 
have suffered; we, too, have been unjustly 
censured; nevertheless, we have found what 
we brought — goodness upon the earth.” 

Little Fern Leaves we put out of our little 
ones’ reach. We would not have them taught 
to take bitter views of men and things, to 
question the motives of their fellow-men. 

And what of Ruth Hall? 

We have not read this book with the care 
that a proper review demands. Having can- 
didly acknowledged this, we shall be forgiven, 
we suppose, for stating our first impressions. 

Neither Panny Fern nor her far more gifted 
brother are capable of leading consistent lives, 
more especially under such uncongenial guid- 
ance as tended their youth. Led away some- 
times by impulse, at other times by principle, 
without deep convictions of any kind, they be. 
wildered all their friends. But in the hearts 
of both was a feeling drawing them towards 
God, and rebuking their lower selves. They 
could not but be improved, therefore, by life’s 
discipline in proportion as they yielded more 
and more to poetic sensibilities. Thus it hap- 
pened that the Fanny Fern of 1850 wasa very 


| different creature from the Fanny Fern of 
and proves it, we will read it as we would the | 


1840. 

When she sat down to write“ Ruth Hall” 
she fancied that she had creative power 
enough to write a novel. So perhaps she had, 
but it was not ripe and ready for use, and she 
fell back, perhaps unconsciously, upon facts, 
There was not in her any longer the evil spirit 
which had roused the demons about her, and 
made commonplace people behave like imps 
of Tartarus; but her acute observation had 
aided years of suffering, while the latter da- 
guerreotyped upon her soul the features of her 
family connections. She drew them as she 
remembered them—but the book became no 
autobiography. It was rather the play of 
H,mlet, with the part of Hamlet left out. She 


gives us not the wayward, insolent, irritating 
and giddy Ruth who drove those about her to 
frenzy without, perhaps, committing any real 
sin, but in her place she gives us her ideal 
self, conceived at a later period of existence, 
and incapable of comprehending the unre- 
newed Ruth, 
A creature of another mood,” 

from the heroine of her pages. 

In saying this we ascribe to her no wilful 
untruthfulness, but we indicate how unfit any 
woman is to write her own life when it has 
been a succession of passionate struggles 
against circumstances. 

Let no one think us indifferent to her suffer- 
ings; we feel for them deeply; but Heaven 
shield the cause from making a reformer, con- 
scious or unconscious, out of a Fanny Fern. 

C. IL b. 
West Newron, March 1, 1855. 


For the Una. 
MARIA GAETANA AGNESL 


SBY CAROLINE HEALEY DALL, 


No doubt we seem a kind of monster to you: 
We are used to that.“ 
TENNYSON’'s Princess, 


an early number of this journal a short 
notica of Maria Agnesi was communicated by 
an unknown hand. Later, when the account 
of the women of Bologna was furnished from 
our own pen, she was not mentioned ; partly, 
because if she held a professorship in the Uni- 
versity, she was not properly a Bolognese, 
having been born in Milan: and partly be- 
cause of the great difficilty of finding any 
account to be relied on, of one, chiefly known 
to mathematical students. 

The latter difficulty having been conquered 
as far as possible, we shall proceed to give 
some account of her life, and still further to re- 
late the history of the great mathematical 
work by which she first became known to the 
English public; a history extremely interest- 
ing to all those who desire to excel in abstract 
science, or who desire to see the powers of the 
séx impartially developed. 

Maria Gaetana Agnesi was born at Milan on 
the 16th of March, 1718. She appears to 
have been one of a large family, and the old- 
est daughter of Don Pedro di Agnesi, who was 
Professor of Mathematicks in the University 
of Bologna. In hèr ninth year she spoke the 
Latin language perfectly, a circumstance es- 
tablished not merely by the gossip of the time, 
but by the fact, that she delivered an oration, 
maintaining that the study of this language 
was advantageous to women, printed at Milan 
in 1727. In her eleventh year she spoke 
Greek as fluently as Italian, and proceeded to 
devote herself to the Hebrew, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish tongues, until she was 
familiarly termed “The Walking Polyglot.” 


She finally devoted herself to geometry and 
speculative philosophy? Her futher fostered 
her love of learning, by assembling at his house 
the most distinguished persons of the time, bo- 
fore whom she proposed and defended philoso- 
phigal theses. It was at this timo she was soon 
by the President de Brosses, who gives in his 
lotturs on Italy, the most minute account of 
hor which remains to ug, 

Monsieur do Brosses was the President of 
tho Parliament of Dijon, and a member of the 
Royal Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris. 
Ho went into Italy in 1740, when Maria Agnesi 
was twenty-two years of age. Ata Conversa- 
tiono, to which he was invited, he found about 
thirty porwons, from dilferent parts of Burope, 
sitting in avirgle. La Signorina and her little 
sistor wore seated under a canopy. She was 
hardly handsome, but had a fine complexion, 
with an air of great simplicity, softness, and 
fominina delicacy, ‘The sister here alluded to, 
was Maria Toresa Apnesi, somewhat younger 
than Gaotanawlo was afterward considered a 
musician of much genius, and who composed, 
beside several cantatas, three operas, Sophon- 
isba, Ciro in Armenia, and Nitocri, which she 
dedicated to the Empress of Garmany. “ L had 
imagined,” says Monsieur de Brosses, “ when I 
wont to this party, that it was only to converse 
with this lady in the usual way, although on 
abstruse subjects; but Count Belloni, who in- 
troduced me, addrossed the lady in Latin, as 
formally ns if he wore declaiming at College. 
Sho answored hin with vondinges and ability, 
and they then began to discuss, still in Latin, 
the origin of fountains, and the causes of that 
tidedike ebb and flow which has been observ- 
od in some of them, She spoke like an angel, 
and I never heard the subject better treated. 
Count Bolloni then desired mo to take his 
placo, and converse with her on any subject 
connected with mathematics or natural philo- 
sophy. ‘The proposal alarmed me, for in the 
course of years, my Latin had grown somo- 
what maty, Llowever, I made all needful ex- 
usos, and we entered, first, into an inquiry 
concerning the manner in which the soul re- 
ovives impressions from material objects, and 
in which they aro communicated through the 
senses to the brain, whichis the common sen- 
num, and afterward, into another, concern- 
ing the propagation of light and the prismatic 
colors. Loppin then discoursed with her on 
transparent bodivs nnd curvilinear figures, of 
which last subject I did not understand a word, 
Loppin spoke in French, but the Lady beg- 
ged permission to answer him in Latin, saying 
that it would be difficult for her to recall the 
tochnical names she should have occasion to 
make use of, in the French tongue A, 

“ She spoke wonderfully well on all these 
subjeots, although it was impossible she should 
have beon specially prepared. She is much 
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attached to Newton's Philosophy, and it is 


marvellous to find her so familiar with such. 


abstruse matters. However much I may have 
beon surprised at the extent and depth of her 
knowledge, I was still more amazed at her 
Latin. She spoke with such purity and ease, 
that I cannot recollect any modern book, writ- 
ten in so classical a style. After she bad re- 
plied to Loppin, the conversation became 
general, every one speaking to her in his own 
tongue, and she answering in the same, for her 
knowledge of languages is prodigious. Sho 
told me she was sorry that the conversation at 
this visit had taken the formal turn of an 
Academical Dixquisition, declaring that she 
very much disliked speaking on such subjects 
in large companies, where for one who was en- 
tortained, thero would be twenty tired to death, 
and that such subjects should only be spoken 
of between two or three, who had similar tastes. 
This showed the same good sense that had ap- 
peared in her Discourses. I was sorry to hear 
that she had determined to take the veil, not 
from want of fortune, for she is rich, but from 
a religious tone of mind 

“After the conversation was over, her little 
sister played on the harpsichord, with the skill 
of a Rameau, not only some cf Rameau’s 
pieces, but also some of her own composition, 
accompanying the instrament with her voice,” 

About this time Maria Agnesi grew weary 
of these public discussions. At the age of 
nineteen, in 1788, she had published her 
i Propositionos Philosophiem,” in whioh sho 
defended one hundred and ninety-one theses. 
She now wrote a treatise on Conic Sections, 
and in 1748 published her celebrated works 
% Tnstituzioni Analitiche ad uso della Gioven 
Italiana.” The first volume contains the elé- 
ments of Algebra, with the application of Alge- 
bra to Geometry; the second contains an 
excellent treatise on the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. ‘This book is considered the 
best introduction to Euler. In 1750, her father 
became ill, and she received permission from 
Benedict XIV to fill his Professor's Chair. 
This she did for several years, probably until 
his death; for it appears to have been only his 
affectionate entreaties that prevailed over her 
earnest wish to enter a convent. M. de Bros- 
sos alludes to this wish, in 1740, but it was 
some years later than 1750, when she was 
called to the Mathematical Chair in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, that she joined the austere 
order of the Blue Nuns; she died at Milan, 
January Oth, in 1799, at the age of eighty-one. 

‘The reputation of Maria Agnesi rests upon 
her „ Analytical Institutes,” which were pub- 
lished as wo have seen, in Italian, in 1748. 
Whoever suspects her of superficiality, had 
better turn to its pages. Ono glance would 
bo enough to give many a modern lady the 
headache; but there is a touching simplicity 


and beauty in her preface and dedication, 
which we think even a “large company,” to 
use her own considerate words, able to appre- 
ciate. The study of this branch of Mathe- 
matics, she says, needs no encomiums of hers, 
and she excuses herself for writing upon it, by 
saying that it is almost impossible to obtain 
thorough instruction in Italy, and all persons 
are not rich enough to travel abroad in search 
of masters. But for Ramiro Rampinelli, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Pavia, she thinks 
she should have been herself unable to master 
the subject. She adds that many important 
steps in science require this new Digest, and 
foes on to say: N 
“ Late discoveries have obliged me to follow 
a new arrangement of tho several parts, and 
whoever has attempted anything of this kind, 
must be convinced how difficult it is to hit 
upon such a method as shall have a suficient 
degree of perspicuity and simplicity, omitting 
every thing surpertluous, yet retaining all that 
is useful and necessary; such, in short, as 
shall proceed in that natural order in which is 
found the closest connection, the strongest con- 
viction, and the easiest instruction. ‘This or- 
der I have always had in view, but whether I 
have been so happy as to attain it, must be left 
to the judgment of the reader.” 


She proceeds to say that it has never been 
her intention to court applause, for she is 
quite satisfied with having indu’ged herself in 
a real and “innocent pleasure.” We modern, 
women may look back upon her “innocent 
pleasure,” from our embroidery frames and 
orotohot needles, with very much the same 
feeling that modern men contemplate the com- 
bats of the ‘Titans, or the labors of Hercules. 
She shows her conscientiousness by thanking 
a friend, Count Riccati, for a new speculation 
to be found in her second volume. In that 
day it was so customary to write a scientific 
work in the Latin tongue, that she seems to 
think some excuse necessary for her not doing 
it. Her first intention was to prepare the 
work for the instraction of one of her younger 


| brothers, and when she determined to publish 


it, she felt a natural disinclination to translate 
it into Latin, which she confesses would have 
been a mere “ drudgery.” 

She desires then to lay no claim to elegance 
of style, but will feel fully satisfied if she has 
expressed herself in a plain, but Te, manner. 

The work is dedicated to the Empress Maria 
Theresa, in language of elegant but dignified 
compliment, in pleasant contrast to the un- 
worthy adulation so common to the period, 

She has gained courage to offer it, because 
tho Empress is like herself, a woman, and 
because women should especially strive to 
render illustrious the reign of a woman, and 
this is the very best that she can do, 

“And if the Volume of Music,” she con- 
tinues, “ which my sister has had the honor ot 
presenting to your majesty, has been so for- 


tunate as to stir your voice to melody, let this 
be so happy as to stimulate your sagacity and 
penetration.” 

Montuela, in his French History of Mathe- 
matics, had spoken in the highest terms of 
Agnesi, and of her book, urging some French 
lady to translate it, Subsequently to this, in 
1775, it was translated by D'Antelmey, with 
additions by Bossut, and published at Paris. 

A note to a Spanish work, “El Teatro 
Critico)” published in 1774, contains some 
facts with regard to her, but as we know some 
of the statements to be false, we do not quote 
the others. A eulogy was written after her 
death by Frisi, and translated into French 
by Boulard—but it does not appear to be ac- 
cessible, Maria's book was not only written, 
it was USED; and the high value attributed to 
it by the teachers of the Continent, attracted 
the attention of the Rey. John Colson, Luca- 
sian Professor of Mathematics in Cambridge 
University. That he was well qualified to 
judge of its merits, we must infer from the 
fact that he had translated the “ Fluxions” of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and accompanied them by 
a commentary in 1736, His enthusiasm was 
so stimulated by the remarks of continental 
professors, and by the reading of the second 
volume already translated into the French, 
that at an advanced age he began to study 
Italian, solely for the purpose of translating 
the Institutes into English. Probably no wo- 
man’s work ever received a higher compli- 
ment than this. Mrs. Somerville might have 
studied French in order to translate La Place; 
and we should have felt that the occurrence was 
only natural and popsy 
matical professorn one the largest and oldest 
universities in the world, should have studied 
Ttalian in order to translate a work written 
by a woman, and that at an advanced age, is 
a fact in which we have a right to take some 
pleasant pride. Maria Agnesi had senta copy 
of her work to the Royal Society. Mr. Colson 
as a Fellow of that Society, especially inter- 
ested in Mathematics, thought it would be 
only polite to acknowledge the gift by drawing 
up a paper to be read before the President, 
giving some account of the work. But the 
more he examined it, the more convinced he 
felt that such a work deserved to be translated 
into English, and however unequal he felt to 
the task, he determined to undertake it. ‘He un- 
dertook it, he says, chiefly to stimulate the am- 
bition of English ladies not to be outdone by 
any foreign ladies whatever! What one wo- 
man could write, surely other women ought to 
be able to read and understand. They take 
infinite pains, he tells them, to be expert at 
whist, or quadrille; the same care would make 
the reading of this book a mere game, and the 
study of Analytics would give them great ad- 
vantages in all games of chance, so that they 


But that a mathe- | 
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should not be imposed upon by sharpers. Then 
suddenly recollecting that this view of the 
ease was a little beneath his professional gown, 
he continues : f reap 

“ But that improvement of their minds and 
understandings which would naturally arise 
from this study, is of much greater importance. 
They will be inured to think clearly, closely 
and justly; to reason and argue consequen- 
tially ; to investigate and pursue traths which 
are certain and demonstrative, and to strength- 
en and improve their rational faculties.” 

For having desired this, he has a claim 
upon four thanks. It is not a little singular 
that by all competent judges, Maria is praised 
for the unusual perspicuily with which she has 
treated her subject. 

Having translated this book, Mr. Colson 
undertook to publish it by subscription, and 
prepared a simple abstract of it, which should 
induce ladies to look into it. But the latter 
undertaking he never finished. He died be- 
fore it was fully completed, passing into those 


regions of infinite light and power, for which 
no sublimer preparation could be found, than 
thé pursuit of his favorite studies. 

His manuscript lay unpublished for many 
years, and was finally given to the world by 
the generous liberality of a brother mathema- 
tician, Baron Mas€res, under the revision of 
the Rey. Jolin Hellins, of Potter's Bury, in 
the year 1801. 

Maséfes was a descendant of the French 
refugees, a sound lawyer, an excellent mathe- 
matician, and a fellow of Cambridge univer- 
sity. He was born in the year 1731—and 
after entering the bar, received the appoint- 
ment of Attorney General of Quebec. On 
his return to England, he made himself re- 
markable by his liberal encouragement of | 
mathematical learning, and the publication in 
1759 of a treatise denying the existence of 
negative quantities. He was raised to the 
dignity of cursitor baron of the Exchequer, 
and it was in no moment of youthful or gal- 
lant enthusaism, that he offered to bear the 
whole expense of printing Mr. Colson's man- 
uscript. He must have been at the time of its 
publication nearly seventy years old. He 
died at Reigate in 1824, at the age of ninety- 
three. 

It will be seen from the above sketch that 
we know very little of Maria Agnesi. Yet 
from these few facts, we can draw many fair 
deductions with regard to her character. We | 
are forcibly struck, in the first place, with the 
pride which the Italians feel in their learned 
women. In England and America, women 
are not only obliged to excuse themselves for 


possessing any unusual amount of learning, 
but their friends in turn must apologize for 
the love they bear such women. “ Yes,” you 
will hear them saying, “ we love her in spite 
of her learning. You cannot guess ho 


lovely she is in her family, how kind she is to 
the poor, in spite of all her acquirements.” 

In spite of! And so the woman who can read 
the second volume of our Institutes, bides her 
head, and asks for no sympathy in her “ inno- 
cent pleasure.” 

In Bologna, we hear nothing of all that; 
fathers, brothers and lovers, do their utmost to 
encourage and sustain the love of learning in 
women, and at the present day, people of the 
middle class will tell you pleasant traditions 
of Bassi, Baltiferri and Agnesi. 

Maria possessed true dignity and modesty. 
Her learning was a sound and solid thing, that 
she was not obliged to batter thin, and spread 
over a wide surface. It could stand wear, bear 
questioning, and shine all the more for the 
friction of a discussion. She felt so secure in 
the possession of it, that she had no hesitation 
in telling her French friend, that technical 
terms were more familiar to her in Latin than 
French, and the weight of it did not prevent 
her from feeling, with feminine tact and sensi- 
tiveness, that the subjects of which she had been 
speaking could not interest all her audience. 

She was affectionate and gentle, rather than 
ambitious or wilful; for although she had 
felt herself to be called by God in her earliest 
childhood, she did not press this call against 
her father’s wish, although she proved her sin- 
cerity in obeying it as soon as his influence 
was withdrawn; greatly to the regret of the 
University and the learned circles of the time. 

She was free from envy, or meanness of any 

ind, for she introduced the striking and more 
generally attractive gifts of her young sister, 
to her own circle of friends, and did not fail to 
remind the Empress herself of Teresa's gifts. 

It was not for her sister alone that she felt 
this motherly care ; it was, she tells us, for a 
young brother's sake, that she first wrote her 
Institutes,“ till feeling doubtless the strength 
of her power, as she proceeded, she was en- 
couraged to give them to the public. 

It may strike some readers disagreeably 
that she is represented as “sitting beneath a 
canopy.” Until quite a late period, it was the 
custom for Italian women, who were the heads 
of families, to receive visitors in that way, and 
they are frequently represented so in pic- 
tures. The custom may have originated in 
other causes than the desire to keep up the 
idea of rank. Like the curtains of a bed, the 
drapery first used may have been a protec- 
tion against draughts. It varied in arrange- 
ment before it went out of fashion. That 
Maria Agnesi received her friends in this way, 
suggests to us that she had grown up mother- 
less; and that she associated her young sister 
with her, in doing the honors of her father’s 
house, shows a delicate and modest feeling of 
her public position. 


W. Nuwrox, Mass., Fobruary 9,1885. 
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[From the National Era.] 
THE RESTORED. 


BY CAROLINE DHIGGS MASON. 


Oh, revere her! She has come 

Back, like a new gift, from the tomb. 
Press her sweet hands close and closer; 
Even now what dreams engross her ! 
Dreams of skies, than these more blue, 
Opened almost to her view ; 

Visions of those gates of gold, 

That one moment did unfold 

To her gaze, then backward rolled. 


Oh, revere her! She has seen 
Glimpses of that glorious sheen, 
Round the city fair and bright, 
Opened ne’er to mortal sight 

With ber hands clasped as in prayer — 
Those white hands, so pale and thin — 
T could see her gazing in 

On the glory of the air, 

Floating visibly round her there, 


Ob, revere her! God has given 
Earth an angel from His heoven! 
Henceforth she to us must be 

Like some God-sent embassy ; 
Henceforth her sweet face will shine 
Like a visage half divine ; 

And her child-voice, heard in prayer, 
Meantime shall allure us there, 
Where she wandered unaware! 


OUR MARY AND THE SAILOR. 


A damsel who'd been wooed and won 
By a gallant sailor bold, 

Went to a church, (the Mariner’s,) 
To hear the gospel told. 


The minister, a dear old man, 
With hair all silver'd o'er, 

Told of the dangers of the deep, 
And miseries a score! 


Poor Mary listened till the tears 
Ran o’er her downy cheek, 

As she heard about the perils 
Which her William had to seck. 


And then the old man asked— 
Is there one here who cares 

For the good-hearted sailor, 
Or thinks of how he fares?” 


Up rose a pretty little girl, 
With cheeks that shamed the rose, 
Aud in a modest voice replied, 
Mes, sir, our Mary does.“ 
Mf SUSANNE. 
— — 


THE TRINITY OF LOVE. 


“Poetry, Philosophy, Religion, are united in 
the Spirit of Love. By that spirit, expanded 
and elevated, Intellect and Imagination create 
within themselves conceptions and emo- 
tions of the sublime and beautiful, the spiritu- 
al and the everlasting. Poetry is the produce 
of Love in its delight—Philosophy, of Love 
in its wonder—Relision, of Love in its grati- 
tude ; and thus, in all higher moods, the three 
are one. Love broods on the wonders of its 
own delight; and Poetry is solemnized into 
Philosophy—is sanctified into Religion. Then 
sings the Philosophical Pious Poet, his hymns 
and odes to Nature and Nature's God, and the 
tongues of men are as angels. 

PROF. WILSON, 


Goop News FOR THE BLOOMERS. —The 
New York Tribune says: 

Dry Goops RISING.— Don't be alarmed, la- 
dies—not in price—they are rising in fashion, 
not quality, texture, or fineness, or value of 
the fabric, but in fashion, style, form, they are 


coming up. It is no longer fon, to traila quar- | 


ter of a yard of rich silk along the pavement 
through the mud at the heels of a lady—for- 

give the word—what lady ever was guilty of 

such a dirty fashion ? 

The skirts are shortened from three to four 
inches; the draggle tail ofa foolish fashion has 
been cut off, and we hope it will be as unlike 
He hydra’s head as one extremity is unlike the 
other. 

Dry goods have risen and fashions are up ; 
ergo, morals are improving; for we hold it to 
be a self-evident fact that no moral woman 
ever wasted wealth at the rate of three dollars 
a yard in a muddy trail at the bottom of her 
silk dress; though many innocent ones—inno- 
cent of every thing but slavery to fashion— 
have consented, for the sake of being in the 
fashion, to drawa trail of sin behind them, for 
somebody else to follow, or perhaps, to step 
on. 

But the thing is up, and you may mark it 
down in the calendar of past follies of the age, 
that wherever you see such a trail following a 
a woman, she does not follow the fashion. It is 
a worn-out fashion following her. 

Ifthe “hard times” have really had the effect 
to change the absurd fashion referred to, there 
is certainly great cause for congratulation. 
Health, freedom, and gracefulness of carriage 
could not accomplish what has been brought 
about by severe pressure in the money market. 
Lady Augusta Murray, maid of honor to 
Queen Victoria, says dress among American 
ladies is carried to a most vulgar extreme. 
Why, said she, “ I called two days ago on Mrs. 
I—, at eleven o'clock; but she could not 
see me. And what do you think was the rea- 
son? She wasin the hands of her hair-dresser, 
I have been in court all my life, and never but 
onee, even for a coronation, had my hair 
dressed by any other than my own hands; and 
then it was to be powdered and I could not 
manage the puff. 

“The Queen pays two hundred a year, to 
have her hair dressed in order to save time, 
as she never allows but a quarter of an hour to 
her toilet. If Monsieur makes a mistake, and 
says it is not becoming, the Queen says, It 
can’t be helped, you have had your time’ 
And while the process is going on, she writes, 
reads, or gives orders for the day.“ A good 
lesson to women of a republic. 


That activity which can accomplish all 
things, and without which nothing can be ac- 
complished, becomes turbulent, and may be- 
come dangerous when it has neither object nor 
employment. Mirabeau. 


Look not mournfully into the past; it re- 
turns no more; wisely improve the present, 
and go forth into the shadowy future without 
fear and with a manly heart.—Long fellow. 


| that u 


| flakes fell unnoticed, and now it is drilled 


THE SNOW OF AGE. 


“No snow falls lighter than the snow of age; 
but none is heavier, for it never melts.” 

The figure is by no means novel, but the 
closing part of the sentence is new as well as 
emphatic. The Scripture represents age by 
the almond tree, which bears blossoms of the 

urest white. “ The almond tree shall flour- 
ish”—the head shall be hoary. Dickens says 
of one of his characters, whose hair was turn- 
ing grey, that it looked as if Time had lightly 
plashed his snows upon it in passing. 

“Tt never melts”—no, never. Age is inex- 
orable ; its wheels must move onward; they 
know not any retrogade movement. The old 
man may sit and sing, “ I would I were a boy 
again,” but he grows older as he sings. He 
may read of the elixir of youth, but he cannot 
find it; he may sigh for the secret of the alchemy 
which is able to make him young again, but 
sighing brings it not. He may gaze backward 
with an eye of longing upon the rosy schemes 
of early years, but as one who gazes on his 
home from the deck of a departing ship. every 
moment carrying him further and further 
away. Poor old man! he has little more to do 
than die, : 

“It never melts” The snow of winter 
comes and sheds its white blossoms upon the 
valley and mountain, but soon the sweet spri 
follows and smiles it all away. Not so wit 
n the brow of the tottering veteran; 
there is no spring whose warmth can penetrate 
its eternal frost. It came to stay; its single 


there. We shall see it increased until we lay 
the old man in his grave; there it shall be ab- 
sorbed by the eternal darkness, for there is no 
age in heaven. 

Yet why speak of age in a mournful strain? 
It is beautiful, honorable, and eloquent.— 
Should we sigh at the proximity of death, 
when life and the world are so full of empti- 
ness? Let the old exult because they are 
old; if any must weep, let it be the young, at 
the long succession of cares that are before 
them. Welcome the snow, for it is the emblem 
of peace and of rest. It is but a temporal 
crown, which shall fall at the gates of Paradise 
to be replaced by a brighter and a better. 


THE CELESTIAL POEM. 


The order of the universe is as a celestial 
poem, whose beauty is from all eternity, and 
must not be marred by human interpolations. 
Things proceed as they were ordered, in their 
nice and well adjusted and perect harmony— 
so that, as the hand of the skilful artist gathers 
music from the harp-strings, history gathers it 
from the well-tuned chords of time. Not that 
this harmony can be heard while events are 
passing. Philosophy comes after events, and 
gives the reason of them, and describes the 
nature of their results. The great mind of 
collective man may one day arrive at self-con- 
sciousness, so as to interpret the present, and 
foretell the future ; but as yet the sum of pres- 
ent actions, though we ourselves take part in 
them, seems shapeless and unintelligible. But 
all is one whole —men, systems, nations, the 
race, all march in accord with the Divine will, 
and when any part of the destiny of humanity 
is fulfilled, we see the ways of Providence 
vindicated. 


The old man was toiling through the burden 
and heat of the day, in cultivating his field 


` 
©x 


re 


with his own hand, and depositing the promis- 
ing seeds into the fruitful of the yielding 
earth. Suddenly there stood before him, un- 
der the shade of a huge linden tree, a vis- 
ion. The old man was struck with amaze- 
ment. 

“Tam Solomon,” spoke the phantom, in a 
friendly voice. are you doing here, 
old man ?” 

“Tf you are Solomon, replied the venerable 
laborer, “ how can you ask this? In my youth 
you sent me to the ant; I saw its occupation, 
and learned from that insect to be industrious, 
and to gather. What I then learned I have 
followed out to this hour.” 

“ You have only learned half your lesson,” 
resumed the spirit. “ Go again to the ant, and 
learn from that insect to rest in the winter of 
your life, and to enjoy what you have gathered 
up!“ German Allegory. 
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TRE WEEKLY TRIBUNE COMMENCES ITS 
XIVth annual volume with the month of September 
—commences it with a circulation (115,000) larger than 
Was ever before accorded to any general newspaper what- 
ever. ‘This circulation has been gradually ond laboriously 
attained by concentrating on THE TRIBUNE the best 
ceforts of many editors and correspondents, and by a greater 
liberality of outlay in each department than was proba): 
ever before tieked on any Journal, It has been attained, 
not by sailing smoothly in the current of Opinion before 
the wind and basking jn the smiles of majorities, but by 
an carnest, fearless devotion to Truth and Progress as 
above all partisan exigencies, all temporary interests, all 
momentary illusions of popularity and success. Its 
thorough advocaoy of Temperance and Liquor Prohibition, 
or Justice to the despised and down-trodden, and of the 
equal and inalienable Rights of the Human Race, irre- 
spective of Sex, or Creed or Color, have from time to time 
repelled many sunshine friends, Whose prejudices or seem- 
ing interests Were thereby contravened, but have combined 
to form a character which it will endeavor to maintain and 
amigo ita position among Journals which we feel thatit 
Will be henceforth a success not to er 

The leading ideas to Which THE TRIMUNE Is devoted, 
may bo briefly sct forth as follows: I. FRESDOM, to do 
whatever Is essentially right—not alone for white Ameri- 
cans, or Anglo Saxons, or Caucasians even—not for one 
Race to determine whether they will or will not hold an- 
other Race in abject bondage—but for every Race and 
Nation, and every adult rational human being. This 
Freedom is rightfully absolute in the broad domain of 
Opinion and Involves the cqual and imperative right to 
Political Franchises; 2, ORDER, or the necessary right 
of the legally indicated majority to interdict in the 
sphere of Action all practices which it deoms demoraliz- 
ing, therefore prejudicial to the common weal; 3. banner 
CENCE, or the wisdom aod policy of employing the re~ 
sources and credit of the community to accomplish works 
of general and unquestioned utility to which individual 
means are Inadequate, or which, though eminently condu- 
cive to the panus good, do not promise to reimburse by 
their direct Income thy outlay required for their construc- 
tion; 4. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOTMENT, as the Corner stone 
of a true and benignant National Policy, counting the nat- 
urattzation of anew and valuable art or spe the soil 
as more important than the acqalsition of a fresh province 
or island, and equally within the legitimate sphere of Na- 
tional concern and National effort; 5. PEACE, as a vital 
condition of trae Progress, to be cherished by the most 
anxious, assiduous study to proffer as readily as we are 
prone to require redress for every wrong, and never to be 
surrendered except at the call of endangered Liberty. 
Such are the chier landmarks by which 1 TRIBUNE 
directs its course. 

Buta small portion of THE TRIBUNE is allotted to 
what is currently distinguished as light reading; but Re- 
views of New Books of decided interest, with choice ex- 
tracts illustrating their quality, are freely given, while 
the great body of our paper is devoted to a lucid and 
carorul digest ofthe News of the Day, with Editorial com- 
ments thercon, We have reliable correspondents in each 
quarter of the globe, and in nearly all the principal ciues 
of Europe and America, and their letters will ald our read- 
ers to a clearer understanding of the causes which are now 
e converting the Old World into one gigantic arena 
1 tathostroggle of rival interests, passions and am- 

us. 

THE TRIBUNE contains reliable reports of the Markets. 
Our Cattle Market reports alone are worth more than the 
price of the paper to those who aro engaged in raising and 
selling Cattle, 

No paper involving so great an expense as our Weeely 
and Semi: Weekly could be afforded at the price of these 
Sheets except in connection witha Dally, nor could oar 
Daily be sustained at its price without the ald of our 
Country editions. Large as gur circulution . It would 
involve us in ruinous loss but for the receipts for Advertis- 
ing. We believe thatin THE TRIBUNE Ia realized the 
largest variety and extent of solid information concernin 
the events of the day which has been or can be combin 
with extreme cheapness; and in that faith we commend 
it to the favorable regard of the reading public. We offe, 
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no premiums for subscribers, tempt none to take it by gam- 
bli prorpenta of winning farms or mansions in a lottery 
in which tickets are furnished to its patrons, employ no 
travelling agents to importune people into taking it, and 
‘Waste none of our room in dunnlng our subscribers for pay. 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE: 
Single copy, one ven 
Clubs—samo price. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
Single copy, one year .... reer, 


se 


Three co; „on year w=. 5.00 
Five copies, one year ...... 8.90 
Ten copies, one year. . «12.00 
Twenty coples, fo one addres, — 20.00 


And any larger number at the rat $1 per ‘annum. 


At the price to the $20 Clubs we cannot direct the paper to 
each subscriber. 


h may commence at any time. Payment in 

advance fs required im all cases, and the paper is invaria- 

bly 8 at the expiration of the advance pay - 
en 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters at 
our risk; but the Postmaster at the place where the letter 
is mailed should be made acquainted with its contents and 
keep adescription of the bills. 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States or 
Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents, Any one wishing tore- 
colve Tue TRIBUNE necd not walt to be called upon for his 
sobscription, All that is necessary for him to do is to 
write a letter in as ſew words as possible, inclose the 
money and write the name of the sabscriber, with the Post 
Office, County and State, and direct the letter to p 

GREELEY & MCELHATH, Tribune Office, New York, 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
Persons residing at points where mails arrive oftener 
Soh far wee! piere 8 to erann Ara Gis 
eekly, We regi as the chea rr, 
considered, published in the United States. er. = 


TERMS. 
Single copy. one year........ canvedewerun 
Two copies, one year 
Five copies, one Y rr 1 
POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE. 
The Postage on the Dally Tribune one yearis 81.38 
Do on the Weekly Tribune one year is 25 


Do on the Semi-Weekly Tribune ono year is. 52 
Payable quarterly in advance, at the ofice where tho 


paper is received, 
GREELEY & McELRATH, 
Tribune Office, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


An important work by Adin Baltou: entitled ** PRAC- 
TICAar CHMIATIAN Soctatiem. A CoxYRnSaATIONAL EX- 
FOSITION OF THER TRUE SYSTEM OF HUMAN Socierry.”’ 
Svo. pp. 695. Price $1.76 per copy; $2.12, sent post 

aid any where in the United States, within 3000 miles. 
Madress Adin Ballou, Hopedale, (Milford) Mass., who will 


promptly supply all orders sent to him forthe work, itr 


SE THE MAGIC IMPRESSION PAPER 

U FOR ratty Gr HOUT PEN OR INK, Copying 
Leaves, Plants, Flowers, Pictares, Patterns for em- 
broidery, Marking Lines Indelibly, and MasiroLp Writ- 
ING. This article is absolutely the best portable Iukstand 
in the known world, for a small quantity folded and placed 
fu the pocket constitates a travelling Inkstand, which 
cannot be broken. No pen is needed, for any stick, pee A 
ened to a point, writes equally as well as the best gohi 
pen in the universe. For drawing, itis indispensable. It 
š, indeed, the whole art of Drawing and Spee ety hee 
in ONE LESSON. Any leaf, plant or flower can be trans- 
forred to the pages ofan album, with a minute and dis- 
tinct resemblance of nature. With equal facility, pic- 
tures and embroidery patterns are taken, and have re- 
ceived the highest eulogiams from the fair sex; and, in- 
Reet more tasteful present for a lady could not be pro- 

uced. 

‘This Magic Paper will also mark linen, or other articles, 
so as to remain perfectly indelible. All the washing in 
the world falls to bring it out. Any cup can use it with 
perfect case. With this Magic Paper, Iikewle, OXE or 
FOUR copies of evory letter written can be secured with- 
out any additional labor whatever, making it the cheapest 
and most convenient article extant. It is used to great ad- 
vantage by reporters of the public press, telegraphic 
operator, and hosts of others, 

Each Package contains four different Colors—Black, 
Blue, Green and Red, with full and printed instractions, 
for all to use. and will last sufficiently to obtain Five 
Hundred distinct impressions. 

It is put ap in beautifully enamelled colored envelopes, 
with a truthful likeness of the proprictor attached, Each 
and every package warranicd. 

Puick—$2 per dozen, or ve for 81. Single packages, 
25 cents. Mailed to all parts ofthe world, on the recep- 
tion of the above prices. Address, post-paid, L. HUB- 
BELL, 167 Broadway, New York. 


Opinions of the Press. 


+i HUBBELL's Magic Impression Tarn. We refer our 

readers to the advertisement, in another column, setting 

forth the merits of this pleasin, and ingenious Invention, 

‘The cheapness sould induce al to give ita trial."'"—Phila- 
C. < 


uns for neatness and utility, and should 
meet with the sale it richly deset ves. —- Tribune, 
„Just what the public has long desired, and recom- 
mends itself to every individual of taste and refinement." 
—Journal and Courter, 20—3m. 


MES. OAKES SMITH'S BEAUTIFUL 
ROMANCE! 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


BERTHA AND LILLY; Or Tun PAnsONAGE oF 
REECH GLEN. Ono PAH T ed Volume with Illustra⸗ 
tions. Price $1, 
The following briet extracts are but the key-notes of 
len reviews. No recent book has received more 
marked attention from the press. 
It compels the reader to linger over its pagos," ` 
Tribune. 
„Sparkling thoughts and humane and benevolent fect- 
Be (Albany Argus. 
* More powerfully written than any recent work of fe- 
on.“ (N. Y. Day Book. 
“A story of exquisito beauty - Fraceful and fascinas 
ing." CPhila. News, | 
** We know of one woman who says itis a brave book.’ 
(Boston Commonwealth, 
* Fragrant with mountain and valley flowers and water 
"y ‘ À AS Dis 81 78 
“ Womanly genius under its happiest and purest Inspl- 
rations." i 12 CAbany Atlas. 
eA ‘romance,’ but full of life. It has power; it has 
uth, *' Boston Beo. 
“The ladies will find ita graceful and fascinating pro" 
duction,"* (Philadelphia City Item; 
Just what might be expected from a brilliant woman, 
„ female delicacy of taste and pere b eg , 
e delicacy of taste and perception. 
A is Laces, Rep, | 
A moral perspective of rare beauty and e 
ar À 
* So intensely interesting, we read it atone sitting.” 
> (Cleveland Farmer. 
** A ‘prose poem“ replete with melody and imagery." 
iali F 887 Clironicle. 
sf ot to inspire tho er with noble purposes,“ 
Gaon 5 8 ut Wr and (Christian Freeman, 
„Will be eagerly soi r read. 
; 8 i = Ainet * Care Jour. 
AS „le is glowing an assioned."’ 
aus ay y 8 z (Roch. American, 
Its pages leave a very attractive Impression, 
(Salem Gaz, 
“ Will prove a valuable accession to the home circle," 
{Ladies’ Enterorise, 
„Wim be read and find many enthusiastic readers,"* 


(Bangor Mercury. 
„A beautiful creation. [Boston Transcript. 


* The book before ns is bravely written.“ 5 
1 x (Providence Una, 
‘The very best fiction we have read for xs.“ 
y (Glen's Fall Republican, 
„% Characters in It worthy of lasting fame,“ 
Hart. Repub, 
Planned and executed in a masterly manner." 
x vel 1154071 (Wor. Pal. 
„ Unique in character and elegant in style,“ 
pet : (Saturday Eve. Post. 
It cannot fall to enchain the reader.“ 
[Onelðda Sachem. 
„m not be lald aside until the contents are devoured," 
(Hingham Journal, 
t Not Inferlor to the best of Lamartine“s.“ 


(Ohio Farmer. 
„A work of extraordinary merit“ 5 
(Kingston (N. Y.) Journal, 
It will provoke discussion and elicit admiration.” 
Cleveland Herald, 
s Contains many traths found in life's experionce.”' 
oston Freeman, 
che story is a majestic one.“ (Ontario Messenger.“ 
„It will be conceded a masterly offort."’ 
[Auburn Adv, 
t Theo story is beautiful and winning.“ [Bufalo Exp. 
„We have read ft through with unfiageing interest." 
[Portland Eclectic, 
Some of the dashes at real life are capital," 
(Philadelphia Mer, 
‘will sustain her well-won reputation." 
COnelda Herald, 
The fair author has been eminently succesful.” 
(Buffalo Republic, 
A work of uncommon freshness and power,“ 
(State of Maine, 
“Tho style is very beautiful —tho poems exquisite,"* 
CN. Y. Express. 
She needs only to speak and it is as good as singing. 
(Empire City. 
It will be found to conveyea healthy moral," 
(Metropolitan. 
“* Destined to produce a moral and social revolution.” 
CE. Boston Gazette. 
Published and for sale to the trade by 
J. C. DERUY, New Marble Balldings, 
No. 11) Nassau st., Now York, 
Single copies sent by mall on receipt of price, 


Fox SALE sy BELA MARSH, No, 15 Franklin street, 
Boston, a constant supply of the following valuable works, 
at wholesale and retall, viz. :— 


THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD; or the Ago of 
Thought; by Dr. J. H. Robinson, No atonement without 
repentance—no repentance without reform—no reform, 
without works. Paper bound, prico 40 cents; muslin 
75 cents: postage, 12 cents. 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE ; or the reproductive 
element in man as a means to his elevation and apnea 
by Henry C. Wright. The present is the child of the past, 
and the parent OF tho future. 75 cents; postage, l2 cents, 


ADIN BALLOU'S NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM, 650 
Pages, large octavo. Price $1.75. 


Also forsale, as above, all the works on Spiritualism, 
Anti-slavery and the various Reforms ; including the Pub- 
ications of Messrs. Fowlers and Wells of New York. 
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ENGLISH AND OTHER WORKS. 


Fon SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE ERA, or 
sent by mull or oxpreas,on receipt of price, All letter 
ordering the works, must be Post FAID OR Fess. 

All other works in the market, whether standard or Re- 
form treatises, will be promptly furnished to order, on 
the same terms. Address 8. O HE WII. 


15 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 

A General Dictionary of Geography, 

PHYSICAL, FOLITICAL, SATISTIOAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE. 


Bae Comprehensive accounts of the Countries, 
Citles, Principal Towns, Villages, Scas, Lakes, Rivers, 
Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c.. in the world. In 7 divl- 
5 15 the vol , Imperial 8vo, $2.00 each. Vol. I. now 
ready, 

In the compilation of this work the most recent and Au- 
thentlé sources will be consulted, and particolar attention 
will be paid to the trade and resources of the various 
places described, and to the social condition, manners, 
customs, K., ofthe inhabitants., Great care will also be 
beatowed on the Physical Geography of Countries, in the 
various departments of Geology, Hydrography, Climatolo- 
gy, Botany; Zoology, &c., and on the laying down of geo- 
graphical positions and relative distances, 

This work will be illustrated by above seven hundred 
engravings on wood, printed inthe text. These filustra- 
tions will comprise views of Cities and ‘Towns, of remark- 
ablé Bulldings, Antiquities, Nataral Scenery, Costames, 
plans of Ports and Harbors, and small Maps of River 
mouths, Islands, and Island Groups, &c., on an enlarged 
scale. See full Prospectus, recommendations, and condi- 
tlons, in Part First. 

“Wo feel qualified to speak.unhesitatingly of the great 
riorlty ofthe present work to all others of its class.“ 
—Ectectic Review. 


THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S 


DRAWING-BOOK; 


Complete Course of Instruction for the Practical En- 
A tinter; comprising Linear Drawing, Projections, Ec- 
Jorves, the various forme of Gearing, Reciproca- 
hinery. Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, 
Projection of Shadows, Tinting, and Coloring, and Pers- 
pective, on the basis of the works of M, Le Blane and MM. 
Armengaud, Illustrated by numerous Engravings on wood 
and steel. In 16 parts, Imperial 4to, 50 cla, cach 

‘The plan ofthe work is extremely simple, and carried 
ont with great ability and Judgment. Its gencral object 
isto teach the method of representing machinery with 
effect and truth, to point out the methods by which their 
most complicated parts can be constructed geometrically 
and finished artistically, and to facilitate the compreben- 
sion of figures of all kinds when placed in posittous not 
readily described.“ - Aechunics“ Magazine. 


THE CABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT. 


A SERIES OF NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED 
Original Designs for Modern Furniture, with descrip- 
tions and Detalls of Conatruction, preceded by practical 
obreryations on the Materials and manufacture of Cabinet 
work, and inatructions in Drawing, adapted to the trade. 
In 23 parts, imperial Kto, 62 cts. each» 

‘The designs are all drawn to scales: and the Descriptive 
Text is illustrated by Diagrams and Details. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 
RACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; IN WHICH 


the Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farming, in 
all thelr departments, are thoroughly and practically 
treated. By upwards of Fifty of the most eminent Far- 
mers, Land-Agents, and Sclentific Mon of the day, Edi- 
ted by gon Morron. With above One Thonsand 
Tilustrations on wood and steel. 2 large vols., super-royal 
8vo, Vol. I, cloth, 89. 

Illustratlons, on wood and steel, of Farm Bulliings, 
Insdets, Plants, cultivated and nncoltivated, Agricultural 
Machines, Implements, and Operations, Ko., will be given 
wherever they can be useful. 

“The new“ lopedia of Agriculture.“ now in course 
of publication ackie & Son, Is, in my judgment, by 
far the most important and useful contribution hitherto 
made to the agricultural library, In truth to the farmer, 
It supersedes the necessity of (I may say) encambering 
himself with other works, as it embraces the entire fleld 
of practice and sclence connected with Agriculture, ac- 
coring to the latest and best authorities; and excludes 
much matter, to be found in earlier treatises, which care- 
conducted practical experiments, and the application 
science jn later times, have tanght us toreject as founded 
in orror. Such is the impression I have formed after read- 
ing the whole of the 24 Parts which have been delivered 
to subacribers, so far us they relate strictly to the Science 
and Practice of Agriculture. — From an article in the 
Agricultural Gazette of January 21, 1854, by CHARLES 
Lavxence, Esq., the Querns, Clrencester. 


ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE. 


IAU STR EN IN A SERIES OF VIEWS 
from Drawings by Stanfield, R. A., Roberts, R. A 
Haniing, Prout, Leitch, Brockedon, Barnard, &¢:, &c. 
With Descriptions of the Scenes. Preceded by an Essay, 
developing the Recent History and Present Condition of 
Italy and the Italians, by CAMILLO Marer, D. D., former- 
Ay peon PENA SATATA of Penne, . of the 
college of San Ap nare in me. Parts. = 
royal 4to, $10.50." ae es 


AND 


A HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED 
NATURE. 
IVER GOLDSMITH. WITH NUMER- 
By cere from the works of CUVIER, WILSON, L. 
BONAPARTE, CAMVIER, VAILLANT, LAMARCK, LESS } 
LACEPEDE, AUDUBON, Fo, as well as from the Works 
the more distinguished British Naturalists, 

In this Edition of the History, the original text Is: re- 
tained: but extensive Notes are added on all subjects 
reapecting which new light has been obtained, or fresh 
facts Have been accumalated since Goldsmith wrote. In 
Pictorial tustration, this Edition claims precedence, of 
every other; nearly 2400 Illustrative Figures, on Steel 
and Wood, accompany the Work; and of these, 38 Plates, 
containing about 200 Figures, are 8 Colored. 
Complete in 2 vols., royal Svo, cloth extra, $10. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


ONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
ments, according to the most correct copies of the au- 
thorized version, With many thousand Critical. Explan, 
atory, and Practical Notes : Also, References, Readings- 
Chronological Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a su- 
perb series of Engravings, from the old masters, and from 
original designs, by JONN MARTIN, K. L. Complete in 
88 parts, imperial 4to, $37.50, $40, and 350. 
it is a noble and beautiful edition of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. No copy has ever been placed before us distinguish- 
ed by sò many excellonces.'’— London Art Union. 
Si; A splendid and cheap Bibie. — London Literary 
azette. 
“This is the most splendid Bible which it has ever been 
one good fortune to see published.“ — Windsor and Eton 
Xpress. 
One of the most useful, as well as one of the most 
handsome editions of the Bible.“ — Baptist Magazine. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


PRACTICAT, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCELE- 
laneous; with Editorial Preraces and NOTES, and an 
Essay on BUNYAN'S Genics, Torres, and CONTEMPO- 
Ranies. By GEORGE Orror, Editor of Tae Pilgrim's 
Progress, for the Hanserd Knolly’s Society, Ke. With 
numerous Illustrations. First Complete Edition. Com- 
plete in 25 parts, 3 vols., super-royal 8yo, cloth, $13.60. 
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SEPARATE ISSUES. 


To meet the wants of those who already possess tho 
Allegorical Works of Bunyan, the Publishers divide the 
whole Works into two separate Issues. 


I. Tue EXPERIMENTAL, DOCTRINAL, and PRAcTICAL 
Works. With lustrations. 32 parts, 2 vols.,super-royal 
Svo, $5.50. 

2. Tun ALLEGORICAL, FIGURATIVE, and SYMBOLICAL 
Works. With Numerous Jilustrations. 18 parts, 1 vol. 
Svo, cloth, $5.00. 

* A complete edition of Bunyan's Writings, in which 
nothing known to be his has been omitted, in which 
Standart texts Nave only boon usod, and in whioh orit- 
ical and historical notices are furnished of every sepa- 
rate work which fell from the pen of the great Enchanter, 
was quite a desideratam. We cannot but express an carn- 
est höpe that this splendid and accurate Edition of Bun- 

unis Works will realize anextensive circulation equal to 
ts merits.""—Zeangelical Magazine. 


ANDERSON.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


N EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH 
Female Characters, embracing the period of the Cov- 
enant and Persecution, By the Rev. James Anderson. 
Numerons Engravings. Cloth, antique, $1.87); calf extra, 
antique, bevelled boards, $3.50. 
“Tt will be an Immense favorite with all who can appro- 
ciate the morally sublime.“ — Glasgow Examiner. 


ANDERSON. LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 


M EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALE 
Characters belonging to the period of the Reformation, 
By the Rev. James Anderson, author of Ladies of the 
Covenant. Numerous Ilastrations, from drawings b 
James Godwin and J. W. Archer, Cloth, antique. 83.28. 


ANDREW. — A CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Beon an Alphabetical Account of the various Diseases 
incident to the Human Frame; with Directions for 
their Treatment, and for partons the more simple ope- 
rations of des Ee With instractions for preparing and 
administering Medicines, Ke, Ke. By Thomas Andrew, 
M. D. Illustrated with Engravings on wood and steel, 
17 parts, royal S$y¥o; cloth, $4.40. 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


IVIL, MILITARY, AND ECCLESIASTIC 
C from’ the landing of Julius Oeae fil the sea iaus! 
18 vols., clegantly bound in cloth; 86.50, 


CASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS; 


ONTAINING UPWARDS OF 700 EX A 
in Poetry and Prose, from nearly three e 
rent Authors. Illustrated by twenty-five Engravings. 
24 parts, and In 4 vols., elegantly bound in cloth. $7.00. 


CHAMBERS.--A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 


ee) by ROBERT CHAMBERS. New Edition, revised 
and continued to tie present time. With eighty-five 
authentic Portraits, and Five Engraved Titles. Cloth, 
gilt, medium 8vo., 9 div., $14.68, 


COUTS.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TAT- 
LOR’S CUTTING ROW. 


FING A TREATISE ON MEASURING AND | 


Cutting Clothing, in all Styles, and for Ty 
of life, Ke. By Joseph Couts. With nameroag 
and Diagrams; demy 4to, cloth. $7,50. Fig 


D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 


TION. 227 

PTANSLATED BY D. D. SCOTT, AND 
WHITE, B. A. The translation carefully ee 

Dr. D'Aubigne. Large type, numerous Notes, notin i 

other edition, aud forty illustrations, beautifully 

on Steel. $9.75. 


D’AUBIGNE.— meon OF THE REFORMA- 
ON. 4. 
EMERALD EDITION. SAME TRANS 0 
as theabove, The five volumes of the . ge 
s 


beautifully printed in small but clear type, 
extra. 92.00. 


GOLDSMITH.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH; 2 
OMPRISING CITIZEN OF 'TH 0 
Vicar of Wakefleld, Poetical Work! oon he 
says, Yc. withan Essay on his Life and Writings. dias: 
trated by thirty-seven beautiful engravings on wood, 
from designs by W. Harvey andW. B. Scott. 2 vols, 
foolscap 8yo, cloth; $2.50, 


GRIER.—THE MECHANICS’ POCKET 
DICTIONARY ; 


EING A COMPLETE OTE- K 

Technical Terms, Rules, and Tata use p one 

chanical Arts, Illustrated by Engravings of Machinery, 

Cine cuts and diagrams on wood. Tenth edition. 
oth, $2.25. 


JOSEPHUS.THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 


JOSEPHUS; ` 


IT. ND OTHE STRA! 
TA MAPS AND DEHER IUD arona 


KNOX.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 
Y JOHN KNOX. WITH INTRODUCTION 


and Notes, by Wm. M'Gavin. Portraits, 
cloth, $3.25. 


REID.—TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH- 
MAKING: 


HEORETICAL AND CAL. 
d i HEORRTIO Sdinburgh. TACTIC ATS ead 
Plates, and Vignette Title. Royal Svo, cloth, §5.25. 


REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 
A SELECTION IN POETRY AND PROSE, | 
from the Works of the most eminent Writers, with 
many Original pieces, By the Editor of the“ Casquet of 
Literary Gems.“ 25 beautiful Illustrations. 4 vols. cloth, 
extra, gilt edges, $5.00. 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED. —A new first-class Weekly | 


Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 
the Arts; to entertainment, improvement, and progress 
Designed to encourage A spirit of hope, manliness, and 
self-reliance, and activity among the people; to point out 
the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and 
illustrate the leading Ideas of the day; to record all signa 
of progress and to advocate political aud Industrial rights 
for all classes, 

It contains Essays—Historical, Biographical, and Des- 
copays: Sketches of Travel and an venture, Poetry, 
Painting, Muse, Sculpture, etc.; articles on Science, Ag- 
riculture, Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General 
News, and every toplo which is of importance or interèst, 
all combining to render it one of the best family Newspa 
pers Inthe world. Published weekly, at two dollars a 
year in advance. BY FOWLERS and WELLS, 

908 Broadway, N. Y, 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
A Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
ence; devoted to nee Education, Mechantsm, 
hitecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which 
are calculated to reform, elevate, and improve mankind. 
Illustrated with numerous portraits and other engravings. 
At one dollar a year. 

“A Journal containing such a mass of Interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written in the clear and live ysna or its practised editor, 
and afforded at the *ridjoulously low price’ of one dol 
lar a year, must succeed in ranning up ita prenen 
circulation to a much higher Agure.“ -. I. Tribune, 

Subseriptions should be addressed to the publishers, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
308 Broadway, New York. 


LIKENESS OF THEODORE PARKER. 


C H. BNAIN ARD, of Boston, has lately issued a 
characteristic likeness of this bold Reformer. 
Itis a large size, Lithographie picture, and fine 
ished in the finest style of the Art. Price, One 
Dollar. For sale by Bera Mans, 15 Frank- 
lin street. 
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THIS PICTURE AND THAT. 
TALES OF COMMON LIFE, 


BY MRS. F. D. GAGE. 


“Bring me my baby, Edward. Let me 
kiss my darling once more. Oh, that I could 
take him with me to the spirit world. Oh, 
Edward! oh, children! do not weep so. You 
make death terrible; not to me, oh, not to 
me, in itself, but only as it comes in terror to 
vou. What will you do without me?” So 
spoke the dying mother, with quivering lip, 
and voice all husky with Death’s last fearful 
agonics. 

Strong and beautiful bad been Agnes 
Tivott, till the heavy cares of wife, mother, and 
working woman, wore out, shred by shred, the 
healthful, energetic constitution. She bad 
been a wife but eight years; yet at twenty- 
seven, when the blush should still have been 
upon her cheek in all its freshness, she lay 
dying; calling, in tremulous and gasping 
tones, for her unnamed babe, that she might 
press her cold lips to its velvet cheek, and fold 
it to her icy breast once more, ere death par- 
alyzed her arms, or stilled forever the throb- 
bing of her loving heart. Well might she 
say, Oh, that I could take him with me! 
Death was not terrible to her, for herself. 
But when she looked at the weeping group 
around her bed, it made hershudder. Annette, 
her eldest, not quite seven, yet the oldest of 
the five, wept bitterly. Precocious and wo- 
manly beyond her years, she had learned, as too 
many children are compelled to in the homes 


of the poor, deep Bagh better filted for 
mature years, than for childhood’s golden 
hairs and bounding footsteps. 

She had been set to rock the cradle, when 
she should have been rocked herself and 
nursed kindly on her mother’s bosom. But 
her little baby brother had crowded her from 
her place, ere the swallows had twittered their 
loves over her crib by the door, two summers, 
Oh, this excessive maternity; how it destroys 
the mothers of our land. Agnes, often with- 
out help, taught her to sit at “ bubby’s” feet, 
and sing her “ by-by,” while she, with busy 
hand, performed the labor of the household, 
including husband, self, two apprentice boys, 
and the two babies. Every hour was full, 
every avenue of thought engrossed. Even 


the night, with its stillness and repose, seldom 


brought the needful rest to the mechanic’s 
wife. Then came the third to nestle in her 


heart; and then the fourth. Day by day, the | 


young wife's strength was failing. Year by 
year the bright hopes of her girlhood with- 
ered. Edward was not unkind; he had not 
ceased to love. He was full of sympathy ; 
never fretted at her; but yet, all unconscious- 
ly to himself, he Jaid upon her heavy burdens, 
and grievous to be borne. He felt sad when 
he saw her so weary. He was almost angry 
that“ his poor man’s blessings,” as he called his 
little ones, increased so fast. He must work 
harder and faster, and tarry longer at the 


| bench; “or how could he support them.” 


And she, seeing his manly efforts, forgot self, 
children, the best good of all, and toiled and 
strove, till nature, worn out by these violations, 
gave way. And the beautiful, good, loving, 
and true young mother faded away, like a 
regal flower cut down ere its time. 

Little Annette wept, oh, how bitterly, for 
her mother had talked to her often, young as 
she was, of this dark day, which she knew 
must come. So many weary hours had the 
little one lingered by the cradle, or sung her 
lullaby, while mother worked, or laid her 
weary head on her pillow, to rest from toils 


WE TRUTH.” 


NO. 4 


she had no strength to bear, that when, 
with the great hot tears on her cheeks, her 
mother said — “ Annette, be good to the baby 
when I am gone—love it, and take care of 
it for mother’s sake,” the child realized 
what it was for a mother to die. Edward bent 
in stern, silent agony over the young mother 
and her helpless child; and viewed, with tear- 
less, burning eyes, that parting scene. The 
other children wept because sister, aunty, and 
all wept, and yet they scarce knew why. 

One long kiss to each— one long, earnest 
gaze, turned slowly from one to the other — 
one struggle —and all wasover. The mother, 
worn out before her time, had gone to rest, 
leaving her great work for other hands to do. 
Agnes, beautiful Agnes Tivott was dead, 
and her five little children had no mother. 

We cannot tell a tale of fashionable ro- 
mance, and it may startle our readers to 
know, that as soon as the form of Agnes was 
laid at rest in the old church-yard, Edward 
went back to his shop and his toil. He was 
not a poor man, forhe had health and strength, 
and with these, no man is poor. He had bought 
him a house. His steady habits made him 
friends, and they had trusted him; and he 
was in debt for his small, plain, comfortable 
house. There was no way to pay the debt — 


no way to feed the children — no way to pay _ 


the nurse for caring for the babe — no way to 
pay the hired girl who agreed to stay as house- 
keeper, but to work. His home was his. No 
one thought of disturbing him, now the days 
of grief were upon him; and he went to his 
bench with his mourning weeds upon him. 
Did he not love Agnes? Yes, as his own 
life; but he was too busy to see how she suf- 
fered —too much engrossed to think to note 
her paling cheek. She would do so much, 
and make every thing go off so well; his din- 
ner was so much better, when she cooked it, 
than when left to the girl; his shirts looked so 
much better when she ironed them, that he 
forgot that she was mortal, or could or would 
faint or die, and thus exacted too much. 
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But now she was gone, he began to realize her 
worth. Like the airand the sunshine which 
came to him, ever to bless and make him com- 
fortable, had come, day by day, her little acts 
of kindness and love; and, like the air and 
the sunshine, unappreciated till withdrawn. 
He had to wait for his dinner. Then he re- 
membered how punctual she was. He found 
his children uncared for and unhappy- 
came the remembrance of her self-sacrificing 
patience and love. He found his bills doubled, 
and remembered her economy and care. He 
was desponding; there was no one to cheer. 
He was sick; there was no one to manage, 
to nurse and comfort. In his long, lonely 
hours, he had time to think of all the years 
of ber steady toil; and brighter and more 
hallowed grew her memory for every retro- 
spection. 

He got well, worked on, worked hard, but 
his earnings would not buy food and clothes, 
pay nurses, hired girls andother helps. He 
wondered how Agnes -had done all this work, 
and yet had her babe at her breast; work 
that it took two or three all the time now to 
do, and yet it was not done well. 

At length his nurse gave up her charge. “She 
could not stand it to take care of the baby 
while it was teething.” Edward remembered 
Agnes had taken care of two or three at a time 
that made more trouble. Then the hired girl 


went off in a huf, just as hired girls had | 


done before, but there was a hand and heart 
ready always to meet such an emergency. The 
children were neglected and abused. The 
house was a place of desolation and discom- 
fort, and his debts grew heavy. “ What shall I 
do?“ said Edward Tivott to his neighbor. 

Well, that is a pretty question,” said Es- 
quire Jones, with a hearty hoh! ho! ha!“ What 
shall you do? why, vet another wife, and the 
sooner you're about it, the better.“ 

Edward was alittle shocked at first, for Agnes 
had not yet been one year gone. But the 
more he thought, the more he made up his 
mind that to marry was the only remedy. And 
before the year expired, a new bride, young, 
blooming and beautiful as the first, folded his 


sweet boy in her arms, and agreed to be | 


mother to them all. Agnes had brought to her 
husband a nice outfit from home, blankets, 
towels and table linen of her own spinning 
and weaving, quilts of her own homely work, 
carpets consecrated in every line and thread, 


with the buoyant hopes that inspired her as | 


she spun, colored, and wove. They were all 
there untouched, to remind the new wife of the 
thrift of the old one, and to make her task 
easier in the time to come. The nice bedstead, 


bureau, clock, and china ware in the corner | 


cupboard, were all the gift of Agnes’ father ; 
who, though not forehanded, had done all he 
could for his favorite child. Her wardrobe, 


Then | 


which was ample for her condition, remained LESSONS ON GOD'S PROVIDEN 


the property of Edward, and all passed, with- 
out reserve, into the care and keeping of the 
new mistress of the house. The mother of 
Agnes suggested that some of the things her 
daughter had worked so hard for, should be 
saved for the children. But Edward, in the 
flush of his new joy, spared all interference, 
and his devotion to his second love became the 
jest of the village. But it should not. Ile 
had been careless of the first, not from in- 
tentional coldness and neglect, but for want of 
thought; bitter indeed had been his retribution, 
and deep his resolves to look more closely 
into the wants and wishes of the second. 

A year or tio brought a “ change over the 
spirit of his dreams.” A new family were gath- 
ering around him, and the new wife declared, 


| “that he must put out some of the children, 


She could not do any more than take care of 
her own ;” and to the neighbors she boldly as- 
serted, “it wan't possible for any one to love 
other people's children as their own; for her 
part she was not going to try. One family was 
enough ata time.“ So the children of Agnes 
were scattered. The law gave the father 
all; but did he save it for the children? were 
they better for its partial dealing? the labor of 
his wife; the goods she brought him; the cbil- 
dren she bore him, all were his without limit or 
restriction, when sbe passed away ; and yet, he 
who had supported her and the children, found 
it impossible with all, to support himself, when 
sheno longer gave her all to him. 

Who could blame the young step-mother 
for feeling that one family at a time was 
enough? Noone. But who will not see that 
a man with five children should have known 
better than to have sought out a young girl 
for a second wife, and that young girls should 
not consent to take upon themselves burdens 


| that they do not know how to bear ? 


The first mother was sacrificed on the do- 
mestic altar. Must the second follow her fate ? 


But our object is not to find fault with all er- | 


rors now, but to show, in a true and common 
tale, the wrongs done daily to, woman as the 
mother, and through her to her children. 

(To be continued.) 


— — — 


Gesivs.—Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, in 
a recent lecture before the Augusta Lyceum, 
on American Women, said :—“ Every great 
genius has to accomplish three things before 
his proper destiny is complete—make himself 
known, felt, and needed. 
made herself to be known, and Felt, but not 
needed. 11 z — a e s 
She would never have become a popular au- 


| thor for asimilar reason to that assigned by 


Daniel Webster for not dancing—lack of abil- 
ity to learn how.” 


Margaret Fuller | 


of Divine Laws, operating on the 


| ing, by reasoning on the metaphysics 


IT MAY BE TRACED IN MISTOR 
BY ELIZABETH PALMER PEABOD 


No. II. 

(Copyright secured ) 

In this lesson I promised to speak ¢ 
Pagan symbols of that old world History, 
declining civilization, which was the first fr 
of man’s converse with external nature 
cf the first concurrence of the Creator 
the created, manifested in human individ 
and on the social plane. > 
I must do this in a succinct manner, al 

I think I could, if required, justi 
statement of general facts by antiquarian 
if not my general inferences as to the 


facts. 
It is not only in the history of Adam 
Eve, Cain and Abel, Noah and Babe 
have the tradition of the first condition 
advances of man on earth, with the cat 
phes of their first experiments; but in i 
Persian, Egyptian, Indian, Grecian, | 
and other mythologies. 
And here let me say a word upon myil 
ogy. There is a very common enor with. 
spect to the meaning of this word, that e 
the meaning of all its derivatives; so 
the common colloquy, a false statement 
come to be called mythical! But the v 
myth, which has the same radicals as 
mind, and is identical with the German 
even in sound, does not mean fiction, 
statement with an inner meaning. A 
natural history, or a fact of human 
becomes mythical, when its inner m 
overflows its borders, as it were; whi 
I have suggested before, in the words 
poet Emerson, the mere form fades, in 
light of its meaning sublime; being stat 
the very purpose of suggesting this 
meaning. ‘The parables of Christ are fici 
used as myths, that is, used to suggest 
and spiritual truth. History is a great m; 
used by Divine Providence to be the exponen! 


plane, where God and nature meet in 
adjustment to each otber. Whole cy 
history can be epitomized, and in all 
are epitomized, in statements which 
more or less expressive of their divine 
pose. Any statement expressive of the 
vine drift, is a perfect myth; so the mat 
Creation is mythical, and when Æsop 
up the wisdom that may be derived 
watching the action of animal characte 
in their natural play, he called his fan 
narratives myths. Myths are symbolic 
ments. A form sculptured or painted, 
group of forms, or a ceremony, is 

when it rolls into itself the idea which its 
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naturally suggests to the imagination; and a 
narrative is mythical when it does the same. 
A state of society, in which symbol and myth 
form a large part of the intercourse of minds, 
is not a low, buta high state of society; and 


the very fact that the traditions of the earliest | 


civilization have come down to us in mytho- 
logical and symbolic form, is a proof of the 
high state of man at that time, when his com- 
paratively unspoiled and healthy physical 
nature, gave the universe to his senses undis- 
torted, and the yet unparalyzed and unex- 
hausted energies of his healthy imagination 
kept the arts in ratio with science. The stu- 
pendous grandeur and beauty of early art, 
the indications found in the oldest monuments 
of the grandest generalizations of science, and 
especially the fact that the oldest languages 
are the richest in expressions for everything, 
not only in the world of matter, but of mind, 
are so many irrefragable proofs of a condition 
of humanity, when the sciences of nature, and 
the arts that flow from them, were developed 
very highly; although it may doubtless be true 
that the moral and spiritual development now 
is wholly in advance of what it was then; 
giving promise of our more permanently keep- 
ing the heights of nature, which we are re- 
gaining, with the immortal advantage derived 
from the experience of the disaster of their 
loss. 

The foundation myth of the Persians was 
also put at the head of their history of the 
world. According to the Fargards of Zoroas- 
ter, the kingdom of “ the good principle” was 
first established on earth, north-east of Persia; 
and it is described as Paradise is, as a state of 
perfect happiness and justice, into which the 
evil spirit Ahriman entered, and therefore Or- 
muzd and his people left it, to be devastated by 
the Serpent of Winter, and took up their 
abode, successively, in the sixteen provinces of 
Persia; from each of which Ahriman drove 
them, by introducing evils, moral, intellectual, 
or physical. At last, Jemschid, the first man, 
was established at Persepolis, and taught agri- 
culture and the moral law, and lived a thou- 
sand years, like Adam. The grotesque over- 
laying of the original identical fact, intimated 
in the history of Genesis, proves, that the 
people who preserved it, had deviated farther 
from the simplicity and beauty of nature, than 
those who related the story of Adam and Eve. 
And though there is an obscure intimation of 
a final victory of Ormuzd over Abriman, yet 
the equal power of the two principles inti- 
mates a less approximation of those who made 
this myth, to the fountain of eternal truth, 
than the Hebrew. The Hebrew statement, in 
short, has all the advantage in internal evi- 
dence of being the pure inspiration of God. 
Still, the fact of the Persian myth correspond- 
ing, in so singular a manner, in form, with the 


Hebrew, intimates an outward historical fact, 
as the basis of both. 

At the basis of Egyptian mythology, lies a 
still entirely different, but in general drift, 
identical myth. Before the kingdom of Me- 
nes, there was on earth, according to the 
Egyptians, a divine kingdom, ruled by Osiris; 


but out of the depths of the earth, came the | 


monster Typhoeus, who tore him limb from 
limb, and overthrew his kingdom, and buried 
the various members of his dissevered body, 
in secret places, all over the world. Isis, 
his wife, goes mourning up and down, seeking 
these buried remains, and when all shall be 
found, and laid together, Osiris will spring 
into existence again, the sovereign Lord of 
Earth. Here is the human soul, falling under 
the power of natural evil, but to be restored 


at last, and recreate the Paradise that was lost | 


so childishly. First, there is sovereignty of 
the intellectual or masculine element of hu- 
manity ; then this lapses under nature; and in 
the Egyptian tradition, as in the Hebrew, the 
feminine or passive principle, nature, as Isis, 
becomes the eflicient means of restoration— 
being inspired with a desire unto her husband, 
i. e., an aspiration towards the sovereignty 
of the divine man, The mourning Isis and 
the suffering Eve are wonderful coincidences. 


In the story of Prometheus in elder Greece, | 
which, tracing his pedigree to Japetus, and | 


by the locality of the Caucasian rock, seems 


to intimate the descent of the human race 
from Central Asia, Hesiod gives us another | 
form of the same tradition, still more beautiful | 


and rich than the last. 

Here the one Adam of the Hebrew becomes 
Epimetheus and Prometheus. Prometheus 
warns Ep'metheus from receiving anything 
from the hands of Jupiter, who represents the 


earthly wisdom and power in a still more | 


attractive form than the serpent; and who, 
not without the use of the very fire which 
Prometheus bad brought to earth, has the “ all- 
gifted” woman brought forth to tempt human 
constancy ; and forgetting his divine brother's 
warning, Epimetheus “received” her. But 
she brought with her a box, and as soon as 
she is received, she lifts the lid. Out of the 
box fly all the diseases and other ills that 
afflict humanity. Flaxmann has embodied all 
this story in his simple severe lines, with 
the finest apprehension of the meaning. 
And in this Greek myth, the woman, 
who is made the author of the world’s wo, 
becomes, like Eve, the conserver of the im- 
mortal Hope, which saves the race from 
despair. Pandora drops the lid of the box 
upon Hope, and keeps that treasure to soften 
the wo and inspire faith in a final blessing. 

The “all-gifted” nature; which is the stum- 
bling block of humanity when passively and 
stupidly “ received,” is the very means by 


$ 
| 


which it is to be finally blessed, when the true 
relations shall be restored between the active 
and passive principles; Spirit becoming genial 
master, and Nature all-loving helpmeet. 

But the story of Prometheus develops 
another point of the Hebrew statement. The 


| divine Titan is nailed to the rock of suffering 


for thirty thousand y ears; anda vulture preys 
upon the immortal liver. But he has within 
him the prophetic certainty of a final triumph, 
which he will not reveal to Jupiter. A kin- 
dred myth tells us that labor was the solution 
of the problem. Hercules, (the son of Jupiter 
and the beautiful Alemena,) having conquered 
all the scourges of the earth, sails round the 
rock of Caucasus in a golden cup, as his final 
labor, and frees Prometheus. 

As I must not make this lesson too long, I 
must refer you to Hesiod’s “ works and days,” 
to read for yourselves the description of the 
four ages of man, beginning with the golden age. 
Hesiod lived and wrote four or five hundred 
years before Herodotus, and the myths he 
collected were of unknown antiquity, their 
very contradictions showing an almost infin- 
ity of sources. I meant, too, to have spoken 


| of the Saturnian age of Italy, as well 


as of a multitude of other myths, through 
which the mind, trained in mythological ex- 
pression, can discern all the general facts of 
which we have the venerable relation in the 
chapters of Genesis, that precede the life of 
Abraham, where we come to unquestionable 
biography, and where I shall begin next time. 
But before I dismiss this subject of mythology, 
let me recommend to you to study K. O. 
Miller's Scientific Introduction to Mythology, 
where you will find the finest hints upon the 
resolution of the myths of all nations. 


“What art thou to the All-Directing and 
Omniscient? Canst thou yet imagine, that 
thy presence on earth can give to the hearts 
thou lovest the shelter which the humblest 
take from the wings of the Presence that 
livesin Heaven? Fear not thou for their fu- 
ture. Whether thou live or die, their future 
is the care of the Most High! In the dungeon 
and on the scaffold looks everlastingly tho 
eye of Him, tenderer than thou to love, 
wiser than thou to guide, mighticr than thon 
to save!” 


“It is quiet, happy noon: the sunlight, 
broken by the tall roofs in the narrow street, 
comes yet through the open casement, the im- 
partial play-fellow of the air, gleesome alike 
in temple and prison, in hall and hovel; as 
golden and blithe whether it laugh over the 
first hour of life, or quiver in its gay delight 
on the terror and agony of the last!” 


“ Wherever the soul can wander, the Eter- 
nal Soul of all things protects it still!” 


THE UNA: 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH — SARAH | 
ROGERS — MRS. MILNER GIBSON. 


The living links that unite usto the poets of | 
the first half of the present century, are fast | 
disappearing from among us. This week has 
added another to the many that have gone. 
Dorothy Wordsworth, the only sister of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, died at Rydal Mount, in 
Westmoreland, on the 25th of January, in her 
ay touan year. She was born on Christ- 
mas day, 1771, and from girlhood (though not 
from childbood,) was the constant and chosen 
associate of her illustrious brother. Words- 
worth was as fond of his sisteras Charles Lamb 
was of his sister, and we know how touchingly 
Elia has exhibited his fondness for Mary Lamb. 


Mary Lamb lived single; so did Dorothy | 


Wordsworth. Both had poetic tastes and sen- 
sibilities, both were fond of poetry, and both 
suggested subjects to their respective brothers, 


which have had a beneficial effect upon our | 


literature. The contrast between the temper 
of Wordsworth and his sister, is represented 
by the poet himself: 

My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly ; 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey; 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 

The dust from off its wings. 


He loved her in earnest truth, and has rejoiced 
in verse that 


The blessing of his later years 
Was with him when a boy; 


while he bas characterized the nature of her 
influence upon him in four remarkable lines : 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears, 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


She delighted in Chaucer and in Spenser; 
caught, on many occasions, the rapture ear 
and eye of Coleridge with the point and spirit 
of her poetic criticisms, and was found by 
Southey to be the cheerful, well-informed com- 
panion of many a country walk and winter 
fireside. In 1836, she became,as Wordsworth 
himself has told us, “a confirmed invalid ;” 
yet such was the natural strength of her con- 
stitution, that she survived for eighteen years. 
Her fine memory she retained, we believe, to 
the last. 


Though Dorothy Wordsworth was not gifted 


like her brother, with what her brother calls 
“the accomplishment of verse,” yet she bad 
all the genius and faculty divine of a true 
per looking on nature with a poet’s eye. 

ow exquisitely earnest and truthful is her 
description of daffodils, as seen in Spring. 
“ We saw a few daffodils close to the water- 
side. As we went along there were more and 
yet more; and at last, under the boughs of 
the trees, we saw there was a long bel* of them 
along the shore. I never saw daffodils so 
beautiful. They grew among the mossy stones 
about them. Some rested their heads on these 
stones as on a pillow; the rest tossed and 
reeled and danced, and seemed as if they 
verily laughed with the wind, they looked so 
gay and glancing.” What the sister saw and 
told in prose, Wordsworth saw through his 
sister's eyes and has told in verse : 


| nature, her Diary must be a treat. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

‘That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze, 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky-way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 
A Poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 
I gazod—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
Aud dances with the daffodils. 


Of this poem Wordsworth himself has told 
ns that the two best lines in it are by his sister 
These lin s we have printed in italics. Surely 
there is now a chance of our seeing Miss 
Wordsworth’s Diary entire. If she reported 
conversations as she described the face of 
One of 
her sayings is well known — “ When a child I 
could not have pulled a strawberry blossom.” 
There is the sense of womanhood in tbis. 

Since this was written we observe that the 
only sister of another poet has just been re- 
moved from among us, at an age only one 
year younger than Miss Wordsworth. On the 
29th of last month, died, at Brighton, Miss 
Sarah Rogers, the only sister of the poet of 
“The Pleasures of Memory,” who, happily, 
still survives among us. Miss Rogers had all 
her brother's taste for art and literature. Her 
house in Hanover Terrace was elegantly filled 


with choice examples of art from Giotto to | 


Stothard, bought as much by her own good 


sense as by her brother’s example and assis - | 


ance. Some of ber best pictures she is under- 
stood to bave left to the National Gallery. 
Mrs. Milner Gibson is honorably known to 


all literary men in London, of any distincticn. | 


She loves their company, and is, by her con- 
versational powers, fit to associate with the 
most intellectual and refined. What author is 
there, then, who does not wish her well, or 


who will not rejoice in any accession of fortune | 


to one who uses what she has with equal sense 
and liberality? One of the choicest proper- 
ties in Suflolk—Hardwick House, near Bury 
St. Edmunds—has just descended somewhat 
unexpectedly to her, It was her-father’s, and 
she was an only child, and yet there was a 
chance—nay, more than a chance—of the 
property passing away from her to the second 
wife of her father. Few believed otherwise. 
But old Sir Thomas Cullum, whatever he may 
have hinted he would do, has done what he 
ought to have done, and that choice Elizabe- 
than mansion, so sweetly situated on a rising 
knoll among woods, is now the property of 
Mrs. Milner Gibson, with the attendant ad- 
vantages, so it is said, of twelve thousand a 
year.—-London Idustrated News. 


| and feel the need of it. 


THE LAST INCARNATION, 


POURTH LEGEND. 


THE APPRENTICE CARPENTER, 


At that time, Jesus said: “ In order to ren- 
der the condition of the children better, itis 
first necessary to teach their fathers and their 
mothers. -asa a) 

“When men shall be associated in their 
labor, the heaviest burdens will not weigh 
upon the weakest, and when all shall work, 
there will be rest for all. Then the rich will 
no longer torture their own children in order 
to fit them for unjust domination, and the poor 
will not be compelled to bend their youngest 
sons to the sorrows of servitude. For selfish 
passions will no longer stifle nature, and men 
will understand that labor is a duty and should 
never be a punishment. For there is noone 
to whom Providence has not given more fit- 
ness for one function than for another; and 
labor ought to be distributed according to the 

inclinations, and divided according to the 
strength of each. 

“ As to education, it ought to be common to 
all, like the light of the sun, for all desire it, 
And when it shall no 
longer be falsified in its direction and barbar- 
ous in its methods, it will be a reward anda 
happiness for all children.” 

Jesus said this as he passed near a harbor 
where the carpenters were at work building a 
vessel. Some were squaring a large tree 
which was to be placed at the keel, aud others 
were smoothing and adjusting planks of equal 
size, to form the sides of the hull. Andall 
worked according to a plan and upon precise 
measures, in order that the work of one should 
conform to that of another, and that the whole 
should be harmoniously composed of all the 
parts, 

Jesus, under the figure of a youth, ap 
proached the foreman, who had the superin- 
tendence of the work, and asked bim if be 
could not give him occupation among his work- 
men. 

The foreman looked at him disdainfully, 
and said to him: “ What use could you be to 
us? You are not strong enough?” 

Jesus then noticed ten stout men who could 
not succeed in lifting an enormous piece of 
timber, because they distributed their forces 
badly, and did not act together. All the 
strongest were on one side, and on the other 
all the weakest; so that the piece of tiber, 
when raised on one side, threatened to fall on 
the other, and to crush a part of the workmen. — 

Jesus approached and said to them: 
„Brothers, let me help you.” 

And they began to laugh, leaving their hard 
labor in order to wipe the sweat from their 


NN 


brows. 
But Jesus spoke to them with so much gen- 
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tleness that they allowed themselves to be ad- 
vised by him: he distributed the greatest 
strength where the weight was most heavy, 
assigned to each his post, indicating to him 
the motion he was to make; he himself then 
plaved his white and delicate band under the 
enormous mass and gave the signal. And the 
mass of timber was raised without effort, and 
as if by a miracle. 

Then turning towards the foreman, he said 
to him: “ You see that in association no one 
ia weak; for he who can do the least with his 
hands, can sometimes do the most by his ad- 
vice. It is the co-operation of small efforts 
that determines the greatest movements; and 
in order that a small force may become a 
power, it is only necessary to put it in its true 
place, so that it may act in harmony with all 
the other forces.“ 

Then the workmen said to him: “ You are 
very young; and we see that you are already 
passed master in our trade.” 

Jesus said to them: “I am an apprentice 
carpenter; bat I speak to you in the name of 
supreme wisdom, which is master in all the 
arts and in all the sciences. When Noah 
caused to be built the ark, which was to pre- 
serve the seeds of a new world, he consulted 
that supreme wisdom, and by it directed the 
co-operation of his workmen in the construc- 
tion of that wonderful vessel. 

“ But the workmen who had labored in the 
building of the ark did not enter it, and per- 
ished in the deluge, because they obeyed the 
man, and did not penetrate the divine thought. 
Let it not be so with you, for I tell you in 
truth, that you are called to the building of a 
new ark. Be, therefore, intelligent workmen ; 
and be careful to provide a place for your- 


sel ves and for your children in the great social | 


vessel, in order that you may not perish when 
the great storm shall come,” 

The workmen said to him: “ Of what storm 
do you speak ?” 

Jesus answered them: “When the wind 
blows, it must raise, or it must carry away, or 
it must overturn everything that opposes its 
passage. If it is thrown back upon the waters, 
it will upturn the mass of the waters; and if it 
descends in a whirlwind upon the earth, it will 
uproot the trees. 

The spirit of God, the spirit of intelligence 
and of love, is like an impetuous wind, which 
blows from the east even to the west. It 


drives before it the clouds of error, shakes the | 
rocks of pride which resist it, and uproots the | 


old beliefs, And those who have thought they 
could usurp the kingdom of heaven, try to 
repel it aud todrive it back upon the suffering 
multitudes, as upon the surface of the waters. 
This is why you must hasten to erect the edi- 
fice of salvation, in order that the rising of the 
waters may not carry you away.” 


Then the workmen understood bis words; 
and some became pensive, others looked at 
him with astonishment, while others murmured 
within themselves, saying: “ This young boy 
is sent here to make us talk: and they mis- 
trusted him. 


But Jesus, taking an axe, began to work | 


with them; and everything that he did was of 
an admirable precision. 

Then he said to them: “If any one requests 
you to labor for the salvation of your brothers, 
and does not at the same time put his band to 
the work, distrust that man. True love for 
the people is proved less by words than by 
deeds. And how will they believe that a man 
feels for their sufferings, unless he suffers with 
them? Listen to the advice of those who 
give you examples, and do not allow yourselves 
to be enervated and discouraged in the present 
by thoughts of the future: the future will be 
the son of the present, and to-morrow will 
gather what you sow to-day. 

“ Bat take care that envy, or foolish pride, 
or other bad passions, do not make you despise 
the advice of those who love you. Recollect 
what happened to the people who allowed 
Jesus to be crucified. Know that the spirit of 
Jesus is always upon the earth, and that often, 
when you least expect him, he approaches 
you. Do not say, what right has such a one 
to teach us? It is as if you said, what right 
has he to love us? 

“Receive truth, from love for the truth 
itself, and be not jealous of him who devotes 
himself to tell it to you. Listen not to those 
who seek to depreciate his words, by accusing 
his person, for the weaknesses of man belong 
to man, but the word of truth belongs to God. 
And you must know that it is so much the 
more divine, because it uses the voice of a 
more imperfect being, in order that you may 
not attach yourself to the man who speaks, 
but only to the truth which he tells you.” 

The men of the people, on hearing these 
words, were seized with respect; and, looking 
upon him who spoke to them, it seemed to 
them that they bad already seen him before. 


Zach of them found in him some resemblance | 
to those whom he had loved, and whose affec- | 


tion had rendered his life less bitter. To 
some, it was the remembrance of a mother; 
to others, it was the image of a son, or of a 
brother, who was no longer in this world; all 


felt their hearts moved, and courage and hope | 


were reawakened in their souls, 

Jesus worked with them until their dinner- 
hour, and as they rested themselves to eat, he 
remarked that some had more, the others less ; 
and he said to them: “ Do you know how the 


Christ formerly multiplied the loaves to satisfy | 


the people in the desert?” ‘Ihey answered 
him: No; and we do not believe in that 
miracle, because it appears to us impossible.” 


of what belongs to all; and you will see that 
your provisions will be multiplied, for the 
bread of fraternal communion will be the bond 
of association, and the seed of future pros- 
perity. And each of you will feel that he 
ought not to be a burden to the others, and 
you will be like the earth which receives the 
grain that is given to it, to render it back a 
hundred fold.“ Then, baving blessed the 
bread, he broke it, and distributed it among 
them; and he did the same with the other 
provisions; and he said to them: “ Learn what 
humanity can do by the labor of its hands.” 

Then each offered from his share to his 
brethren, and no one wished to receive more 
than he could give in return; seeing which, 
Jesus said to them: * The kingdom of God is 
not far from you.” And he left them. 

“Will you come back?” cried the work- 
men. “ Yes,” replied he; “if you do as I 
bave told you, you will soon see me again in 
the midst of you.” 

And he left them in their astonishment, not 
daring to communicate their thoughts to each 
other; and several said: “If he were not so 
young, we should think the Christ had again 
come among us.” Because they did not reflect 
that the spirit of the Christ is immortal, and 
cannot grow old. 


CONJUGAL LOVE. 
BY n. JESSUP EAMES. 


This was my dream ! — seeking, forever secking, 
Miue other halt, to make the whole entire — 

The oue truo love, the true soul-language speaking, 
To which pure natures only can inspire ; 

Acting on exch with subtle influence, 

Through the fall harmony of soul and vente 


The one grand type, kept sacred now and ever — 
Both seekers after the essential good ; 

Tho central polat of mutual high endeavor, 
When each concenters in bis noblest mood, 

All God-like qualities, aud generous deeds, 

Each knowing what tho oer chiefly needs ! 


Oh! not alone a beautiful delusion, 
This unity of love—the two made on 
The liring stream made clear in i:s transfusion, 
Through the yeloed heart, which keepeth the true tone 
Of love Divise, and thence inviolate 
A rapturous bliss —a beauty Infinite. 


| Ob! heavenly pure, this doctrine of the love 
Which Plato's lore hath made so beautiful ; 
| And harmonizing tenderly with all 

Thy tones within, strong, deep, aud dutiful ; 
With no discordant element to curse 
A destiny, which man, not God, makes worse 


Soul of our souls! thou Heavenly Refiner, 

O purify from dross the gold within, 
And from the altar of the true Shesinah, 

May We the avgela’ purest worship win. 
Acting on each with subtiest influence, 
Through the full harmony of soul and sense 
| April, 1855. 


Jesus said to them: “ Pat together in com- 
mon all that you have brought for your dinner, 
in order that each may have the advantage 


THE UNA: 


PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
BY L. A. AINE. 


Progress in the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century, demands the liberation of Woman 
from the legal disabilities which the Constitu- 
tion and laws of a Republic impose upon her. 
Previous centuries have also heard the de- 
mands of progress for the emancipation of va- 
rious classes. When Athens was in her glory, 
four thousand freemen boasted of their forty 
thousand white slaves. In Rome, the father 
and husband held an absolute authority over 
his wife and children, even to the life, which 
was at his mercy. In the rise of modern na- 
tions the great body of the people were Serfs, 


bought and sold with the land held in immense | 


tracts by the Feudal chiefs, as the serfs of 
Russia are now bought and sold—the number 
of the serfs on an estate, at acertain price per 
head, giving the value of the estate. 

Age after age has witnessed the liberation 
of some of these enslaved classes, until now it is 
regarded as abnormal every where, from Jeddo 
all round the earth, to hold a white man in 
slavery. White women are yet subject to 
traflic in some civilized (?) countries. Every 
attempt that has been made for the enlarge- 
ment of the “area of freedom,” has been op- 


posed in the same spirit now manifested by the | 


opponents of Woman’s Rights. 

There are no classes now in Republican (?) 
governments deemed legitimate subjects of 
legal restriction, except negroes, women and 
culprits. As to the negroes, anti-slavery has 
been the agitation fora quarter of a century. 
As to culprits, it is expected that Free Scheols 
will soon liberate them all. And as to the 
women, it is but a few years since public atten- 
tion was first called to the injustice of legal 
restrictions upon the liberty of one half of hu- 


manity—restrictions originating in the ca- | 


price of the other half. 

Without arguing the question, does it not 
look like the very paragon of modesty for the 
race to arrogate absolute power and unite in 
restraining the liberty of woman—and that tco, 


without even asking herconsent? Our govern- | 


ment is said to be based on the consent of the 
governed, but woman was not consulted—she 
is therefore no party to the great contract, and 
consequently, the government has, in a moral 
point of view, no claim upon her fealty or 
_ respect for the laws. The least that could be 
expected to maintain a claim upon her obe- 
dience, is, that every husband inquire of his 
wife each year before casting his vote, whether 
she chooses to remain, in the eye of the law, 
in her present condition. If she says “no,” 


he is morally bound to vote against those laws | 


which restrict her liberty more than his own. 
It may be said that though she may answer 


“no,” he may be unwilling to remove them, | 


and they must remain? He has no discretion 
in the matter. Men, without any right, made 
the laws in question, and as he says the govern- 
ment is based on consent, when his wife says 
“ repeal the restrictions,” he is bound to free 
himself from the guilt of her bondage. Is not 
this true ? 

But seriously. The reader's attention is 
called to a proposition. In a free government, 
there should be no laws restricting individual 
liberty, except those which have for their ob- 
ject the preservation of order. Social harmony is 
the only rightful foundation for such legisla- 


tion. The reader readily admits the truth of | 


this proposition. He cannot deny it. Let us 
now look back at the minor promise. Laws 
restricting the liberty ofone sex more than the 
other, are not necessary for the preservation of 
order. Cannot the conservative reader admit 
this proposition, also? If not, what will he 
say ? Simply an assertion—which cannot be 
proved—that, for the protection of society, it 
is necessary to restrain woman morë than 
man. 

Let usargue. Upon what are penal statutes 
based? Upon the disposition of some persons 
to do wrong. Restrictive laws are designed to 
operate only upon the offending. All admit 
that there is no necessity of attempting to re- 
strain any but the wrong-doers. For certainly 
if order is disturbed, some offenders are guilty 


| of it, and they should be punished. It would 


be abominable to punish a peaceable, orderly 


| citizen, and let the real offenders escape. Does 


woman violate the laws of social order? Some- 
times. Men restrain and punish her by the 
same Jaws that inflict penalties upon men for 
the same offences. Is not this correct? Cer- 
tainly, you say. But hold! You have asserted 
that to preserve order it is necessary to restrain 
woman more than man! What are you now 
compelled to insist upon in order to be consis- 
tent and just? You are forced to contend 
that woman is more inclined to crime and 


elare in order to be consistent but how you 
blush! 

Are you not forced to say what you know to 
be false ? Have you not, yourself, a thousand 
times admitted and extolled the superior virtue 
of woman? Have not philosophers, preach- 
ers, and all the orators, pronounced the most 
flattering encomiums upon the female charac- 
ter? Have not poets often invoked the Mu- 


| ses to suitably inspire them in attempting to 


sing the praise of woman ? If you insist up- 
on her deeper depravity, you stand alone in 
the wide, wide world. If you consult the jail, 
penitentiary and the gallows, you see the fact 
that not one in twenty, who are imprisoned 
and bung, is a woman. You are therefore com- 
pelled to yield the argument. 

As, then, the minor premise is true, the con- 


` his big bead prevail by 1ts own force, and not 


clusion follows that all restrictive laws, making 
distinctions between the sexes, should be re- 
pealed, as uncalled for and unjust. You may 
still say, that if the women were to vote, there 
wonld be endless confusion at the polls. Then 
let those who make the disturbance be pun- 
ished. You might as well forbid the franchise 
to all decent men at once, and give politics 
over to the “ scoundrelly class,” entirely. 

But it is often said that political rights are 
out of the sphere of woman. How do they 
know this? The franchise has never been of- 
fered her? If they are out of her sphere, 
what is the use of your restrictive laws, for- 
bidding her to do that which she is not inclin- 
ed to perform? If none were inclined to 
crime, there would be no use for criminal law. 
Repeal these laws, and it could soon be deter- 
mined whether politics are within woman's 
sphere or not. If they are unnatural to her, 
she will not vote—if they are not unnatural, it 
is certainly wrong to forbid her the ballot-box. 

A common argument against us is that Na- 
ture has made decided distinctions between the 
sexes, therefore the laws should make them. 
There are decided distinctions too between man 
and man—therefore the Jaws should not re- 
cognize their political equality. One of these 
natural differences is said to consist in the 
comparative size of the male and female head, 
man’s being about an inch the largest! Very 
well. Why then is not man contented to let 


| cowardly ask the aid of law in maintaining his 


authority over woman? What fools the 
enemies of truth always make of themselves. 

Another brief proposition. Whatever is 
right to be done, every individual, male and 
female, that has ability and desires to do it, has 
a right todo it. Who can dispute this propo 
sition? Is it not self-evident ? Does not free- 
dom require its admission in practice, as well 
as theory? It is right to vote. Woman has 


| r | the requisite ability for voting, and therefore 
| general social disorder than man! Thisyoude- | 


if she desires to vote, she should enjoy the 
privilege. But the only reply to this is that 
not one in ten of the women would vote if they 
had the privilege. Very well—grantit. As 
a democrat, who would forbid even the one 
in ten doing what is right, and which they have 
the ability and desire to perform? Let the 
enemy of Woman’s Rights, who claims to be a 
democrat, stand forth. It is ako said that the 
women have children to care for, and have not 
time to attend the polls. Plenty of time for 
visiting, journeying, attending church, lectures, 
concerts, theatres and balls—but two hours 
cannot be afforded for voting. Any thing but 
that, Benzoin. The enemy retreats from the 


field, for he dreads any further exposure of his fi 


folly and stupidity. He is determined to think 
more and say less for the future. A wise res- 
olation. 


THE WEST, '55. 
A WESTERN WIFE. 


Drar Frienp:—The first No. of the 
aa bas been received; and it does seem that 
the women of the nation ought to have at 
least one organ of their own, under their own 
control. Men have, in so many instances, 
proved themselves undeserving the confidence 
place in them, in legislation, in property, in 
power, &c., that I should think the women 
would make sure of the press, now it is within 
their reach, and wield it for the reclamation 
of their own rights. 

With regard to woman’s abilities in the rela- 
tions of business, financiering, calculating, 
power of execution, wife, mother, &., I have 
finally concluded to send you a few extracts from 
the letters of my wife, during necessary absence 
last year; but the terms of admission to your 
valuable columns, are “ brevity and compre- 
hension” —I'll try and come in under the 
first. 

Under date of August Ist, my wife writes: 
«J went to town yesterday with four bushels 
wheat and three of corn, for our own use, and 
sixteen of corn to sell, with three bushels 
sweet.potatoes, and some butter, with which I 
got the material for the children’s good warm 
winter clothing.” 

Here ’s her opinion of spring wheat: “I am 
entirely out with spring wheat. We only had 
8 bushels to the acre. I took it to the mill, 
but could only get 30 Ibs. flour per bushel in 
exchange for it; and they would not grind it 
at that. It bas cost us more than 50 cents a 
bushel, besides our own labor. I think it 


would be better economy to raise corn and buy | 


wheat.” 

In answer to the question, Do you have the 
ague? she says: “No! nor we don’t mean to.” 

One of Solomon’s marks of a good wife 
was, She considereth a field and buyeth it,” 
— i. e,, if it was best to buy it, I suppose. 

She says, September 6th: “I offered Mr. 
225 dollars for his house and lot, (and 
he wait until I sell the corn.) But I would 
prefer putting that under fence on the Mosaic. 
I was over there the other day,“ and find I can 
get it “ broken” for the crop. I have written 
to know how many posts and boards it will 
take to fence it.” “I have hired a hand 
until after harvestnext year. There are three 
acres of timber here, to clear off yet, and the 
fences are all to be repaired, and the boards 
and posts to be hauled, over on the prairie, 
before the time for spring crops arrives.” 

Some good motherly conservative will say, 


But she must neglect her family duty, cer- | 


tainly.” 
My oldest daughter (6 years) writes to me 
at this time, as follows: „We say lessons and 


„A distance of 25 miles. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION 


OF WOMAN. 


write, and bathe every day. I don’t love to 
say lessons very well, but mother says I must, 
and that father wants me to; so I do. Weare 
learning the multiplication table, and to knit, 
and we help mother wash dishes.” 

August 3d, she writes: “ Mother can drive 
the wagon. She took us to father W——'s 
and got peach buds; then to A. T——'s and 
got pear buds; then to mill; then to J. 
W and got apple buds; then to H——'s 
and got peach buds; then to J and got 
us a bushel of ripe apples: then to the Post 
Office and got your letter.” (‘This has a circuit 
of about twelve miles.) 

Once the two oldest daughters were left at 
a neighbor's, until their mother went to town 
and back. At dinner, they were seated at the 
table, and helped to such food as the others 
were. The oldest looked at her plate very 
closely for a little while, and then moved it away 
then carefully moved her sister's plate from 
her, and said to the woman: “ We do n’t want 
that — we don't know what that is.“ (It was 
some preparation of flesh or butter, or some- 
thing of the kind.) So the plates were re- 
moved, and a nice (?) piece of bread and but- 
ter was spread and handed to each of them. 
The oldest looked at it carefully for a time, 
and then handed it back, and took the piece 
from the other and handed back that, and 
said, “We want clean bread 1” 

I ought to say, that as we are vegetarians 


| entirely, they have never eaten butter, meat, 
or anything of the kind; this shows firmness | 


of purpose, and somewhat of a mother’s influ- 
ence, and is worthy of imitation by older 
children. 

August 19th, she writes again: “We had 
fine times at uncle H . Mother and us 
went alone over the river in the wagon. The 
water was almost over colty’s back, and come up 
to the seats in the wagon. We were afraid, a 
little, but mother was not, and she told us to 
hold our feet up.” (I choose to retain the 
wording as nearly as possible.) 

The river here spoken of, is a half mile 
wide or more, and is very seldom fordable at 
this season of the year. It is crossed by horse- 
ferry boats. 

Do you think I should exaggerate, if I 
should subscribe myself a happy husband, and 
in favor of Woman's Rights ? 

Jno. O. WATTLES. 


A FOOLISH LECTURER. 


Rev. Lyman Whiting has made himself appear 
very ridiculous by refusing, after having engaged 
to do so, to lecture before the Andover Lyceum, 
because Rev. Antoinette L. Brown lectured there 
the week previous! His place was supplied by 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg, of Boston, who, upon being 
told of Mr. Whiting’s refusal to lecture because a 
| woman had preceded him, very naturally asked, 


What is that to him? Portland Transcript. 


(From the Crisis.) 
TO MY WIFE, WHEN ABSENT 
FROM HOME. 


Sweet wife of my bosom, though wand’ring afar, 
Borne on by the steam-wafted vessel or car, 

How charming soever the prospects may be, 

My thoughts are at home with my children and thee. 


There, joyful I see, when the table is spread, 
Eight bright ones beside it,—my wife at its head; 
And then, from the Faruen of all, they implore 
His blessing of love and of life evermore. 


Well pleased may the angels throng bright at thy 
side, 

Whilst years of enjoyment delightfully glide;— 

Ere called from the scenes of terrestrial love, 

‘Those angels shall welcome thee sainted above. 


Though mem’ry looks backward to life's early 
scenes, 

And sces thee a girl in the charms of thy teens, 

Yet still on thy cheek as enchantingly glows 

The white of the Lily—the red of the Rose, 


Nor less does thy spirit, in beauty and prime, 
Survive the encroachments of sorrow and time; 
For bright is thy REAsoN—and warm is thy HEART, 
And Virtue hath made thee the angel thou art. 
Sotyman BROWN. 


LAKE GEORGE. 
Not in the bannered castle— 
Beside the gilded throne— 
On fields where knightly ranks have strode— 
In feudal halls—alone— 
The spirit of the stately mien, 
Whose presence flings a spell, 
Fadeless, on all around her, 
In empire loves to dwell. 


Gay piles and moss-grown cloisters 
Call up the shadows vast, 

That linger in their dim domain— 
Dreams of the visoned past! 

As sweep the gorgeous pageants by 
We watch the pictured train, 

And sigh that aught so glorious 
Should be so brief and vain. 


But here a spell yet deeper 
Breathes from the woods, the sky; 

Proudlier these rocks aud waters speak 
Of hoar antiquity, 

Here nature built her ancicnt realm, 
While yet the world was young; 

Her monuments of grandeur 
Unshaken stand, and strong. 


Here shines the sun of freedom 
Forever o'er the deep, 

Where freedom’s heroes, by the shore, 
In peaceful glory sleep. 

And deeds of high and proud emprize 
In every breeze are told— 

The everlasting tribute 
To hearts that now are cold. 


Farewell then, scenes so lovely! 
If sunset gild your rest, 

Or the pale starlight gleam upon 
The water's silvery breast 

Or morning on these glad green isles 
In trembling splendor glows— 

A holier spell thar. beauty 
Hallows your pure repose! 
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Among the various public institutions with 
which the Federal City abounds, there is per- 
haps so one of more profound interest, than 
that of the Coast Survey Office; and possibly 
none which attracts less of the popular atten- 
tion. To those who have any appreciation of 
science, a visit there will afford the highest 
enjoyment. The perfection to which the in- 
struments used have been brought, and the 
various discoveries, astonish almost as much as 
do the hidden and beautiful workings of na- 
ture. The power of mind over matter, the 
fixed principles upon which every thing is 
made to act, and the perfect uniformity of 
these laws with those which govern the uni- 
verse, are but another evidence of the great 
primary design of harmony. 

Our attention was early called to this insti- 
tution from there being two ladies engaged in 
a department of it, paid by government at 
the same rate as men who perform the same 
labor. We were desirous of knowing whether 
the work done here was of so peculiar a char- 
acter, that only two women among all the vast 
number who are seeking professions could be 
found fitted to perform it; and an invitation 
from Captain Benham to visit the office was 
therefore most gratefully accepted, and to him 
we owe many obligations for a vast amount of 
information most delightfully communicated, 
for we must confess that had we gone alone 
and looked at all the wonderful inventions, 
we should have been very little the wiser 
for the expenditure of time; but with 
Captain Benham’s lucid explanations, “light 
was brought out of darkness, order out 
of confusion,” and with a good glass to the eye, 
drawings which appeared at first a mere blur 
were made beautiful from the perfection of 
their execution. Maps were shown us on 
which every farm with its boundaries, every 
cluster of trees, every river and brook, every 
curve in the coast, and every mountain and 
slight elevation were shown, with their relative 
height, by the lines in the drawings. These 
maps were pen-drawings of the most exquisite 
perfection, requiring at least seven years’ labor 
to complete one, and at an expense of ten 


| all, but that she simply insisted upon right,and | various literary institutions and individuals. 


thousand dollars. The question arose, Why 
are not women, with their smaller hands and 
flexibility of muscles; their keen, quick sight, 
and allowed imitativeness, better fitted for this 
work than men? If they cannot go out with 
the theodolite and make the observations, can 
they not execute this work equally well? The 
experiment of computing and other work in 
this office has not failed; and it seems now 
that all that is needed are occupants for the 
goodly land. Let women fit themselves for the 
various divisions of labor, such as computing, 
drawing, engraving, electrotyping, printing, 
publishing, instrument making, librarians, &c. 
Ke. In all these departments there must 
certainly be niches for them to fill with credit 
and profit to themselves, and good to the world. 

We had not the faintest conception of the 
amount of Iabor required and performed in 
the surveys, nor of the perfect knowledge 
attained of the topography of the earth’s sur- 
face by the system of triangulation. The 
work of a season sometimes covers an area of 
but forty square miles. From a single point 
in this area the primary angles are not less 
than forty-five, while the secondary will fall 
very little within two hundred, and the obser- 
vations are over two thousand. With such 
accurate and minute knowledge, it ceases to be 
wonderful that calculations based upon it are 
infallible. 

From these observations on the coast, the 
proper positions for light-houses, beacons, &e., 
are determined upon. Point Judith in New 
England is a central or pivotal station from 
whence an almost infinite number of triangular 
lines start for the survey of the Atlantic Coast, 
as far north as Maine, and south to Delaware. 

Jt may seem like a positive impertinence to 
turn aside from the description of surveys to 
give the tradition of this noted point, but an 
impertinence is sometimes acceptable ; and we 
are informed that this point, which is becoming 
one of so much importance to topographical 
and bydrographieal observations, is one of pe- 
culiar interest to “the women folk.” “A lady 
of highrank in the Colonies’ early history, itis 
said, but of shrewish disposition, met with an 
adventure at this place. Having set forth with 
her amiable spouse in quest of a new home, she 
found occasion to scold furiously while on ship- 
board (and doubtless there was an occasion), 
whereupon the vessel hove to and put Mistress 
Judith and her other half on shore; and it is 
further stated that even now, in the dread 


| hour when spirits wake, her voice is heard 


above the loudest winds; and few who have 
rounded this stormy point will doubt the tale; 
thus Mistress Judith attained an immortal 


| name, and it is fitting that it should be re- 


hearsed by us; if, however, we had the time, 
we would prove that she was no shrew after 


men who had the might set her ashore on 
those barren rocks to starve. 

The instruments which most interested us 
were the self-resistering tide gauge, the deep 
ocean thermometer, and a little instrument 
for copying medallions either of basso or alto. 
When wound up and properly adjusted to its 
work, it wrought on with unwearying diligence, 
copying a head of Washington, following every 
curved line and variation with an exactness 
and precision that seemed almost to indicate 
that there were concealed hands, and eyes, 
anda brain to direct them at work before us; 
while the machine in its principle is so simple 
that a little child can comprehend it. Mr. 
Saxton, the inventor, stood by and watched the 
work of his brain-child with a most loving 
interest. IIe is also the inventor of the ecli- 
registering tide gauge, which like this, seems 
endowed with reason, for it goes on hour after 
hour, recording the rise and fall of the tides, 
doing the work of several men, regulated by 
one, more perfectly than it would be possible for 
them; for man must rest, eat, sleep, and some- 
times may fall into abstractions, and thus his 
watchfulness be interrupted. 

This instrument is simply a float rising 
and falling with the tide, and so connected 
with a recording pencil as to cause it to pass 
transversely across the record sheet whenever 
the float moves. A clockwork moves this 
sheet under the pencil, and pricks into it the 
hours, half-hours and quarters. Two move- 
ments are provided for, the uniform and the 
transverse, and these are proportioned to the 
positive movement, while allowance can be 
made for the winds. 

The deep ocean thermometer, like the tide 
gauge, records its observations taken where 
living man could never penetrate. This, 
together with a little instrument on the suction 
principle for bringing up the soils from the 
deep sea, and thus measuring its relative depth, 
is alo Mr, Saxton’s invention; nor were 
these all the offspring of his fertile brain: a 
little instrument for measuring the speed of 
a ship at its launching, and the most perfect 
scales, weights and measures were his. The 
accuracy of the scales may be judged when it 
is known that the ten thousandth part of an 
ounce will move them. 

The beautiful art of electrotyping is 
brought to a very high state of perfection 
in this institution, higher, perhaps, than any- 
where else, certainly higher than we have 
ever met with or reail of, and by this process 
so much expense is saved in re-engraving, 
and maps and charts, &e., are so rapidly multi- 
plied through it, that every iodividual may 
supply himself with the most valuable at a 
trifling expense. Last year over seven thou- 
sand copies were distributed by Congress to 
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While passing through the various rooms, 
examining with intense interest all these 
wonderful inventions, a feeling of deep sadness, 
almost of bitter jealousy, came over us, that 
among them all there was no work of woman ; 
but the recollection that she has always been 
excluded from a knowledge of the principles 
of mechanics, which are essential to invention, 
at once explains why she is not found here. 
Phrenology proves ker brain to be large in 
the region of constructiveness and calculation, 
with such other organs as in combined action 
make an inventor, and facts prove this ability 
hers, though exercised only on trifles of dress 
and her household arrangements. Some of 
the best improvements in cooking stoves, 
ranges, washing machines, bedsteads, &c., have 
been suggested by women. The deep sea 
telescope was invented by a woman; and a 
lady with whom we have recently become 
acquainted has invented a self-corking botiling 
machine. The bottle, when plunged to the 
bottom of a mineral spring, fills, adjusts its 
cork, and comes to the surface in perfect order. 
The gases as they rise become disengaged, 
and hence it will be readily seen how far 
superior this mode of corking the bottle at 
the botiom of the spring must be to that of the 
old one, which throws the water from near the 
surface in form of spray into the bottle. It 
has also another advantage, that of rapidity of 
execution, filling five bottlesin the time allowed 
for three by the steam process. ~ 

She has also invented a water meter, said to 
be of superior merit; and by her knowledge 
of chemicals has made such improvements in 
iron as to astonish old manufacturers. Nor 
does her handicraft end here: she has received 
for three stove patterns, five thousand dollars, 
and her brain, still active in invention, is aiming 
at other and higher attainments; nor is she one 
whit the less a delicate, refined gentlewoman, 
that she can talk of mechanics, of all kinds 
of farming implements, and of manufacturing 
with intelligence; nor are her household 
duties less skilfully performed, that she 


understands chemistry and can tell why certain 


combinations will produce certain results. 
While speaking of inventions we may 
notice that of the atmospheric telegraph, of 
which we had read, but had no clear idea 
until we visited Mr. Richardson’s, now on ex- 
hibition in the Capitol, and which has so far 
arrested the attention of politicians, that a 
special committee was appointed in June last 
to examine into its merits, and to report ac- 
cordingly, This committee recommended 
that an appropriation be made by Congress, 
and the telegraph be established on the regu- 
lar mail route between Washington and Balti- 
more, so that should it prove successful it shall 
form a part of the future work. The plan is 
very easily comprehended, when seen. It con- 


sists of a horizontal tube of one inch in di- 


ameter; one small air pump is placed in 
the centre, communicating with either end, 
and exhausts at pleasure the air from left to 
right, or right to left. A piston, or plunger, 
about three inches long, fitting the tube, fol- 
lowed by pieces of leather to represent mail 
bags, is inserted at one end of the tube, a few 
strokes of the pump produce a partial vacuum, 
the cut-off is reversed, and the plunger set 
free; relieved from the resistance of the air, 
propelled by the atmospheric pressure, and 
quick as thought it is at the other extremity. 
Me. R. supposes that the mail may be carried 
at about the rate of six hundred and thirty 
five miles the hour. a 

We desire to see and converse with a friend, 
and presto, we are therc; it is no longer a 
spirit communion, but real, tangible, actual, 
for this telegraph is not designed for convey- 
ing parcels alone, but is to be an immense 
tube, eight or ten feet in diameter, with fine 
cars to convey travellers. 

„l put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,” 
says the fairy,—and lo, it is done. 

Oar letter has already extended itself much 
farther than we had designed, but we cannot 
close without adverting again to Miss Minor’s 
school, which has interested us this year more 
than previously, if possible. 

Froma private letter of Miss M.’s, which we 
have been permitted to read, we learn that 
her feelings were first aroused to this work by 
the vehement efforts of the votaries of slavery 
to prove that the negro is nota man, but a 
lower order of the animal creation. She 
thought most justly, that before a question of 
this magnitude should be considered as settled, 
there should be one institution in the very midst 
of slavery, where they could have the advan- 
tages of complete development. In her own 
simple, impressive language, “ this truth became 
to her a living thought that would not return 
to her void.” She therefore left home and 
friends in the North, and with only funds to 
pay her travelling expenses, started for this 
city, trusting in God. On her way she met 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, who, hearing her story, 
accepted the inspiration, saying, “ It is a great 
thought, and must not fail !” 
donations sufficient to furnish her school-room. 
After three weeks’ patient search, she obtained 
a small place, and commenced with six schol- 
ars. This was in December, 1851. The 
number soon increased to fifteen. The pros- 
pect seeming to warrant further effort, a larger 
room was obtained in a distant part of the 
city ; here the number of pupils soon increased 
to forty-five. Mobs were threatened, because 
a white woman dared to teach colored girls, 
but Miss M. is never weak, never disheart- 
ened, never yields to womanish fear. 


He secured her | 


From the donations already made by the 
friends, a lot of land has been purchased, with 
a small house upon it,—what is now needed is 
a large and convenient building, with some 
additions to the school furniture, &e. This 
would enable Miss M. to carry out her earnest 
thought; and we cannot refrain from present- 
ing the subject to our readers, for we know 
that some, at least, feel it “more blessed to 
give than to receive.” We have visited the 
school often, and have as often been delighted 
with the quiet dignity, not only of the teacher, 
but the perfect propriety in the manners of 
the pupils. Selfgovernment is far better un- 
derstood among them, than any school we 
have ever visited among white girls. And 
Miss M.’s testimony is, that after twenty years’ 
teaching, both at the North and South, she 
has never had any school where such marked 
improvement has been made. While at the 
South teaching, she was first awakened to a 
full consciousness of the complete workings 
of the slave system, and its fearful reaction 
upon the white population. There she was 
told, that when the North educated their co!- 
ored population, then, and not till then, would 
they believe in their sincerity; upon this 
hint Miss M. has acted, in the establishment 
of her school—and well may the colored 
people look to it as a bright hope for their fu- 
ture. Nor js it without its bearings upon, and 
interest for, the cause of woman. The con- 
dition of women and slaves are not without a 
parallel, and she may not bope for emanci- 
pation until the grosser form of chattel sla- 
very shall have passed away, and the higher 
spiritual nature of man is developed in accord- 
ance with the divine design in the creation. 

Tae winter in Washington draws to a close. 
The legislat ve scenes of excitement are to be 
numbered with others of the past, but the re- 
sults are for the future; and more than ever 
are we satisfied that over legislation is the 
great evil under which our nation groans, If 
Congress would adjourn on the fourth of 
March, fifty-five, to meet no more till eighteen 
sixty, we believe that the condition of the 
country would be the better for the interval, 
provided the politicians were set to plough 
and till the land, and not left to prowl among 
the people. 

Our eyes turn longingly to the repose of 
home, from whence we shall hereafter speak 
with our friends, and trust to hear from them 
as in the past. 

r, W. D. 


NOT WORDS, BUT DEEDS, 

Lucy Stone (unsolicited) has sent nearly 
one hundred new subscribers to THE Una, 
with the full pay in advance. 


La dere 


THE UNA: 


MARIE CUNITZ. 
Nearly a hundred years before the birth of 
Maria Agnesi, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, at Schweidnitz in Silesia, Ma- 


rie Cunitz was born. Her name occurs | 


naturally in connection with that of Mariap 
because it was to a similar class of subjects 
that she devoted herself. In her early years, 
sbe was distinguished for her proficiency in 
the languages, both ancient and modern; in 
history, medicine and mathematics. She 
finally devoted herself to astrology and as- 
tronomy, the first of these being considered 
at that period, as worthy to engross a noble 
mind as the last. About the year 1630, she 
married, after the death of her father, a Sile- 
sian gentleman, named I.cewen, who had been 
her principal instructor in astronomy. He 
seems to have been very proud of her, and they 
continued their studies together. Previous to 
their marriage, both had made use of the Danish 
tables of Longomontanus, but they soon per- 


ceived that these tables did not correspond dung Keen attractive, while their individual and 
pt sa 


the results of their own observations. Four 
years before, John Kepler had published his 
famous Rodolphine tables at Ulm. They 
were so called in honor of his friend, the 
reigning Emperor Rodolph, and formed the 
foundation of all astronomical calculations for 
more than a century. Marie and her husband 
found these tables more exact, but their use 
was cumbersome. They were obliged to em- 
ploy logarithms, which must in their turn be 
corrected. They then resolved to give up 
the use of the Danish tables, and devote some 
time to making those of Kelper more simple 
and convenient. This work was already be- 
gun, when the thirty years’ war forced them to 


qait Schweidnitz, and take refuge in Poland. | 


Mademoiselle Cunitz, as she was still called in 
spite of her marriage, was kindly received by 
the nuns of a convent, and in this quiet home 
her mathematical labors were completed. In 


1650, “ Urania Propitia, sive Tabulw Astron- | 


omice,” Ko, was printed at Oels in Silesia, 
and in 1651, it was reprinted at Frankfort. It 
was dedicated to the Emperor Ferdinand ILI, 
by her husband Lewen, and prefaced by in- 
troductions in Latin and Gerinan. He takes 
pride in telling the rea ler that the work is en- 
tirely by his wife, his duty having been only 
to prepare it for the press. On her side, she 
quotes the results of her husband's astronomi- 
cal labors, and promises to bring forward oth- 
ers. She frequently criticises the tables of 
Lansberg, whom she reproaches with a want 
of candor in asserting that they were con- 
formed to the observations of all time. 

Wolf, in his Elements of Mathematics, speaks 


with praise of these tables. Lord Brough- | 


am, after remarking that this work is only an 
attempt to simplify Kepler’s methods, and 
avoid the use of logarithms, says that it is more 


| eighteen, was teaching half a dozen little girls | 


| ing a folded porcelain slate from her pocket, 
| she wrote out clearly Hirte equations, in 


remarkable from the fact that the writer wasa 
woman, than from any particular merit. This 
is perhaps true, but we have been surprised 
throughout our late researches, to discover 
how often it falls to the lot of women to sim- 
plify and make useful the results of abstruse 
labor on the part of men. Women have, when 
equally well educated and intelligent, a better 
mental perspective than men, and a clearer 
perception of relations, Goethe recognizes 
this when he says in his Torquato Tasso, 


“Tis order woman secketh; freedom, man.” 


From the same cause, it happens that several | 
intelligent women have been heard to say, 
that they would like to rewrite the Cosmos of 
Humboldt. 

Presumptuous as such a remark might seem 
to a thoughtless hearer, it meant merely, that 
possessed of Humboldt’s wide observations, 
pleasant facts, and wise deductions, they could 
arrange them so that they would be more 


ective value, would be proportionately in- 
creased. >, We well remember, when a school- 
girl, to have seen a distinguished mathemati- 
cian solve a diflicult question for his puzzled 
class, by dashing three abbreviated equations 
across the college black-board. The unfor- 
tunate students might as well have been | 
treated to three lines of Arabic. They stood 
in blank dismay before the sprawling lines, 
and then one, more venturesome than the rest, 
suggested in a low voice/that a certain “ Miss 
Mary,” in the neighborhood might be able to 
supply the missing members. A shout of in- 
dignation welcomed this hint of the presump- 
tive Bachelor of Arts. “A woman! no in- 
deed!” Bat the recitation hour drew fearfully 
near, and one lad, who had been working hard 
to help himself, and felt a right to be above 
false shame, exclaimed, as he tossed his cap | 
in air, “Hurrah for ‘Miss Mary !’” and 
without a word started in search of her. 

His companions followed—more for the 
sake of the fun than in the hope of relief, 
Miss Mary, a timid, quiet-looking girl of 


toread, when she looked up at her darkened 
casements, and found her larkspurs and lads'- 
love in Sainddiate danger, from the newly ar- 
rived deputation. In some consternation sbe 
went to the door, when he who had cried 
“ Hurrah for Miss Mary,” somewhat uncivilly 
pushed a slate before her face, saying, “ We 
want to know how the Professor gets those.” 
The color came and went, for Mary, al- 
though well used to this lack of courtesy, 
could never cease to feel it. She did not ask 
to see the question ; she detected instantly the 
relation between the three equations, and draw- 


| those; if you don’t, one of you can come back, 


| humor, and when be inquired the cause of a 


| honor of what they called her “ shining light,” 


their natural succession, and handed them back 
to the astonished boy. 
“There,” said she, “you will understand 


Now shut the garden gate, and do n't crush my 
lavender.” “Thank you, Miss Mary,” said the 
boy, as his quick eye glanced down the slate, 
vou 're something better than a genius!” 
That day the Professor was in high good 


bonfire which the boys builtin the neighbor- 
hood of Miss Mary's lavender, that night, in 


he remarked substantially, that her wonder- 
fal performance on the slate “ was nothing 
more than an attempt to simplify his method, 
and only remarkable because a woman did 
it.” 

That may have been, Herr Professor; but 
it was what was necessary, and what you could 
not or would not do; soif we had been in 
your place, we should have refused totake tho 
credit of the next examination, 

This little excursion fr m our subject is only 
acommentary on Lord Brougham’s criticism 
on the“ Urania Propitia.” 

Whatever were its merits, it went through 
two editions ata time when Kepler's genius 
was rousing a new interest in the subject of 
astronomy, and continued to be spoken of 
favorably by those who had occasion to use it. 
Marie’s biographers give her credit for won- 
derful general culture, but this is her only 
published work. 

The celebrated controversialist, Gisbert Vest, 
mentions Marie in a volume of his “ Politica 
Ecclesiastica,” published in 1669, as still 
alive. Lalande says that she died at Pitschen, 
in Silesia, on the 22d of August, 1664, which 
was probably the fact. 

Voët began to publish his great work in 
1663. The sentence was very likely written 
while she was living, and printed afier her 
death. Desvignolles has given the most mi- 
nute account of her, and one which very un- 
fortunately we have been unable to procure. It | 
is in the third volnme of the “ Bibliothèque 
Germanique.” A recent writer observes that 
although her book has been little regarded of 
late, yet many distinguished writers have made 
use of her suggestions without acknowledgment. 
From such experience as we have had, we 
think this very likely to be true. Perbaps it 
is not more true of the works of women than 
of men. All knowedge belongs to all ene 
and day by day they seize it as their rightful 
possession, their legitimate inheritance. Less 
and less do they feel their obligations to the 
individual whose labor or whose insight has 
brought it within their grasp. And for the in- 
dividual, if he reads the signs of God provi- 
dence truly, he will be willing to work like the 
great Master, without recognition, He will 
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feel that in serving all, he best serves himself. | 
He will know in his own heart, that the gifts | 
which permit the labor or develop the insight 
are beyond his own power, and come from the 
Infinite Source ofall, as the light from the sung) 
or the growth to the plant. gave them, 
he will remember, that he might work for his 
brothers, and, satisfied to have been so commis- 
sioned from On High,he will not pause to grieve 
because his agency is not recognized below. 
Could we but realize the blessedness of being 
so commissioned, none of us need strive in 
vain. The Heavenly Work will be taken up, 
just where the earthly has been dropped, and 
the forces of the soul will not depend apon the 
forces of the intellect alone, but on the use of 
those forces by the soul herself, and the sanc- 
tifying of them to everlasting ends. Men | 
may possess themselves of what we have ac- 
quired, without one grateful thought; but 
the strength born of acquiring, no hu- 
man wit can wile away from us; the joy of 
clear perception and keen insight belongs only 
to the worker, never to an indolent receiver. 
The latter gains only what he works for, and 
must use what the worker has gained, before 
he can even give bim thanks for it. 
G. H. B 


WST New7on, March, 1855. 
GOUD CHEER! 


“Where moral order reigneth, women reign.” 
Gorrnn. 

There are single moments in life, so full of 
exquisite joy, so overflowing with unse'fish 
thankfulness, that they compensate us for 
years of bitter anguish—for months of pro- 
longed suffering. Such a moment was ours 
on the 20th of March, when we received let- 
ters from Canada, giving an earnest account 
of Lucy Stone’s visit to the city of Toronto, | 
a city very dear to us, associated with the 
memory of tender and patient friends, who 
bore with us and for us, during four happy 
years,—with some of the deepest experiences 
of our life,—with the summer fragrance of a 
precious home. Early in the winter we heard 
from Luey Stone, that she was going to Ham- 
ilton, and we wrote to our Toronto friends, 
urging them to invite her to lecture before 
them. No one dared to risk her coming on 
her own responsibility, and a resolution to in- 
vite her, offered by one of our friends con- 
nected with a large organization, was nume- 
rously and indignantly voted down. She 
went to Hamilton, however, about the 7th of 
March, and we have from a Hamilton corres- 
pondent the following account: 


This very prominent advocate of Woman's 
Rights has given two lectures in the Mecha- 
nies’ Hall, and she has had on both occasions 


“sHamiltonians, owing more perhaps to her 


unusually large audiences. Nobody expected 
that Miss Lucy, or indeed any other woman, 
could so bravely and eloqnently appear before 


| his collected them at the door! 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF 


WOMAN. 


a large number of people and speak uninter- 
ruptedly for two hours in promulgating this 
rather strange and modern reformation; but 
notwithstanding the unpopularity of her doc- 
trine, she has won golden opinions from the 


rather attractive and prepossessing mode of 
address than to any impressions of the plausi- 
bility of her mission. Last night her subject 
was ‘The right of woman to vote,’ which 
subject she dwelt on in her peculiar, earnest 
and engaging manner, and concluded by ad- 
vising her converts here to at once form them- 


selves into a committee, draft resolutions, and | 


draw up a petition to the Legislature, have it 
signed by every woman, and as many men as 
possible; stating fully and plainly the right 
every woman has to participate in framing 
the laws by which she is governed, and to per- 
severe thus in forcing their cause on the at- 
tention of Parliament, until, like the r 
widow, they would finally come off trium- 
phant.” 

At the same time we received from a friend 
in Toronto, a glowing letter, from which we 
make the following copious extracts: 

“ Toronto, March 13, 1855. 

“Lucy Stone isin Toronto, and is to lec- 
ture to-night at St. Lawrence Hall, upon 


The Educational and Industrial Disabilities 


of Women!’ TI called upon her yesterday 
afternoon, using your name as a password, and 
was delighted with her. She achieved a great 
success in Hamilton, although the Institute 
that first proposed to her, left her in the lurch, 
and she had to lecture on her own responsi- 
bility. Some of her friends in Hamilton, in- 
sisted upon her coming to Toronto, and inviled 
her to deliver a third lecture in Hamilton, on 
her return. 

„ took tickets to distribute, and hope there 
will be a good attendance to-night, but I fear. 
Our people do not care for lectures. It was 
stormy all night, and looks threatening this 
morning. Iam so thankful Miss Stone is the 
first to speak publicly on this subject here. 
There was a prospect of another lecturer, who 


| might have injured the cause by creating a 


disagreeable impression.” 


“ ToRONTO, March 14, 1855, 

“ Yesterday was the stormiest day we have 
had this winter. The wind blew fearfully, 
and the snow was driven into every crevice. 
So it continued until midnight. We were all 
anxious. I knew that the storm was severe 
enough to keep many men at home, and con- 
sequently I despaired of seeing any woman. 
I went down to the hall balf an hour before 
the lecture began, and found more than one 
hundred persons of both sexes already present! 
People kept crowding in, and at eight o'clock 
there were more than three hundred in the 
room. Punctually to the minute the lecture 
began. Miss Stone was listened to with 
breathless attention, and rapturously ap- 
plauded. I was enchanted with the manner, 
the quiet grace with which she spoke. The 
noble words of truth and justice which she 
uttered, flowed forth in such flute-like tones, 
that the most bigoted conservative could not 
dissent for a moment. 

She is to lecture to-night on The Politi- 
eal and Legal Disabilities of Woman,’ and I 
hope for a crowded house. W— sold the tick- 
ets at the foot of the stairs, and a friend of 
I should have 


| people. 


| was, I wanted to hear the lecture. 


| ready alluded to.) 


done this, despite of the rebellion of proud 
flesh and blood, if he had not offered. As it 
I walked 
up the aisle with her. She did not ask me to 
do it, but I thought she might prefer it, as 
there were people standing in the way. W— 
and I went to the hotel with her, after the 
lecture, and on counting up, found that we 
had cleared about fifty dollars; very well, cer- 
tainly, for the stormiest night we have had 
this winter. We staid till after eleven o'clock 
and then had to tear ourselves away. 

“I sent Dr. W— (naming a distinguished 
professor) two complimentary tickets, and 
would you beileve it? he and Mrs. W— were 
at the lecture, (It must be understood that 
they do not keep a carriage, and were obliged 
tocome three miles in the driving storm al- 
“ They seemed very much 
pleased, and in coming out Mrs. W— spoke 
to Lucy. I introduced them both, and they 
promised to call on her this morning.” 


“ March 15. 


“Lucy Stone went away this morning, hav- 
ing won golden opinions from all who heard 
her. Never was a lecturer better received in 
Toronto, and never was there one who desery- 
ed it so well. Her sweet, pure nature melted 
away prejudice which had defied every other 
influence. God bless her, for she has done a 
noble work here, and I think we all feel bet- 
ter for having heard her.” 


“ On Tuesday night she lectured on ‘ The 
Political and Legal Disabilities of Woman’ 
to the largest audience ever collected in To- 
ronto, except Jenny Lind's, and hers was no 
larger. Every seat in Hall and Gallery 
was filled, and a large number had to stand 
the whole time. The whole audience listened 
with breathless attention, and that they might 
not lose a word, hissed down every atiempt to 
applaud until the conclusion of the lecture. 
The wit and humor she displayed were inimi- 
table. Flash after flash of wit danced like the 
gleam of a rapier before your eyes, and the 
keen thrust always marked a point won. 
After the lecture sbe sold all the Tracts which 
she had brought, and there ‘was such a de- 
mand for more, that we engaged a bookseller 
to act as agent for a fresh supply to be sent 
from Boston.“ 

“Last night she lectured on ‘The Bible 
Position of Women; and I trembled for her 
and the cause on account of the bigotry of our 
But she got through nobly. A better, 
a more satisfactory exposition I never beard. 
The most ultra Orthodox could not, I think, 
object to it. I hope yet to see a Woman's 
Rights Association in Toronto.” 

W. has acted very nobly throughout. He 
has borne most of the ek and without the 
support of his unfailing faith and courage, I 
could have done nothing. He is indeed a 
noble, manly man.” 

“T took Miss Stone, yesterday, to see Paul 
Kane’s pictures, with which she was high! 
delighted, und Paul was almost as much so wit 
her. She has a deep love of the beautiful in 


| nature and in art, and like yourself, she could 


not be reconciled to the thought that such ex- 
guise creations should be shut up in that 
usty room, when so many human souls 
might be refreshed and gladdened by the sight 
of them. W—and I saw her off this morning, 

on her way to Syracuse.” 
“ We have received the February number 


THE UNA: 


of the Una, and the Editorial was much liked. 
Lucy Stone spoke of the paper, last night, and 
asked the audience to subscribe. Mr, P. has 
consented to act as Agent. It we bad copies 
of the paper on hand, we might sell many at 
once. Woman's Rights” is the most popular 


subject of conversation in Toronto, Itis curi- | 
ous to see how many people are interested, 


whom you would not have thought of. 
Mrs. „whom I have not seen for years, 
bought some tickets, and came afterwards to 
tell me, how she had gone the second night, 
and would have gone for a week had the lec- 
tures continued. The strongest opponent of 
W’s resolution to invite her here, went the 
second night, and would have gone the third, 
bat that he was engaged to wait for a guest 
who did not come, which, with the loss of the 
lecture, was rather too much for his temper. 
Mrs. (naming the head of one of the 
most aristorcratic families) and some of her 
friends went every night. 

At the close of the lecture last night, Lucy 
Stone made an appeal to the women who were 
present, to speak and act for the truth. It 
was a noble appeal, which for eloquence we 
have never heard equalled. All present were 
deeply moved.” 


We trust that our readers have enjoyed our 
voluminous extracts, But they cannot enjoy 
them as we do. When we began our humble 
labors in Toronto, we little thought that such 
an audience could be collected there in less 
than three years, for Lucy Stone. We know 
well what it must have cost a gentleman in 
Toronto to sell tickets at the foot of the stairs, 
or to collect them at the door. We know, too, 
what a proud self-conquest it was for our still 
younger and more sensitive friend, to walk up 
the aisle with the yet untried advocate of this 
most unpopular reform, scourged by his native 
reserve and pride on tke one hand, and the 
hundreds of questioning eyes on the other. 
We thank them all. Heartily we thank the 
friends who extended to her a warm personal 
greeting, and we sympathize with those whom 
illness deprived of the pleasure. 

We build no foolish hopes on this excite- 
ment, for we know that 


„Love so made, may be unmade 80.“ 


But an English people is reliable, and will act 
up to its convictions, whenever they are 
formed; therefore, it eannot fail to bear fitting 
fruit. 

f With John Gilpin we cannot help exclaim- 
ing: — 

And when she next doth ride abroad, 
May we be there to see!" 

In one of Russell Lowell's fine lectures on 
Poetry this winter, he generously said, that the 
true poet was not alone he who could create 
forms of beauty, but he who, in sweet kinship 
to mother Nature, received into his soul, and 
reverently interpreted all her lesson. 

H Who grew in beauty with the flowers.“ 
The remark is typical of every sort of genius 
Among the choicest gifts of God, next to that 


of doing a great work ourselves, should we | 
prize the generous power of appreciating its 
accomplishment by another. God bless Lucy | 
Stone, and give us more like her, to stir with 
Divine Life the souls of men. God bless her 
Toronto friends, and keep them true to the 
consciousness she has aroused. 

C. H. DALL. 

W. Nxwrox, Mass, March 21, 1855. 


— 


From our Euglish correspondence, we ex- 
tract the following : — 


« I have heard Mr. Channing preach several 
times, and liked bis sermons exceedingly,— 
much better than anything I heard from him | 
in America. He seems to me, to be clearer 
and more decided in his views. He is very 
much liked, though some may fear that he is 
inclined to go too far, but then they would 
listen to things from a Channing, that 
they would not from any one else, the name is 
so venerated in England. You wish to know 
how the Woman's Rights cause“ is progress- 
ing here. As a distinct cause, it cannot be 
said to exist. More liberal opinions on that 
subject, are gradually gaining ground, but you 
can have no idea, unless you lived here, how 
difficuit it is to effect any change in this 
country; but you cannot wonder at it, when 
everything is in the hands of a few aristocratic 
families. If ever we required a vigorous gov- 
ernment, it is now; yet this charmed circle 
cannot be broken, though it gives us nothing 
but old age and imbecility. One prime min- 
ister of seventy goes out, another prime min- 
ister of seventy comes in, Lord Raglan is 
seventy. The head of his Commissariat is 
seventy. The head of the Transport Service 
is seventy. Is it surprising that with such 
persons at the head of affairs, we have bad so 
much mismanagement ?” 


Connect these remarks with what we have 
said of the cause in Toronto. We trust 
our English friends have received their papers 
before this. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. -~ 


The literary world seems to be rousing from 
its torpor, electrified, perhaps, by feminine 
vitality. Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning, are each about to present us with 
a volume of Poems. Miss Jewsbury has a 
novel ready for publication. The Harpers 
have just got out Miss Agnes Strickland’s 
“Life of Mary Stuart.“ We commend this 
book to our readers, because it will contain a 
great deal of entirely fresh material, furnished 
from Russia and Denmark. We expect it to 
clear the fame of a vilely slandered woman. 
The Appletons are about to bring out “ Grace 
Lee,” by the author of “ Nathalie ;” the “ Cas- 
tle Builders,” by Charlotte Yonge, the author 
of the “ Heir of Redcliffe,” is already out; a 
new original American novel is to come; and 
Miss Warner’s long promised story of “ My 
Brother’s Keeper,” Mrs. Child’s “ History of 
Religious Sects,” will soon be published by 


Francis & Co. These books will of course be 
unexceptionable. 


C. U. D. 
W. Nuwrox, March 22, 1855. 


Miss Ellet Grover delivered her first lecture 
before the Watertown Lyceum, on Wednes- 
day, March 20. She is a young graduate of 
the West Newton Normal School. Her lec- 
ture endured the severe test of an hour and a 


| quarter's length, and we have heard it suggest- 


ed that it should be repeated. 


——— — T— — — 


THE SUNBEAM AND THE BEGGAR. 


— 


BY H. F. M. BROWN. 


I've been thinking that a sunbeam must be a 
a smile of Heaven; for I have been basking, 
as poets say, for the past hour, in the sofiest 
rays that ever wandered from the skies — the 
first I have seen in many days. And I’ve 
been watching the rays, as they coquetted 
with the glistening boughs, and danced, fairy- 
like, over icy pavements and slated roofs, 
making love to everything in their way. 

Have you no other mission,” I questioned, 
“than just coming out from behind the cur- 
tained sky, gilding a little hour, and then 
leaving a legion of lovers in darkness?“ 

No response came from the sunbeam, but 
on it went, smiling and dancing, as gayly as if 
no soul doubted its sincerity. I concluded it 
was only acting upon the principle of the 
sovereignty of the individual ; so I thought to 
watch the thing of light, to see if there was 
aught of good in its individualism. 

The heaven-smile, all unbidden, perhaps, 
glanced in at an opposite window, and a poor 
consumptive folded about her a faded cash- 
mere, and moved into its wake. That frail 
creature on eternity’s threshold, was strength- 
ened and gladdened by the smile, and I won- 
dered if she was not hoping it had a prototype 
in the land of her destination. 

Then back to my window came the messen- 
ger of light, and looked into a cage, whose 
occupants had folded their wings, to await the 
spripg- time. 

The little musicians caught inspiration, or 
an echo, from sun-land, and started straight- 
way for their orchestra, and such music! one 
seldom hears, save fron Canary kingdom. 

A half-famished, woe-begone looking child 
rested in the sunbeam’s track, her basket half 
filled with crumbs from the rich man's table. 
Catching from the sun a smile, and a note 
from the canary, she, that sweet-voiced human 
warbler, made the air ring with melody. Her 
brow relaxed its rigidity, her eye, large and 
dark, sent forth a volume of love-light; indeed, 
her whole soul seemed baptized at the altar of 
Inspiration. 


While Julie, the beautiful beggar, was 
singing with the birds, and beating time with 
her half nated feet upon the icy pavement, a 
tall, cadaverous-looking dollar-ocrat passed 
along, paused a moment, started again, and 
again paused,—for a gush of melody had 
power oven to thaw and to charm that heart 
of ice and oak. 

His stereotyped visage, and his determined 
eye, would warrant an anchorite in swearing 
that that was the first ray of sunshine that had 
ever passed the portals leading to his heart. 
But who knows that that angel-child did not 
awaken in his soul the memory of the sunny past, 
pleasant memories of life's spring-time, when 
his spirit was as hopeful and sinless as hers? 
The spirit of the times, it may be, had bolted 
and guarded every avenue to his soul, so that 
the music and the softening sunlight could not 
gain admission. But Julie’s mother was the 
miser's early friend, the angel guide of his 
young life; and so, like a love-vision in the 
land of Pleasant Memories, came the child to 
him, She was the angel that rolled away the 
stone from the sepulchre of the soul. Julie 
was the impersonation of her mother, and the 
miser remembered how he loved, and wooed 


and won the heart of the fair poverty child. | 


He remembered, too, that as no other being 
loved, she had loved him; how, when another 
being with hers was blended, when another 
claimed his love and his protection, she was 
forsaken, as a creature who would contaminate 
the circle in which she had been destined to 
move, 

The miser walked slowly back to Julie, 
whispered in her ear words of hope, and 
dropped into her hand a bit of yellow coin. 
With a light step, and a glad. smile, she has- 
tened to make joyful an invalid mother’s heart. 

That sunbeam was a missionary, sent to 
open the door to the captive spirit and to feed 
the starving outcast. And I mistake human 
nature, if the miser's soul is again led captive 
by the ipse dixit of the beartless fashion-follow- 
ers. In the call of humanity, to the pleadings 
of his own dear darling child, he will never 
again be deaf. 


Emma is from the German, and signifies a 
nurse; Caroline, noble-minded ; George, from 
the Greek, a farmer; Martha, from Hebrew, 


bitterness; the beautiful and common Mary, | 


is Hebrew. and means a drop of salt water, a 
tear; Sophia, from Greek, wisdom; Susan, 
from Hebrew, a lily; Thomas, from Hebrew, 
a twin; Robert, from German, famous in 
council, (Cleveland, O.) 


Correcrion. A misprint, or a badly con- 
structed sentence, in the March number, gave 
the impression that Baron Maseres returned 
to England before 1759. He published his 
treatise on Negative Quantities in 1759, and 
became remarkable, as a patron of mathemati- 
cal learning, after his return, which was in 

773. c. H. D. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


Co.tmpus, Feb. 22, 1855. 

Dear Uxa :— 

Permit me to say to your readers that the 
women of Ohio are not asleep on the great 
question of women’s elevation. The work goes 
cheerily, steadily, and not altogether silently 
on; and although we may seem to have been 
slumbering, it is only to gather strength for 
renewed action. Silent influences are at work ; 
and although we may sometimes give way to 
despondency, we feel sure that our highest 
hopes for woman’s position will in time be 


realized. We find women now in many occu- | 


pations in which she was not permitted to en- 
gage a year or two since. In the healing art 
especially is she beginning to find her fitting 
place, and to revel in the glorious privilege of 
developing the latent faculties of her soul. 
And this is the step forward to which I wish 
particularly to call the attention of your 
readers. 


Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, of Boston, and Mrs. C. | 


M. Severance, of Cleveland, have been visiting 
some of the northern counties of this State 


(within a few weeks past) lecturing and organ- | 


izing auxiliaries to the Ohio Female Medical 
Loan Fund Association. 

‘This Association was organized in Oct., 1852, 
at Cleveland, for the purpose of aiding in the 
education of women for physicians, by advan- 
cing the necessary funds to those of certified 
capacity, health and character who wish for 
and need such aid, the money to be returned 
without interest (in accordance with a written 
pledge required of each) whenever she shall 
become well established in practice. 


The annual meeting at Cleveland, on the | 
first Tuesday in October will be attended by | 


delegates from the auxiliaries, and with the 
annual address and report of the secretary it is 
hoped will be a meeting of interest and profit. 
The fee for honorary membership for either 
men or women is five dollars, and the meeting 
of the Board for deciding on the applications 
for aid falls just before the annual meeting. 
Mrs. James S. Brown of Cleveland is President; 
Mrs. D. R. Tilden, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. C. M. Severance, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

The annual address for the last year was 
delivered by Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, at Chatham 
Hall, Feb 5th, to a large, intelligent, and highly 


interested audience, at which many new mem- | 


bers were enrolled. Besides the names of 
several honorary members, a liberal donation 
was made through the Seneca County Auxil- 
iary Association, by William II. Gibson, a 
highly esteemed citizen of Tiffin, in the shape 
of a scholarship in the Eclectic Medical College 
of Cincinnati. 

As the result of the efforts of Dr. Hunt and 
Mrs. Severance, thus far, we learn that auxili- 
aries have been formed in each county visited ; 


viz., Lorain,Lake Portage, Columbiana, Seneca 
and Franklin, embracing amongst their officers 
and members, the most earnest and able 
women, and including among the friends of the 
movement, some of the best men of the profes- 
sion. l 

It is urged that these auxiliaries should be 
made Physiological centres, from which may 
radiate Hygienic truths for the benefit of 
mothers and women of the respective counties. 
For this purpose they are to hold four meetings 
each year in the county town, at which there 
will be lectures, discussions, and reading origi- 
nal and selected essays upon the great topics 
of the physical and mental training of chil- 
dren, and of the health of the individual ; and 
at which time the quarterly instalments of 
twenty-five cents will be paid in. 

We earnestly hope the friends of women’s 
elevation in other States will look at this nove- 
ment, and either adopt or imitate it as they 
may think best; and we most heartily sympa- 
thize with Dr. Hunt in the hope that she may 
be able to awaken public interest to the imp8r- 
tance of the movement (in which she is 
engaged) in her own State—enlightened 


| Massachusetts. 


Some of the Medical Colleges being open to 
women in Ohio, induced her to commence her 


labors here. 
Resecca A, S. JANNEY. 


THE OLD SCULPTOR AND HIS PUPIL, 


| Can we wonder Donatello's eyes were dim with blissfal 


tears, 

When, « thing of perfect beauty, stood the dream of earlier 
years, 

Crowning all his wildest longings—stifling eben his lightest 


fears ? 


Waking wild ideal yearnings, weary years the dream had 
lain, 

Gath'ring ever strength and beauty inthe artist's haunted 
brain, 

Till excess of wondrous sweetness made it almost seem liko 
pala. 


Anil, at last, its At expression in some outward typo it 
Fought— 

Beauty thrilling all the pulses, lonely days and nights ho 
wrought, 

And full well the Inner Vision had the pallid marble 
caught. 


Calm it stood—a statued image of the young impassioned 
saint, 

On whese mortal beauty lingered not the shade of mortal 
taint— 

To whose mortal eyes heaven's vision seemed bo longer 
dim and faint. 


And the passing shadows flitting lightly o’er the earnest 
face, 

On each youthful, godlike feature, left a strangely living 
trace, 

Till it seemed St. George wns standing in the passive mar- 
blo’s place. 


Yet, methinks o'er something nobler might those wayward 
- shailows glide, 
On a beauty, higher, rarer, well contented might they 
bide, 
When another, rapt, before it, stood by Donatello's side, 


THE UNA: 


He was one among his pupils, scarce to manhood-summer 

srown— 

Au bia flowers In Fame's bright chaplet were, as yet, but 
bads unblown ; 

Yet the master felt thelr bloomiug would be brighter than 

his own. 


For there seemed around his forehead, and within his eye 
to glow, 

Visions far more deep and wondrous than e'er seulptor's 
hand might know ; 

All too grand fur outward semblance were thy visions, 
Angelo! 


And behind the noblest figure, born beneath thy potent 
hand, 

Still, in wondrous, mocking beauty, shall a som ething 
nobler stand ; 

Shadowy, as the forms upspringing ‘neath some dread ma- 
gician’s wand, 


Then upon that lofty forehead, Care's rude fingers had not 
wrought— 

Not as yet his fron sternness had those proud, dark fea- 
tures caught ;— 

Dreaming boy was he who stood there, rapt in deep and 
silent thought-— 


“Nay—what think’st thou? “ sald the master; “ scems it 

rot almost divine?” 

In his eye the glow of genius seemed with clearer light to 
shine 

As he answered, “ Only one thing does it lack—this work 
of thine.” 


One thing lacks it !"—dld not matchless stand that form 
of youthfal grace? 

Could more firm aud high endeavor leave round lips of 
marble trace? 

Could more pure and eaint-like passion light that pele and 
upturned face !— 


No'era fault could he discover there, to mar its perfect 
claim, 

Though anew he searched acd pondered often as again 
there came, 

Grown each year a heavier burden, tales of Buonarottl’s 
fame, 


And, in sooth, a heavy burden it had grown to be that 
day, 

Whon he knelt beside the pallet where the pale old sculp- 
tor lay — 

Waltine patiently the moment death should bear his soul 
away. 


Patlent—yct, within his sprit seemed some vexing thought 


to bide, 

For amid his dying murmurs— What lacks jt?" faint he 
sighed, 

* Only speech !? said Buonarotti, With a smile the old man 
died. 


“Only speech!“ O mighty spirit! who through time 
didst nobly send, 

Thoughts whore grandeur lower natures rather guess than 
comprehend— 

With what earthly mould or being o'er may perfect utter- 
ance blend! 


All our loftiest thoughts and visions seem, for want of lan- 
guage, lost; 

Lougtugly we read the story of the tongues of flame which 
crossed. 

Lips of fervid Galileans on the day of Pentecost. 


All the Holy Spirit tells us we may never hope to teach, , 
Little of the heart's affection lips or eyes can ever reach ; 
Motte than Donatello's statue do our stammering tongues 
Putnam. 


need speech. 


Flora Me Ivor, is welcome to our columns. 


Omnium Gatherum is received, but not the | 


letter containing money from the same source. 
A. H. M. will bear from us. 


— —— ͤ—é— 
“YOUR PAPER DID NOT COME, SIR” 

We recommend a careful perusal of the fol- 
lowing plain statement, both to postmasters 
and subscribers. It is from a paper called 


Ile Advance, published at Hernando, Missis- 
sippi: 

The uncertain arrival, or uncertain deliv- 
ery of papers, at country Post Offices, is often 
the ground of cémplaint against publishers 
and editors. Many of the offices are poorly 
supplied with the conveniences of taking care 
of papers, no matter with what certainty they 
arrive. The papers are jumbled into a few 
little pigeon holes, or piled upon a desk, box, 
or barrel, to await the call of subscribers, in 
the midst of boots, hats, bridles, horse collars, 
and other coarse wares, which may be called 
for during the day by customers. Country 
Postmasters, in most cases, being engaged in 
some mercantile business, many newspapers 
find their way into some obscure corner, 
where they are hid for a time from human 
eyes, as completely as if buried in a mountain 
cave—In the meantime the man comes for 


his paper, and as it can t be found, of course | 


it didn’t come. The indignant subscriber 
consequently abuses the rascally editor, and, 
perhaps, calls for pen, ink and paper, to write 
a letter of complaint about not sending his 
paper punctually, when if the said paper was 
endowed with speech, it would cry out, “ Here 
I am, squeezed to death behind this box, or 
under this barrel.” We have seen just such 
things, at many country Post Offices else- 


where, as well as in this county. ‘These re- | 


| marks have no reference to any particular 


office, but are meant fer all where tbey will 
apply.” 
CANVASSERS FOR THE UNA. 

We want at least from fifty to a hundred active, 
honest and efficient agents, to enter the field im- 
mediately, and to canyass it thoroughly in behalf of 
the Una. Women interested in the great, vital 
and far-reaching objects of the Paper, and who 
are deeply inspired with the subjects upon which it 
treats, will be preferred to men, though we do not 
object to an equal number of both sexes, in a work 
like this. But whether one sex or the other, or 
both feel disposed to engage in the work, we desire, 
most of all, those who have a deep and earnest 
faith in the principles and success of the Move- 
ment which the Uxa represents ; for these, other 
things being equal, will be successful agents in 
extending its circulation and advancing its truths 
and influence. Liberal commissions will be allow- 
ed. Address S. C. Hewitt, 15 Franklin st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Another work by James John Garth Wil- 
kinson, is announced, War, Cholera, and the 
Ministry of Health. Those who bave read his 
former works, will need but the announcement 
to make them eager for the perusal of this ; 
and those who have not, should at once supply 
their libraries with Tue Human Bopy AND 
irs CONNEXION WITH Man. It is one of the 
very few books which deserve, from their rich- 
855 and surpassing beauty and truthfulness, to 
ive. 


— — — 


SPIRIDION! 
RY THE AUTHOR or“ CONSUELO." 


Tne Uxa will soon give its readers a translation 
of the above work by Mus. DALL. Such a transla- 
tion has long been wanted. The book is one of 
the purest and and most interesting ever published 
by Mapame Sanp. It lays down the broadest 
foundations for an elevated and refining Spiritual 
Philosopby, and clearly shows the present condi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church in France, 
It is a work in every way calculated to excite an 
interest at the present time. 

This matter is mentioned now, that the sub- 
scription list of Tun UNA may be fully matured 
in good season for that work, so that accurate 
calculations may be made in season respecting the 
extent of the monthly edition to be published, and 
thereby obviating all danger of disappointment, 
on the part of the public, in obtaining the work. 

Agents for this journal will therefore see the 
necessity of immediate attention to this feature of 
Tue UNA, among its other and varied attractions, 
and lend their most carnest endeavors in its behalf 
in season. And they who are not now subscribers, 
but who may wish to become such mainly to possess 
themselves of this intensely interesting work, 
need not wait for agents, but may avail themselves 
of the post-office, direct, and immediately, havin 
their subscriptions begin nov, or when the Spiri 
ion begins, The precise time of commencing can- 
not yet be announced, but will be in due season. 
In the meantime, may it not be justly expected, 
that all the true friends of Tue UNa will act upon 
this hint, availing themselves of arare oppo 
of widely extending their favorite journal, an 
putting it upon a permanent basis, for the accom- 
plishment of untold good. 2 

‘Those papers and periodicals which give the 
substance of this announcement in their editorial 
columns, including the terms and address of The 
Una, and sending a marked copy to the a dress 
below, will not only have the high satisfaction of 
aiding a worthy and eminently useful movement, 
but will be entitled to this paper till the SPiRIDION 
is concluded. 

Appress, S. C. HEWETT, 
15 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Boston, Mass, 


THE LAST INCARNATION. 


The article thus entitled, in this number, as 
many of our readers may be aware, is from a very 
interesting book of significant Legends, by A. 
Constant. It was translated a few years since 
by Feancis G. Suaw, and is for sale in this city 
by ‘Ticknor & Reed, corner of Washington and 
School Streets. 


BILLS AND RECEIPTS. 

Those indebted for the Una, will find their bills 
in the present number. And as the terms are, IN 
ADVANCE, and as cach dollar due is needed Now, 
it is hoped no one will delay a day longer in mak- 
ing the remittance. Receipts are also sent in this 
3 to all who have paid to April 10th, in- 
clusive. 


— i ͤ— ä— — 


Tux great movement for the Elevation of We- 
man, is steadily and surely advancing. But it 
should ever be borne in mind, that in order to be 
saved, Woman must do the work for herself. 


— —— — 


CIRCULAR TO AGENTS. 


Many persons, now subscribers to the Una, will 
find in this number a Circular addressed as above. 
Some such may not be so situated as to be able to 
attend to a matter of this nature, and others may. 
As we haye no means of knowing the particular 
circumstances of those we address, we trust the 
former will excuse us for the liberty we take in 
addressing the Circular to them, while, at the same 
time, they will be cheerfully disposed to aid this 
journal by passing the document in question to 
such person as will be likely to attend to the 
matter. 


BOOKKEEPERS' INSTITUTE AND DRAWING 
ACADEMY. 


M ESSRS. BURBANK & GERRY offer the 
strongest Inducements in the este to Younz Ladies 
and Gentlemen for instraction in BOOKKEEPING, PEN- 
MANSHIP, tozether with such branches as pertain to 
Commercial Education and DRAWING, 

Being Experienced Teachers, they feel confident that 
they can render entire satisfaction to all who are sceking 
a thorough preparation for the e business of the 
Counting Room, or wish to qualify themselves to become 
skilful Artists in any départinent of Drawing. 5 

Ploaso call and see for yourselves at our Room, No, 7 
Blanchard Bahain, 103 Court stroet. 

II. A. BURBANK, A. M. C. F. GERRY, A. M. 
j W 55 COPYING nicely executed and ACCOUNTS ad- 
usted, 


CARPETINGS, 


M. P, TENNY & CO., Haymarket SQUARF, have 
now Jn Store a large assortment of FRESH CAR- 
TETINGS, for Spring Sales, owmbracing the largest pattems 
of ENGLISH and AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, from 
the lnwest to the highest cost goods, in INGRAIN, 
THREE, PLY, BRUSSELS, VELVET AND WILTON 
CARPETS, FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, COCOA AND CAN- 
TON MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 
Purchasers are invited to examine. Atr 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


SEMI-WEEKLY,.. 8 
WEEKLY, .de ee 
Always in Advance. 


1 WEEKLY TRIBUNE COMMENCES ITS 
XIVth annual volume with the month of September 
—commences it witha circulation (115,000) larger than 
was ever before accorded to any general newspaper what- 
ever. ‘This cirenlation has been gradually and laboriously 
attained by concentrating on THE Amts the best 
efforts of many editors and correspondents, and by a greater 
liberality of outlay in ench department than was probably 
ever before risked on any Journal, It has been attained, 
not by sailing smoothly in the current of Opinion before 
the wind and basking In the smiles of majorities, but by 
an carnest, fearless devotion to Truth and Progress as 
above all partisan cxigencles, all tomporary interests, all 
momentary illusions of popalarity and success. Its 
thorongh advocacy of Temperance and Liquor Prohibition, 
of Justice to the despised and down-troden, and of the 
equal and inalienable Rights of the Human Race, irre- 
spective of Sex, or Creed or Color, have from tune to time 
repelled many sunshine friends, whose prejudices or secem- 
ing interests were thereby contravened.bat have combined 
to form a character which it will ondeavor to maintain and 
assign ita position among journals which we feel that it 
Will be henceforth u success not toimpair 

The leading ideas to which THE THIMUNE is devoted, 
may be brieily set forth as follows: I. FREEDOM, to do 
whatever is essentially right—not alone for white Ameri- 
cans, or Anglo Saxons, or Caucasians cven—not for onc 
Race to determine whether they will or will not hold an= 
Other Race in abject bondage—but for every Race and 
Nation, and every adult rational human being. This 
Freedom is rightfully absolute in the broad domain of 
Opinion and involves the equal and imperative right to 
Political Franchises; 2. Onper, or the necessary right 
of the legally indicated majority to interdict in the 
sphere of Action all practices which ttdeems demoraliz- 
ing, therefore prejudicial to the common weal; 6. BENEFI- 
CENCE, or the wisdom and ‘policy of oying the rê- 
sources and credit of the community to a plish works 
of gencral and unquestioned utility to w individual 
menys are Inadequate, or which, though eminently condu- 
cive to the mbit good, do not promise to re mbarse by 
their direct income the outlay required for thelr construc- 
tion; 4. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, as the corner stone 
OF a true and benignant National Policy, counting the nat- 
uralization of anew and valuable art or productor the soil 
as more important than the acquisition of afresh province 
or island, and equally within the legitimate sphere of Na- 
tional concern and National effort; 5. PRACE, as a vital 
condition Of true Progress, to be cherished by the most 
anxious, assiduous study to proffer as readily as we are 
prone to require redress for every wrong, and never to be 
surrendered xcept at the call of endangered Liberty, 
Such are the chief landmarks by which THE TRIBUNE 
directs its courso, 

Buta small portion of THE TRIBUNE is allotted to 
whatis currently distinguished as light reading; but Re- 
views of New Looks of decided Interest, with choice €x- 
tracts Hlastrating their quality, are freely given, while 
the pa body of our paper is devoted to u lucid and 
careful digest ofthe News of the Day, with Editorial com- 
ments thercon. We have reliable correspondents in cach 
quarter of the globe, and in nearly all the prnicipal cithes 
of Europe and America, and their letters will aid our read- 
ers to a clearer understanding of the causes which are now 
gradually converting the Old World into one gigantic arena 
apine death struggle of rival interests, passions and am- 

Mons. 

THE TRIBUN contains rellable reports of the Markets, 
Our Cattle Murket reports alone are worth more than the 
price of the paper to those who are engaged in raising and 
selling Cattie, 3 

No paper involving so great an expense as our Weesly 
and Semi: Weekly could be alforded at the price of these 
sheets except in connection witha Daily, nor could our 
Dally be sustained at its price without the aid of our 
Country cditions, Large ds gur circulation Is, it would 
Involve us in ruinods loss but fur the receipts for Advertis- 
ing. We belleve thut in THE TRIBUNE is realized the 
largest variety and extentof solid information conesa 
the events of the day which has been or can be combin 
withextreme cheapness; and in that faith we commend 
it to the favorable regard of the reading public. We offer 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


no premiums for subscribers, tempt none to take it by gam- 
bling prospects of winning farms or mansions in a lotrery 
in which tickets are furnished to its patrons, employ no 
travelling agents to importane people into taking it, aud 
‘Waste none of our room in dunning our subseribers for pay. 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE: 
Single copy, one year. ‘ee seen 
Clubs—same price, 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBU 


Single copy, one year.......... 
Three copies, one rear 
Five copies, one year.. 
Ten copies, one year .... e 
Twenty coples, to one Ae e e ee 20.00 
And any larger number at the rate of $1 per annuig. 


At the price to the $20 Clubs we cannot direct the paper to 
each subscriber. 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment in 
advance is required in ail cases, and the paper is invaria- 
bly discontinued at the expiration of the advance pay- 
ment 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters at 
our risk; but the Postmaster at the place where the letter 
is mailed should be made acquainted with its contents and 
keep adescription of the bills. 

Bills of any speclo-paying bank in the United States or 
Canadas received at par for subseriptions, 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to re- 
ceive THE TRIBUNE necd not walt to be called upon for his 
subscription. All that is necessary for him to do is to 
write a letter in as few words as possible, inclose the 
money and write the name of the subscriber, with the Post 
Office, County and State, and direct the letter to 

GREELEY & McE rath, Tribune Office, New York. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 


Persons residing at points where mails arrive oftener 
than once a week are requested to examine the Semi- 
Weekly. We regard:itas the cheapest paper, all things 
considered, published in the United States. 


TERMS. 

Single copy,one year.. 

‘Two copies, one year. 
Five copies, one year ..... 

POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE. 


The Postage on the Daily Tribune one year is 
Do on the Weekly Tribune one year is 


$1.56 
25 


Do on the Semi-Weekly Tribune one yeatis 52 
Payable quarterly in adyance, at the office where the 


paper is received. 
GREELEY & McELRATH, 
‘Tribune Office, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


An important work by Adin Ballou: entitled“ PRAC- 
TICAL CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. A CONVERSATIONAL EX- 
FOSITION OF THE TRUE SYSTEM OF HUMAN SOCIETY." 
Svo, pp. 655. Price $1.75 per copy; $2.12, sent post 
pald any where in the United States, within J000. miles. 
Address Adin Ballou, Hopedale, (Milrord) Mass., who will 
promptly supply all orders sent to him for the work. ltr 


(SE THE MAGIC IMPRESSION PAPER, 
J FOR WRITING WITHOUT PEN OR INK, Copying 
Leaves, Plants, Flowers, Pictures, Patterns for em- 
brolderv, Marking Lines Indelihle, and MANIFOLD WRIT- 
mo. This article is absolutely the best portable Inkstand 
in the known world, for a small quantity folded and placed 
in the 
cannot be broken. No pen is needed, for any stick, sharp- 
ened to a point, writes equally as well as the best old 
pen in the universe. For drawing, itis indispensable, It 
„ Indeed, the whole art of Drawing and Paiuting—taught 
in ONE LESSON. Any leaf, plant or flower can be trans- 
ferred to the pages ofan album, with a minute and dis- 
tinct resemblance of nature. With equal facility, pic- 
tures anitembroidery patterns are taken, and have re- 
ceived the highest euloglams from the fair sex; and, in- 
9 more tasteful present for a lady could not be pro- 
ucen, 

This Magic Paper will also mark linen, or other articles, 
so asto remain perfectly indelible. All the washing in 
the world fails to bring it out. Any CHILD can use it with 
perfect ease. With this Magic Paper, likewise, ONE or 
your copies of every letter written can be secured with- 
out any additional labor whatever, making it the cheapest 
and most convenient article extant. It is used to great ad- 
vantage by reporters of the public press, telegraphic 
operators, and hosts of others. 

Each Package contains four different Colors—Black, 
Blue, Green and Red, with full and printed instructions, 
lor all ta use, and will last sufficiently to obtain Five 
Hundred distinct Lopressions. 

It is put up in beautifully enamelled colored envelopes, 
with a truthful likeness ofthe proprietor attached. Each 
and every package warranied. 

PRICES S? per dozen, or five for Sl. Single packages, 
25 cents. Malled to all parts ofthe world, on the recep- 
tion of the above prices. Address, post-paid, L. HUB- 
BELL, 167 Broadway, New York. 


Opinions of the Press. 


„ Hunnztr's MAGIC IMPRESSION Parer, We refer our 
readers to the advertisement, in another column, setting 
forth the merits of this pleasing and ingenlous Invention. 
The 1 should induce all to give it a trial.”"—Phila- 
delphia Merchant. 

It is unsurpassed for neatness and atllity, and should 
meet with the sale it richly deserves."’—7ribune. 

Just what the public has long desired, and recom- 
miendsttself to every individual of taste aud refinement.** 
—Journal and Courier. 20—sm. 


ocket constitutes a travelling Inkstand, Which. 


MRS, OAKES SMITH'S BEAUTIFUL 
ROMANCE ! 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RERTHA AND DILLY; Or THe PARSONAGE OF 
BERCH GLEN. One elegant 13mo Volume with Illustra- 
tions. Price Sl. 

The following briet extracts are but the key-notes of 
lengthy reviews. No recent book has recelyed more 
Marked attention from the press. 

** It compels the reader to linger over Its pages.“ 


Tribune, 
* Sparkling thoughts and humane and benevolent feol- 
Ing CAlbany Argus. 
** More powerfully written than any recent work of fc- 
tion.“ LN. V. Day Book. 
‘A story of exquisite beauty — graceful and fascinas 
ting.“ (Phila. News, 
‘Wo know of one woman who says itis a brave book, ™ 
[Boston Commonwealth. 
* Fragrant with mountain and valley flowers and water 


Titles.” CN. Y. Dispatch. 
** Womanly genius under its happiest and parens inspl- 
rations."' CAbany Atlas. 


romance,’ but full of life. It has power, it has 
truth [Roston Bee, 
“The ladies will find ita graceful and fascinating pro- 
duction." CPhilatelphia City Item. 
Just what might be expected from a brilliant woman.““ 
jAlbany Express, 
A female delicacy of taste and perception. "" 
CLagies“ Rop. 
A moral perspective of rare beauty and oponen aA 
ar g- 
“So intensely Interesting, we read it at one sitting. ”' 
(Cleveland Farmer. 
‘© A ‘prose poem“ replete with melody and imagery," 
(Boston Chronicle, 
„Cannot fall to inspire the reader with noble purposes."” 
5 1 nef È n Freeman; 
: o eagerly sought for and read.“ 
(Water Care Jour, 
tt Tho style is glowing and impassioned." 
CRoch. American. . 
Its pages leave a very attractive impression." 
(Salem Gaz. 
Will prove a valuable accession to the home elrele““ 
z CLadies* Enterorise, 
“i will be read and find many enthusiastic readers.“ 


[Bangor Mercury. 
„A beautiful creation.” {Boston Transcript. 


„The book before us is bravely written.““ 
[Providence Una. 
The very best fiction we have read for ears.“ 
(Glen's Fall Republican. 
t Characters in it worthy of lasting fame.“ 
(Hart. Repub. 
** Planned and executed In a masterly manner.““ 
C[Wor. Pal. 
t Unique in character and elegant in style." 
[Saturday Eve. Post. 
It cannot fall to enchain the reader.“ 
[Oneida Sachem. 
“Will not be laid aside until the contents are devoured." 
(Hingham Journal, 
Not inferlor to the best of Lamartine's.“ 


(Ohio Farmer. 
A work of extraordinary merit ** 
{Kingston (N. Y.) Journal. 
It will provoke discussion and elicit admiration." 


(Cleveland Herald. 
** Contains many truths found in life’s experience." 
[Boston Freeman. 
‘* The story is a majestic one.“ (Ontario Messenger." 
It will be conceded a masterly effort.“ 
Auburn Adv. 
“The story is beautiful and winning.“ [Bufalo Exp. 
tt We have read it through with unflagging Interest." 
{Portland Eclectic. 
Some of the dashes at real life are vapital."’ 
(Philadelphia Mor, 
“ Will sustain her well-won reputation. 
(Oneida Herald, 
tt The fale author has been eminently successful."* 
[Bufalo Republic, 
u A work of uncommon freshness and power.“ 
[State of Maine, 
The style is very beautiful — the poems exquisite," 
CN. Y. Express, 
“ She needs only to speak and it is as wood as finan. au 
Empire City. 
It will be found to convey a healthy moral” T 
(Metropolitan, 
“Destined to produce a moral and social revolution." 


CE, Boston Gazette. 
Address S. C. HEWITT, * 
15 Franklin street, 
Boston, Mass, 
„Single copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


~ For Sane By BELA MARSH, No. 15 Franklin street, 


Boston, a constant supply of the following valuable works, 
at wholesale and retail, viz.:— 


THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD; or the Age of 
Thought; by Dr. J. H. Robinson. No atonement without 
repentance—no repentance without reform—no reform, 
Without works. Vaper bound, price 50 cents; muslin 
75 cents: postage, 12 cents. 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE ; or the reproductivo 
element in man as a means to his elevation and happiness; 
by Henry C. Wright. The prezent is the child of the past, 
and the parent of the future. 75 cents; postage, 12 cents. 


ADIN BALLOU'S NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM, 650 
pages, large octavo. Price $1,75. 


Also forsale, ns above, all the works on Spiritualism, 
Antislavery and the various Reforms ; including the Pub- 
ications of Messrs, Fowlers aud Wells of New Vork. 


THE UNA, 


aa r 
ENGLISH AND OTHER WORKS. 
poe SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE ERA, 

orsent by mall or expreas, on receipt of price. Alllett 
ordering the works, mast be Post PAID OR FREE. 

All other works In the market, whether standard or Re- 
form treatises, will be promptly furnished to order, on 
the same terms, Address 

8. C. HEWITT, 


15 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 
A General Dictionary of Geography, 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, SATISTICAL, AND 


DESCRIPTIVE, 


Jauns Comprehensive mocounts of the Countries, 
Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Nivers, 
Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &e., in the world. In 7 divi- 
Hima, the vol, imperial Svv, $2.00 each. Vol. I. now 
ready. 

Tn the compilation of this work the most recent and au- 
thentic sources will be consulted, and particolar attention 
will be pald to the trado and resources of the various 
places described, and tu the social condition, manners, 
customs, Kc ofthe inhabitants, Great care will also be 
bestowed on the Physical Geography of Countries, in the 
various departments of Gevlory , Hydrography, Climatolo- 
RY Botany, Zoology, K., and on the lav ing down of geo- 
graphical positions aud relative distances, 

This work willebe ifustrated by above seven hundred 
engravings on Wood, printed in the text, These illostra- 
tions will comprise views of Cities and Towns; of remark- 
able Buildings, aah Pp Natoral Scenery, Costumes, 
plans of Forts and Harbors, and small Maps of River 


mouths, Island, and Island Groups, &c., on an enlarged 
Boule, See full Prospectus, recommendations, and condi- 
tone, in Part First, 

“We feel qualified to speak unhesitatingly of the great 
eb ey Os or the present work to all others of its cluss."* 
— Eclectic Reriew. 


THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S 
DRAWING-BOOR; 


A Complete Course of Instruction for the Practical En- 
gineer; comprising Linear Drawing, Projections, Ec- 
centric Curves, the various forms of Gearing, Reciproca- 
ting Machinery, Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, 
Projection of Shadows, Tinting, and Coloring, and Pors- 
peative, on the basis of the works of M. Le Blanc and MM. 
Armengaud. Ilustrated by numerous Engravings on wood 
amisteecl In 16 parts, Imperial 4to, 60 cta. oh 

“The plan of the work is extremely simpl 
out with great ability and Jadgment. Jts general object 
Isto teach the method of representing machinery with 
effect truth, to point out the methods by which their 
most plicated parta can be constructed geometrically 
anil fuished artistically, and to facilitate the comprehen- 
sion of Agures of all kinds when placed in positions not 
readily described.“ —Aechanies’ Magazine, 


THE CABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT. 
A 


SERIES OF NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED 
Original Designs Modern Furniture, with deserip- 
tons and Details of Construction, preceded by practical 
obfervations on the Materials and manufacture of Cabinet 
work, and instructions in Drawing, adapted to the trade. 
In 24 parts, imperial 4ta, 62 cts. each. 

The designs ory all drawn to scales: and the Descriptive 
Text be Illustrated by Diagrams and Details. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 


P3 ACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; IN WHICH 
n 


the Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farm 
all thelr departments, are thoroughly and prac tly 
treated, By upwarda of Fifty of the most eminent Far- 
mers, Land-Agents, and Scientific Men of the day. Edi- 
ted by Jony C. Morrow. With above One Thousand 
Jilustrations on wood and steel. 2 Large vols., super-royal 
Svo. Vol. I, cloth, S9. 

filostrations, on wood and steel, of Farm Baildings, 
Insoota, Plants, cultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural 
Machines, Implements, and Operations, &c., will be given 
wherever they can be useful. 

“The new ' Cyclopedia of Agriculture, now In course 
of publication by Blackie & Son, ts, in my Judgment, by 
far the most important and useful contripution bitherto 
made to the agricultural library. In truth to the farmer, 
it supersedes the necessity of (I may say) encaimberin: 
himself with other worka, as It embraces the entire fel 
of practice and sclence connected with Agriculture, ac 
cording to the latest and best authorities; and exciudes 
much matter, to bo found im earlier treatises, which care- 
fully -conducted practical experiments, ami the application 
of scienco in later times, have taught us to reject as founded 

m error, Such iè the impression 1 have formed after read- 
ng the whole of the 24 Parts which have been dellvered 
to subscribers, sò (ar as they relate strictly to the Sclence 
and Practice of Agricaltare."*— From an article in the 

gricuitaral Gazette of January 21, 1854, by CHARLES 

AUBENUR, Esq., the Querns, Cirencester, 


ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE. 


LLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF VIEW 
1 from Drawings by Stanfield, R. A., Roberts, * wS 
Haniing, Prout, Leitch, Brockedon, Barnard, &c., Kc 
With Descriptions of the Scenes, Vreceded by an Essar, 
developing the Recent Historr and Present Condition of 
Italy and the Italians, by Camitco Mares. D. 1., former- 
y Canon OF une ETEN bt ee 8 of the 
ollege of San Appollinare in Rome. ‘arts, super- 
royal ito, $10.50, Sing 


HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED 
NATURE. 


Y OLIVER GOLDSMITH. WITH NUMER- 

ous notes from the worss of Crvien, WILSON, I. 
Tonarante, Canvien, VAILLANT, LAMARCK, N 
LACEPEDE, AUDUBON, Fe,; as woll as from the Works o 
the more distinguished British Naturalists. 

In this Edition of the History, the original text is re- 
taimed: but extensive Notes are added on all sabjects 
respecting which new light bas been obtained, or tresh 
facta have been accamalatot since Goldsmith wrote. In 
Pictorial IMustration, this Edition ctallus precedence of 
every other; nearly 2400 Mlustrative Figures, on Steel 
and Wood, accompany the Work; und of these. 38 Liates. 
containing about 200 riures are carefully Colored. 
Complete in 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, $10, 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


CONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTA: 
ments, according to the most correct coples of the au- 
thorized version. With many thousand Critical, Explan, 
atory, and Practical Notes: Also, References, Readings- 
Chronological Tables, and Indexes. Ilustrated by a su- 
perb series of Engravings, from the old masters, aug from 
original desigus, by Joux Mantis, K. L. Complete in 
38 parts, imperial sto, $37.50, 340, and $50. 5 

it is a noble and beautiful edition of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. No copy has ever been placed before us distinguish- 
ed by so many excellences."'— London Art Union, 

‘A splendid and cheap Bible.“ — London Literary 
Gazette. 

“This is the most splendid Bible which it has ever been 
gor good fortune to see published.“ — Windsor and Eton 

xpress. 

Onc of the most nseful, as well as one of the most 
handsome editions of the Eible.“ — Baptist Magazine. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
RACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCEL- 


laneous; with Editorial Preraces and NOTES, sud an 
Ersay on Mix vas GENIUS, Times, And CONTEMPO- 
Kanes. By Georoe UFFOR, Editor of The Pilgrun's 
Progress, for the Hanseni Krolly's Society, Ke. With 
numerous Illustrations. first Complete Edition. Com- 
plete in 25 parts, J vòls., super-royal 5vo, cluth, $15.40. 


SEPARATE ISSUES. 


To mect the wants of those who already possess the 
Allegorical Works of Gonvan, the Publishers divide the 
tehole Works into two separate issues. 


1. Tun EXPERIMENTAL, DOCTRINAL, and PRACTICAL 
Wonks, With /ilustrations. %2 parts, 2 vols.,super-royal 
8yo, $5.50. 


2. THE ALLEGORICAL, FIGURATIVE, and SYMBOLICAL 
Works, With Numerous Illustrations. Is parts, 1 vol. 
Svo, Cloth, 85.00. 

„A complete edition of Bunyan's Writings, in which 
nothing known to be his has been omitted, in which 
Standard texts have only been used, and in which orit- 
ical and historical notices are furnished of every sopa- 
rate work which fell rrom the pen of the great Enchanter, 
was quite a desideratam. We cannot bat express an earn- 
est hope that this splendid and accurate Edition of Bun- 
van's Works will realize an extensive circulation equal to 
Itsimerits.”"—eangelicul Magazine. 


ANDERSON.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 
M EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH 


Female Characters, cintraciny the perlod of the Cov- 
enant and Tersecation. By the Rey, James Anerson. 
Namerous Engravings. Cloth. antique, $1.87); calf extra, 
antique, bevelled boards, 88.30. 

It will be an inmense favorite with all who can appre- 
ciate tue morally sublime."*—-Glusgow Lraminer. 


ANDERSON. LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 
MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALE 


Characters belonging to the period of the Reformation. 
Sy the Kev. James Anderson, author of Ludics of the 
Covenant. Numerous Mlustrations, from drawings by 
James Godwin and J. W. Archer. Cloth, antique, $3,26. 


ANDREW.— A CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


DEING an Alphabetical Account of the various Diseases 
incident to the Haman Frame; with Directions for 
their Treatment, and for performing the more simple ope- 
rations of Surgery. With instructions for preparing and 
adunistering Medicines, Ko., Ke. By Thomas Andrew. 
M. D. Illustrated with Engravings of wood and steel. 
17 parts, royal 8yo; cloth, $4.00. 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


OW MILITARY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 
tr he landi t Julius Cue: 6 tate 
dle ae landing ot Shs Caesar Ml the yeas Lote 


ACASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS; 
ONTAINING UPWARDS OF 700 EXTRACTS 


in Poetry and Prose, from nearly three hundre f 
rent Authors, Mlastrated by twenty-five e 
24 parts, and In 4 vols., elegantly bound in cloth. $7.00. 


CHAMBERS.-A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN, 


DITED by Ropznt Cuamnens. New Ed ri 
Eana contuuea to R ee 
pentic J'ortraits, aud Five Engrayed 1 X 
gilt, medium 8yo., J div., 814.88. e OH 


COUTS.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TAI- 
LOR’S CUTTING ROOM. 
E > 20 7 Y 
FENG A dee Son MANE ora 7905 
of lite, Ke. By Joseph Couts. With numerous Plates 
and Diagrams; demy 4to, cloth. 87,80. 


D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. 
INTANSLATE D D. TT: A 
TINS BAEN D T BS AEREE Y iy a AR 
De. D'Aubigne Large type, numerous Notes, notin 
99 81 caon 155 forty Illustrations, beautifully Engraved 
on Steel. 88 . 


D’AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION, 


MER: > SAME T S 

Ez ee ee eee 
ranura panteg in small but clear type, 1 val, cloth 
exira. $2.00. 


GOLDSMITH.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH; 


COMPRISING CITIZEN OF THE WO ly 
Vicar of Wakefiell, Poetical Works, Comedics, Ee 
Says, se. withan Essay on his Life and Writings, inos: 
trated by thirty: seven beautiful engravings on wood, 
from designs by W. Harvey andW. BB. Scott. 2 vols, 
foolscap SVo, cloth; $2.50. 


GRIER.—THE MECHANICS’ POCKET 


DICTIONARY + 

LING COMPLETE NOTE-BOO OF 
Technical Terms, Rules, and Tables, useful in the Me 
chanical Arts. Illustrated by Engravings of Machinery, 
anıl nearly 200 cuts and diagrams on wood, Tenth edition, 
Cloth, $2.25, 


JOSEPHUS._THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 
JOSEPHUS; 


Win MAPS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
4 vols., demy 8yo, cloth, 20s.; 96.60, 


KNOX.—-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JOHN KNOX. Wilt INTRODUCTIO 
and Nures, by Wm, M’Gavin, ortraits. 1 Yol 


cloth, $3.25. 


REID.—TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH- 
MAKING, 


MEORETICAL N PR . 
T We Ke. Ke rc aue eee e Kola 
Plates, and Vignette Title. Noyal Svo, cloth, $5.25. 


REPUBLIC OF LETTERS, 


SELECTION IN POETRY AND PROSE, 
from the Works of the most eminent Writers, wit 
many Original pleces. By the Editor of the ‘ Casquet of 
Literary Gems.’ 2% beautiful Ulustrations, 4 vols, cloth, 
extra, glit edges, $5.00. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, — A new first-class Weekly 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 
the Arts; to entertalnment, improvement, and progress 
Designed to encourage a spirit of hope, manliness, and 
self-reliance, and activity among the people; to point out 
the means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and 
illustrate the ioading ideas of the day; to record all signs 
of progross and to advocate political and industrial rights 
for all classes, 


Tt contains Essays—Ilistorical, Biographical, ang Des- 
criptive. Sketches of Travel aud Adventure, Poetry, 
Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc.; articles on Science, Ag- 
riculture, Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General 
News, and overy tople which ia of luportance or interest, 
all combining to render it one of the best family Newapa 
pers inthe World. Published weekly, at two dollars a 
year in advance. BY FOWLERS and WELLS. 

008 Broadway, N. Y, 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
A Kepository of Science, Literature, and General Intelll- 
gence; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Mech * 
Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures w 
are Calculated to reform, elevate, and Improve mankind, 
Illustrated with numerous portralts and other engravings. 
At one dollar a year. 

“A Journal containing such a mass of Interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and iotercats of man, 
written in the clear and lively atyle of its practised editors, 
and afforded at the * ridiculously low price’ of one dol 
lar a year, must succeed in runn vg up its present large 
circulation to a much higher Hure. F -v. T. Tribune. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to the publishers, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
308 Broadway, New York, 


LIKENESS OF THEODORE PARKER, 


0 H. Bratyann, of Boston, has lately issued a 
characteristic likeness of this bold Reformer, 
Itis alarge size, Lithographic picture, and fin- 


Se 


ished in the finest style of the Art, Price, One 
Dollar. For sale by Beta Mansu, 15 Frank- 
lin street. 


— 


A Paper Debated to the Elevation of Coman. 


“OUT OF THE GRE AT 


HEART OF NA ATURE 


ve n 
THE UNA, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT ROSTON, MASS, 


te Tens :—One Dollar per annum, in advance. 
SIX COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS, $5.00. 


To these terms ait 12 cts. for the Provinces, and 25 cts. for 
England, for the pre-payment of postage. 


ADDRESS $, 0. HEWITT, PUBLISHER, 15 FRANKLIN STREET. 


All comunications for the paper should be 
addressed to the editor, 


Mus. Pavurna W. Davis, Providence, R. I. 


Damant k Moons, Printers, 16 Devonshire Street, Howton, 


THIS PICTURE AND THAT. 


TALES OF COMMON LIFE, 


BY MES. F. D. GAGE. 

“Well, she’s gone at last,“ said old nurse 
Bailey, as she lifted herself heavily and wear- 
ily step by step up the little flight of stairs, 
before Mrs, Rudd's door. 

“Gone at last; gone at last. I knew it 
would be so; all them children left for some 
body else to take care of—and you ought to 
see how they all take on. One would think 
that Edward Tivott had never thought before 
in all his life that poor Agnes could die. He 
might a know'd that flesh and blood could n’t 
stand it to do as she had to do for years. So 
many childre, so much work and so little 
rest or sleep; poor thing. poor thing, she'll 
have a long rest now, I’m thinking.” 

“ But nurse,” said good Mrs. Rudd, “ don’t 
you think it is better so, than that the father 
should have gone and left the mother to strug- 
gle alone, with such a burden? Oh it’s a 
terrible thing to be left a widow,” and a cold 
chill passed over the frame of the speaker, 
and her dreamy eye, swimming with tears, 
told of hard and bitter memories tugging at 
her heart-strings. 

“ Well, I just do n't,” said the old lady, who 
had numbered ber threescore years—‘ I know 
better; I've seen enough of them things, and 
hearn enough too in my time. And I know 
better; I know it’s a terrible thing to be a 
widder. Terrible for a widder to be all tore 
up, root and branch, as a body might say, 
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when death enters the housebold ; but for all 
that, leave a mother to get along alone with 
the childre—sbe’ll work and turn and twist 


and get on some how, and rear them up and | 


make men and women on’em, when men 
folks wont seem to be able to get along at all: 
it's nature. I can't see, for the soul of me, 
what Tivott’s a-going to do; I believe it 
helped to carry Agnes off, thinking about it. 
Many a time I found her a crying, and I 
used to tell her, to comfort her like, she 
must n't fret. The Lord would take care on 
“em — they would always find somebody to 
look after them. ‘Ob! I know that? she 
used to say, ‘but nurse, it wont be a mother, 
and to go and leave them now—now when 
they all need me so much—I can hardly tell 
which the most—my poor wee babe, or dear 
little Annette—who will bave to bear such 
heavy burthens when I am gone. Edward 
don’t think, Mother Bailey; he is too busy 
with his shop, his polities and such things, 
to think of these little matters, as men call 
them. He don’t know what women and 
children need; and then [the big tears would 
roll down her cheeks. Itwas enough to make 
one’s heart ache; it did miné, many a time, to 
see how she clung to her children. And be- 
tween you and I, Mrs. Rudd, I do believe, if 
she'd had half a chance, she might have lived 
and stayed with them. But Ned wanted to 
get along, and thoyght hired girls cost too 
much. And so she worked night and day. I 


don’t say she had to. But then, you know, a 
wife likes to please a husband, and not be 
thought a burden. It’s all wrong, it’s all wrong, 
Mrs. Rudd. It's all wrong, and folks will 
learn better some day. There aint a farmer 
in the country that expects his cow to raise 
the stock, furnish cheese and butter and plough 
the field too.” 

“Why, mother Bailey, how can you talk 
so? it is impious to compare those * born in the 
image of God’ to his meaner creatures "— 
| said Mrs. Rudd, shocked at the old lady's 
plain speech. 


«I didn't compare ch not I—I only 
meant to say, that a brute would not bear what 
is too often put upon a delicate, tender 
woman!” 

But the men aint to blame for all these 
things,” responded Mrs. Rudd. 

“May be not, may be not. But I take 
it, while man is the head of the honse, 
and is made leader in the team, that his wife 
will have to keep up and help draw the whole 
load, and carry her own burthens-too, if he 
never stops to think of her wants and weak- 
nesses. But that’s neither here nor there; I 
came over for Mr. Tivott, to ask you if you 
thought your sister Redmond would n't take 
the baby a few days; till he could look round 
for a nurse.” 

“T think she would,” said Mrs. Rudd 
thoughtfully. “I will go and see.” 

„Well, I wish you would, for I must go back. 
Tivott is nigh about distracted, and the chil- 
dren topsy turvy. I tell you I have been a 
nurse thirty years—and many a sad sight I've 
seen in my day. But the worst and sad- 


| dest of all, is to see little ones without a 


mother.” And with a long-drawn sigh the 
old woman hobbled down the steps, mutter- 
ing, “It’s all wrong, all wrong.” 

„All wrong—all wrong;“ murmured Mrs. 
Rudd, as she tied on her bonnet. “ Else why am 
Ia widow? Why, why has the black mourning 
veil hung over my face for ten years? Itwasa 
reckless ambition that killed my husband, A 
poisonous drug that made Williea cripple. A 
close school-room and tight garments, that laid 
my darling Mary, my first-born, in the grave, 
My own ignorance, my own want of vigor, 
strength and energy, that made my three 
babes dwindle and die, like plants without 
root. Oh! yes, all is wrong all is wrong 
or young mothers would not so often die; 
young fathers leave their wives alone to 
struggle; and young children pass away be- 
fore their time. It is all wrong.” 

While Mrs. Rudd and her sister are settling 
the details about the baby, we will tell the tale of 
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each, They were the daughters of a specula- 
tor, who though not rich, had yet enough to 
make life easy and comfortable, and when 
they married, to give each of them a few 
thousand dollars, which set their husbands up 
in business. Mr. Rudd followed his father-in- 
law's business; was ambitious to gain wealth, 
speculated largely, recklessly ; spent days and 
nights without sleep or rest, overtasking mind 
and body ; mortgaged his property, strained bis 
credit, was called immensely rich in his village, 
lived high, drank, or stimulated, to be able to 
do more than others; had the apoplexy; 
lived two years a helpless idiot, and died 
irrecoverably insolvent. And his wife, with 
three children remaining out of seven, and 
one a hopeless cripple, from effects of calo- 
mel, lived in a small house that bis creditors 
had kindly allowed her, and worked for her 
children and self as best she could. Mr. 
Rudd had been dead five years, yet with 
all her troubles and a series of misfortunes in 
the way of sickness and death, she had so far 
kept the even tenor of her way—sent the 
children to school, and still gathered them 
home at nightfall, and made them feel the 
blessings of home and mother. 

Mrs. Redmond married a young farmer, 
poor in worldly goods, but grandly rich in 
physical strength and energy. His wife gave 
him a devoted heart and three thousand dol- 
lars, with which he purchased a farm near the 
village, and erected a comfortable house. A 
kinder heart, a more generous and noble 
nature could not often be found. Lizzie, his 
wife, was his idol. 
ous was he, that his society was sought for, 
and he was always importuned, when he came 
to the village, to stay in the evening, and 
usually a party of friends met to enjoy his 
social mood. 

But why trace the fate of the victim of 
intemperance, step by step, from the highest 
point of manliness and happiness, to the 
lowest depth of woe? Health, happiness were 
sacrificed, and the home which her money 
had purchased would soon have followed, 
had not the demon that lingers in the glass 
worked with too strong a hand. Delirium 
tremens ended his career while their sixth 
child was yet unborn. 

“ Now you sce the use in the law that gives 
a wife one third of her husband's estate,“ 
said the pompous Peter Reed, the justice. 
“If it were n't for that, Mre. Redmond would 
not have a cent. It beats all how Redmond 
has spent that property.” 

“ Yes, I see, "replied his wife, “the use of 


So witty, musical and joy- | 


| man. 


giving a wife one third of what should be all | 


her own, A pretty living Lizzie Redmond 
will get, from one third of the pitiful remnant 
that is left.” 


In a few days, the homestead was sacked by 


the officers of the law, all the choice relics of 
former wealth were sold. His watch, which she 
had given him, once her father’s; costly furni- 
ture made valuable by time, heir-looms of the 
family, the old clock that ticked on the mantel 
in her father’s time, the great looking-glass that 
had been her grandmother's, all went. All this 
was necessary to satisfy creditors, and she 
could not afford to keep them. It was not 
enough, that sorrow and shame had been for 
years pressing their iron into her soul, but 
now in this last hour of anguish, must she be 
hunted from her home, and take her place on 
one corner of the farm, in a small dwelling, 
which she had chosen as her third. She 
asked, imploringly, to be left with the control 
of the whole (for she was ignorant of law.) 
Said she had kept her husband’s books, and 
the farm had been mostly carried on under 
her direction for years. She was sure if they 
would leave it to her, she would pay the 
creditors, and redeem it all, and preserve 
it for the children. But she was answered, 
The Jaw will not allow it. The husband and 
wife are called one in law, and while he lived, 
though he rolled in the gutter while she man- 
aged the farm, the law disturbed her not; and 
poor Lizzie found that the beastly carcass of 
a drunkard, while the breath of life animated 
it, was yet a protection against the law. 
They were one while he lived. When he 
died, she was the representative of one third 
of his dead dignity, dwing her natural life. 
True, the mercies of law allowed her to live 
one year rent free” in her own house. But 
the tavern keeper, into whose hands it was 
soon to fall, offered her more rent for her 
year’s privilege than she felt she dared to use 
ina house. So she bade farewell to her bridal 
home, looked wistfully at the ripening fruit, 
hanging from the trees her own hands had 
planted, plucked a bright bouquet from the bor- 
ders she had so. often trimmed, wept long 
and bitterly once more in the shadowy moon- | 
light on the old door-stone, beneath the | 
woodbine she had trained—and then, gather- 
ing up her one table, six chairs, six plates, 
six knives and forks, six cups and saucers, one 
sugar bowl an? creamer, her twelve spoons 
and her husband's clothes, &c., she departed, 
and took up her abode in the log cabin, with 
two rooms below and a loft—laying by the 
rent of the big house for a time of need— 
she and her five ckildren. And there in that 
lowly dwelling, six months after its father's 
awfuldeath, was born the last representative of 
Charley Redmond, the once admired manly 
And there in that lowly place, she | 
agreed to add one more to her household, that 
she might gain one dollar more a week, to add 
to the comforts of her home. 

Years rolled on. We have seen how Ed- 
ward Tivott was forced, as he thought, with 


all the liberty given to bim at the death of his 


| complished with womanly dignity and self 


wife, to get a new housekeeper; how, instead 
of preserving the mother’s goods and chattels 
for her children, they all passed into the 


| hands of strangers; and how, with property 


and every appliance that law or society could 
give him, he fuiled to do justice to the children 
of his first marriage. We wish not to por- 
tray extremes. He was as good an econo- 
mist and as industrious a man as the common- 
ality. His second wife was a good woman, 
with hands and heart full of her own cares 
and her own blessings. Did the partial law 
of the land make justice and right in this 
case? Did it add one iota to the chil- 
dren's rights, through their father? He was 
the owner both before and afier bis wife's 
death. Ile had a house in which to instal a 
new wife, a name to give her to make her posi- 
tion respectable ; and the world bade him ask 
her hand and win her to him, as a solace and 
help and companion through life. 

Now let us turn to Lizzie Redmond—an 
earnest, cheerful-hearted woman, beautiful, 
loving and hopeful. Hadthe law left her un- 
disturbed, she could, as she asserted, have se- 
cured the home, by effort and care; she could 
have been saved the crushing bitterness of a 
widow’s settlement; she could have escaped 
the cold, angry feelings, which come to every 
thinking woman’s heart, when these wrongs 
fall upon her own spirit; thus marring the 
harmony of her life, and unfitting her for a 
mother’s duty. But the law made by man fur 
woman's good oppressed and humbled her; 
want drove her; and labor and toil to live 
clouded more darkly all the days of suffering 
and sorrow. She had no pleasant home, into 
which sbe could ask a companion, who might 
assist her and alleviate her cares, or cheer her 
desponding heart. Even if she had, would 
society permit her, without cold words of 
scandal and sneer, to have asked any one to 
come to her aid ? 

Thus trammelled, thus broken, thus oppress- 
ed, what became of her and her children? 
Strong in herself, strong in holy duty, s'rong 
in a mother’s love, she rose above all her op- 
pressive surroundings; directed the efforts 
of her children, taught them by the fireside, 
made their little hands help earn their bread, 
and in a year or two she rented back her 
house and farm; managed it judiciously, 
boarded strangers from the village, and after 
ten years of activity and earnestness, bought 
back the whole with her labor, and that of 
her three sons, And again was the interest 
united, and the mother and her six children 
gathered round the household hearth, and 
blessed God, that strong and willing hands, 
and firm and true hearts, could rise above the 
tyrannies of the law. All this bad been ac- 
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respect. Her sons, having no higher authority 
to look to, obeyed and reverenced their noble 
mother. And she, free to carry out her own 
plans, grew strong for her work. Her mind 
expanded with her daily experience, and 
grave men asked Mrs. Redmond’s advice, and 
repeated her sayings. 

Like Solomon’s virtuous woman “she 
strengthened her arms; she considered a field 
and bought it. Sbe made fine linen, and 
delivered her labor to the merchants. She 
opened her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue was the law of kindness. Her chil- 
dren grew up and called her blessed. She 
possessed the fruit of her hands, and her own 
works praised her in the gates.” 

The farm, that was once in the outskirts 
of the village, is now in the city, and worth 
its hundred thousand. Her taxes are counted 
by hundreds. Ter sonsand daughters are rich 
through her. Yet this noble woman is allowed 
no voice in our free land! Not éven to decide 
who shall be the teacher in her district, 
(where her property almost sustains the 
public school) who shall teach her grand- 
children. She owns her houses, but the rent- 
ers control her interests; and she has not one 
particle of positive political power over that 
for which she has so faithfully labored. Ed- 
ward Tivott, though he had never been able 
to get out of debt, or to keep his own chil- 
dren together; who let them grow up them- 
selves, and by thus forgeting his duty, gave 
to the world three almost worthless men, and 
two frivolous, untrained women, sits in 
the councils of the city, and rules, as it were, 
the destinies of this being, so far his superior 
in all that makes life grand and great. His 
second wife boasts she has “rights enough, 
for her husband lets her do just as she 
pleases.” 

Every widow left alone, would not be a 
Lizzie Redmond. Every second wife is not 
a Mrs, Tivott. But the law makes no dis- 
tinction. ‘Therefore, it should be a law of 
equality, a law of justice and of right. 


- Such a law would not oppress the good and 


true, nor sustain the claims of the weak and 
fulse. Will class legislation, one-sided justice, 
oppression and wrong, ever harmonize hu- 
manity ? 


Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is giving Concerts 
for the sufferers in Holland; the proceeds of 
the first amounted to four hundred pounds. 
Jenny is the mother of two children. Won- 
der if it has ever been thought improper for 
her to leave them to pour forth her songs to 
de ight the multitude. 


In every mind, and in every system, there 
is the fruitful germ of truth even amid the 
abundance of error. 


= [For the Una.) 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


Out of sight, out of mind is the common 


nore the proverb, and adopt for our motto, 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder ;” for 
certainly the Una never occupied so warm a 
place in our affections, as during her tempo- 
rary suspension. Most cordially do we welcome 
her again to England, and heartily wish her 
success. 

In the midst of the disgraces and disasters 
brought upon us by the selfishness and imbe- 
cility of our rulers, it is pleasant to be reminded 
that humanity has not exhausted itself on the 
subject of government; that the resources of 
one half of the race have yet to be brought to 
bear upon it. If anything besides the simple 
justice of the case, were necessary to prove 
the right of woman to be associated equally 
with man, in the formation of an institution 
that controls both, it is the great want of suc- 
cess that has attended the efforts of man in 
that department. 

A modern writer declares “ History to be 
little else than a record of the failures of gov- 
ernments ;” and Macaulay, no mean authority, 
on this subject, says that in England“ We see 
the barbarism of the thirteenth century, and 
the highest civilization of the nineteenth cen- 


adage, but in our present mood we utterly ig- | 


tury, side by side; and we see that the barba- | 


rism belongs to the government, and the civi- 
lization to the people.” 


This statement is fearfully realized by the | € y 
| inert and incapable of resisting disease; the 


management of the present war. Forty 
thousand of our noblest and bravest country- 
men have been made to perish miserably—not 
by their enemies, but through the barbarism 
and incapacity of their own government.— 
They died, martyrs to a corrupt and vicious 


stepping stones to high oflices, instead of merit. 
Thanks to a free press, and the efforts of 


Osbourne, we have now ample evidence that 
our soldiers fell sick by thousands, because 
they had scarcely anything to cover them, and 
little or nothing to eat. 

Starvation in the camp, was succeeded by 
starvation in the hospital, where they lay, cov- 
ered with vermin, amidst the stench of fester- 
ing wounds and animal pollution of every kind, 
till death released them from their sufferings ; 
they were then carted in heaps to their graves, 
and buried by men little more alive than 
themselves. And all this time, food, clothing, 
and comforts of every kind were rotting in the 
transport ships, and on the shore of Balaklava ; 
the markets of Constantinople within sight, 


| 
| 
| and our ambassador residing there, who was fur- | 
| nished with an unlimited amount of money to | 


| purchase every thing required by the troops. 


system, which makes rank and wealth the | 


such men as Mr. Stafford and Mr. Sidney | 


The sufferings of these brave men are past; 
but can we look at the mourners in every part 


| of our land, whose homes have been rendered 


desolate, or broken up forever, and say that 
women have nothing to do with government. 

„Knowledge, by suffering entereth.” This 
war has shown us that wisdom is not heredi- 
tary, and has shaken our faith in Lords. 
Whether we humble the power of Russia or not, 
it will, with all its horrors, be a great blessing to 
England, if it teaches the people bow to govern 
themselves. It seems incredible that an intel- 
ligent people should submit toa government 
sọ cumbrous, so expensive, so deficient in 
practical wisdom, and so indifferent to the well- 
being of the people, as ours. But the fact is, 
that few Englishmen trouble themselves about 
it. They leave the aristocracy to manage 
these things for them. They do not recognize 
the fact that all duty, whether publie or pri- 
vate, is imperative, and can neither be evaded 
nor delegated with impunity. A man serupu- 
lously alive to his private duties, feels himself 
at liberty to ignore his duties as a citizen 
without considering himself in the least degree 
culpable; nay, many men make a merit of 
abjuring politics when they marry, because 
they interfere with domestic duties, and take 
them from their wives. Thus the exclusion 
of women from political and civil rights, is not 
only an injustice to herself, but it bas a most 
injurious effect on the exercise of those rights 
by men. 

The body politic, lowered in tone, and weak- 
ened by the loss of so many members, becomes 


head is affected, and bad government is the 
natural consequence. When abuses become 
unbearable, woman is appealed to; she is told 
that she is the guardian of public morals, and 
in that capacity she is expected todo any- 
thing and every thing that is required of her. 
But that she may not go out of her sphere, the 
the word politics is discarded, every thing of 
that nature suddenly assumes a moral or relig- 
lous aspect. 


The slavery in our colonies was considered 


la political institution, till the women were 


called upon to assist in abolishing it; then it be- 
came a question of morality and religion. 

When the women were enlisted in the agi- 
tation for the repeal of the Corn-laws, they 
were told it was a moral question, and there- 
fore the peculiar business of woman. 

It is doubtless the business of woman, 
(as of man,) to do all she can for the 
repeal of bad laws. But, if she is as richly 
endowed, morally and religiously as she has 
credit for, her place as “ guardians of the pub- 
lic morals,” should be in the Legislature, to 
prevent the enactment of bad laws, and the 
sin and misery produced by their operation. 
The occupation assigned her at present, of 
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sweeping away abuses, caused by man's bung- | 
ling legislation, better entitles her to the name 
of his political scavenger. 


JUST AND EQUAL RIGHTS OF 
WOMAN. 


HEARING BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY 
COMMITTEE. 
Reported for the Albany Register. 
SATURDAY EVENING, Fen. 17, 1855. 

The Select Committee of the Assembly, to 
which was referred the petition for Woman’s 
Rights, consisting of Messrs. RICKERSON, 
WELLS, RIDER, BAKER, STANTON, Louris, 
J. BENNET and AITKEN, granted a hearing to 
the petitioners, who were represented by the 
Rev. ANTOINETTE L. Brown, Miss SARAH 
B. ANTHONY, and Mrs. ERNESTINE L. Rose, 
in the Assembly Chamber, Saturday evening. 

Mr. Ricxerson, the Chairman of the Select 
Committee, first introduced to the meeting the 
Rey. ANTOINETTE L. Brown, who opened 
by saying that it was probably understood that 
they claimed equal rights with men, and, to 
retain those rights, they demanded the right of 
suffrage. She said, ever, in the history of the 
world, had woman been denied her rights— 


been the subordinate in all governments. 
Man was first created physically the stronger, 
which accounts for his always ruling. Woman's | 
maternity and her children bad kept her under 
that rule. She did not believe woman would 
ever equal man physically, but could not con- 
cede from this any necessity for a deprivation 
of her rights. She alluded to the first condition, 
in remote ages, of owned and owner, and the 
causes that led to the change to protector and 
protected. ‘This theory, she claimed, must be 
considered that of the oneness of the male and 
female. And she only desired that either 
should represent that one—that both should be 
upon the same footing. 

Man, said she, cannot represent woman, un- 
less they are essentially alike ; and, if they are 
alike, she can as well represent him as he re- 
present her. Why} she asked, if they were 
alike, could not man, for a while, be relieved 
of the burden and responsibility of making the 
laws? And, if it was a priviloge, should not 
they share that privilege ? 

Bat she denied that man and woman were 
sufliciently alike to be represented one by the 
other, 

The laws look upon woman as a subordinate, 
and, under them, man has rights that she does 
not possess. She would not institute a com- 
parison between man and woman. As well, 
said she, may you ask, “ Which is the largest 
—a Railroad ora Steamboat? „ Which is the 
longest—a day in June, ora Boa Constrictor?“ 


| in which it was unrepresented. 


&c. Men and women would not bear a com- 
parison į they were essentially unlike. 

There were rights common to humanity ; 
these, woman could not, unrepresented, secure 
or enjoy. An unrepresented party in any | 
Government is always a dependent. To prove 
this, she cited the condition of Ireland and 
Scotland contrasted. The one idea of the law 
is, that woman is to own nothing—to have but 
a support. She does not get the common right 
to own property, because unrepresented. ~ 

She then returred to woman as a criminal 
and asked if she could have justice done her 
while she was not tried by her peers. No man 
wasa peer of woman. Women never bad 


| life is coarse and gross, she did not like to say 


been jorymen. Either, said she, take back 


the principle that man bas a right to trial by | 


his peers, or grant woman the same; or, at 
least, let each be tried by a jury of the race— 
men and women together. Man could not, 
from his different position, understand the 
temptations to which woman might be exposed. 

Man can labor and be honored. Not so 
woman. She pictured faithfully the temptations 
to woman to commit sins in order to retain ber 


| social position, that might exist, and claimed | 


that man was incapable of appreciating per- 
fectly all these things. Of cur laws she said 
they contained not one womanly element. 
They were hence incapable of judging 
matters of difference between the two. In 
differences between a married pair, woman is 
compelled to come before the masculine court, 
and there lay bare her feminine soul, and before 
a court that cannot understand her nature. 
She will rather suffer in silence than thus reveal 


herself, Since the matrimonial relations exist | 


between man and woman, let man and 
woman make the laws regulating that union, 
and regulating divorce. The justice of this 
was to her very apparent, and she could not 
but feel that it would be granted. 

Miss B. then proceeded to discuss the injus- 


tice of propery taxation without representa- | 
claimed that woman’s moral nature, | 


tion, an 
too, must submit to be taxed by certain laws, 


powers from the consent of the governed. If 
that was true, we had not in our Government 


just powers, for the consent of the governed | 


was not granted. 
What good reason, she asked, could be urged 
to granting woman at once her right of 


suffrage ? Suppose her rights were now granted | 
her, they could not be retained unless she was | 


represented in the Government and at the 
ballot-box. 


A few years ago this subject was ridiculed; | 
now it was attracting serious attention, and the | 


very first principles of right give to woman the 
right of suffrage in common with man. No 
matter, she said, whether woman claimed the 
right, and desired to exercise it or not, it was 


hers by right, by reason of her humanity. | 
| Suppose but one woman demands her rights, 


must she wait till all the rest demand the same ? 
But, she said, there were hundreds of thousands 
in the State who desired the right of suffrage. 
The objections urged to this were, first, that 
woman did not desire political privileges. 

If you have perfect faith, said she, that it is 


inconsistent with her nature to vote, don’t show | 


your want of confidence in her nature by de- 
claring she shall not vote. Permit her to de- 
termine whether she desires it or not. Do not 
cast contempt into her face and that of her 
God, by attempting to legislate as to her nature. 
Woman ought not to be tempted to enter the 

olitical field, by telling her she shall not. 


et her prove whether she have the right talent | 


or not—whether she is adapted to public life 
or not. 

Let this question be determined by trial once, 
and it will be forever settled. 

Another objection urged was, that public 


a low life, but people talked as if it was. 
this were indeed so, she thought woman ought 
to be permitted to seek to improve, to refine 
the character of the political world. She 


| thought it the very argument for giving woman | 


i In the license- | 
laws she is taxed morally, and not represented. | 
Governments are said to derive their just | 


| access to the ballot-box, that it was a coarse 


and low field that needed improving. She did 
not claim tbat woman was more holy than man, 
but that the effect of the one upon the other 
was beneficial, restraining and harmonizing. 
It was this effect that was wanted everywhere, 
even perhaps in so grave a hall as this. 

The womanly presence she would extend 
everywhere that human effort is put forth. 

She alluded to the remarks of an ex-Senator 
of the danger of our democracy going back to 
a monarchy, and claimed that it could only be 
diminished by enlarging our democracy ; either 
woman must be made free as man 1s, or we 
shall go back to monarchy. We may have 
another monarchy, and then out of it a greater 
republic, where all the people shall try the 
experiment of self government. Come it must. 
The application of equal rights to woman is 
seen į fet them then be granted, and tbrow 
down all restraints. The State that first grants 
her equality will be blessed. At least give her 
a reason why she should not govern and repre- 
sent herself. Wherever man can go and be 
true to his manhood, woman can go and be true 
to her womanhood. Woman has a place in 
public life, though a hedge of public opinion is 
planted round it, and iron bars molten in the 
furnace of law, are put round her; yet, when 
her spirit rouses within her, and she feels that 
she has a mission to perform, these barriers will 
fall down before her. 

If women were worthy to act in Government, 
they would soon be permitted to act in it; but 
make her worthy by giving ber the motive. 
She felt sure of ultimate results, and only 
asked for help now, that the world might be 
better now. Woman asks justice, and tbat 
justice will be esteemed by her a favor. She 
Teels that she has a mission to perform; and if 
you see the justice of her claims, that they are 
in accordance with the law of God,“ what ye 
would men should do to you, do ye even soto 
them ;” give her this, give her justice. 

Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose followed, alluding 
first to the fundamental principle of our 
Revolutionary fathers, that“ all men are crea- 
ted equal,” and said, that under that principle, 
all that woman asked bad been granted already. 
She only asked in fact what is granted in 
theory—the right of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Will any one say woman is 
not included in that glorious Declaration ? 
That principle required no sex, for it was 
based upon humanity and mind, and they know 
no sex. Happiness and misery, life and death, 
recognize no sex. In all the essentials of 
human life, woman is like man. Where the 
dividing line begins or ends, we need not seek 
to know. Her claims are based above these, 
and she claims nothing she ought not to possess, 
and she ought to take no less, for principle 
knows no compromise. 

She repeated the idea, that without the right 
to the elective franchise, woman was not secure 
in the possession of any of her rights; and re- 
plied to the objections urged to it. She 
thought it time that woman helped man in 
securing peace and quiet at the ballot-box. 

It was urged that woman, with political 
rights, would neglect her family. She replied 
that she would know better her duties to her 
family, and would the better discharge them. 
It was asked why, when woman was represen- 
ted by her father, brother, and son, she should 
seek to represent herself. The question was 
worthy of consideration, but she claimed that 
even if not wronged by their representation, 
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self-representation would be her right. But 
facts were stubborn things, and she could cite 
facts to show her position. 

The statute-books say be“ and “ his,” and 
in but few instances “ she ” and “ hers.” 

It is said, “ husband and wife are one; ave, 
said she, but that one is the husband. She 
wished they were truly one; if so, there would 
be far less reason forthe claims she urged. 
When woman marries, in almost every sense 
she dies legally. If she commits crime in the 
presence of her husband, Ae is held responsible. 
The laws make no distinction between man 
and man, but between man and woman. She 
ison our statute-books classed with infants 
and idiots. 

The distinction should be between good men 
and bad men, between right and wrong, not 
between the sexes. 

Mrs. R. noticed, in detail, the laws of our 
land, dwelling upon the property features of 
existing laws respecting women. 
to the legal right possessed by the husband to 
take the earnings of his wife,and spend them for 
liquor. The husband has entire control over 
her, and all business must be transacted in his 
name, let his character be ever so bad. She 
desired that woman be allowe:l to control her 
own earnings when the husband did not pro- 
vide. It was just, at least, that the laws per- 
taining to copartnership be applied to husbands 
and wives. The right of the husband to bind 
out the children without the consent of the 
mother, was a base injustice to woman. 

She claimed equal rights for the mother in 
this particular, and urged the passage of a law 


upon these subjects, now before the Legislature. | 


Woman was a piece of property, belonging 
to father, guardian, or husband, transferred 
from one to the other—her feelings lacera- 
ted, from the cradle to the grave. And op- 
pressions inflicted upon woman must fall back 
upon man. Her place was to lay the founda- 
tion for the after character of her child, and 
upon that child would be visited the effects of 
the mother's position and treatment. Human 
rights, human freedom was necessary to the 
ennobling of any human being. The claim of 
woman is not for herself alone ; it is for society 
at large. 

Mrs, R. denied that to man alone belonged 
the head, and to woman the heart, claiming 
that both head and heart were necessary for a 
human being, and that that figure of speech 
ought not to be the basis of our laws. 

Woman never had the chance to prove what 
she might be. Insult is added to oppression 
when man says her capacity is unequal to bis. 
It is yet to be seen, under a more favorable 
state of things, what her capacity is. 

When woman has her full rights in formin, 
and executing laws, her rights to property an 
her offspring, then will there be a union of the 
intellect and the sentiment in man and woman, 
and her real capacity can be truly estimated. 

She protested against the injustice of the laws 
that give the wife only the use of one-third of 
the property at the death of the husband, but 
upon her death gives him all. 
against the implication, from that law, that the 
mother had not a heart for her children’s wants 
as the father had. 

She did not desire much legislation ; we had 
too much already; but only that laws be just 
and equal. Right always rewards itself, and 
wrong punishes itself. 

Atter the close of her remarks, members of 
the committee, and individuals in the audience, 


She alluded | 


sent up quite a number of questions respecting 
the effect of granting to woman the elective 
franchise, which Mrs. Rose answered, in a 
characteristic manner, and greatly to the en- 
tertainment of the audience. 


Iu answer to the questicn whether, by enter- | 


ing public life, woman would not be degraded 
instead of man elevated—Miss Brown re- 
marked that when equals and unequals meet, 
the higher is brought down; but when they 
meet as equals, there is no such thing as evil 
resulting. 

She said there were yet no type-men and no 
type-women ; she hoped not to elevate man to 
the standard of woman, but greatly above the 
present position of either sex. The influence 
of the sexes upon each other is always good 
when they meet as equals. 

After continuing this exercise until 11 
o'clock, the large company in attendance 
dispersed. 


REY. SYDNEY SMITH 
vs. 


REY. ANTOINETTE L. BROWN. 


A great deal has been said of the original | 
gre 


difference of capacity between men and wo- 
men ; as if women were more quick, and men 
more judicious,—as if women were more re- 
markable for delicacy of association, and men 
for stronger powers of attention. All this we 
confess appears to us very fanciful. That 
there is a difference in the understandings of 
the men and the women we every day meet 


| with. every body, we suppose, must perceive; 


And also | 


but there is none, surely, which may not be 
accounted for by the difference of circum- 
stances in which they have been placed, with- 
out referring to any conjuctural difference of 
original conformation of mind. As long as 
boys and girls run about in the dirt, and trun- 
dle hoops together, they are both precisely 


creatures, and train them up to a particular 


tual beings, does not all history prove them the 

same? There is no end to speculations or 

theories on any subject, and there is no way 
| of combating visions or shadows. But of those 
things of which the evidences of our senses 
attest, we may reason and judge. Well, then, 
to let pass that indescribable something, in which 
it is said that all men and women differ, and 
to come down to what we see, and hear, 
and feel, what have we ? 


Man eats and drinks and sleeps, and so does 
woman. He rans and walks, laughs and cries, 
feels joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, and 
so does woman. He loves, hates, is angry, 
sorry, impatient, unreasonable, tyrannical, and 
so is woman. He is religious, penitent, pray- 
erful, dependent, and so is woman, He is 
courageous, bold, self-reliant, enduring, and 
so is woman. He is ambitious, loves glory, 
fame, power, and so does woman. He loves to 
think, reason, write, speak, debate, declaim, 
and so does woman. In fact what has man 
ever done, that woman has not done also ?— 
what does he like, that she does not like too? 
Are not our hopes and fears for time and 
eternity the same? Whiat virtue or vice, 
what aspiration or appetite has ever crowned 
or clouded the glory of manhood, that we have 
not seen in woman too, its beauty or its blight. 
The physical differences we see between some 
men and women, produced by different employ- 
ments, may be seen also between man and 
man. Contrast the farmer with the man who 
has led a sedentary, scholastic life. Contrast 
those women who have been developed by 
labor or accident, with some of your puny 
metropolitans who have never seen the sun 


| rise or set. Theory may say that if man and 
alike. If you catch up one half of these | 


set of actions and opinions, and the other half | 


to a perfectly opposite set, of course their un- 
derstandings will differ, as one or the other 
sort of occupations has called this or that 
talent into action. 

There is surely no occasion to go into any 
deeper or more abstruse reasoning, in order 
to explain so very simple a phenomenon.” 
Here is the opinion of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
the distinguished English Essayist and Divine. 
To speak of a natural mental difference in 
the sexes, was an absurdity to him fifty years 
ago. Tospeak of their identity, is an absurdity 
to the Rev. Antoinette Brown in 1855. In 
her recent speech at Albany before a legisla- 
tive committee, she said she would institute no 
comparison between men and women. “As 
well,” she said,“ you may ask which is the larg- 
est, a railroad or a steamboat; which the long- 
est, a boa constrictor or a day in June.“ Now I 
beg leave to differ entirely with Antoinette 
Brown. I think boys and girls, men and wo- 
men, can be compared. As moral and intellec- 


woman from the beginning were educated 
precisely alike, man would still be the larger, 
the stronger. When the experiment is fully 
made, it will be time enough to admit the as- 
sumption. But suppose we admit that man is 
physically larger than woman, what do you 
gain by the admission? Among men the 
athletic, the muscular, the brawny, are by no 
means the great men in the best sense of that 
word, neither are they the strongest physically. 
The sight of a small man whipping a large 
one is not uncommon. The force of will has 
much more to do with strength than the size 
of the frame, the impelling organs of the brain 
than the size of the arm and chest. By far 
the greater proportion of distinguished men, of 
generals, statesmen, and philosophers, have 
been small men of fine nervous organization 
and exquisite sensibilities. Look at Napoleon, 
Lord Nelson, Guizot, Hamilton, Burr, Adams, 
Channing, Emerson and Seward. So, slould 
we grant man the superiority of the ox, we 
should but prove him an inferior order of be- 


ing. Much stress is laid on the phrenological 
| difference. All that phrenology proves is that 
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most developed. If sex alone shapes the head, 
then there can be no exception to the rule. 
But if you can produce a female that a phre- 
nologist, blinded, cannot tell the sex, then the 
rule falls through, and you show that education 
and not sex made the difference. There is 
nothing more common than to hear a phrenolo- 
gist say to a woman who has a large, well-de- 
veloped brain, You have a man’s head ; and to 
a man whose brain is small, with large philo- 
progenitiveness and a perceptive intellect, You 
have a woman's head. 

Men and women are not so unlike in person 
either, but by skilful dressing the one may 
pass for the other. George Sand, the assumed 
name of the distingushed Madame Dudevant, 
has travelled incognito in man’s attire through 
many countries and observed society in all its 


phases in Parisian life. There are many in- | 


stances of men escaping from prison in wo- 
man’s attire, undiscovered, and of women dis- 
guised as soldiers fighting in the hottest of the 
battle, side by side with those they loved. In 
children's plays, boys and girls are constantly 
seen wrestling, running, climbing, comparing 
their strength and swiftness. I never heard it 
hinted in the play-ground or the school-room, 
that boys and girls were not legitimate sub- 
jects of comparison. When a girl, I have gone 
many atime from our Academy gate to the 
belfry, snowball in hand, to punish a boy for 
washing my face. The girls in my native 
village not only tried strength with boys in the 
play-ground,but we measured lances with them, 
in the sciences, languages, and mathematics. 
In studying Algebra and Geometry, in reading 
Virgil or the Greek Testament, I never found 
out the difference in the male and female mind. 
In those days there was no feminine way of 
extracting the cube root of x, y, z; no mascu- 
line way of going through all the moods and 
tenses of the verbs Amo and Tupto. We 
have had so much sentimental talk in all our 
woman’s conventions, by the friends of the 
cause, about the male and female element, and 
by outsiders, on woman's sphere, her mission, 
her peculiar duties, &., that I should like to 
have all this mysterious twaddle thoroughly 
explored ; all these nice shades of differences 
fully revealed. It is not enough to assert that 
there always has been, is, and always will be 
a difference. The question is, What is it ? 
E. C. 8. 


— 0 o 
The road is long, but the way is clear. 
Thought isa rapid traveller. There are in- 
tellectual railroads and moral telegraphs in 
progress. There is progress even in retrogres- 


the organs that are the most exercised are the 


sion. The course of thought is like that of | 


the heavenly spheres, an onward spiral, an 
advancing revolution, but there is neither 
pause nor repetition. 
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The deepn‘ing shadows of a winter’s night 

Fell grey and heavy through a lonely chamber ; 
The fading fire sent out a fitful light, 

And fiercely blew the breezes of November :— 
The while a young girl sat and read the story 
Of Hercules—that Demi-god of glory. 


Aud long she linger’d o'er the mythic tale— 

The “seven labors ” hor high beart onchanted; 
A deep-cy'd, Monder girl was she, and pale 

By the resistless force of Genius haunted ! 
Yot feeble, friendless, poor, and soul-dejected,— 
The Immortal Spirit pined till now neglected! 


Through the dim shadows of that silent room 

The Inner Life-flamé rose up faintly burning 
The straggling light pierced through the imperfect 

gioom, 

And in that moment came the point of turning! 
Her destiny at once had come upon her 
She questioned not,—but took its duties on her! 

ee 8 16. 6_e 0610 8 ©@-:9 16 2 68 
Flame up no more! the fires of youth are out! 

And from its ashes, Plinlx-Iike, arises 
The stronger life! Away with fear and doubt, 

The Will and Must at length have made a crisis! — 
Now—forthwith steps the self-dependent woman 
Bearing the light that is her footstep to illumine ! 


Henceforth she reads tho Law to her own mind, 
And follows it with fix’d, concenter d vislon ; 
Faith, Courage, Hope, Duty, and Truth combined, 
To cheer her in this Heaven-appoluted mission ; 
With calm, clear, introverted gaze, she teeing 
The one determined purpose of her being! 


Thus standing on the Battle. Field of Life, 
She knows what is appointed her to suffer ; 
Sho hears the call that summons to the strife, 
And qualis not when the rocky road grows rough- 
cr:— 
But her clear eyes look out from the material 
Up to the starry height of God's ethereal * 


The classic legend found its parallel 

Tn her changed life! not wholly world-forsaken 
The power and spirit that of eld did dwell 

In him of Tyrinthus :—and she has taken 
Hope, Faith and Courage, to work out the power 
To do and be thrcugh every changeful hour! 


Meanwhile beneath the mind's superior will 
Her Heart beat trao to its most loyal nature; 
Tender and loving, it could melt, and thriil 
In pity for the sufferings of God's creature : 
True to the lowliest, as the loftiest duty, 
She gave to each its own harmonious beauty! 


And though the first experiences of life 
The fairer portion of her youth had wasted, 
Its hard injustice, falsehood, wrong and strife, 
Prematurely her heart’s green verdure blasted ; 
Still kept she pure her Faith in Human Nature, 
And recognized the best in every creature! 


Anil with a consciousness of innate strength 
(Prophetic of her ge best endeavor 
That all their earnest efforts must at length 
Leave the world better ;) did she pray that ever 
In Woman's holy caure, her Sisters might 
Be faithful laborers for the True and Right! 


| holy delight to stand beside her and watch 


La MATERNITÉ, Pass, March 20th, 

Dear P:—When I received your letter 
requesting me to write you some of my daily 
life, I intended to comply very soon, and in 
fact have made several attempts; but the days 
that commence at 5 1-2 A. M., and terminate 
at 11 o'clock P. M.,are not long enough to ac- 
complish half I wish. 

At present my range of vision is quite cir- 
cumscribed, being shut up within the walls of a 
large Hospital, without leave of absence, and 
only one hour in the day to see friends, and 
that in the public reception room. And to all 
intents and purposes, Paris is a thousand 
miles off; but the observations within are al- 
most unlimited, and the experience certainly 
invaluable to me. 

Thus you see my proposed trip to Ttaly was 
exchanged fora passage in practical life. I 
did not suppose until a short time before I 
entered that it would be possible to come here 
for so limited a time; but my kind friend Dr. 
Dubois aided me in making arrangements by 
which I can stay a longer or shorter time, as 
circumstances may decide. So I at once 
turned my thoughts from Italy, not without a 
struggle I confess, but happy in a decision 
that should give me, in place of pleasure and 
general acquisitions, a special and practical 
experience that shall be of use to others also. 
It is now nearly two months that I have lived 
here in the best employment of the fullest op- 
portunities that a Hospital of some 300 or 
more beds of women and children can offer, 
every day of which time has been precious. 
Iam considered an exception to the strict 
rules, and so am much privileged, both for 
practice and observation. Ihave not time, 
nor am Isure it would interest you to enter 
into particulars of Hospital life. Suffice it 
that Iam most happy in all its relations; the 
immense field it affords for professional ac- 
quirements; the intimate acquaintance with 
habits, professional and private, of another na- 
tion, and then the poor class of patients I see, 
though often very saddening, is also very inter- 
esting, and I have withal such a full heart. Jliſe 
that my soul is constantly outpouring in grati- 
tude for the richness and beauty of life. 
Aside from the professional interest, every 
day has something to make me grateful for it; 
something to enrich my inner self. This even- 
ing I have watched the approach of the 
messenger that came to bear away a gentle 
one from this world. When we made the 
visit at five o'clock this afternoon I lingered 
an instant, for it always scemed to give her 
pleasure when I put my hand softly upon her 
head ; and she said, “Vouley vous rester avec 
moi?” I told her yes if she wished it, but 
she seemed not satisfied till I told her I would 
stay all the night if she wished it. It was a 


the play of those delicately carved features, 
sharpened by the lingering disease, consump- 
tion, and the varying light of her brilliant 
eye turned inquiringly toward me. 

Twilight stole softly on and the evening 
star dropped its first rays through the uncur- 
tained window upon her pillow. I felt that 
her sins were forgiven arf the angels attend- 


ed her. Just then the priest came in, put Í 


the cross upon her lips, and said his prayers 
over her; she heeded not his mummery. I 
thought, she has gone, and whispered “au 
revoir, ma chire femme”—but she opened her 
eyes and said, “Stay with me’—when I told 
her that she was going away from me, she said 
Non,“ with her face all brightness looking 
into mine, thea like an infant hushed to sleep 
on its mother’s bosom she passed away ; not a 
shadow rested upon her countenance as I 
closed the dimmed eyes and turned ber head 
upon the pillow and left her alone with the 
angels, Sometimes it is to press the gift of 
this life upon an infant who refuses to accept 
it, sometimes to witness the grief of the be- 
reft mother,—ever something to call out earn- 
est thought. But I must tell you of M'me 


chief in this hospital, a little smart, bright-eyed, 
fair-complexioned woman of about fifty-six 
years, full of intelligence, wit, humor and sar- 


casm, who besides the responsibility and labor | 


of the Hospital, has also a large practice in 
the city. 
In her one sees combined the physician, 


quiet and efficient, the fond mother, and ten- | 


der, sympathizing woman. I see her turn 
away with an unconscious exclamation, when 
she sees pain unnecessarily inflicted upon 
another, and in the same hour, perhaps, I see 
her endeavoring to alleviate suffering by the 
severest operations, which she performs with 
great skill; and I cannot discover that she 
fails in any feminine quality, nor that long prac- 
tice has “hardened” her. It is a satisfaction 
to know such a woman after such a life of 
usefulness. At 6 o'clock every morning she 
makes a visit through the Hospital, at 7 gives 
a lecture to the élèves, of whom there are 
seventy-three, nice respectable girls who in- 
tend to support themselves as sage-femme after 
they receive the diploma. 

There is much I would like to tell you if 
time did not fail, but all must be reserved 
until I see you, which may be ero very 
long, as I have decided to return with 
my brother; before that time I may take a 
little excursion into Germany with bim. Ex- 
cuse this abruptness, and believe me ever 
yours, N. E. C. 


The great fundamental truth of all past 
creeds and systems is the idea of spiritual 
regeneration, and of eternal justice. 


| superintendence of men ? 


To ALL WHO WILL READ ir. Not many 
days ago, there were in our City Jail forty 
women, who had been arrested and confined 
there for real or supposed crime. Some of 
them were undoubtedly notorious offenders— 
some of them had probably been detected in 
outrages against good order and decency— 
and some, perhaps many of them, had been 
arrested on mere suspicion. 

That such receptacles are necessary to the 
preservation of order and comfort in society 
as it is now constituted, we are not disposed to 
deny. At the same time, it is an encouraging 
sign that the spirit of Christianity is working 
in our community; that, in the system of 
these institutions, the purpose seems to be to 
reform, rather than to punish the offender, 
Gladly do we bear testimony to that enlight- 
ened spirit of humanity, which is striving to 
alleviate the curse of crime, by making this 
herding together of human beings less conta- 
gious to the morals of society. Sull much 
remains to be done, particularly for the refor- 
mation of vicious women. 

Is it generally known tbat our common City 
Jail, in which so many bundred women of 
every grade of depravity are confined every 
year to await their trial, is wholly under the 
Such is the fact. 
Yet, to woman alone will woman’s sins be 
confessed. Man she instinctively distrusts, 


Charrier, who for some twenty years has been | E 
* * | 


her. 

We have been told of an exemplary mis- 
sionary, to whom a woman confined in our 
City Jail once said—“ If I only had a woman 
to speak to!” that he took his own innocent 
daughter to hear the fearful confession. The 
anecdote, while it does honor to his sagacity, 
illustrates but too forcibly the truth, that there 
is a reserve between the sexes, which makes 
it idle to hope for the reformation of profli- 
gate women in our Jail, so long as men, and 
not women, have the superintendence of them 
there, And if this is true of the worst crim- 
inals, how much more is due to those unfortu- 
nate women, who, by ignorance or deception, 
have been betrayed into their first crime; in 
whom self-respect—the only thing that sup- 
ports most women through the trials of pover- 
ty and sorrow—has not yet been destroyed, 
and who, by a timely word of affectionate 
sympathy, even in a den of vice, may be 
aroused to puton their womanly virtue once 
more. To such, when the ponderous gates 
of the Jail now shut upon them, what hope is 
left? Innocent or vicious, when they enter, 
tis all the same to them, they must come out 
degraded. Nothing there human invites them 
to goodness; no ties of sex bind their affee- 
tions to virtue. The worst gain nothing by 
association with the best; the best lose every 
thing by association with the worst. To such, 
would not even Paul himself, preach without 
eloquence ? 

Now does it not seem an act of common 
humanity, shall we not say of common justice, 
because of delicacy, to place in our City Jail, 
as superintefidents of the female department, 
women of large experience and invincible 
charity, who may tempt forth that sorrow 
which leadeth to repentance, which now is 
repelled and stifled by an antipathy not to be 


| reasoned against ? 


Our city abounds in high minded and hon- 
orable men. Already the School of Reform 
for girls, is rapidly enlisting the sympathies of 
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those who are ever ready to befriend the 
needy. 

We have no doubt that there is quite as 
much chivalry, and far more principle, in the 
respect paid by men to women here, than in 
the ages of romance, technically so called. 
For with this respect, deepened as it is, in 
almost every man’s experience, by the love of 
mother, sister, wife and daughter, is blended 
the exalted teaching of Him, who dared to say 
even to the woman taken in adultery, “ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” 
Blessed words, instinct with divine compassion, 
cast like a veil of sanctity over the most de- 
graded form of wom:nhood ! 

To the chivalry, to the Christianity of our 
citizens, we appeal in confidence that we shall 
be heard. if no Mrs. Fry arises in our city, 
surely suitable, intelligent women may be 
found, and proper recompense given to them 
women whose blessed privilege it may be to 
check the vicious contamination of desperate 
offenders, to arouse the consciences and soften 
the hearts of many; while to us will remain 
the satisfaction of knowing that we bave not, 
under pretence of keeping the peace, intro- 
duced any woman wilfully to a school of vice. 

Howanp. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Rickerson, from the Select Committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Aitken, Lourie, Rider, 
Masters, Baker, Stanton, Wells and J. Ben- 
nett, to whom was referred the petitions of the 
women of the State of New York, for the 
rights of suflrage, reported that the Commit- 
tee have had the same under consideration 


| and unanimously report adversely to the pray- 


ers of the petitioners. 


Mr. Rickerson, from the same Committee, 
to whom was referred the petition “for the 
just and equal rights of woman,” reports that 
the Committee have given the object of the 
petition that examination which time and cir- 
cumstances would allow, and report favorably 
thereupon, as embraced in the following bills, 
which they ask leave to introduce: 


An act to amend Chapter 2d, Title 5th of 
Part 2d of the Revised Statutes, entitled 
“OF title to real property by ‘descent,’” 


Section 1, Chapter 2, Title 5 of Part 2 of 
the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by 
adding thereto the following sections : 


Sec. 30. If the intestate be a married man, 
living and having lived with his wife during 
marriage, or if the intestate be a married wo- 
man, living and having lived with her husband 
during marriage, and shall die without lawful 
descendants, born or to be born of such mar- 
riage, or of a prior marriage, the inheritance 
shall descend to the surviving husband or 
wife, as the case may be, during his or her 
natural life, whether the inheritance came to 
the intestate on the part of the father or 
mother, or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act are here- 
by repealed. 


— 


The end of our bridled word and ungov- 
erned folly must be calamity.” 


Che Una. 
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Home, April 20th. 
Please furnish copy, says our publisher. 
Yes sir, we wish we were made of copy, like 

“the man who was made of money,” and had 

nothing to do but put our hand into our bosom 

and draw forth page after page, filled with 

“thoughts that breathed, and words that 

burned ;” but we are not, nor have we a mint 

of money, otherwise you should feel no anxiety 
as to where printer's pay is to come from; and 
since the call was made for copy, we have had 


to put our house in order, and call together | 


our household after our long absence. 

Now we, the women’s rights women, have 
been accused by Eliza Cook, in her widely 
circulated Journal and in several other smaller 
papers and periodicals, of having less regard 
for our homes and domestic duties than we 
should have; in other words, we are represented 
as slatternly housekeepers, careless wives and 
mothers, and neglectful of hospitality, “ given 
to loud talking and much gadding abroad.” 

We once made a slight defence of our 
co-workers, and from the delicacy of the sub- 
ject would prefer saying nothing farther about 
it, were it not that we find some fresh attacks. 
The subject is delicate, not because the little 
band who bear the stigmatized name could 
not well endure the severest tests of critical 
housemongers; but because personalities are 
not agreeable. It is delightful to speak in 


terms of general praise, but we are not sure | 


that our friends would like equally well to sce 
their names and virtues all told. We are in 
no way certain that Mrs S., who writes with so 
much vigor, and is so eloquent, and who ex- 
pects to be judged as an intellect, and who is 
giving that, without stint or measure, to the 
public, would be happy in having her private 
life and the sanctity of her home relations all 
revealed, to have her system, order and per- 
fection of household arrangements descanted 
upon; nor do we know that Mrs. M., who is 
everywhere spoken of as the most charming of 
hostesses, the most admirable of domestic 
managers, feels this part of her life to be for 
the public; and as we recall one after another 
of the live women who are working for hu- 
manity, we cannot find one who has nota pure, 


THE UNA: 


| peauliful, private life set apart, with which 


the coarse, curious, outside world has no busi- 


ness. To that, with pen and voice she may | 


give the fruit of her intellect, but the outflow 
of her heart-life is for the innermost circle, and 
on that it acts like the balmy south wind and 
summer's sun. Circle after circle forms round 
her, and widening reaches far outward into 
time. -And what is needed is a multiplication 
of these little eddies in the pool ; thousands are 
needed where there are scarcely tens, in order 
to lift up those frivolous women, who think only 
of dress, or rather who vegetate through life 
and never think at all, are forever hurried to 
death in their busy idleness, altering dresses 
that seemed faultless in style, making one bow 
longer, and another shorter, one flounce fuller, 
and another more scanty, doing up laces, and 
paying morning visits that they have not a 
shadow of interest in, glad when they find 
their very dear friends out and can leave a 
card. Ah! this woman dust lies deep over 
earth. What a blessing it would be if poverty, 
holy poverty, stern teacher, were to compel 
them to labor, compel them to find out the 
object of their creation. They never feel that 
they are alive. Their blood never leaps exult- 
ingly in answer to a great thought; they sleep, 
their souls are under enchantment, their minds 
locked up, and we “Ora et labora.” 

But to return to the housekeeping; we can- 
not write, Mr. Publisher, till, in New England 


| parlance, we have put everything to rights, 


Poets we know make their pictures on the 
brain, and then while they paint it matters 
little to them what are their outward surround- 
ings. Montgomery wrote some of bis finest 
poems in a room from whence he looked only 
on the old broken back walls of brick houses. 
He had drunk his inspiration in the fields and 


| woods, where the sun lightly and softly glanced 
in and out, where the quiet little brooks kept | 


time with the rustling leaves, and the notes of 


| the birds rose high above the minor key, and 


woke in him the song that lives; but unfortu- 
nately we are not so organized; we cannot 
fancy our house clean and orderly, our table 


| spread with wholesome food, the mending done, 


the linen assorted and the supplies properly 
arranged. We must see all these things at- 
tended to, or ghosts of neglected duties haunt 
us, and your wants sink into insignificance; 
but when all is quietly settled we are sometimes 
disposed to talk very gravely about housekeep- 
ing, although we must own that we do not 
believe that woman's emancipation will ever be 
achieved or political economy make much ad- 
vanee, while she is compelled to go through 


| the belittleing details of the isolated house- 


hold, and while every family of five is sup- | that they might bring out some sister or cousin, 


ported at an expense that should maintain five 
times that number in positions of far higher 
enjoyment than any single family can give, 


| sweet, tender, endearing names they give, and 


The same ER fire which cooks their 


| dinner, which warms their house, and the work 


which does their washing, with proper ma- 
chinery would do it for five times that number, 

The strict economy of heat and labor, to say 
nothing of other points, would be a most rapid 
increase of national wealth, while one class, 
whose bones and muscles are of equal value, 


| would not be crushed with ever wearying, 


wearing, kitchen work, and another with the 
eternal stitching of the family. We are per- 
fectly aware that we are broaching a subject 
from which some of our friends shrink aghast, 
and ask in terror, “ What is to become of the 
privacy of the family if we all go into commu- 
nity?” Not so fast, friends; we are not advocat- 
ing the community system, where all is common 
property, for that has somehow become stigma- 
tized as the worst form of infidelity, although 
it was introduced by the apostles, and nothing 
was withheld from the general fund, “for as 
many as were possessors of lands or houses, 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things 


| that were sold, and laid them down at the 


apostles’ feet; and distribution was made unto 
every man according as he had need.” Acts 
4:34, 35. The joint stock association, 
where every one’s capital is guaranteed to bim, 
where labor is honorable, and paid for in pro- 
portion to its worth, where persons can choose 
an employment that is attractive to them, and 
associates in labor with whom they have affin- 
ities, is much better adapted to the selfish 
Christianity of the present, than that old 
fashioned community system that the Bible 
talks about. It suits every way, for it is a 
great saving of labor, a very great economy, 
and every body is struggling for wealth and 
freedom from care. 

And then again we are not large enough or 
good enough to love every body. Love is 
elective. We have recently heard a new ex- 
planation of the “commandment to love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It is love those with whom 
you have affinities; these are thy neighbors, all 
others are nigh dwellers, and we need not love 
them in association any more than now, when 
we gather our very special particular house- 
hold, those of our own blcod around the hearth 


| stone, closing the doors on the poor Irish girl 


in the underground kitchen, alone in her 
darkness of mind and weariness of body, it 
may be too in sickness of heart, for the loved 
ones far away for whom she is toiling and 
sacrificing. The most perfect and beautiful 
instances of self-abnegation we have ever 
known have been among this class of persons; 
and when we have seen them stinting and 
scrimping their young lives of all pleasures, 


and then when they came, have seen the gush- 
ing, warm, outflowing love, have heard the 


the soft cooing voices in which they talk, we 


have been ashamed of our own cold-hearted- 
ness. They are disliked because misunder- 
stood ; their hearts open, they utter their feelings, 
and it is called blarney. They are repulsed, 
and the next impulse, no more sincere than the 
first, is to do some desperate deed. The heart, 
when thrown back upon itself, is far more 
bitter in its action than any power of the intel- 
lect can be. We talk of violent, bad people, 
as being heartless and without feeling. They 
are persons of profound feeling, but who have 
been perverted and ruined by being misunder- 
stood. Look at Mirabeau : he had one of the 
most generous, noble and loving of human 
hearts, but the whole purpose of his creation 
was defeated by the persecutions of his father, 
who seems to have grudged him an existence, 
simply for the reason that he had an ill-shapen 
and ugly body. 


We find among the piles of exchanges that 
have accumulated in our absence, one new 
one worthy of notice. It is “Tue Contra 
Costa,” a weekly published in Oakland, Cali. 
fornia, by Mrs. S. M. Clarke. The leading 
editorials of the numbers we have received are 
on popular education, and are ably written. 

The following extract from number two 
marks the character of the paper. We find 
nothing else to give us a clew to our contem- 
porary’s opinions, but are very well satisfied 
when a woman takes a position, if she does not 
claim all that we do in the outset, we are well 
assured that she will grow into it ultimately. 


As our Government, in its liberal policy, 
recognizes man as an independent, self-govern- 
ing, moral agent, which presupposes a harmo- 
niously developed nature the result of a per- 
fect education, we are at liberty to start with 
the following proposition : 

The principles of our Democratic Republic, 
being based upon the equality and general intel- 
ligence of the people, their unity of action and 
their power of self-government therefore re- 
quire that our Popular System of Instruction 
should directly promote these objects—should be 
a complete system of Education, adequate to the 
entire educational want of the individual and of 
the nation. 


Our present school system does not com 

this object; it meets neither the individual, nor 
the national want, and sense is inadequate to 
render man what our government presupposes 
him to be, an independent, self- overning, moral 
being. We do not undervalue the present 
school system, nor the untiring efforts of noble 
hearted men who have labored in the cause of 
Popular Education in the Eastern States and 
in this country; and we would not displace it 
to make room for a new order of things, but as 
we claim for our brother and sister man, and 
for our nation, a system of instruction that 
shall meet the entire individual and national 
want, we would have the present school system 
enlarged and improved to effect this object. 


=" So God created man in his own Image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them.” 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


In one number we find an able article from 
Mrs. E. W. Farnham against Mormonism. 

Copy still rings in our ears. Well, we have 
as a dernier resort opened our long-neglected 
editorial drawer, and there find articles from a 
few valued friends, with scraps and letters re- 


ceived when we were not permitted to read; | 


but as we draw them forth we find them just 
as fresh and warm now as when they were 
written, and we bless God for all human sympa- 
thies, all holy affections, all truthful natures 
that we have been brought in rapport with in 
our labor for Una. Ep. 


GATHERINGS. 


“ The bereft are not swift to lay to their 
hearts consolation. They are not eager to 
look through the long dark corridors of soli- 
tude and silence for the ray beyond tbat 
streams, the token of a better land, the surety 
of a spiritual union. In the present conscious- 


ent, the tangible loss that overwhelms. It is 
the sense of it that rebukes and repels as im- 
pertinent the voices that essay consolation.” 


by our works. The spirit that is in us, re- 
member that! works its way outward, and 
takes its place according to its power and 
| virtue, either in a marble pillar or statue, a 
house or a painting or a book, in a battle or a 
law, or a murder or a martyrdom, or in eat- 
ing or drinking.” „The just live by faith.” 


Written fiction may be bad, but living 
“social fiction” is infinitely worse. Getting 
Along. 


Unhappiness comes only when a good life 
is united to a worthless one—a living to a dead 
one—a wakened to a sleeping one. When 
one is quickened to fly into heaven, while the 
wings of his mate trail heavily in the dust. 


Total forgetfulness of self will alone devel- 
op that which is most desirable in ourselves, 
either as artist or man; and by that humility 
and forgetfulness will many a feeble man 
leave a deeper mark on his time than the ego- 
tist of mightier power. Crayon. 


Art is not meant to amuse in its high forms, 
—it is meant to elevate, to instruct, to raise 
the minds of us poor mortals above “the 
things of flesh and sense "—to give us hours 
of pure spirit life—Dwight's Journal. 


Better to dream with the studious than to 
sneer with the ignorant. Best of all to feel 
strongly the divine instincts of life, for it is 
given to the heart and to the poet to discover 
many things which to the brain and to the phi- 
losopher are forever hidden. It is only when 
passions and intellect, imagination and reason 
are united in their strength, that the thoughts 


ness is the sore bereavement. It is the pres- | 


“We show what manner of faith is in us | 


13 


are brought forth which outlast the empires 
in which they were first promulgated,—aye, 
the very languages in which they were origi- 
nally uttered. 

Most men remember obligations, but not 
often to be grateful for them. The proud are 
made sour by the remembrance, and the vain 
silent— W. G. Simms. 


The passions are like those demons with 
which Afrasabiab sailed down the Orus. Our 
only safety consists in keeping them asleep. 
If they wake, we are lost.—Goethe. 


Vanity may be likened to the smooth- 
skinned and velvet-footed mouse, nibbling 
about forever in expectation of a crumb; 


| while self-esteem is too apt to take the like- 


ness of the huge butcher's dog, who carries 
off your steaks, and growls at you as he goes, 
V. G. Simms. 


In our next number we shall commence a 
tale of thrilling interest, contributed by a 
Southern lady, who sees things as they are. 


Mrs. C. I. II. Nicnots, former editor of 
the Wisdham County Democrat, recently de- 
dicated a meeting house in Kansas. Her 
pulpit was a barrel, with other arrangements 
in proper keeping with the building, ete. 


All the other great Reform Movements of 
the age, are awaiting the growth of that which 
has in view the Elevation of Woman, that 
the great Drama of Reformation may have a 
finely balanced and unitary denouement. 


The Universe is constructed on the princi- 
ple of Universal Duality, which embraces both 
the Female and the Male principles. Science 
has already demonstrated this law in the Ani- 


| mal and Vegetable kingdoms ; it will by and 


by discover the same in Mineral nature, also, 
for Love and Wisdom are omnipresent: they 
are also the elements of Woman and of Man. 


ProGress is a Universal Law. No crea- 
ture, no element, no thing, is beyond its con- 
trol. Each globe, each system, the whole 
universe of worlds, as well as each kingdom of 
nature, each race of men and each individual 
man and woman, are ever wending their way 
onward and upward in an ever-perfecting 
spiral ascent. There may, indeed, be inciden- 
tal indications to the contrary; but these are 
only some of the episodes of Nature, by which 
the Divine Drama of the Universe gains 
greater variety, greater contrast of elements, 
laws, principles—in their infinite analysis— 
and thereby, greater Unity. For, 

All Nature's difference 
Keeps all Nature's peace," 

Robert Schumann, the great artist, said of 
his wife, “Others make poetry, she is a poem.” 

Tyranny is the most fertile source of pain 
with which science is acquainted. 
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LECTURERS. 


we have been scrupulously careful of giving 
extravagant notices of our friends who are 


ness of praise, our fear of falling into the 
mutual admiration pit of destruction, but if so 


our motives have been good, we wished no | 


disappointment, and know that where tastes 
vary so widely there is always danger in 
awakening too high expectations. 


We are led to make these remarks because | 


we wish to speak of two lecturers to whom we 

have recently listened with very great interest. 

The Providence Physiological Society has 

for five years sustained a regular course of 

lectures commencing in October and continu- 

ing until midsummer. These lectures have 

| frequently for a season been kept up by their 

| own members, and one of those to which we 

are disposed to refer was given by Mrs. Eaton, 

and was of so high an order as to command the 

most unqualified approbation of all present. 

The subject, the five external senses, was 

presented in the cloarest and most comprehen- 

sive manner, and admirably illustrated by 
drawings of her own. 

It was Mrs. Eaton's first appearance as a 
lecturer, but we trust it will not be her last, for 
she is certainly most admirably adapted to the 
work; but we believe she bas no intention of 
making it a profession. 

The cther lecture was piven by Mrs. Mary 
Ann W. Johnson, who commenced her pro- 
fessional life four years since, by a course given 
to this society. 

Mrs. Johnson is a clear, forcible, earnest and 
very agreeable speaker; her knowledge of the 
subjects she teaches is thorough and systemati- 
cally arranged, and her experience in various 
directions justly entitles her to the unwavering 

| confidence of her own sex. For many years 

Mrs, J's. life bas been given to good works; 

and though much of it has been spent in active 

service, she is another demonstration of the 

ability of woman to be a public worker, and a 

| gentlewoman also, for in all respects Mrs. J: is 

a thoroughly refined and delicate lady; the 

| very fact that she can treat of all subjects con- 

nected with the buman organization without 

offence to the most fastidious, is proof positive 

that she was designed for her work; and it is a 

| | pleasure to us to take this opportunity of call- 

ing the attention of our readers to the impor- 

tance of the subject, and to urge upon them to 

avail themselves of Mrs. Johnson’s lectures as 

early as possible. Her post office address is 

138 Nassau St, N. Y. where invitations 

may be extended to her, and ladies will find it 

no great tax on their time or purses to get up 

classes and send for her. In doing so, they 

may be assured they will receive fourfold in 
their own lives. D. 


F. W. 


lecturing ; we may have erred by our chari- | 


From our first number to the present time | 


NEW YORK IS GOVERNED. 

In the Democratic Review we find a 
lengthy article with the above heading. 
From this it appears that the new Mayor, 
Fernando Wood, has set about his duties like 
an earnest, energetic man, who has both head 
and heart for his work. á 

In his message, a bold and able document, 


he follows a high precedent, and announces, | 


that he shall construe the Charter as he un- 
derstands it; and that even where the power 
it grants is doubtful, he shall not hesitate to 
exercise that power for the public good. 
This sounds a little autocratic, but there may 
be more in the idea of kings, and of absolute 
power in the hands of the highly gifted than 
we are willing to acknowledge. If the peo- 
ple cannot govern themselves, they must be 
governed; if it cannot be done by love, it 
must be by force; and so we accept the 
Mayor's message as an earnest of better days 
in New York, and shall expect, if we go there 
to hold another Convention, that we shall be 
protected in our rights to free speech, even 
though we should wear bloomers and mob 
caps. 

The first act of the Mayor towards sup- 
pressing crime is to order all drinking houses 
closed on the Sabbath, and to see this order 
enforced; and in six weeks the number is 


| reduced from two thousand and three bun- 
| dred, to twenty, and the arrests fall off from 


one hundred and fifty, to thirty. 

This promises well; “ the outside of the cup 
and platter will be speedily cleansed from all 
uncleanness,” if his faith and zeal faint not. 

The next step of the Mayor is to “sup- 
press“ (mark the word, it does not even sug- 
gest the idea of seeking to cure a horrible 
evil,) immorality by arresting all licentious 
women found in the street or in Broadway 
after nightfall. Indeed, any woman who ap- 


| pears there alone, is liable to be taken up and 


lodged in prison. The worn, toiling seam- 
stress who may desire to catch a breath of air 
and a moment's exercise, steps forth, and is 
seized upon. A mother may be driven out 
after dark to procure food for her babes, 
her ragged garb and woe-worn countenance 
are no protection against the well-organized, 
efficient police. 

She must not appear in the street alone, she 
must have a protector, against what ? Verily, 
the law. The drunken husband who beats and 
abuses her at home is a shield to her in the 
open air under the starry heavens. Hood 
says: 

Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.” 


Alas! say we, not for Christian charity alone, 
but for even-handed justice, with her steadfast 
Piercing eye. Man sets up a false, blind image 


| Ist and taken to prison; brought before 


» | first cast a stone at her.” 


to balance the scales, after the pure virgin fled | 
in disgust from earth to heaven, and in her 
name he dares to act partially and to judge 
unjustly. We find it hard to believe that it | 
has not occurred to the worthy Mayor that 
thousands of licentious men are prowling the 
streets at all hours of day and night, seeking 
their prey, rendering it really unsafe for 
women of any age, class or condition to go out 
alone. Are men weaker than they, that they 
need this special act for their protection? 
Does the Mayor believe that these women are 
the aggressors? Has be yet to learn that 
there is an innate principle in womanhood, 
that prevents her, in this sin above all others, 
from taking the lead? She may fight, swear, 
steal, even murder, independently of mans 
influence, but she never rushes into licentious- 
ness voluntarily. There, she is lured through 
the holiest feelings of her nature, or driven 
by direst necessity. Law, public opinion, 
monopolies of trade, and all lucrative business 
avocations compelling her to remain the idle 
appendage of man, forever and in all circom- 
stances controlled by his sovereign will 
and pleasure, will keep~ the number of this 
class of women up to its full average. If the 
Mayor would accomplish what he seems to 
desire, let him look into the philosophy of this, 
and not suppose that he is working a mighty 
reform, because through fear he is driving 
these helpless, hopeless women into the dark 
back streets, into damp cellars and filthy gar- 
rets reeking with the effluvia of pestilence. 
Let him remember that we are all members 
of one body, all interlinked for special and 
holy purposes, and that if one suffers, all 
suffer. By stern and partial laws he may 
drive them to starvation, to other and more 
desperate crimes, but he will not lure them 
back to virtue and to God. 

Twenty-three women were arrested April 


Judge Roosevelt, and discharged on the morn- 
ing of the gd, when a large crowd of spec- 
tators gathered to look upon them, to jibe, and 
jeer, and insult them in their anguish ; for who 
will say that they do not feel, and keenly too, 
when incidents like the following occur? 
One young girl shrank back from the gaze of 
the crowd, and refused to go out; another 
woman took the veil from her own face and 
covered the crimsoned cheeks of the poor 
unfortunate, and then led her away. A gen- 
tle, maternal act, worthy to be recorded and 
remembered by all womanhood. 

Were the voice of our Blessed Master to 
be heard issuing a new command in relation 
to them, methinks it would vary little from 
that given in the Sth chap. of John, 7th verse: 
“He that is without sin among you, let bim 


A surging wave from that fathomless, shore- _ 


lees ocean- on whiel they are launched, bears 
here and there one back to our very arms, 
and 


With uplifted face 

They ask a place 

For their tears. 
Butin our immaculate, spotless society, virtue, 
we dare not shield or shelter them. We may 
not take coals in our hands, lest we be defiled 
by them. No; we will gather our robes about 
us and pass by on the other side, to where the 
seducer sits, and on him who has made our 
sister vile and unholy, we will lavish our 
smiles and graces; with him we may waltz 
and polk, and flirt at all times, for by all 
the laws of society we are bound not to know 
that he is a sinner, or, if compelled to know it, 
we are with due propriety to feign ignorance. 
This we are told we must do to save our 
brothers. And then we must build asylums 
and get up societies for the victims, for erring 
women, where they can be kept out of harm’s 
way, where they can do coarse sewing, having 
hard work and poor fare, that they too may 
be saved, 
who hath made you to differ?” The poet 


world; with narrow r streets; n high stone — 
and lofty flights of steps, connecting the lower 
town with the upper, singularly like those he 
may have traversed—for your American is no 
stayer at home, on the back of some patient 
mule, in the Maltese city of La Valetta. He 


bas passed in and out of the five fortified gates, 


| saw it before. Wulle he tried to shake’ off the 


with their narrow sentineled accommodation 


for foot-passengers, reminding him again, per- 
haps, of that narrow portal in the Holy City, 


whose very name, the Needle’s Eye, forms an 
important commentary on a well-known pass- | 
| age of Scripture. He has stood above the 


Falls of Montmorenci, and driven along the 


| road to Beauport, marking the exquisite neat- 


Again the question arises, “And | 


of our Fairy Queen, in whose spirit we would | 


lave our Una always appear, speaks for the 
sinner thus:— 


And ia there care in Heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace 

That may compassion of their evils more? 

There is;—else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men than beasts- But O! the exceeding grace 
Of Highest God that loves his creatures 80 

And all his workes with merey doth embrace 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe! 


How do they, their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The yielding skyes like flying pursuivant 
Against fowle feendes to ayd us militant! 
They for us fight and watch and duly ward 
And their bright squadrons round us plant: 
And all for love and nothing for reward. 

O, why should God to men have such regard ! 


A JOURNEY THROUGH CANADA 
TO THE SAULT SAINTE MARIE. 
“Fly this plagne-stricken spot! the hot, foul air, 
Is rank with pestilence. The crowded marts, 
And public ways, once populous with life, 
Aro still and noisome as a church-yard vault!" 
Susanna Moonie. 
To the American, Canada is a land of ro- 
mance, and the details of its every-day life 
nothing but a myth. Accustomed to form his 
only idea of it, froma hurried summer tour to 
Montreal and Quebec, he is utterly ignorant 
of the wide domain that stretches from the 
Ottawa to Lake Erie, from Ontario to the 
Georgian Bay. In Quebec, he has seen one 
of the most magnificent fortified towns in the 


ness of the French peasant women, who came 
out, clad in a costume two hundred years old, 
to chatter their patois as he rambled along. 
Then, later in the day, standing upon a Dur- 
ham Terrace, he may have followed the wind- 
ings of the river with his eye, stretching out 
on the one hand, as if to embrace a continent, 
while on the other it plunges into fathomless 
depths of ocean, through the broadening bay, 
He has seen the wide plains spread away, dot- 
ted by the few French villages, and cultivated 
seigniories, which are the only signs of civili- 
zation. 
unlucky Censitaires, compelled to bring all 
their grain to the inconvenient old stone mill, 
whose wings were then flapping in the rising 
power of the evening breeze; of the haughty 
Seigneur entering the village chapel every 


| Sunday, only to maintain his right to the first 


dip in the holy water, and the first wafer from 
the priest’s hand; or pouncing down upon his 
tenants in the middle of the week, only to 
secure his unchecked lordly tithes upon every 
transfer of land or produce. The Coutume 
d'Orleans, which he once saw on some foreign 
lawyer's desk, may bave been vividly recalled 


memory of far-gone feudal days, the low, aweet 
vesper chant may have stolen on his ear, and 
from the tennis court hard by, the pupils of 
the Jesuit college, under the cloistral charge 
of men born beneath Alpine hills, breathing 
an atmosphere unventilated for the last two 
hundred years,—bave filed away to evening 
prayers. 

At Montreal, he may have seen the broad Ot- 
tawa emptying its discolored waves into the great 
St. Lawrence, as farther to the Westward the 
wide Missouri mingles with the Mississippi. 
He may have seen in some district devastated 
by fire, the old wall of some French military 
bake-house, bearing the date of 1641 wrought 


| into its hoary plaster, or visited the hospitals 


He has dreamed, it may be, of the | 


by the sight of a deed, executed at Marly,and | 


signed by Louis XIV. Then as he wondered 


how he should fancy wide domains like these, 


or broad clergy-reserves, planted just where 
the most convenient public highway should be 
broken, or fencing in the very spot where a 
thriving town would naturally rise, the golden 
glory of the sun, setting over the St. Charles, 
may have poured full into his eyes, and forced 
him to shake off the revery. Then gazing far 
down the bay, he may have seen fleets worthy 
of his own Atlantic cities, whitening its waves 
and kindling in the crimson light—while far off 
to the North were the mighty hills that skirt the 
Saguenay, and divide the white man’s territory 


from the mighty hunting- ground of the trapper; - 


while to the South stretched winding rivers and 
fertile vales, crowned by distant, gently rising 


hills, and in the far West, the sun had touched | 


broad slopes and headlands, and lighted with 
many-colored hues, the arch of heaven, which 


seemed higher and broader here, than he ever | we bad two universities, one college and a 


for the sick, where foreign women of gentle 
birth were tending the most loathsome of the 
crippled poor. He may have seen upon the 
mountains, a priest's farm, with its pretty 
rounded towers, looking like a Norman cha- 
teau of the twelfth century, lifted bodily from 
the Old World, and set down, red roof aud all, 
under the clear sky of the New. He may 
have trodden with a half-envious feeling, the 
magnificent quays, so superior to the finest 
wharves of Boston or NewYork,—have climbed 
the lofty belfry of the Cathedral, to gaze be- 
wildered far down the magnificent rapids, or 
over the verdant priestly seigniories to distant 
mountain tops; but, believe me, unless he is 
interested in the lumber trade or the wheat- 
crop, he will have seen little of the Upper 
Province, and can tell you nothing of the Bay 
of Quinté, of Belleville, (that lovely little town 
at the mouth of the Trent, which Mrs. Moodie 
has immortalized.) of Kingston, Cobourg, 
Hamilton or Toronto,—far less, indeed, of the 
wide rural districts, reaching far inland, and 
full of inexhaustible, boundless wealth, across 
which mighty railroads are now stretching, and 
throughout which a vigorous population are 
slowly developing a national character. In 
his mind, Canada is a land filled with snow 
and furs, and Gentvese priests,where the sleigh- 
ing never ceases, and half feudal cities fortify 
the borders of an immense territory, almost 
wholly given up to the Indian and the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, the unreclaimed forest, 
and the uncaught mink. It did not strike me 
very strangely, then, after I had lived three 
years in the city of Toronto, to receive letters 
from college-bred men, demurely inquiring 
where Hamilton was. Hamilton! oor Queen 
City of the West, containing thirty thousand 
inhabitants or more, and within two hours’ 
journey of Niagara!—Nor to be assailed, on 
occasional visits to the United States, by in- 
quiries as to how many months in the year I 
could do without a fire, and whether there 
were any schools in our town; our fown, when 


ee SS 
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chancellor’s robe, exactly like Prince Albert's, 
which cost, if I remember right, four hundred 
pounds sterling! 

It did not astonish me, but it made me 
think, whenever I saw it, that an American 
Atlas did the same injustice to this noble 
country, that a European Atlas always does 
to the United States; and I determined before 
I returned to the latter country, to strike into 
the interior, in various directions, and learn 
something of the land that had been my home 
so long, and which the mighty St. Lawrence, 
broad inland seas, and waving forests, might 


soon have won me, American as I was, to call | 


with proud emphasis, my own. I resolved to 
go to Cobourg, and pay a visit to my friend, 
the author of “ Roughing it,” in the very midst 
of the fine lumber region at the head of the 
Bay of Quintt, to seek out the little Indian 
church which boasts a golden communion ser- 
vice, the personal gift of Queen Anne; to pen- 
etrate, if I might, through the tangled wilds, to 
the mighty Sault itself. 

About the time that this latter purpose be- 
gan to take a tangible shape, on a hot Sabbath 
morning of the past year, I wandered out to a 
shaded slope, overlooking our pleasant city 
with its calm and beautiful bay, as well as the 
valley of the sluggish stream they call the 
Don ;—a spot very precious to me, because it 
was lifted up nearer to Heaven’s own light 
than the broad streets of the flat town ;—be- 
cause it led wildly up and down,—over pebbly 
brooks, along the ancient benches of the Lake, 
into secluded amphitheatres, and across soar- 
ing ledges, that dwellers in a level Jand might 
be pardoned for dignifying with a still loftier 
name. Don’t fancy, gentle reader, that benches 
is Canadian for beaches:—no! it is a good old 
English word, and signifies the pebbly levels 


once occupied by the margins of the great | 


inland seas, cut down as they retreated, into 
terraces with perpendicular fronts, and coy- 
ered, for the most part, with tall pines, tangled 
underbrush, spreading ferns, trickling water- 
falls, and halt petrified Kent concretions of 
the mosses and lichens of by-gone years. 
Here, on many a spring morning, I bad 
gathered the Plymouth May-flower, with its 
worn-out rusty leaves, and sweet prophetic 
blooms. Here I had culled the liverwort, and 
violets of purple, yellow and white, the lily of 
the valley, and the three-starred Solomon’s 
seal. Here I had gathered the fairy-like Pau- 
cifolia, the marvellous spires of the pink veteh, 
the orchis and the lobelia., Here,—I may as 
well confess it,—I had shed bright tears over 
a mossy patch of crimson fruit, shining winter- 
green, and twining bearberry, among which 
I saw, just as Ibad seen them years before, in 
a New England dell, —tbe twin blossoms of the 
Swedish Linnwa. Here I had found the starry 
nidus of the beautiful goldthread for the first 


time, had waked the tiny red lizard that we 
call the salamander, hunted the glorious 
dragon-flies -of crimson and green, gold and 
blue, or pursued magnificent beetles that, pin- 
ned into a mahogany case, and labelled from 


Eastern Ind., might have been thought worthy | 


of most learned criticism. Here, too, the in- 


habitants of ‘Toronto, those of them at least | 


who thought kindly of the Church Ritual, 
were permitted to bury their dead, and here, 
perched upon a monumental stone cut from a 


| strange fossil, that had entombed long ages 


since, whole thousands of lower lives, I had 
made loving acquaintance with two of the 
most magnificent harbingers of the better life, 
the Camberwell Beauty“ and the“ Emperor 
Moth.” 

Here, on this summer morning, I strayed 
listlessly, for it was too late for flowers, and I 
thought pleasantly of my coming journey to 
the Sault, one of those points which I now 
knew to be pregnant with the future destinies 
of two mizhty nations, but which I had dreamed 
of from a child, fancying only, how amid 
smiling Indian villages, and pleasant fruitful 
shores, the blue waters of Lake Superior 
leaped down into the inky bosom of the great 
Huron. All at once, I stumbled, and recover- 
ing myself with an effort, I paused and looked 
around as if to interpret this sudden breaking 


of the ‘thread. I found that I bad wandered | 
far from my usual path, had invaded a sanctu- | 


ary of the dead, of whose existence I had had, 
—familiar though I was with the place, no 
previous knowledge. I stood among what I 
may fitly call a“ congregation” of graves. They 
stretched out far beyond me, on every side in 
parallel rows. They seemed to have been 
hastily made at first, and afterwards “ put to 
rights,” in a rectangular sort of fashion, very 
different from the reverential way in which 


| we usually treat the last resting-places of the 


departed. I did not count them, but they 


| might have been counted by hundreds, and 


nothing seemed to have guided their arrange 
ment, unless it were the age and size of the 
deceased. There were no stoves or other 
memorials to recall the names of those who 


lay there, but a slip of shingle, bearing a | 


number, was thrust into the turf at the head | the linen round them, and some who should 


of every grave. I paused a moment over a 
long range of little graves, where I felt that the 
cherished babes of many families must be 
lying ungenially side by side. I rubbed my 
eyes to see if I were in a dream, ejaculating 
half uncensciously, while my gaze wandered 
once more from side to side,“ What in the 
world can they be?” I certainly did not ex- 
pect an answer, but a voice at my very elbow, 
said, “ They are the graves of those who died 
of cholera in 1847.“ I turned quickly, and 
saw a dark-browed, squint-eyed little man, 


| clad in dingy brown, whose sinister aspect 


| it unattended and alone. 


| this whole period, I observed a strange absence I 


accorded well with the hateful augury of the 
sight before me. Slowly I retraced my steps. 
Cool woods, limpid waters, bright berries and 1 
green mosses, had lost their charm for me 

that day, and when I reached a neighboring 

height, I paused once more, to take breath, 

above the landscape, which I had seen bathed 

in golden sunlight, a short half hour before. 

A sort of fog, of a coppery hue, hung over 

the distant city, and I said quietly to myself, 

“Surely that atmosphere forbodes a pesti- 

lence.” 

It was the same the next day, and then ina 
few hours, I heard the cry: „The cholera is 
among us.” It was a long while before I re- 
alized how very awful a pestilence could be, 
and when I did, it roused no astonishment, for 
it seemed to me as if the city government 
had sent it a special invitation to abide in 
those narrow lanes, that they kept reeking 
with stagnant water and filthy odors, over 
which in this hour of fright, they could only 
scatter a little superficial lime. Into such 
places, my walks often led me. It is not my 
purpose to dwell upon the next two months, 
to tell how I seemed to lead a sort of charmed 
life among the dying and the dead;—how I 
walked in and out of houses that I bad never 
entered before, side by side with the Death- 
Angel how I watched by the pillow of the 
outcast and the stranger, while dear and cher- 
ished friends were mowed down, in those un- 
conscious hours, at my side ;—how the planks 
of the pavement grew white under the lurid 
sky ;—how the cholera sheds seemed to stand 
bleaching on the garrison plain;—how the 
hospital-cart was ever backing up, now on 
this side, now on that, to take in new pauper 
patients;—how the aristocracy deserted the 
city, that they could not save, and goods hung 
fading in the windows, because there were 
none to buy;—how hearses stood before the 
undertaker's shops, in rows, to be summoned 
like cabs when they were wanted, and how 
their white or black plumes hung discolored 
and brown from constant use, while the vebi- 
cles themselves grew old and rusty under tbis 
unwonted demand ;—how loving hearts laid 
their dear ones down without waiting to wrap 


have gone honored to the grave, went down to 
All this I will not 
tell, nor how, when I went once more to that 
“ congregation ” of graves, it was to point out 
to infant children, clad in mourning robes, the 
place where a dear mother lay ;—yet, it may 
not be wholly useless to remark that during 


of positive electricity in the atmosphere; 
flowers, cut from the garden or the green- 
house, lasted but a few hours; vegetables could 
not be safely kept over one night; potato Mi) 
plants looked as if they had been blighted by 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION 


OF WOMAN. 


a burning breath; fever and ague attacked 
those whom the cholera spared, and those who 
escaped both, suffered from a frightful want of 
vital energy. There were those who kept 
their rooms all summer, in a state of terrible 
exbaustion, unable to eat, or speak, or move. 
Others were stricken down by it, in the midst 
of apparent health, and found themselves with- 
out any disease that could be named, faint as 
dying men. For such, immediate removal was 
the only remedy, Frequent thunder showers, 
from which ut first we hoped for relief, instead 
of doing any good, seemed to rob the air of 


what little vitality it had left, and when at last | 


a favorable change was announced, it came 
after a storm of such terrible intensity, that 
the firmament, filled with inky vapor, seemed 
cleft far into the eternal deeps, and chain light- 


VULGAR AND COWARDLY ! 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
House of Representauyes of the Ilinois 
Legislature :— “ Resolved, That a five of $100 
be hereafter imposed on any lady wLo shall 
lecture in public, in any part of the State, 
without first putting on gentlemen’s apparel.” 

We cut the above from a Toronto paper, 
not having seen it elsewhere. What would 
be thought of a convention of women, who 
should defend themselves against man-milli- 
ners and counter-clerks in a similar way ? 
Such a fine could be easily collected, we opine, 
from an intelligent audience, and if the reso- 
lution becomes a law, we trust no other notice 
will be taken of it. 


| LUCY STONE IN TORONTO AGAIN. 


ning linked its remotest corners by an ever- | 


varying, but incessant play. In the western 
cities, we were told, men arrayed for burial 
revived during this storm, and its violence 
certainly swept the pestilence clean out of our 
own streets; and plants, fruit, animals and 
mep, all who had suffered from its prolonged 
stay, began to take breath from that very bour, 
It was not:o, however, with those who bad 
been nursing the sick. With the pressing 
necessity, vanished the spasmodic power. For 
weeks, I had given up all thought of the Sault. 
1 could not have set out thither, leaving all I 
loved exposed to that pestilential air. Now, 
drooping like a wilted plant, 1 was glad to 
have the talk of it revived, though the proba- 
bility of meeting the Equinoctial Gale upon 
those gusty lakes, might have damped my 
courage at any other time. 
[To be continued.) 


‘aith is the most potent activity of spirit; 


therefore the most influential upon other | 


spirits and the most sympathetic of universal 
volitions, There is no real faith save in es- 
sential truth, Even in the most abject super- 
stitions, it is the nobler element that pervades 
the falsehood which rivets the contemplation 
of the unsuspecting votary.—Jn/inite Republic. 

Faith is properly the one thing needful; 
how with it martyrs otherwise weak can cheer- 
fully endure the shame and the cross! and, 
without it, wordlings puke up this sick exist- 
ence, by suicide, in the midst of luxury! to 
such it will be clear that for a pure moral 
nature the loss of his religioug belief was the 
loss of every thing. 

Prayer is the fervent consciousness of the 
impulse towards perfection in the future. It 
is the spirit appealing to the sympathetic love 
of other spirits, and is of a mysterious potency 


not to be despised or disregarded by a philoso- | 


pher. But the sons of knowledge hope, while 


the children of ignorance adore and tremble. | 


In a previous paper, we stated that Lucy | 


Stone delivered a lecture, in this city, on the 
Bible Position of Women. It was criticised 
by some students, deeply interested in the 
cause, and in such a manner, that we think it 
necessary to call attention to the subject in 
these columns. 

In commenting upon the 14th chapter of 
Corinthians, verse 351h—“ It is a shame for 
women to sneak in the church“ — Mies Stone 
insisted that the word translated speak was in 
the original Greek, lalo, to prattle, chatter, 
talk nonsense, and so on. 


the original, felt that if that proved anything, 
it proved too much, since in the 18th and 19th 
verses of the same chapter, we find it used 


| soberly —where St. Paul says, “1 thank my 


God, I speak with tongues more than ye all,” 
and,“ I had rather speak five words with my 


understanding than ten thousand words in 


an unknown tongue.” 

If our Toronto friends bad known Miss 
Stone better, they would have acquitted ber 
of any intention to make the worse appear 
the better reason. They would bave seen 
that gratified by finding an interpretation, 
that made the whole matter clear to herself, 
she had not pursued her readings with critical 
care. Had she encountered this difficulty, she 
is not the person to hide it. 

Unwilling to trust to our own opinion, on a 
subject which to believers in the letter of the 
Scripture, is of infinite importance, we ad- 
dressed a note to a friend interested in our 
cause, in whose common sense and critical 
knowledge, we have entire confidence. From 
him we received the following reply: 

Worcester, April 11, 1855. 

My pear Mrs. DALL :—There is, I believe, 
no doubt, that in classical Greek, the word 
laleo bears in general the idea of chat, talk, 
which Miss Stone gave it. This idea appears 
in its derivation the la-la-la-la of baby-talk. 
Phayorinus, one of the early Greek lexico- 


Now there were | 
| some students present, wbo, more familiar with 


grapbers, accordingly defines it “to utter 
words without rule or system.” And there is 
a Greek proverb—“ He who is best /atein is 
worst legein,” which we should translate,“ He 
who is best at chattering is worst at speaking.” 
Taleo seems to have been used for unprepared 
discourse. 

But while this is the leading idea of the 
word in classical Greek, it is not always so 
used. The case is much like our use of talk 
—usually for familiar converse, but not al- 
ways. And in those changes of the Greek 
language, induced by various causes, which 
make the difference between the New Testa- 
ment Greek and classical Greek, the distine- 
tion between laleo and lego, bad certainly 
fallen out and ceased to be. No distinction 
can be traced in the New Testament use of 
the two words. Take Matthew 1x, 18-19, 
XII. $4, xu, 46, as instances, where it is clear 
nothing slight is implied by Jae. So Luke 
xxıv, 32-36. Matthew x1, 34-36, &e.—is a 


| distinct instance of the use of the word in 


both a good and a bad sense. 

But though this is so, the whole familiar 
usage of Greek literature sustains Miss Stone’s 
mistake; and notbing is more natural than 
that she should have fullen into it. If you 
had sent the text separate to a Greek profes- 
sor, who did not know where it cawe from, 
and asked him for a translation, he would have 
said, “ It is a shame for women to be talking,” 
(perhaps “ to be chattering ”) “in the church.” 
The general use of laleo for dignified discourse 
is peculiar to the New Testament. Nor is it 
always so used there—see Matthew x1, 36. 
Tue question is not a new one. Itis carefully 
discussed in the Lexicons. 

Truly and always yours, 


We have thought it best to defend Miss 
Stone on critical grounds, but we wish that 
she and others like her, would but see the 
fallacy of depending on such rotten reeds. 
If any candid reader will take up the 14th 
chapter of Corinthians, and read it from 
beginning to end, or better still, the whole 
epistle, he will see what condition the Cor- 
inthian church had fallen in‘o, without the aid 
of John Locke. 

The sacred love of Christ and his Apostles, 
meant no more to them, than the Baechanalian 
mysteries, and when Canephorm became 
communicants, they turned the Lord’s Supper 
into a disorderly and licentious revel. It is 
evident, that Paul wished to rebuke a disor- 


| derly condition of things, in which both sexes 


took part, and what he says to women should 
be qualified by what goes before; i. e.,“ And 
if they will learn anything, let them ask their 
husbands at home; for it is a shame for women 
to speak in the church.” 

Certainly Paul was not here rebuking a 
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lofty-minded, inspired 
remember also the previous character of Co- 
rinthian women, and then we shall understand 
why they above all women, needed to keep 
silence. To say in Athens, “ That girl comes 
from Corinth,” was to throw a saflron mantle 
over her at once. 

Yet once more—and more truly. Suppose 
Paul truly and earnestly disapproved of all 
women speaking in public. Does that prove 
that we are not to speak now? In his day 
woman was a domestic slave, and only by the 
Cross of Calvary had given glorious promise 
of what she would become. He had enough to 
do with the men of his time, and was not spe- 
cially inspired to control the lives of future gen- 
erations. In the time of the Revolution, there 
were divines, doubtless, who vituperated the 
American colonies, for resisting the Stamp 
Act, on the ground that Christ had onee said, 
“Render unto Cæsar the things that are 
Cwsar's.”. Ah! thus might all human cppres- 
sion be justified by the letter, apart from the 
spirit of the Scripture, while the Christ we so 
libel, looks down from heaven with sorrowful 
eyes. 

We also echo Paul's words, to all weak, 
offending, chattering sisters. Let such * women 
keep silence in the churches "—that the work 
of reform may go surely on, that men may 
respect women, instead of idolizing them, 
justify instead of petting them; and if not, 
then let those of us who disapprove their 


prophetess. We must | 
| Sprripion will begin with the July number of 
| and in waiting for these columns. The manu- 


| tent literary persons, who pronounce it a work | 


| in good season, (the sooner the surer,) for 


| 


chattering, and feel pained by their presump- | 


tion, 
“© Walk backward with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame!” 
C. H. Darr. 


West Newton, April, 1855. 


It is with no ordinary emotion, that we 
record the death of Mrs. Nicoll, late Charlotte 
Brontii, the authoress of Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
and Villette. She was the most eminent of 
modern novelists, and led the way to true and 
noble things. She did not deal with the 


conventional nature of the drawing-room, | 


like Thackeray, but with the terrible depths 
of the human heart itself. We shall have no 
more books like hers. Next month we shall 
give a more extended notice of her. 


c. H. D. 
aE eee 


We understand that it is proposed to hold 
a second New England Woman's Rights Con- 
vention in Boston, on Friday, June 1. Due 
notice will be hereafter given. 

Una No. 2, current vol. we regret to say, is 
all exhausted. This will explain why those 
sending for back numbers, have not, of late, 
received that number. 

A few copies of Una, Vol. 2, are for sale at 
this office ; also, one or two copies of Vol. 1. 


| concerned. 


| Friends of all that is pure, noble, and refining ! 


| 


| will give a new and healthy impetus to the 


SPIRIDION !!! 
Tue Ponttsnen now announces that 


the Una. The work is already translated 
script has been read by seyeral highly compe- 
of the highest order and of the most thrilling 


interest. 
It is also announced that the UNA ONLY 


will contain this work, as the copyright is 
secured. All therefore who may wish to pos- | 
ses themselves of it must become subscribers to | 
the Una. And if such wish to make them- 
selves perfectly sure of each consecutive num- 
ber of Spiridion, they must become subscribers 


thereby only the Publisher will be enabled to 
make accurate calculations as to the number of 
copies which will be required. 

The July nember begins with the second 
half of the present volume, and consequently 
forms a regular and favorable period for be- 
ginning one’s subscription. But all who desire, 
can have all the back numbers of the present | 
volume, with the exception of the Feb. No., 
or they may begin with any number they 
please, with that exception. 

It will also be seen, by reference to an item 
in another place, that our June number also 
commences a tale of very great interest. It 
is therefore confidently expected, that these 
new attractions of our UNA, in addition to the 
more ordinary, but not less important ones, 


circulation of this journal, and greatly aid in 
its permanence and usefulness. 

Every true friend of the movement which 
«the Una represents, is desired to aid that 
movement now, in one of the best and most 
efficient ways—THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
Uxa. Let each subscriber get one more sub- 
scriber, and the list is doubled. It will then 
do at least double the good, and have twice 


| the strength of permanent continuance. And 


to get one subscriber only, is avery easy malter, 
especially to those who really love the cause of 
Woman, as we have a just right to suppose all 
our present subscribers do. No one need say, 
“I have not the right sort of talent for such 
work; “or, “I have not the time for it 1 or; 
my feelings will not allow me to do it” The 
true question for every one to ask himself, or 
herself, is, “Do I LOVE tHe Great AND 
GOOD CAUSE, which has in view the highest 
Elevation and permanent welfare of Woman? 
Having settled that question, no less worthy 
consideration, will, for a moment, stand in the 
way of practical and efficient action, even a 
little out of the ordinary avocations of those 


Friends of Woman Friends of Man !— | 


| tocontinue their subscription. 


| have settled the bill and ordered them die- 


—our appeal is to you.—Will yon do a lit 
work—only a little—and sacrifice a little ease, 
(if need be,) or do anything else that is need. 
ful and useful, and which you easily can do, to 
extend the cause you love, and which gets the 
very highest proof of your love, in what yon 
Do for its welfare? We await your response, 


TO THOSE ONLY WHO NEED IT. 


We publish the following, that those who 
are not informed in the premises, may readily 
see what is proper and necessary to be done 
when they have once put themselves into that 
peculiar relation and condition, denominated 
a Subscriber“ to the newspapers—And we 
may further say, that although the great mass 
of those whose names are on our books, seem 
disposed to do exact justice, in respect to the 
particulars named below, yet there are a very 
few who are either thoughtless or worse in 
these matters :— 


THE LAW OF NEWSPAPERS. 


1, Subscribers who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, are considered as wishing 


2. If subseribers order the discontinuance 
of their periodicals, the publisher may con- 
tinue to send them until all arrearages are 
paid. i 

8. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take 
their periodicals from the office to which they 
are directed, they are held responsible till they 


continued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places 
without informing the publishers, and the 
papers are sent to the former directions, they 
are held responsible. 

5. The Courts have decided that refusing to 
take periodicals from the office, or removing 
and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facia 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


PAY IN ADVANCE. 

In our last, bills were sent to those who 
were indebted to the Una, for one or more 
years; and to these, many very cheerfully and 
readily responded, Many others, however, 
did not respond—not, (as we suppose), in the 
majority of instances, because they were un- 
willing to send us what was due and very much 
needed, but because the sum was small, per- 
haps; and because they were in a hurry about 
something else, and waited for a “more con- 
venient season,” ete., ete. Now, such will not 
take it amiss that we give them this gentle 
hint of our needs, and express our desire for n 
Somewhat more ready response to this, our 
second appeal.— Those indebted, need not |¥ 
wait for agents, but inclose the sum themselves 
(always at our risk, when registered by the 


— — 


Post-Master), in a well-sealed envelope, and 
carefully directed to S. C. Hewitt, 
15 FRANKLIN ST, 
Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY MEETING 
OF PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


Again this Religious Body sends fraternal 
salutations to the friends of Truth, Purit 
and Progress, in every part of the land, 
without distinction of sex, sect, party or color, 
earnestly inviling their presence atits THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVOCATION, to be held in 
the new meeting house at LONGWOOD, 
situated between the villages of Kennett 
Square and Hamorton, Chester County, Pa., 
commencing at 10 o'clock A. M. on FIRST 
DAY, the 20th of Fifth month, 1855, and 
continuing as long as the business claiming 
attention may require, 

The chief characteristic of the Progressive 
Friends, by which they are distinguished from 
nearly every other Religious Society, is seen 
in the fact, that they prescribe no system of 
theological belief as a test of membersbip, 
but invite to equal co-operation all who regard 
mankind as one Brotherhood, and who ac- 
knowledge the duty of showing their faith in 
God, not by assenting to the lifeless proposi- 
tions of a man-made creed, but by lives of 
personal purity and a hearty devotion to the 
welfare of their fellow-men. Slavery, In- 
temperance, War, Capital Punishment, the 
dental of the Equal Rights of Woman, Op- 
pression in all its forms, Ignorance, Superssi- 
tion, Priesteraft, and Ecclesiastical Domination 
—these, and such as these, are the evils and 
sins, which they feel constrained to assail by 
every rightful and legitimate weapon ; while 
they seck to promote every virtue that can 
adorn humanity, and to foster those immuta- 
ble principles of justice, mercy and love, 
which alone can secure the peace, progress 
and happiness of all the children of God. 
To all whose hearts incline them to engage in 
a work so transcendently important and sub- 
lime, we say, come and aid us by your sym- 
pathies, aspirations and counsels, and by the 
consecration thereto of your noblest powers. 

JOSEPH A. DUGDALE, ` 
Marrua CHAMBERS, 
Sipney PEIRCE CURTIS, 
Tomas CUNTIS, 
WiciraM BARNARD, 
ÜLIVER JOHNSON, 
Tuomas HAMBLETON, 
Hannan M. DARLINGTON, 


Committee of Arrangements. 


Communications intended for the meeting, 
whether from individuals or associations, 
should be addressed to either or both of the 
Clerks, viz; Joserm A. DUGDALE and SID- 
NEY Pemce Curtis, Hamorton, Chester 
County, Pa. 

Friends in the vicinity will be hospitable to 
strangers to the extent of their ability. 


A DEDICATORY MEETING will be 
held on the day previous to the Yearly Meet- 
ing the 19th of 5th month, (May) at 10 
o'clock A. M. Theodore Parker, of Boston, 
and Professor Harvey, of Philadelphia, have 
given assurances that they will be present and 
address the meeting. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION 


OF WOMAN, 


DEDICATORY MEETING. 


A commodious building having been erected 
during the past year, one mile wert of Ham- 
orton and two miles east of Kennett Square, 
ir Chester county, Pa., for the use ot Pro- 
gressive Friends, and for Moral, Scientific 
and Literary purposes, 

The undersigned hereby give notice, that 
the doors thereof will be opened for the first 
time, on SEVENTH DAY, the 19th of 5th 
month (May) 1855, the day immediately pre- 
ceding that fixed for the convocation of the 
Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends. 
Theodore Parker, of Boston, has been invited 
to deliver an address appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and has returned the following : 


Boston, 15th March, 1855. 

EsTEEMED Frienp:—It will give me 
great pleasure to be with you on the 19th of 

fay, and make an address as you wish, if it 
be possible. That will depend on the issue of 
my trial next month (April.) If I amsent to 
jail Z cannot come ; if not, J will. 
Truly Yours, 
THEODORE PARKER. 

Professor Harvey, of Philadelphia, has 
been invited and given assurances that he will 
address the meeting. 

All those interested in the cause of Truth 
and Human Progress, are cordially invited to 
attend. 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 

JOSEPH A. DUGDALE, 
CHANDLER DARLINGTON, 
THOMAS GARRETT, 
Dinan MENDENHALL, 
Hannan M. DARLINGTON, 
HANNAH Pennock, 
Jostan WILSON, 

Committee of Arrangements. 


CANVASSERS FOR THE UNA. 


We want at least from fifty to a hundred active, 
honest and efficient agents, to enter the ficld im- 
mediately, and to canvass it thoroughly in behalf of 
the Una. Women interested in the great, vital 
and far-reaching objects of the Paper, and who 
are deeply inspired with the subjects upon which it 
treats, will be preferred to men, though we do not 
object to an equal number of both sexes, in a work 
like this. But whether one sex or the other, or 
both feel disposed to engage in the work, we desire, 
most of all, those who have a deep and earnest 
Joith in the principles and success of the Moye- 
ment which the UNA represents ; for these, other 
things being equal, will be successful agents in 
extending its circulation and advancing its truths 
and influence. Liberal commissions will be allow- 
ed. Address S. C. Hewitt, 15 Franklin st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, M. D. 
cal College or 55 Viiladeiphia, ONice 225 


Office hours from 8 to 
Attends 


CARPETINGS. 

Wx P. TENNY & CO., HarManner SQUARE, have 

t now in Store a large assorunent of FRESH CAR- 
PETINGS, for Sprin Sales, embracing the largest patterns 
of ENGLISH and AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, from 
the lowest to the highest cost poods, m INGRAIN 
THREE PLY BRUSSELS, VELVET AND WILION 
CARVETS, F LOOR OIL CLOTHS, COCOA AND CAN- 
TON MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, Ke. 

Purchasers are Invited to examine. itf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

An important work by Adin Ballou: entitled * Prac- 
TICAL CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. A CONVERSATIONAL EX- 
YOsITION OF THE TRUE System OY ena Socimry."* 
8vo. pp. 655. Price $1.75 per copy: 82.12, sent post 
pald any where in the United States, within 3000 miles. 
Address Adin Ballou, Hopedale, (Milford) Mass., who will 
promptly supply all orders sent to him forthe work. ltf 


MRS. OAKES SMITH’S BEAUTIFUL 
ROMANCE! 


Fourth EDITION XOW BEADY. 


BERTHA AND LILLY; or Tun PARSONAGE oF 
BEZON Ex. One elegant Imo Volume with Ilustra+ 
tions. Price 81. 

The following briet extracts are but the key-notes of 
lengthy reviews, No recent book has recelyed moro 
marked attention from the press, 

It compels the reader to linger over its pages." 

(Tritune. 

„Sparkling thoughts and humane and benevolent feel- 

ay {Albany Argus. 

* More powerfully written than any recent work of flc- 

on.” a Dar Back 

*t A story of exquisite beauty —graceful and fascinas 

A X a ane (Phila. News, 

** We know of one woman who says itis a brave book," 

(Boston Commonwealth. 
*` Fragrant with mountain and valley fowers and water 


5 3 Dispel 
~ Womanly genius under its happiest and porest inspi- 
rations. ** 22 . TAbany Atlas, 


“ A ‘romance,’ but fall of life. It has power; it has 
t Fn! Boston Bee. 
“The ladies will find ita graceful and fascinating pro- 
duction." n City Item. 
Just what might be expected from a brilliant woman.“ 
Albany Express. 
A female delicacy of taste and perception." 
[Ladles' Rep. 
A moral perspective of rare beauty and signticanve,"* 
(Harp Mag. 
“So intensely interesting, we read it atone sitting.’" 
{Cleveland Farmer. 
‘+A ‘prose poem“ replete with melody and imagery, 
(Boston Chronicle, 
„Cannot fall to inspire the reader with noble purposes,"* 
i hen x COhritian Freeman, 
Win be eagerly sou, for and read.“ 
m £ 5 + Ape [Water Cure Jour, 
The style is glowing and im joned,"* 
y 8 z 10 a i [xosh American, 
a s leave a very attractive Impréssion." 
te pence 2 i A 5 88 
* ve a valuable accession to the home circle." 
eis {Ladies' Enterorise. 
“Will be read and find many enthusiastic readers." 
(Bangor Mercary. 
„A beautiful creation," (Boston Transcript. 


The book before us is bravely written. 
i : 5 5 Una. 
“The very best Action we have read for years, ™' 
8 7 (Glen's Fall Republican, 
„Characters in it worthy of lasting fame." 
(Hart. Repub, 
s Planned and executed In a masterly manner.“ 
h t del inate (Wor. Pal. 
t Unique in charactor and elegant in strie. 
a 0 0 e D etnraay Eve. Post. 
It cannot fall to enchain the reader,“ 
It (Oneida Sachem. 
„Wu not be lald aside until the contents are devoured.'* 
(Hingham Journal, 
Not inferior to the best of Lamartine’s."' 

[Ohio Farmer. 

„A work of extraordinary merit“ 
(Kingston (N. Y.) Journal. 
It will provoke discussion and elicit admiration.” 
(Cleveland Herald, 
** Contains many truths found in life's experience.” 
[Boston Freeman, 
„The story is a majestio one.“ (Ontario Messenger.“ 
it will be conceded a masterly efort." 

(Auburn Adv. 
he story is beautiful and winning.“ (Buffalo Exp. 
„We have read it through with anflagging interest.“ 

CPortiand Eclectic. 
“í Some of tho dashes at real life are capital.” 
(Philadelphia Mer. 
“Will sustain her well-won reputation.“ 
(Oneida Herald. 
“The fair author has beon eminently successful.“ 
[Buffalo Republic, 
A work of uncommon freshness and power.“ 
(State of Maine. 
“ The style is very beautiful —the poems exquisite,"* 
CN. Y, Express. 
“i Sho needs only to speak and it Is as good as singing." 

[Empire City. 
It will be found to convey a healthy moral.“ 

(Metropolitan. 
“ Destined to produce a moral and social revolution." 


CE. Boston Gazette. 
Address 5, C. HEWITT, 
10 Franklin street, 

Boston, Mass, 
=.” Single copies sent by mall on receipt of price. 


For Saux ny BELA MARSH, No, 15 Franklin street, 
Boston, a constant supply of the following valuable works, 
at Wholesale and retall, viz, :— 


THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD; or the Ago of 
Thought; by Dr. J. II. Robinson. No atonement without 
Tepentance—no repentance without reform—no reform, 
without works. laper bound, price 50 cents; muslin 
75 cents; postage, 12 cents, 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE ; or the reproductive 
element in man as a means to his elevation and happiness; 
by Henry C. Wright. The present isthe child of the past, 
and the parent of the future. 76 cents; postage, 12 cents, 


ADIN BALLOU’S NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM, 650 
pages, large octavo. -Price $1.75. 


Also forsale, as above, all the works on Spiritualism, 
Antbslaverr and the various Reforms; including the Put- 
ications of Messrs. Fowlers and Wells of New York. 


i 


THE UNA. 


ENGLISH AND OTHER WORKS. 


poe SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE ERA, 
orsent by mall or express, on receipt of price, All lett 
ordering the works, must be Post PAID on FREE. 

‘All other works In the market, whether standard or Re- 


form treatises, will be promptly furnished to order, on 


terms. Address 
eer S. C. HEWITT, 


15 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER ; 

A General Dictionary of Geography, 

PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, SATISTICAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE. 


P Comprehensive ngcounts of the Countries, 
Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 
Islands, Mountains, Valleys, Kc, in the world. In 7 divi- 
sions, the vol , imperial vo, $2.00 each. Vol. I. now 
ready. 

Inthe compilation of this work the most recent and au- 
thentle sources will be consalted, and particular attention 
will be paid to the trade aud resources of the various 
places described, and to the social condition, manners, 
customs, Ke, of the inhabitants. Great care will also be 
bestowed on the Physical Geography of Countries, in the 
yarious departments of Geology, Hy n Climatolo- 
ky Botany, Zoology, Ke, and on the laying down of gto- 
Eraphicat positions and relative distances. 

This work will be illastrated by above seven hundred 
engravings on wood, printed in the text. These illustra- 
tions will comprise Views of Cities and Towns; of remark- 
able Bolldings, Antiquities, Natural Scenery, Costumes, 
plans of Ports and Harbors, and small Maps of River 
mouths, Islands, and Island Groups, Kg., on an enlarged 
scale. See full Prospectus, recommendations, and condi- 
tons, in Part First- 

^ We feel qualified to speak unhesitatingly of the great 
superiority of the present Work to all others of its class. 
— Eclectic Review, 


THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S 
DRAWING-BOOK; 


A Complete Courso of Instruction for the den En- 
kinecer; comprising Linear Drawing, l'roféctions, Ec- 
centric Curves, the various forms of Gearing, Reciproca- 
ting Machinory, Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, 
Projection of Shadows, Tinting, and Coloring, aud Pers- 
pective, on the basia of the works of M. Le Blanc and MM, 
Armengaud. Miustrated by numerous Engravings on wood 
and steel. In 16 pa Tmperial 4to, G0 cts. 

he plan of the work is extremely simple 
out with great ability and judgment, Its general object 
isto teach the method of representing machinery with 
effect and truth, to point out the methods ty which their 
most complicated parts can be constructed peometrically 
and Onished artistically, and to facilitate the comprehen» 
sion of figures of all Kinds when placed in posiuona mot 
readily described.“ Mechanics" Magazine, 


THE CABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT, 


SERIES OF NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED 
Original Designs far Modern Furniture, with descrip- 
tions and Details of Constraction, preceded by praca 
obrervations on the Materials and manufacture of Cabinet 
work, and instructions in Drawing, adapted to the trade. 
In 24 parts, imperial Ato, 62 cts, each. 
The designs are all drawn to scales: and the Descriptive 
Text is illustrated by Diagrams and Details. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC IN WHICH 


the Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farming, in 
all their departments, are thoroughly and practically 
treated. By upwards of Fifty of the most eminent Far- 
mers, Land-Agents, and Scientific Men of the day. Edl- 
ted by Joun C. Mowrox, With above One Thousand 
Illustration on wood and steel. 2 large vols., super-ro) ab 
Vo. Vol. I, cloth, $9. 

Illustrations, on wood and steel, of Farm Buildings, 
Inscets, Plants, cultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural 
Muchines, Implements, and Operations, &c., will be given 
wherever they can be useful, 

“The new * Cyclopedia of Agriculture.’ now in course 
of publication by Blackie & Son, is, in my judgment, by 
far the most important and useful contribution hitherto 
made to the agricultaral brary. In truth to the farmer, 
it supersedes the necessity of (I may say) encambering 
himself with other works, as it embraces the entire feld 
of practice and enge connected with Agriculture, ac 
cording to the latest and best authorities; and excludes 
much matter, to be found in eariler treatises, which caro- 


AND 


fully-condocted practical experiments, and the application 
of science in later times, have taught us toreject ax founded 
in error. Such ix the linpression i have formed after read- 


ing the whole of the 24 Parts which have been delive: 

to subscribers, ro lar as they relate strictly to the Balioa 
and Practice of Agriculture.” From an article in the 
Agricultural Gazetio of January 21, 1854, by CHARLES 
LAURENCE, Ed., the Querns, Cirencester. 


ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE. 


LLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF V j 

from Drawings by Stanfield, R. A.. Rots JENS 
Haniing, Prout, Leltch, Brockedon, Barnard, &c., Xe“ 
With Descriptions of the Scenes. Preceded by an Essay, 
developing the Recent History and Present Condition of 
Italy and the Italians, by CAMILLO Maret, D, D., former- 
y ea nS TADI Eig ae EEN or the 

olleg: an Appollinare in Rome. arts, 

royal 4to, $10.30. ee 


| 


HISTORY OF THE FARTH AND ANIMATED 
NATURE, 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. WITH, NUMER- 


‘ous notes from the works of CUVIER, WILSON, Le 
BONAPARTE, CAU, VAILLANT, LAMARCK, LESSON, 
LACEPEDE, AUDUBON, Ker as well as from the Works of 
the more distinguished British Natoralists. 

In this Edition of the History, the original text Is re- 
tained: but extensive Notes are added on all subjects 
respecting Which new light has been obtained, or iresh 
facts have been accamalated since Goldsmith wrote. In 
Pictorial Illustration. this Edition claims precedence of 
every other; nearly 2400 Mlustrative Figures, on Steel 
and Wood, accompany the Work; and of these, 38 Plates, 
containing about 200 Figures, are carefally Colored. 
Complete in 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, $10. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


ONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
ments, according to the most correct copies of the au- 
thorized version. With many thousand Critical. Explah, 
atory, and Practical Notes : Also, References, Readings- 
Chronological Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a su- 
pèrd series of Engravings, from the old masters, and from 
original designs, by Jen, Martix, K. L. Complete in 
38 parts, imperial 4to, $37.60, $40, and $50. 3 
it Is a noble and beautiful edition of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. No copy has ever been placed before us distinguish- 
ed by so many exceliences,"’— London Art Union. 
“A splendid and cheap Bible. — London Literary 
Gazette. a 


“This is the most splendid Bible which it has ever been 
pik good fortune to seo published.“ — Windsor and Eton 

Xpress, 

One of the most useful, as well as one of the most 
handsome editions of the Bible.“ — Baptist Magazine, 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


RACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCEL- 

laneous ; with Editorial Pheraces and NOTES, end an 
Essay on heran GENIUS, Times, and CONTEMPO- 
EARIES. By GEORGE UFFOR, Editor of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, for the Ilanserd Knolly’s Society, Ke. With 
numerous Illustrations. first Complele Edition. Com- 
plete in 26 parts. 4 Volš., super-royal Svo, cloth, $13 50. 


SEPARATE ISSUES. 


To mect the wanta of those who already possess tho 
Allegorical Works of Bunyan, the Publishers divide the 
whole Works into two separate issues. 


1. Tux EXIT NIN TAL, DOCTRINAL, and PRACTICAL 
Works. With dMastrations, 32 parts, 2 vols., super-royal 
vo, $8.0. 


2. THE ALLEGORICAL, Fiotxative, and STNNOLICAL 
Works, With Numerous illustrations. 18 parts, 1 vol. 
vo, cloth, $5.00. 

A complete edition of Bunxan's Writings, in which 
nothing known to be his has been omitted, in which 
standard texts have only been used, and in which erit- 
ical and historical notices are furnished of every pepa- 
rate work which fell trom the pen of the great Enchanter, 
was quite a desideratum. We cannot but express an carn- 
est hope that this splendid and accurate Edition of Ban- 
yan's Works will realize an extensive circulation equal to 
its merits, "—Evangelical Magazine. 


ANDERSON.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Marrs OF DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH 
Female Characters, embracing the period of the Cov- 
enant and Versecution, By the Rev. James Anderson, 
Numerous Engravings. Cloth, antique, $1.87); calf extra, 
antique, bevelled boards, 23.30. 

** It will be an immense favorite with all who can appre- 
ciate the morally sublime. — Glasgow Examiner. 


ANDERSON. LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 


JEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALE 
M Characters belonging to the period of the RO ALE 
By the Rev. James Andorson, author of Ladies of the 
Covenant. Namerous Illustrations, from drawings by 
James Godwin and d. W. Archer. Cloth, antique. 84. 26. 


ANDREW.— A CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 


53 an Alphabetical Account of the various Diseases 

incident to the Human Frame; with Directions for 

their Treatment, and for 8 the more simple ope- 

rations of Surgery. With instractions for preparing and 

b 3 8 &c. By Thomas Andrew, 
D. Ustrated with Engravings on wood 

17 parts, royal 8yo; cloth, $4.40. — m 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND ECCLESIASTICAT 
from’ the landing of Julius Cas AS: 95 
13.vols., elegantly bound in cloth near N the year 1840. 


ACASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS; 


ONTAINING UPWA 3 2 

C in Poetry and Prose, 1 fare TAIRA ife- 
rent Authors. Illustrated by twenty-five Engravi: 

24 parts, and in 4 vols., elegantly bound in cloth, $7.00. 


CHAMBERS,--A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 


DITED by ROBERT Cuameens. New Fi ri 
E and continued to the present time. Wik eie aed 
authentic Portraits, and Five Engraved Titles. Gioin 
giit, medium Svo., 9 div., $14.58. A 


| COUTS.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TAI- 


| and Diagrams; demy dto, cloth. $7,50. 


LOR'S CUTTING ROOM. 


EING A TREATISE ON MEASURING AN 
Cutting Ciothing. in all Styles, and for every peri 
of life, ko. By Joseph Couts. With numerous Plates 


D'AUBIGNE.— nirean THE REFORMA- 
TION. 

I vabig 5 ak ae T fe 2 Anot 

Dr. D'Aubigne. Large type, numerous Notes, notin a 


other edition, and forty illustrations, beautifully 
on Steel. 89.75. y t 


D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
Z TION. 

MERALD EDITION, BANE, eee 
eee in small but clear typo, 1 vol, cloth 
extra. $2.00, 

GOLDSMITH.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH ; 
CIMER aS ING CITIZEN OE TH Comedies -2 
says, fc. withan Essay on his Life and Writings, Mas. 
trated by thirty-seven beautiful engravings on wood, 


from designs by W. Harvey andW. B. Scott. 2 vols, 
foolscap Svo, cloth; $2.50. 


GRIER,—THE MECHANICS’ POCKET 
DICTIONARY ; 

Beg oom ules Bnd Tanes nsi the Me 
chanical Arts, Illustrated by Engravings of Machinery, 
and nearly 200 cuts and diagrams on wood. Tenth edition, 
Cloth, $2.25. 
JOSEPHUS._THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 
JOSEPHUS; 


Wir MAPS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
4 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 2ts.; $6.50. 


KNOX.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 

TION IN SCOTLAND, 

Br ORK Vin. Gf TR ONE T vel 
cloth, $3.25. 

REID.—TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH- 

MAKING. 

HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Y 
Thomas Reid, Edinburgh. Iiostrated with 20 rowley 
Plates, and Vignette Title. Royal Svo, cloth, 66,28. 


REPUBLIC OF LETTERS, 

A SELECTION IN POETRY AND PROSE, 

from the Works of the most eminent Writers, with 
many Original pieces, 

Literary Gems, ™ 


By the Editor of the * Casquet of 
25 bonutiful Iilustratlons, 4 vols, cloth, 
extra, giit edges, $5.00, 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. —A new first-class Weekly 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 
the Arts; to entertainment, improvement, and progress 
Designed to encourage a spirit of hope, manliness, and 
self-reliance, and activity among the people; to polnt out 
the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and 
Illustrate the ieading ideas of the day; to record all signs 
of progress and to advocate political and Industrial rights 
for all classes, 

It contains Essays—Uistorical, Biographical, and Dor- 
8 Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poetry, 
Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc.; articles on Sclence, Ag- 
riculture, Horticulture, Education, the Markets, Gener 
News, and every tople which is of Importance or Interest, 
all combining to render it one of the best family Newspa 
pers Inthe world. Published weekly, at two dollars 4 
year in advance. BY FOWLERS and WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
A Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli 
gence; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Mechanism, 
Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which 
are calculated to reform, elevate, and improve mankind. 
Illustrated with numerous portralts and other ongravings- 
At one dollar a year, 

“A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written In the clear and lively style of its practised editors, 
and afforded at the ' Fidiculoasly low price ' of 3 

ear, must SUCCO: n running up its present 
circulation to a much higher figure. ah Y. 8 
Subscriptions should be addressed to the publishers, 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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C H. BRAIN Aub, of Boston, has lately issued a 
characteristic likeness of this bold Reformer. 
Itis a large size, Lithographic picture, and fin- 
ished in the finest style of the Art. Price, One 
Dollar. For sale by Bera Mansu, 16 Frank- 
lin street. 
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“COMING EVENTS 
CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 


“Never mind, dear mother, this will be the 
last morning you will have to fix me for 
school,” exclaimed a little girl, as she clasped 
her arms around her mother's neck, and im- 
printed kiss after kiss upon her lips and 
cheeks, with all the profuse fondness of child- 
hood. 

“And why, darling, will this be the Jast 
morning?“ said the mother, in that rich brogue 
which bespoke her a daughter of Green Erin. 

“ Because, mamma, I shall not go to school 
any more.“ 

“Oh! yes, my darling, you will. I thought 
you loved your teacher and schoolmates too 
well to stay at home; and beside that, you will 
lo-e your place at the head of the class, which 
I know you would not like to lose;“ and the 
mother smoothed back the glossy hair from 
the broad forehead of the child as she spoke. 

“Indeed, mamma, I do love my teacher and 
my schoolmates, but I know I never shall go 
to school any more. It seems as if I was go- 
ing to some great place, I think of 80 many 
pretty things, and see such beautiful forms ; 
but I cannot tell you how they look, they are 
so beautiful, and such sweet music seems 
floating in the air; listen, listen, mamma, I hear 
it now: itis sọ sweet it must be angels sing- 
ing;“ and the little girl clasped her hands 
upon her bosom and raised her head as if to 
catch the slightest whisper. How beautiful 
she was, sweet child of that far off and long 


| oppressed country ; her largo hazel eyes were 


bright from emotion, her dark auburn hair 
was thrown back from her polished forehead, 
and fell in loose curls over her neck and 
shoulders, disclosing between the curls the 
pure whiteness of her complexion ; her cheeks 
and lips were pale from excitement. The 
mother gazed with astonishment and awe at 
her child; a feeling of fear, a presentiment of 
some danger, she knew not what, crossed her 
mind. Clasping her child in her arms, she 
pressed her closely to her bosom; the tears 
trickled down her cheeks as she exclaimed, 
„My child! my child! do not talk thus, do not 
look so strange; do not, you will break my 
heart.” The little girl nestled close to her 
mother’s bosom, and lay for awhile encircled 
by those fond arms, which were ever ready to 
shield and protect her from all harm. 

At length the mother released her from her 
embrace, and gently chiding ber for indulging 
in such fancies, she tied on the little sunbon- 
net, and kissing her pcuting lips, bade her go 
directly to school. 

“I will, mamma, when I have gathered poor 
sick Ellen some flowers; so good-bye, and 
do not feel lonesome until I come back ;” and 
with her satchel on her arm and singing gayly, 
the little girl tripped quickly down the path 
that led to the gate. The mother watched her 
until she passed through the gate, then heav- 
ing a deep sigh, and murmuring a blessing on 
her child, she turned to her household duties, 
and soon forgot the conversation and the un- 
easiness it had occasioned in her mind. 

The house stood upon a little island at the 
mouth of a small river, which empties its 
waters into lake Michigan, at the flourishing 
little city of K——. The island contained 
perhaps ten or fifteen acres of land; several 
beautiful residences, with their tasty yards and 
gardens, and a few houses, smaller and of a 
more humble appearance, with the lighthouse 
on the beach next to the lake, were all that 
decked its green bosom; although it stood in 
the midst of that noisy, bustling town, it had 


a retired and secluded aspect, with no other 
stir than the rich man returning to his lux- 
uriant mansion, or the poor man to his plain 
but as dearly loved home. 

The little Kitty, for so the child was called, 
tripped lightly along the gravelly walk which 
led to the river, now and then starting off 
through the grassy mead which bordered the 
pathway, to gather some wild flowers, or pluck 
some bright red clover heads which reared 
themselves above the rest. The little girl 
reached the river, which was very narrow at 
that place; a small foot-bridge, composed of 
p'anks without any rfiling, was here built 
across it. The little Kitty seated herself 
upon the bridge, and arranged the flowers she 
had gathered, into two bunches. “ This "she 
said as she tied one of them with a string, “is 
for poor sick Ellen Murphy ; she has been sick 
so long, and loves flowers so well, and looks so 
pale and gentle, she will never gather any 
more flowers, I fear, for the doctor says she 
has the consumption, and my mamma says, 
when the frost comes in the fall and kills the 
leaves and they fall to the ground, then she 
will die; poor Ellen, how I pity her, and yet 
she is so happy and so willing to die —well, I 
should not like to die, and leave all that I 
love, and be buried in the dark, cold ground ; 
and yet mamma says it is just our bodies that 
stay in the ground, and our spirits go to God ; 
how strange it is. I wish I was as good as 
Ellen, then I should not fear to die and go to 
God, who makes all things that are good and 
beautiful. And this bunch,” she said, as she 
arranged another, “ I will give to dear Miss 
Maitland, for I love her almost us well as I do 
my mamma.” Just then the sound of music 
came floating over the waters of the lake. Two 
noble looking steamboats were starting from the 
pier; each boat had a band of music on board ; 
they backed out from the pier, formed a large 
circle, passed each other with both bands in 
full play, the one boat wending its way up 
the Jake to the busy city of Chicago, the other 
down the lake to Buffalo. 


the grand scene before her, that unconsciously 
she raised her hands and clasped them to- 
gether; in so doing, the flowers dropped into 
the stream. “Oh my flowers! my pretty 
flowers,” she exclaimed, as she saw them 
floating down the stream and lodge against 
some drift wood; “how shall I get my 
flowers?” For a few moments she hesitated, 
but with the quick ingenuity of youth she 
decided on the mode of obtaining them. She 
tripped down the bank of the river to where 
the flowers were lodged, and boldly ventured 
on the small decayed wood which had drifted 
in a bend of the river. Carefully she stepped 


i $ | 
from one stick to another, until she came 


within reach of the flowers; she stretched out 
her hand and grasped them, but the frail and 
treacherous bridge gave way on which she 
stood, and she was precipitated headlong into 
the middle of the stream. The current was 
swift, and it carried her several feet down the 


river before she rose to the surface of the | 


water. When she did rise, she grasped some 
bushes, and screamed loudly for assistance. A 
little girl, playing near by, heard the screams, 
and ran to the place from whence they pro- 
ceeded. She saw the drowning girl, and ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! Kitty, Kitty, is that you ?” 

“Yes,” said the struggling child, “run 
quickly to my mother apd tell her I amdrown- 
ing.” 

The girl stopped not for the second bid- 
ding, but started off as swiftly as she could 
to bear the tidings to the mother. The 
strength of the current and the weight of the 
little girl proved too much for the frail 
branch to which she clung; it broke, and 
again she sunk; but before the waters closed 
over her, the murmured words of “ mother, 
mother,” broke from her white, quivering lips, 
and the gentle breeze wafted them toward the 
place where that fond mother was as yet 
unconscious of the situation of her child. A 
second time she rose, but no scream or 
word was audible, and a third and last time 
she sunk to rise no more. 

By the time the mother reached the river 
all traces of her child were lost. ‘The alarm 
was given to the inhabitants of the place, and 
in a few hours the body was found, but all 
signs of life were extinct. 

They laid her on her little bed, clothed in 
the snow-white habiliments of the grave. 
Save the stillness and icy coldness, one would 
have thought while gazing upon her, that she 
slept, and almost expect to see the still red 
and pouting lips part in asmile; the long dark 
eyelashes rested as lightly on cheoks that still 
retained the flush of youth and health, as if 
they were closed in the innocent, careless 
sleep of childhood; the wet, heavy curls of 
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hair, lay in massy waves around her marble 


brow and shoulders. How still and beautiful! | 


And is this certainly Death? Surely thou 
canst not be the stern, cruel destroyer, we 
deemed thee heretofore ; thine must be a work 
of mercy, for thou freest the imprisoned spirit 
from a body that is subject to disease and 
décay, and sendest it rejoicing in its freedom. 

The sun shone mildly on the scene as they 
bore the little girl to her narrow resting-place 
in the quiet burial ground. The music of the 
tiny songsters of the air; the rustling of the 
leaves, stirred by the gentle west wind; the 
low cadence of the waves as they laved the 
pebbly shore, were a fitting requiem for the 
departed one. 

Dear little Kitty, farewell! thou hast now 
winged thy way to the bright spirit-land; 
thou wast gentle and loving on this earth, and 
thou hast been taken away before sorrow or 


| the stern realities of this life hadst caused 


thee one sigh. Again, farewell, sweet child! 
we deemed thee here as lovely as angels are ; 
what wilt thou now be, since thou hast laid 


| aside thy mortal body, and hast entered the 


blissful abodes of Paradise, and hast tuned 
thy harp in the choir of angels? 
Frora Maclvon. 


LEOLINE. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.“ 
Kino Lean. 


Hers was a singular beauty. It betokened 
a spirit high, proud and passionate, a mind 
more active and daring than deep or reflective. 


| Her features were symmetrical, as though 


chiselled from marble; her eyes, black as night 
at times glowed with deep emotion, at times 
reposed passive and still, with a strange far- 
away mournfulness in them. We were at the 
same school for about five years. Some things 
she learned readily and rapidly, others she 
either could not, or would not learn at all. 
Music was her delight. Drawing she liked by 
fits and starts. Dancing was her joy. Math- 
ematicsand philosophy, moral or physical, were 
her utter abhorrence. She was averse to any 
thing like abstruse reasoning. I suppose, phre- 
nologically speaking, she had no causality, and 
that her reflective organs were not so well de- 
veloped as her imaginative and perceptive. 
There was one talent, acting, in which she far 
excelled any girl in school. Our teachers 
were Catholics, as were the greater part of the 
pupils. We had instruction in that religion, 
and conformed to its rites and usages. But 
the matron, Mother Lucy, as we called her, was 
a cheerful, lively soul, and ever willing to pro- 
mote innocent amusements, and our fayorite 
diversion was, on fête days and holidays, to get 


| up plays and tableaux. At such times my 


Í 
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friend Leoline was indispensable ; she was the 
moving and master spirit. She arranged the 
scenery, got up the costumes, and herself took 
the most difficult and prominent parts. I was 


very young then, and had never seen acting or IH 


any sort; I could only judge of the talents of 
our amateur performers by the strength of the 
effect they produced on me. Our audience, 
composed only of teachers and scholars, and 
occasionally our priest, were frequently electri- 
fied by the power with which Leoline threw her 
soul into the character she personated, and often 
drew tears from our young eyes, (though that 
was not hard to do.) 

There was a mystery about her; none 
knew who she was. nor whence she came. Re- 
lative of no degree, ever visited or wrote to 
her. She had been at L—— since her fourth 
year. She was now in her eighteenth. She 
had been brought to the matron by a gentle- 
man, who said she was an orphan and his 
ward: he desired she might have every advan- 
tage the school afforded: her bills were to be 
settled yearly by a certain commercial house 
in New Orleans; a liberal allowance of pocket 
money was forwarded for her from the same 
house. As the girl grew up she naturally de- 
sired to know something of her parentage; she 
endeavored vainly to penetrate the obscurity 
that surrounded her. Once, unknown to any 
one, she had written a letter of inquiry to the 
house in New Orleans. The answer came 
after a long time; it was highly unsatisfactory, 
and very short; merely stating that they were 
agents for an agent, and knew nothing what- 
ever of the circumstances. 

There was an indescribable air about this 
girl, that did not seem American. The features 
had a foreign cut. Was she French, or Span- 
ish, or Italian? Some thought the one, some 
the other. The midnight masses of her hair, 
the straight and delicate nose, with its flexible 
nostril expanding and dilating with excitement, 
the slightly oblique and intensely dark eyes, 
the full and crimson lips, all were undeniably 
beautiful, yet strange and foreign in their 
aspect. 

Somehow the teachers, the pupils, and Le- 
oline herself, grew into the habit of thinking 
that she was rich, that she had come of some 
wealthy and proud family, who would come 
forward yet and claim her. Perhaps the liberal 
supply of money, the prompt payment of the 
bills, and her own queenly bearing originated 
such a belief. 

L—— was a small village on Lake Ponchar- 
train, a beautiful place, green with forest foli- 
aze, with the luxuriant plants and flowers of that 
warm and sunny clime. From our chamber 
windows we looked out on the bosom of the 
lake, we watched the white sails floating by, 
we were fanned by the winds that wafted them 
on. Within a few miles of us was a small 
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watering place, often resorted to during the hot 


interior of the State. Here they had the ben- 
efit of the lake breezes and the lake baths. 
Leoline was permitted to pass some time with 
a young friend (who had left school and mar- 
ried a year previous) at this place, and here 
made her debut in society. She entered into 
its gayeties with a freshness, a zest rarely 
equalled ; its excitements were delightful to her. 
Troops of admirers followed her steps. She 
received their homage as a queen would; gra- 
ciously and smilingly, but as her due.» She was 
not annoyed with any of that diffidence that 
usually embarrasses a young girl on her first 
entrance into the arena of fashionable life ; to 
be stared at, talked of, criticised, torn to pieces 
by some, flattered extravagantly by others, 
were mere matters of moonshine to her self-re- 
liant, self-satisfied nature. She was fully con- 
scious of her strength, of her powers to please 
and fascinate; she knew her beauty was unri- 
valled ; her pride was of an imperious cast; she 
felt born to rule those around her. True the 
women asked “ Who she was? Of what family 
did she come? Duland? they knew no such 
people in the State.“ But while her own sex 
talked and questioned, the other sex contented 
themselves to admire and adore in happy igno- 
rance of every thing concerning her but her 
radiant beauty. Leoline's was no shrinking, 
sensitive nature ; the petty slights and inuendoes 
of her own sex she heeded not. She appeared 
utterly insensible to their cold shyness. Young 
as she was, she had already schemed and 
planned for the future. She said to herself 
„All this will be changed when I have wealth 
at my command.” Among the young gentle- 
men who honored her with their attentions, 
was one whose admiration, it began to be evi- 
dent, was no light matter of gallantry. Arthur 
Beaumonaire was the heir of a house which 
boasted to have descended from a noble family 
of France, a family that had fled from the ter- 
rible reign of Robespierre. This young man 
was twenty-one years of age, and was fully 
impressed with his numerous advantageous 
points. One of the most prominent of these 
was his “good blood.” Another was his being 
heir at law and by adoption of an unmarried 
uncle, the owner of several hundred slaves, one 
or two sugar plantations, and valuable real 
estate in New Orleans. His third and very 
highly prized “advantageous point” was his 
beauty. These three gifts of fortune could 
hardly fail to ruin any youth. 

Arthur had “commenced life” at sixteen ; 
at that ripe age he was initiated into all the 
pleasures, amusements and vices of city life, of 
New Orleans city life. At twenty-one there 
was nothing more for him to learn. He was 
now rusticating to recruit his wasted energies. 
_ During the first period of his acquaintance 


months, by the planters from the coast and the - 


with Leoline Daland, he sought her only as a | alone in the world. True, she had always in- 


refuge from ennui. He had known many hand- 
some women, had been surfeited with them ; 
they were all, in his opinion, too willing to fall 
into his arms—matrimonially. They knew be 
would be immensely rich, they saw he was 
handsome and agreeable ; what more do women 


ask ina husband? This willingness had dis- | 


gusted him, even while it pleased bis insatiate 
vanity. Leoline with quick instinct read his 
character, and determined to bring him subject 
to her will. As 4e grew more devoted, she 
grew more careless and indifferent. Never 
before bad he met his equal in the art of win- 
ning and coquetting; never before had any 
woman to whom it pleased him to render his 
gallantries, received them so much ds a thing 
of course, as a matter of small moment. She 
possessed, but in a superior degree, those attri- 
butes he most prized in himself, viz: beauty of 
person, impulsive passions and regal pride. 
He acknowledged to himself he had never 
before seen a woman worthy to be the bride of 
a Beaumonaire, to reign in the Beaumonaire 
house. The moment this opinion took posses- 
sion of him, he began to doubt his success in 
gaining so great a prize; he became feverish 
and restless. When could a Beaumonaire 
brook delay where his will or passions were 
in question? He became so absorbed by this 
desire, so devoured by this impatient love, he 
forgot his own pride, he bowed himself to hers. 
To Leoline the subjugation of this arrogant spir- 
it was a proud triumph. She led him captive 
before the world, she made exhibition of her 
power over him. She promised to marry him, 
for she loved him as it was her nature to love, 
with more ardent passion, than tender affection. 
His high position in the fashionable world, his 


great wealth and his personal beauty took cap- | 


tive her senses, more than they touched her 
heart. But there are some hearts incapable of 
that deep and undying feeling, which only is 
worthy of that beautiful name Lone. Leoline 
isno ideal character. The reader will perceive 
we speak of her the plain, unvarnished truth ; 
we invest her with no high and elevated attri- 
butes. Nevertheless, worldly as was her nature, 
she was more téuched by the power of the pas- 
sion she had awakened in her lover’s heart, 
than she was willing to admit, willing for him 
to perceive. Leoline’s stay with her friend 
was not long. She returned to L——, to pre- 
pare for the last school examination she expect- 
edto go through. Her lover had written to 
his uncle for bis consent to the marriage, but 
he was very doubtful of getting it, as the family 
pride would revolt at receiving an unknown 
penniless girl. 

Leoline was sanguine of the future ; she felt 
like a queen about to be enthroned. The 
shade of sadness that had so often rested on 
her brow, was now gone; she no longer felt 


dulged a vague dream that her parents would 
some time or other come forward and claim 
her, and she had dwelt on their imaginary 
grandeur and power, until she almost believed 
in the vagary ; yet despite fancy’s pleasant pic- 
tures, the cold reality too often forced itself 
upon her, and she felt she was indeed alone on 
earth, neglected and deserted, perhaps forgot- 
ten. She was now a woman, ina few days 
would conclude her school life forever, and yet 
no message, no visit, no letter, from friend or 
relative. Would it be always thus? Whither 
should she go? What was to become of her? 
And if the remittances should cease— These 
queries bad often of late clouded her spirit: now 
they no longer did; she felt sure of Arthur 
Beaumonaire’s love, and through it, of wealth 
and distinction. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was twilight, twilight in that soft southern 


| clime; there is no hour more beautiful. Leoline 


sat at her window alone, dreaming fair visions 
of the fair future. No scene could be more 
lovely than the one before her vision. The 
setting sun’s last red gleams fell aslant on the 
dark bosom of the lake, which rough and stormy 
all day, had now sunk to a still repose, as a 
wearied child sinks to slumber. Each moment 
the scene became more sombre, the red gleams 
faded, the sun disappeared entirely, the shadows 
of the tall forest trees, hung with the funeral 
moss, that mournful parasite of southern trees, 
grew deeper and darker, until the young girl's 
eyes only gazed out into night. With a sigh 
she turned her bead, and started to see a figure 
silently standing before her. “Who is it?” 
asked the girl, thinking it one of her classmates. 

“I beg pardon, ma'am,” answered a strange 
voice, “I wish to see Miss Leoline Duland; is 
she here?“ 

She is here,” answered Leoline; lighting a 
lamp with a lucifer match. She is here, I am 
she, have you business with me?” 

The woman looked at her earnestly for some 
time, and then said thoughtfully, “Yes, very im- 
portant business.” She took off her bonnet 
and shawl, and sat down: she appeared in no 
hurry to speak, Leoline observed her atten- 
tively, and now perceived she was a colored 
person; although as fair as the majority of 
people, there was something in her hair which 
spoke unmistakably of her African descent. 

“If you have business, with me, you will 
please name it,” said Leoline, becoming impa- 
tient under the scrutinizing eyes of her visitor. 

“Yes, I have business, and you shall know it 
full soon. Do you know who are your pa- 
rents?“ 

No; “ cried the girl, her heart in her mouth. 
„Speak! Do you know them?“ 

“ Aye: I know them well ;“ and a strange 


smile passed over her lips, a smile the girl did 
not like, nevertheless a wild joy shot through 
her soul: she was at last, at last to be taken 
home, at last to see her mother, to love and 
embrace her; she dashed the tears from her 
eyes. O tell me, do they live? Does my 
mother live? Can Esee her, can I go to her?” 

“ They both live. Mother and father both 
live. Do you so much wish to see them?” 

Do I wish it? O11 have so longed to see 
them. In all these dreary years there have 
been none to love me, to love me as a mother 
would. There has been no breast on which 
my head could rest. O my mother! Take 
me to her, I implore you!” 


The woman from a sudden impulse clasped | 


her in her arms. Leoline, astonished, withdrew 


quickly, saying, “ I am not in the habit of such | 


familiarity with people of your color.” Again 
she saw the disagreeable smile on the stranger's 
lips. There wasa pause of some moments 
and then she said, 

“You wish to know about your parents; lis- 
ten, you shall know everything. 

“ Twenty years ago, the man to whom I be- 
longed died insolvent, and I, with many others, 
was put into the trader's yard in New Orleans, 
and sold to the highest bidder. T was bought 
by a young man very wealthy and very proud. 
You have heard of him before to-night; his 
name was John Beaumonaire. But rich and 
proud as he was, he was not ashamed to stoop 
tome. I was then sixteen and very bandsome, 
not far behind you in beauty, scornful as you 
look at the idea, He was not married; he 
treated me just as though I were his wife. 
I bad maids to attend me, a carriage when I 
chose to ride out, and plenty of money, and as 
many silks and satins as any lady in the land. 
After a while you were born, and he was very 
fond of you, for you were a beauty from the 
first. We were very happy, for I loved him 
then; I never thought I could come to but 
no matter. His relatives hated me; they said I 
put on airs, because I would not demean my- 
self as a slave to them. Why should I? besides, 
they were afraid he would leave his property 
to me and my children; so they told lies on me, 
made him think I was not faithful to him, and 
that you were not his child, and —— but what 
is the matter? are you sick?” 

To truth, a dark gleam of her hideous mean- 
ing shot athwart the heart of the proud girl, 
like the arrow of death. Her soul grew sick 
and faint. By an effort she conquered this 
weakness. Looking steadily at the horrid 
phantom, she resolved to abjure it: she said, 


“ Go on, madam, I listen, I am well, you say 
I was born, who—who was my mother?” 

“Have T not told you? Iam your mother, 
and John Beaumonaire is your father.” 

“Tris false! false! false!!” cried the girl, 
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| “ Begone from my presence! you shall not 


stay to insult me with so hateful a lie! 
you my mother! you, with your swarthy 


| brow, your too evident descent from the 


degraded blacks! Begone!” But the wo- 
man went not. Look ut me. Few are 
whiter than Iam. It is too absurd, too palpa- 
ble a fabrication; I have not one thing about 
me betokening a relationship to you or your 
race.” 

“Yes, but you have. You do not believe 
me? I can prove it. Do you see this?” and 
she bared her leftarm; midway between the 
elbow and shoulder was a mark peculiar and 
distinct. Leoline’s was well known by the 
whole school. The woman continued: “ You 
have the fellow to this; it is our family mark ; 
my mother had it, I have it, you have it. If 
you are still incredulous, here is something you 
cannot refuse. This (yiving her a letter) is the 
answer to your lover's letter, asking permission 
to your union. Arthur Beaumonaire is your 
father’s nephew and adopted son.” 

The letter was short. We give it. 


„My Dear Arthur:—Are you mad? What 
the devilare you doing in that part of the 
world, that out-of-the-way hole? What evil 
demon led you there? Leave it at once. The 
girl, Leoline Duland, is the child of a slave 
woman, Maria, whom I sold many years ago. 


This child was so pretty and white, I thought | 


to educate her for a teacher and send her up 

to the d d abolitionists. Don't make 

yourself a fool about a negro girl. Yours, &c. 
John Beaumonaire.” 


Leoline read it through; her lips and cheeks 
became bloodless, ber head fell back on the 
window: this time she had fainted. 

The woman busied herself to restore anima- 
tion. She chafed her temples with cologne, 
she warmed her hands between her own. 
When consciousness returned the unhappy girl 
shuddered as she found her head resting on 
her mother’s bosom, She covered her face 
to shut out the sight. After a few moments’ 
silent reflection, new hope of the falsit y of the 
hateful story sprung up in her heart; she said, 

“I see through this; I amot deluded. It 
is a scheme of his—of Arthur Beaumonaire’s 
relatives to ruin me in his eyes. It is false, I 
know it to be impossible; Z the descendant of 
slaves! Neither Arthur nor myself are so casi- 
ly gulled.” 


“No: your supposition is plausible, but wrong. | 


Listen to me, and you will see if I can wish to 


| appear before him. Idid not ask Aim about 


| not to reflect. Let him trust to gain bis un- 
| ele’s consent after the ceremony. Once pub- 


deceive you. Iacknowledge that letter was | 
written to prevent your marriage. It would | 


be agony to the haughty heart of Jobn Beau- 
monaire, to see his nephew, the heir to his 
name and estate, wedded to a slave's child, 
| even though that child be his own. When 


starting up with rage flashing in her eyes. | Was a white man known to have parental love 


or care for his colored child? Yor the wery 
reason that this match would hurt Aim, do J 


torture John Beaumonaire, as I desire to ele- 
vate my child, to give her the position and 
wealth she should bave as his daughter, Since 
the day he tore you from my breast and sent 
me back to the traders of New Orleans, | have 
been waiting, waiting, waiting, for a chance to 
work him ill. ‘The one black thought, the one 
fierce hope of revenge, bas never for a single 
moment slumbered in my breast. T have 
toiled, I have hoarded my earnings to buy my 
freedom. Think you it was freedom I most 
wanted ? I only wanted the freedom of action, to 
return to him, to wait and watch my chance, 
After long years, I gained my freedom; I at 
once went to his plantation—I inquired for you 
—none knew anything of you—some of the 
old servants said he had sent you off by the 
overseer—the overseer was dead. I did not 


you. I knew itwas useless. I waited and watebed 
for fate to favor me. His body servant was 
my friend; from hiin I learned everything 
that occurred, and through bim hat letter fell 
into my hands. And so, after fifteen long and 
dreary years, I heard tidings of my child. 0! 
Leoline, you despise, you scorn me! I for 
give you, for you know not a mother’s heart! 
In the joy of that moment I forgot my bitter 
feelings. Lonly remembered there was some- 
thing to live for, something to love. Will my 
child always despise her mother ?” 

She wiped the tears from her eyes as she 
spoke, her voice softened to tenderness, but 
there was no response in Leoline's heart. 
Southerners, those born and raised amid the 
influences of slavery, will well comprehend 
the giri’s unconquerable repugnance to a re- 
lationship to such a parent. 

The woman went on after a short pause. 
“Tf you will take my advice, you will yet be 
mistress in your father’s house, as you should 
be by right of blood, if not by law. This let- 
ter destroyed, Artbur will suspect nothing; 
you must hasten your union, marry forthwith. | 
There will be no difficulty in this. I know 
the race; passionate and impulsive, they stop 


licly his wife, your father, to save appearan- 
ces, will hush up the matter, and thus you will 
gain your natural rights, and avenge your 
mother’s wrongs.” 

And you—what will you do?“ 

“Me! ha! ha! I will glory in your honors 
and in Ais hidden gnawings of pride. I 
will force him to do justice by me, force 
him, out of his immense possessions, to give 
me a portion to maintain me, as J, the mother 
of his child, should be maintained. He shall 
do it, or I will publish his shame to the world 
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Iwill make him the talk and byword of bis 
aristocratic neighbors. I will cover him with 
dishonor. O, it will humble him! His pos- 
terity—ħis inheritors, bearing the proud name 
of Beaumonaire, tainted with our black and 
most despised blood! Yes, I will humble him, 
for he sold me—me, the mother of his child— 
sold me to a tyrant. I had to work—to feed 
—to herd with the coarsest slaves of my new 
master’s plantation. I hate him, the cause of my 
troubles—the curse of my life! I hate him to 
the death! And there are enough «to hate 
him, both white and black; the poor and the 
lowly, he trod beneath his feet as worms. He 
was no ordinary man: in bis passions he was 
terrible, in his pride indomitable. He had no 
conscience to guide him, no tender pity to re- 
strain. And yet he possessed the power to 
win love and tenderness for himself, while he 
only felt animal propensities. He thought a 
man privileged to any and all licentiousness ; 
woman alone, and only high, aristocratic white 
wotnan, could or should be ruled by virtue. 
All others were but born for his passions and 
pleasures.” 

“ QO, God! and is it so!” cried the wretched 
girl, throwing her arms wildly and despair- 
ingly upward. “ Do I owe my life to so foul 
a source? In my veinsis there no drop of 
purity? Dark—dark—dark, Back from the 
beginning, it has gathered corraption as it 
flowed on tome. The first African blood, 
though deep black, would have been more 
pure, more honorable. But to spring from a 
race of libertines and harlots—O! it is too 
much—it is more than I can bear! She 
leaned her head on the table, but no sob came 
to her relief. 

“ Your father was a libertine, I grant, but I 
never was a harlot.” 

„Were you married to him?“ 

“Married with a ceremony? No, I was 
not. The laws of our State will not permit 


“a legal marriage between whites and slaves. 


But while I lived with bim I was true to him.“ 

„And so you were his mistress—his harlot 
—and your mother was some white man’s 
mistress—your grandmother, and her mother, 
and her grandmother, perhaps, else how came 
you so white ? the dark taint is nearly extinct 
in you.” 

Les, you are right. For several genera- 
tions our maternal ancestors have been the 
slaves and mistresses of white men. But who 
do you blame? not us; we were rising—te 
were proud to see our children so white and 
handsome; but on your father’s side—our pa- 
ternal ancestry—we have a right to hate them. 
They were rich and great; they gave us life, 
recklessly, as you throw seed to the wind, 
heeding not its after fate—whether it be good 
or whether it be bad.” 

“They called immortal beings into exis- 


| had best beware. 


| awaken. 


tence, in obedience to low and transitory pas- 
sions. They had no love for mother or for 
child. And afier we came into the world, 
they ever affected to believe we were not of 
their begetting. They left us—us their chil- 
dren, with their proud blood in our veins, their 
free spirit in our hearts, left us in a manacled 
and degraded position, subject to the whims 


| and capricesof our masters, open to all the 
| temptations and allurements of vice spread 


for our unwary feet. O! curses on them— 
curses on them for their selfish and wicked 
ways!“ 

Leoline covered her ears with her hands, to 
shut out the wretched story. 

The woman went on speaking. 

“ Your father thinks he is doing great things 
for you; he has sent you to school here, to be 
educated, that you may go North and teach a 
school—whether you wear out your life with 
labor, or sell yourself to some white man’s 
lust, is matter of indifference to him. See 
how he values you—you, his own blood! He 
would see you dead before he would consent 
to your union with his nephew—to your enter- 
ing his house its acknowledged mistress. Yes; 
to prevent this marriage,to save his house 
from such contamination, he is capable of 
selling you 2s he did your mother, to the 
traders of New Orleans.” 

Sell me, to a trader! me!“ exclaimed the 
girl starting up fiercely, her lips livid, her eyes 
burning with rage. “Let bim try it! Let 
him try it! He had best beware” (she added 
ia a lower tone, but hoarse with passion) “ he 


by wrongs, is without compassion. In my 
heart slumber devils it would not be safe to 
I feel—O great God, save me from 
that! Already is departing from me all the soft- 
ness of my sex, and in my breast pantsa spirit 
fearless and relentless as the untamed tigress." 

“Tf you will hasten your marriage, there 
will be no danger of his selling you; he will 
hush up everything to save seandal.” 

“So beit. Leave me now, your advice 


| shall be followed. Leave me—leave me.” 


The woman oWeyed, and as the door closed 
on her, again the same despairing gesture, the 
upward tossing of the white arms, and the 
same bitter cry broke from Leoline’s lips. 

“ Deseended from a race of harlots and 


| libertines! O God, it is too much—too much!” 


Evectric Terecrarainc Wirnour 
Winks.— Among the most startling wonders 
in connection with electricity is the announce- 
ment tbat Mr. Bonnnelli. of Turin, has invented 
a new electric telegraph, by which trains in 
motion on a railway are enabled to communi- 
cate with each other at all rates of velocity, 
and at the same time with the telegraphic 
stations on the line, while the latter are at the 
same time able to communicate with the 
train. It is added, that M. Bonnelli is in 


A woman made ¥eckless | 


possession of a system of telegrapbing com- 
munication by which wires are entirely dis- 
pensed with. 


MEMPHIS. 


M. Mariette is pursuing his excavations at 
Memphis, doing for that long buried city what 
Layard did for Nineveh. The site was 
scarcely, if at all known before he began his 
labors, and he has now disinterred the famous 
temple of Serapis—the Serapium so often 
alluded to with regrets for its destruction. 
He has also found the tomb of Apis, which in 
extent and multiplicity of vaults, chambers 
and passages, is said to resemble a subterra- 
nean town. The style of architecture shows 
tle buildings to have been erected at the time 
when Greek and Egyptian art came into 
combination. Numbers of oxen representa- 
tives of Apis, have come to light, covered 
with inscriptions, from which important reve- 
lations are hoped. Most of the statues and 
monoliths have been sent to the museum at 
Paris.— Chambers’ Journal. 


From the Ohio Farmer, 
WOMAN—THE POET, 


, 
BY MRS. FRANCES DANA GAGE, 


The greatest Female Poet,“ said a gentleman 
friend to me, “has fallen below our mediocre 
men.” 


Tell me not, proud man, that woman 
Never yet hath wrought her name 

With the golden threads of genius, 
Topmost, on the scrolls of Fame! 


That the strongest, loftiest effort 
Of the greatest woman's soul, 

Has but half-way climbed the mountain, 
Has but mid-way reached the goal: 


There, beside the weaker brothers, 
In the shadows cold and high, 

She has thrown her withering laurels, 
And hath laid her down to die; 


While above her in the sunbeams, 
Homer, Milton, Shakspeare bask, 
And with mocking voices ever, 
Yell her of her hopeless task. 


O! there is a glorious poem, 
In each earnest woman's heart. 
Struggling fora mighty utt'rance, 
Struggling to become a part 


Of the never-ending drama, 
Acting on Life's fitful stage, 
Hourly, daily, monthly, yearly, 

Love und hope on every page. 


Think yo not because she’s plodding, 
Plodding duty's daily round, 

That no glowing lines of beanty 
In her tablets may be found. 


When she giveth meat in season, 

To her household, morn, noon, night, 
When she giveth ease to suff'ring, 

Or to darkness bringeth light;— 


While she plieth broom and duster, 
Needle, scissors, here and there, 
Leaves she not a glow, a gladness — 

Do not all things grow more fair ? 


Mark, proud man, the patient mother, 
Bending o'er the cradle low; 

List ye to her stirring heart-songs, 
Improvised in love-tones low. 


She is writing, ever writing, 
Poems earnest, true, and strong, 

On that fair, unsullied life-page, 
Nestled snowy downs among. 
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She is writing, ever writing, 

Love all holy holds her pen; 
Will her lofty aspirations 

Eer be reached by mortal men? 


Can the creature she is forming 
Soar beyond her earnest thought, 
Or 1 8 one trace of beauty 
hich her soul hath not inwrought? 


She is writing, ever writing; 
Busy day, or quiet night, 

Finds her pen still poised and ready, 
Some great poet-thought to write. 


Here a line of love and beduty, 
There a touch sublimely true, 

Now a stanza breathing beauty, 
Ever marking something new, 


Till at last, her work completed, 
Like a regal flower unfurled, 
Every petal fresh and glorious 

Burst her Poem on the world. 


Burst to live and glow forever, 

Shedding fragrance o'er the soul, 
Gathering power, and strength, and wisdom, 
` While the eternal years shall roll, 


Burst to live and glow forever, 
Live above the earth-chained clod, 
Drawing all things human onward, 
Upward to the throne of God. 


Oh! what living, breathing Poems 
Now are echoing through the land, 

Written from the heart of woman, 
While God held her trembling hand. 


What was Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, 
All who've ever neared fame’s goal, 
But the inspired, the living Poems 
Of a loving mother’s soul? 


Man may form the grand Ideal, 
And lay down the glorious plan; 

But the woman's work is real— 
‘Tis the mother makes the man.“ 


| | Sr. Lovis, January 12th, 1855. 


„„ Men are what mothers make them."—R W. 
Euxnsox. 


— te 


LESSONS ON GOD'S PROVIDENCE, 
AS IT MAY BE TRACED IN HISTORY. 


BY ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. 
NO. III. 
(Copyright secured.) 

I might multiply the traditions of antiquity, 
which indicate by various mythical forms, the 
historical basis of the first statements of 
Genesis. In all nations there is attached to 
the mountainous regions, some story of the 


lived in the third century before Christ, may 
be reasonably supposed to have been derived 
| | directly from the Hebrews, who have in great 
| numbers remained east of the Tigris since the 
sixth century before Christ, (when they were 

| carried there by Nebuchadnezzar), it is hardly 
| reasonable to deduce directly from them, the 

| Hindoo story found by Sir Wm. Jones. This 
is so purely Indian in its form, that it is much 
more reasonable to suppose it their version of 
the identical event which the Hebrews relate 
so much more simply. The Indian Bhagavat 
says, that all the earth, except the Seven 
Rishis of the Karnat, became corrupt; and as 
their king Satyavarta was bathing in the 


ark. If the Chaldean story of Berosus, who | 


| American natives. 


Critimala, the god Vishnu appeared, and 
predicted the deluge, and proposed to him to 
make an ark, and to go in with the Rishis and 
their wives; and then Vishnu allowed the 
ark to be tied to his horn, a great sea serpent 
serving as cable. Satyavarta’s sons were 
named Tharma, Charma and Jyapeti. This 
ark rested on a mountain in India; and then 
follows Satyavarta’s drunkenness, Charma’s 
filial impiety, and the father’s curse. Nor 
can the Hebrew Scriptures have suggested, 
through any channel, similar stories found by 
Humboldt among different tribes of the 
In Mexico it was said 
that God destroyed all the earth's inhabitants 
on account of their wickedness, except one 
man and woman. This story was painted; 
also there was another painting with a serpent 
figuring in it, recalling the conjecture of some 


persons, that the origin of evil was first illus- 


trated by a picture, whose description origi- 
nated the form of the third chapter of Genesis. 
Another tribe has the story of one Tezpi, 
which is nearly that of Noah; but Tezpi takes 
seeds into the ark as well as animals, and 
sends out a humming bird instead of a dove. 
The Guancas, Chiquito, the people of Terra 
Firma, the Brazilians, the Cubans, all have 
stories of six persons saved. The Cubans 
add the story of the drunkenness of the 
patriarch. The Brazilians say the corruption 
was caused by the quarrel of two brothers, 
and that the brothers and their wives, alone 
of all the earth, survived; having climbed 
mountains. The Arctic Indians and the 
Choctaws tell the same story as that of Noah, 
bat in them the muskrat figures fer the dove. 
The South Sea Islanders say, their islands 


| were broken off, when the Great Spirit, angry 


at men’s violence, dragged the earth through 
the sea as a punishment. The Chinese say, 
Fohi came from the west in an ark which 
rested ona Chinese mountain, in a great flood. 
The Egyptians told Plato that the gods once 
overwhelmed the earth with a deluge; but 
some shepherds were saved on the top of a 
mountain. Indeed, some will have it, that 
Typbœus, who devoured Osiris, was the 
deluge. The Greeks have different traditions, 
which were originally independent, notwith- 
standing Hesiod’s attempt to arrange them 
into one story. Uranus hiding his sons, whom 
it is said he hated, “ in the abyss,” and Earth’s 
arming Saturn with a scythe which deprived 
him of creative powers, and ended his reign, 
express the same facts with the story of the 
fall, though robbed of their moral meaning. 
Saturn’s devouring his children may refer to 
the deluge obscurely. But Deucalion, with 
his wife Tyrrha, going into an ark, and its 
resting on Mt. Parnassus, and his going out 
and making a sacrifice, especially as all this is 
described by Ovid, is a remarkable coin- 


| cidence, as proving an identical fact. Lucian 


says the people, destroyed by the flood, were 
bad. Plutarch says, Deucalion sent out a | 
dove to see if the earth was dry. The dis- jay 
crepancies of the story, such as the additional II 
story of the armed men that sprung up from 
the stones Tyrrha and Deucalion threw, are 
in favor of our argument. This last story has 
the same meaning as the story of Babel; and 
may refer to the fact of the dispersion and its 
cause. As I said last time, the building of 
Babel was, I made no doubt, the building up 
of that system of Paganism, of which Brabmin- 
ism is a still existing representation. And the 
dispersion was the war which raged for cen- 
turies between Buddhism and Brahminism; 
the immediate first triumph of Buddhism, 
producing the emigration of the Sun tribes all 
over the world; and the subsequent triumph 
of the Brahmins driving the Buddbists into 
Europe, and originating the Greek and Roman 
civilizations, a fact with which their my- 
thology is rife. Although the change of lan- 
guage from Sanscrit into Greek and Latin, 
and the ages of war that attended the early 
settlements, completely blinded the Greeks 
and Romans of the historic ages, and threw all 
their primitive history into the poetry of 
Olympus, it is customary for critics to get 
into a great rage with the Greeks, especially, 
for covering up these naked facts with their 
poetry; just as they do with the Romancers 
of the middle ages, who certainly have con- 
founded chronology no less by their Prince 
Arthur with his Knights, and Charlemagne 
with his Paladins, &c., &c. But 1 have the 
faith to believe that, in both cases, the malign- 
ed spirit of poetry was the angel of Divine 
Providence, preserving in the myths the greater 
and more important truths of which the ori- 
ginal events were the exponents, and making 
them an influence experienced. But J will 
speak of the early history of Europe and Asia 
at another time. I wish now to turn attention’ 
on the single people in Antiquity, who pre- 
served, in their whole national existence, not- 
withstanding the occasional backslidings, the 
spiritual idea of God. A book has lately ap- 
peared, written by a Calvinistic Baptist, called 
“The Gospel in Moses,” which has in itat 
least this valuable idea, that beneath the let- 
ter of history there is an eternal meaning; and 
that the word of God was in the beginning, 
and shines in the darkness always, thongh the 
darkness comprehendeth it not. This work 
evinces however in its details the same very 
want of comprehension ; for the author, though 
apparently alive with the truth, is unable to 
show forth its glory, because tethered to the 
letter. As Jobn Miiller says, (though I would 
guard you, as I guard myself, against taking | 
so greata Rhetorician for a constant guide), 
Moses did not conceal truths under the mys- 
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tery of certain numbers, of magic squares, and | day and generation—(that he was not the 


symbolical lines: he perhaps reflected that the 
connection and interpretation of such expres- 
sions would be too diflicult, too arbitrary, and 
that such a style would be too dry and abstract 
for his sensuous people. As little was he in- 
clined to the use of hieroglyphics, which issues 
in idolatry. He ordained a great system of 
allegorical activities which should have an im- 
mediate use in the present life, and symbolize 
spiritual life besides.” 


The book of Job is very ancient, and seems 
to have preceded Moses's personal existence 
at all events. Herder and Eichhorn think it 
came from Edom, and that perhaps it was not 
brought into the Hebrew canon until David 
conquered Edom. It makes no mention of 
Abrabam, Isaac, and Jacob, but it proves, if it 
was Idumeac, that the children of Esau pre- 
served for a time at least the spiritual religion, 
which was revealed to primitive man. It also 
indicates that idolatry was beginning in the 
worship of the stars: 
verses 26,27, 28. Possibly it is older than 
Abraham. It seems to have come from a peo- 
ple of less practical and more philosophical 
turn than the Hebrews, though the contrast 
ofits magnificent yet sublimely simple imagery, 
with the gorgeousness of And, poetry, seems to 
me a very striking consequence of the healthy 
intellectual effect of Rational, by which I mean 
spiritual Religion. When man believes that 
God is identical in nature with the spirit 
within, whose highest state is Reason and Love, 
it gives self respect, and consequently self 
government; in other words, puts man above 
nature, and makes him look upon it as his in- 
strument in all respects. Its individualities 
become his means of expressing his thoughts, 
as in its wholeness it was originally and is 
still God's means of expressing his omniscience. 
On man’s tongue it is echoed, and the echo is 
human speech, the everlasting miracle. But 
in the case of the Orientals generally there is 
lacking good taste, the ‘ modest not too much ;’ 
the mind is lost in the bewilderment of words, 
indicating a fall of the mind below that con- 
dition of it which created the words in the 
first place. And not only this uncommanded 
language, but the uncommanded nature daz- 
zles and carries them off the poise. The In- 
dian Bhagvut Geeta is full of thoughts that 
e wander through eternity.” But compare 
that poem with the book of Job. It is like 
comparing “the Archangel ruined” with Him 
of whom it is said “far off his coming shone !” 

But the book of Job stands the single rec- 
ord of the mind of a people, whose dangerous 
tendencies of thought were indicated, prob- 
ably, by the speeches of his friends; and it is 
probable the people were a victim of those 
tendencies, 

Abraham represents perhaps many of his 


See chap. XXXI, - 


only worshipper of the Most High God the 
ease of Melchisidek proves), who did not lapse 
under nature, but preserved themselves on its 
throne, and worshipped the Supernatural. 
What is of historical importance, in the case 
of Abraham, is, that his religion became the 
creative element of the most persistent nation- 
ality that the world has yet seen manifested, 
on the social and political plane ; a nationality 
too, that created free political forms ; and pre- 
served them more than a thousand years, 
though they were a small people in the midst 
of Asiatic despotism warring against their life 
by outward assaults, and by the subtle influ- 
ence of example; a nationality, which in its 
darker hours, ever recovered itself, and in its 
darkest hour produced Curis? Jesus of Naza- 
reth ;—the Alpha and Omega of Christendom ; 
a nationality whose caput mortuum exhibits a 
people full of moral and intellectual life, unit- 
ed by principle and in idea, and existing as a 
nation without a country ;—while the sites of 
so many of the neighbors of its old territory, 
though they are the finest climates, and the 
most advantageous localities in the world, bear 
no trace of the nations that once inhabited 
them, and are melancholy witnesses before 
God and men, that it is not material advan- 
tages, but principles that make the strength of 
nations. 


MARRIAGE OF LUCY STONE 
UNDER PROTEST. 

It was my privilege to celebrate May-Day 
by officiating at a wedding, in a farm-house 
among the hills of West Brookfield. The 
bridegroom was a man of tried worth, a leader 
in the Western Anti-Slavery movement; and 
the bride was one whose fair fame is known 
throughout the nation — one whose rare intel- 
lectual qualities are excelled by the private 
beauty of her heart and life. 

I never perform the marriage ceremony 
without a renewed sense of the iniquity of our 
present system of laws, in respect to mar- 
riage ;— a sys by which “man and wife are 
one, and that Ine is the husband.” It was 
with my hearty concurrence, therefore, that 
the following protest was read and signed, as a 
part of the nuptial ceremony, and I send it to 
you, that others may be induced to do like- 
wise. 

PROTEST. 

While we acknowledge our mutual affection 
by publicly assuming the sacred relationship 
of husband and wife, yet in justice to ourselves 
and a great principle, we deem it a duty to 
declare that this act on our part implies no 
sanction of, nor promise of voluntary obedience 
to, such of the present laws of marriage, as re- 
fuse to recognize the wife as an independent 


rational being, while they confer upon the 
husband an injurious and unnatural superiori- 
ty, investing him with legal powers which no 
honorable man would exercise, and which no 
man should possess. 

We protest especially against the laws which 
give to the husband — 

1. The custody of his wife's person. 

2. The exclusive control and guardianship 
of their children. 

8. The sole ownership of her personal, and 
use of her real estate, unless previously settled 
upon her, or placed in the hands of trustees, 
as in the case of minors, lunatics and idiots. 

4. The absolute right to the product of her 
jndustry. j 

5. Also against laws which give to the wid- 
ower so much larger and more permanent an 
interest in the property of his deceased wife 
than they give to the widow in that of the de- 
ceased husband. 

6. Finally, against the whole system by which 
“the legal existence of the wife is suspended 
during marriage,” so that in most States she 
neither has a legal part in the choice of her 


| residence, nor can she make a will, nor sue 


or be sued in her own name, nor inherit 
property. 

We believe that personal independence and 
equal human rights can never be forfeited ex- 
cept for crime; that marriage should be an 
equal and permanent partnership, and so rec- 
ognized by law; that until it is so recognized, 
married partners should provide against the 
radical injustice of present laws, by every 
means in their power. 

We believe that where domestic difficulties 
arise, no appeal should be made to legal tribu- 
nals under existing laws, but that all dificul- 
ties should be submitted to the equitable ad- 


| justment of arbitrators mutually chosen. 


Thus reverencing law, we enter our protest 
against rules and customs which are unworthy 
of the name, since they violate justice, the es- 
sence of Law. 

(Signed,) Henry B. BLACKWELL. 
Lucy Srone. 

Worcester Spy. 

To the above the Liberator appends the fol- 
lowing: 


We are very sorry (as will be a host of 
others) to lose Lucy Stone, and certainly no 
less glad to gain Lucy BLACKWELL. Our 
most fervant benediction upon the heads of the 
parties thus united! 


SPIRIDION, 

It is highly important that all subscriptions 
for the Una, on account of SPIRIDION, (ad- 
vertised in former numbers) should be received 
on or before the frst of July. Agents and 
others bear this in mind. 
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KNOW NOTHINGS. 

Debow in his compendium of the United 
States Census estimates the entire population 
at the end of the year 1854 at twenty-six and 
a half millions. Calculating from the data 
there afforded we estimate the Colored Free 
and Slave population at the same date at four 
millions; and the foreign born inhabitants at 
three millions; of all these numbers about one 
half are females, and very nearly one half of the 
whole number, and of the numbers of each 


class respectively, are under the age of twenty- | 


one years. The free colored population we 
put at halfa million. The ratio of the colored 
to the total free population is therefore about 


15 per cent. ; that of the foreigners about 12 per | 


cent. By this estimate it appears that the ex- 
isting laws founded upon caste, and those pro- 
posed by the Know Nothings to be founded 


upon birthplace, together would effect the | 


exclusion of twenty-seven per cent. of tbe 
whole people from representation in the govern- 
ment, and from all the political rights of 
citizenship; amounting in numbers to seven 
millions of people, politically disfranchised. 

OF the remaining nineteen and a half mil- 
lions, technically called citizens, nine and three 
quarter millions are excluded by their sex from 
the ballot-box, the jury box, and from all posts 
and places in the civil administration. Six- 
teen and three quarters millions of the inhabi- 
tants of the freest government on earth 
deprived of the right of self-government, is 


the statement of the whole account as it is | 


proposed to be settled between the professions 
and the practice of this great people. 
The political census would then stand thus. 


Free people, nine and three fourth millions, | 


Slaves, sixteen and three fourths millions. 
Thus stands our republican balance sheet with 
the world that has trusted and credited us so 
largely; and we propose now to pay about 
thirty-eight cents on the dollar, and independ- 
ently ask an indefinite extension of our credit 
on these terms hereafter! If our political 
account were laid before the great Chancellor, 
Conscience, would we not be pronounced 


fraudulently insolvent, and be ordered to go 
into bankruptey forthwith ? 

Now, on what ground or grounds, is the 
doctrine of despotism which rules the proposed 
policy based? Is it upon principle, or policy ? 
or both? and what are they? “Americans 
should rule America.” But who are Ameri- 
cans? The native party answers, Men not 
women, white men born on the soil.” Here 
there is a most questionable limitation of the 
title to its subjects; native born white women 
are ethnologically Americans, and so are native 
born black men and women; hence the defini- 
tion is good for nothing. It falls as short of the 
truth as it would to say that four and four 
make only five. 

But if it were admitted that only natives of 
the soil are Americans, the Know Nothings 
have yet to prove their proposition ; for it is 
| not at all apparent th:t this government was 


founded by or for such natives only! or that | 


they can rightfully claim all its civil functions, 
powers and advantages for themselves. The 
Declaration of Independence says that “to 
secure these rights (the inalienable rights of 
men) governments are instituted among men 
deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” The Constitution of the Federal 
Government begins with these words, “ We the 
people,” not we the native born Americans, do 
| ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. Thomas Jefferson 
declares the fundamental principles of the 
Government to be “ Equal and exact justice 
to all min, of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political; for having banished 
from our land that religious intolerance under 
which mankind so long bled and suffered, we 
have yet gained little, if we countenance a 
| political intolerance as daspotic, as wicked and 
capable of bitter and bloody persecutions, 
& "—The Constitution, xxx. 
James Madison declared the pledges of the 
government to be among others, “To avoid 
the slightest interference with the rights of 


conscience or the functions of religion so | 
wisely exempted from civil jurisdiction.” XXIII. 


The Know Nothing bailey seems to us 
to need two things sadly; first, to extend the 
meaning of the word Americans so as to cover 
and include all natives of the soil, male and 
female, white and black, or else, drop the word 
and lose thereby all the piquancy which is the 
whole force of their pet phrase:—The other 
thing needed, and which would be as much 
needed alter the firt required rectification, 
is to produce the logic of the proposition ; that 
is, show why Americans, and not the people of 
America, should rule it. The quotations which 
we have made, look them in the face; and they 
must look these documents out of countenance 
before they can avoid their force. While the 
matter stands thus we take leave to say that 


| there is no political principle in their creed 
of exclusion. 

That there is no moral principle in it needs 
no argument; for it is a direct infraction of 
the golden rule; it denies the right that every 
man has to govern himself, wherever be has 
a right to be. A man’s birthplace is an acci- 
dent; but his rights and duties are inherent in 
his nature; and all his interest and necessities 
go with him wherever he goes. A man’s 
country is that region of the earth in which he 
locates with the purpose of remaining, the 
theatre of his life; where his earthly property 
is placed, there is the place where his human 
rights must have freedom and force, or they 
might have as well been withheld from him in 
his creation. This is at least prima facie truth 
of the subject, and we have seen nothing from 
its opponents that can avoid its force. We 
therefore find no principle, no right on which 
Know Nothingism in its opposition to citizen- 
ship of foreign immigrants can rest. 

Let us turn then to the policy, which in the 
absence of principle, might offer some excuse 
or necessity for it. 

Is a clean majority of the people of nine- 
teen and a half millions to three, in sucha 
strait that it must violate the natural rights of 
the minority for its protection ? 

The danger is not so great as that which 
would justily one man in taking the life of 
another for his own preservation. If nineteen 
men and a little boy were out in the ocean on 
| a plank which could carry three other men 
besides in safety to the shore, it would be 
sheer murder with malice aforethought to 
drive them off; and it would be all the less 
required if one or two of the three could 
work a paddle as well as half a dozen of those 
who were in the majority. So the policy of 
defence against the danger of numbers gives 
no help here. Our political principles con- 
domn the policy, and no political necessity 
authorizes it. 

We need scarcely say that religious prin- 
cipes afford nativeism no countenance; the 
spirit of Christianity has not run quite so low 
as to deny the brotherhood of men, nor 
to exclude any child of Adam from its chari- 
ties. “In Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Greek,” nor is there eny such distinction, even 
in the creeds of the sects, 


But there is a sectarianism or ecclesiastical 
policy in the movement; and how does it look ? 
In the first place it is a protestant policy, or 
rather a policy of Protestants of that party in 
| religion which asserts the right of priva e 
| judgment and liberty of conscience, and holds 
that man is responsible to God alone for his 
faith; a party that claims to hate nothing but 
oppression and persecution, employing the 
penalties of privation against freedom in re- 
ligious belief !! 
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There ought to be some pressing necessity, 
such as caz suspend the operation of princi- 
ples to warrant such a spirit as this. What is 
it? “These foreigners are Catholics, the 
slaves of Rome.” Now only two-thirds of the 
foreigners from Great Britain and Ireland, 
according to the census of 1850, were from 
Ireland, and one sixth of these Irishmen were 
Protestants probably. So England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales just about balance each 
other in the matter of Catholic and Protestant 
immigrants to the United States. The immi- 
grants from France, Prusia, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and Belgium, must in like manner 
divide their number of 653 thousand pretty 
evenly across the line of creed; and Norway, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark and Prussia, with 
their thirty thousand, must go near to balance 
the mischief of the thirty-nine thousand from 
Spain, Italy, West Indies, Portugal, Mexico 
and South America. The difference of num- 
bers, if anything against the Protestant party, 


is at most very inconsiderable, and this, accord | 


ing to their own estimate, must be well bal- 
anced by difference of quality in favor of their 
own sects. 

The time has been when the reformed re- 
igion was willing to give any odds, and fight 
the battle of freedom with none the less assu- 
rance of victory. But here there is no dis- 
parity of forces against it, in this quarter 
against which it is endeavoring so unwacrant- 
ably to defend itself. The foreign Protestants 
bring the old feud in all its energy with them; 
they can be relied upon for voting, preaching 
and praying against Catholicism, and it would 
be bold to say that Rome hates heretics more 
intensely than the heretics of Europe hate her. 
Thus is seems to us there is not even a well 
conisdered sectarian policy in nativeism ; and 
there is certainly no necessity for it that can 
for a moment make it endurable in the light 
of Protestant principles of universal toleration. 
Moreover nativeism does not propose other- 
wise to prohibit or hinder foreign immigration 


than by refusing citizenship to the immigrants | 


during their natural lifetime. 
policy to be once adopted, what would be its 
effect? We answer, if it hindered any 
foreigners from coming to this country, it would 
be only those who could choose their place of 
residence, and had the self-respecting mauliness 
to surrender all other advantages of this 
country, rather ‘than purchase them at such 
sacrifice. The operation would be to exclude 
the men of means, and of principle, and 
admit, if not the paupers of purse, those of 
soul, who either cannot or do not care to choose 
their future home in reference to its political 
liberties. So far as a repeal of the naturaliza- 
tion laws would affect the influx of foreigners, 
it would be the coming of all the better sort, 
and leave the door open to the worse. And 


Suppose the | 


if the withholding of the franchise excludes 
nobody, then it would but intensify the secta- 
rian sentiment of all those against whose lib- 
erties of conscience it was aimed, and give 
them a better witness of the spirituality of 
their religion than any logival reasoning can 
afford to any form of Christian faith. It 
would give it the attestation of persecution, 
it would give it the mark of Christ’s religion, 
that is called cross bearing, thereby strength- 
ening the zeal of the devotees and winning 
the sympathy of loving observers. When 
Protestantism Jays down the original weapon,“ 
and takes up those of the papacy in the days 
of Luther, the victory will desert their stand- 
ard, and defeat will go with the form of force 
which was then defeated, but against the party 
which has universally exchanged its own 
proper arms of offence and defence, for those 
of the oppressor. Protestantism, it seems to 
us, must be smitten with judicial blindness 
before it can consent to this folly, and it 
must besides grow wicked before it can be 
weak. It was once the religion of freedom 
and progress; is it about to countermarch 
upon its own steps, anal become the propo- 
fandist of bondage? Our ecclesiastics have 
had long practice of the wrong in consenting 
to the enslavement of the African race and 
of women; but there were Wrongs existing 
which it required heroism to oppose. The 
war upon Catholicism now threatened through 
political agencies is so much as a sign of their | 
conditions, as it proves an actively malignant 

spirit, seeking new occasions for creating mis- 


chief ont of nothing. Are the reformed | 
churches really afraid of a counter- revolution? | 
When they have lost the courage of their | 
faith, they have lost all of Protestantism but | 
its opinions; they have kept nothing of its 
power. It is no longer a church, but a sect. 
In its better days it bad a different spirit, for 
then it proclaimed, that as children of the 
same Father, as breturen on the level of an 
equal human nature, on the height of a copart- 
nership in the same immortal heritaze—it held | 
every rational creature free and equal before | 
the civil laws, as in the purpose of the Creator. 
It did not hold this noble buman nature of 
ours so cheaply in ils respect, or so feebly | 
with its faith, as to fear that any form of creed 
however false, or any agencies of despotism 
however strange, could utterly enslave the free 
instincts of the reason, or the rich impulses of 
the heart. It did not believe that any doctrine 
could unman a man. It laughed at the hand- 
cuffs of a hierarchy riveted with whatever 
force upon the mind, as at chains upon the 
Hellespont, or fetters on the sea. It had the 
insight of faith, and saw how the current flowed 
under them, how the waves tossed them in 
their wild play, how the ocean’s arms wore 
bonds as ornaments of its broken power. Has 


Samson been shorn of bis locks, and lost his 
eyes, that he thus displays his strength for the 
sport of his enemies? and has he grown 80 
blind as to bury himself under the ruin which 
he would pull down upon their heads? 

The melancholy spectacle of this wicked 
folly teaches the lesson that the men who but 
consent to existing wrongs after they are well 
exposed, and which challange at their hands a 
remedy such as the time demands, will grow 
worse and worse, and weaker and weaker, un- 
till they become themselves an evil and the 
ready instruments of evil. When Protestant- 
ism turns persecutor of Catholicism, using the 
same weapons of offence which for three cen- 
turies it denounced, it will be ready to receive 
upon its own head the anathemas which it de- 
nounced against the tyranny of Rome. “Its 
curses will come heme to roost.” 

The Christian world is called now to cross 
the Jordan—to take a step forward in the 


| Emancipation of the masses; if it refuses, if it 


continues to refuse, this generation will be 
ordered back to waste its carcass in the wilder- 
ness. When a people refuse the overtures of 
Providence, and decline their appointed duties, 
they are rejected; their light becomes dark- 
ness, and they are abandoned to its service. 
The emancipation of the slave, the emanci- 
pation of woman, have been fairly presented to 
this people, and we wait to see whether they 


| will enlist in the army of enfranchisement or 


desert to the hosts of bondage. An abandon- 
ment of principle in any direction is the sign 
of delinquency in every other, and the natural 
result of disobedience to its requirements in 
any form that bas been presented. 

The man that can fiod reasons and the dis- 
position to manavle a Catholic or a foreigner, 
will never help to break the bonds of a negro 
or a woman; and if he could, he would not be 


| fit for the service, nor could we willingly ac- 


cept his aid. There is no fellowship between 
light and darkness—Christ hath no concord 
with Belial. oun 


There was a meeting of a few friends of the 
Cause of Woman at No. 365 Washington St. 
on Friday, June Ist. The special object of the 
meeting was to consider the practicability of 
opening rooms at some convenient and cen- 
tral point in this city, as a centre of influence 
in this cause, and where suffering and perse- 
cuted Woman can communicate with kindred 
minds, and receive that sympathy and aid she 


| so deeply craves. The result of the meeting 


was tlie appointment of a committee for the se- 
lection of rooms for the purpose specified, after 
which the meeting adjourned to meet again at 
the same place, on Friday, June 15th, at three 
o'clock P. M., to bear the report of the Com- 
mittee, and for transacting such other business 
as may come before it. 


THE UNA: 


A JOURNEY THROUGH CANADA 
TO THE SAULTE SAINT MARIE. 
[Continued.] 

We were to go by Lake Simcoe to the 
Georgian Bay. Two routes were practicable. 
To take the steamboat across Lake Simcoe, 
through the narrows to Orillia, and then a 
stage-coach over sixteen miles of corduroy 
road, to Coldwater on Sturgeon Bay, was the 
first. The second carried us by railroad as 
far as Barrie on Lake Simcoe, and then by 
stage-coach over thirty-six miles of government 
road to Penetanguishine on the Georgian 
Bay. It was finally decided that thirty-six 
miles of government road offered a pleasanter 
prospect than sixteen of corduroy ;—our first 
step, then, was to go to Barrie. It was not 
the first time I had been there. One of the 
Main streets of the city of Toronto stretches 
out for thirty-two miles, as far as Bell Ewart 
on the southern extremity of the Lake. The 
first time I went, I kad followed this road, 
spent the night at a little French inn at Bar- 
rie, taken the steamer back as far as Holland 
Landing, and then driven in a private carriage, 
straight on, through a double line of cherry 
and apple orchards, heavy with fragrant bloom, 
to the home from which I started. This was 
before the time of the railroad, and I well re- 
member, how the first whistle on the Barrie 
road thrilled through my frame. It was at- 
tached to a gravel car, sent up to supply the 
workmen. I was busied with household cares, 
but I paused and walked straight to the depot, 
as if I had never heard a whistle nor seen an en- 


ginein mylife. I felt that anew era was opening | 


for Toronto, and was ouly too glad to join a 
party to mount those same gravel cars, and 
ride out twelve or thirteen miles to try the 
road. As it progressed, I tried it often, always 
with the same cultivated and gentle friends, 
from the city of Philadelphia, who were to 
accompany me now. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than Lake Simcoe itself, especially 
that portion of it called the Narrows, where 
the wooded shores contract, forming a pic- 
turesque gorge, through which you approach 
the town of Orillia. It is studded with beau- 
tiful islands, on some of which the Indians 
still live. Isailed down the Lake, one day, 
with a party of chiefs, who had been to Mi- 
chilimackinaw to make some arrangements 
with the government about the annual distri- 
bution of presents, and were returning in no 
very good humor. We sent them ashore in a 
boat, when half way down the Lake, when 
just as one of the women was getting over the 
side, a sailor mischievously lowered the ropes, 
throwing her suddenly forward. The danger 
to her and the boat was very great. In the 
effort to save her, the chief who had charge of 
it, lost one of his beautiful oars. He scemed 
to care little for the loss, he was so overpow- 


ered with astonishment at the man’s reckless- 
ness, and standing on the end of the retreat- 
ing boat, he poured out upon the sailor’s head, 
a noble, dignified philippic, that I shall never 
forget. Along the northern shore, are many 
rectangular clearings still unoccupied. They 
were granted to retired army officers, about 
twenty years age, just as Lieutenant Moodie 
was leading his heroic young wife into a similar 
wilderness near Rice Lake. But no home- 
steads were to rise on this desolate shore. 
When the circumstances were so discouraging 
it was easy for the demon of intemperance to 
work his utmost will. 

I had seen many a lovely sunrise and sunset 
on this charming lake. 

I had seen it when the spring blossoms 
perfumed all the air, when the arches of Na- 
ture’s grand Cathedral were set with the 
stained glories of October, and veiled by the 
golden mist of the Indian summer. It was on 
Friday, the 8th of September, that we took 
Barrie on our way to the Saulte. A more 
gorgeous sunrise never ushered inan Autumn 
day, but before we reached the cars the glory 
had departed, while the clouds which had 
reflected and made it visible refused to show 
themselves as kind. In the cars we found the 
sheriff of a neighboring county, whose brother 
was the first white child born at Penetan- 
guishine. Hardly a middle-aged man now, 
he had walked through unbroken woods from 
Penetanguishine to Toronto, when he was 
twelve years old. He followed the marks the 
Indians had left upon the trees, and was a 
week in travelling this seventy-five miles. 
Just before we reached the thriving town of 
Newmarket, we came to an opening well 
settled by Quakers from Pennsvlvania. The 
sheriff told us that the French always settled 
in the forest, where they thought the soil would 
be rich, but the Quakers sought out a spot 
pleasant to the eyes. Barrie is situated at the 
| head of Kempenfeldt Bay. Its streets run 
along the shore of the bay and the side of the 
hill, like terraces, the main street being, of 
course, nearest the water. There could not 
be a prettier spot than this, seen from the op- 
posite shore, and the bay itself looked very 
lovely as we drove along, through fringes and 
veils of summer green. And here, we found 
to our surprise, that there was no such thing 
as a covered coach. We mounted an open 
van, with straight board seats, and a kind of 
rack letting down behind for the baggage. Very 
glad was I, that all mine could be carried in 
my hand, and as it looked portentously cloudy, 
I began to wonder in silence what my delicate 
self was to do, if the rains descended and the 
floods came. The van was too long to upset, 
that was the only comfort. We drove along 
the shore a little way, then turning a right 
| angle up a steep hill, plunged into the woods, 


We went through unbroken, primeval forest, 
over a narrow road, alternately plank and 
corduroy. Geographically speaking we passed 
through the counties of Ting, Tay, and Flos, 
which had been condescendingly named after 
the three lap-dogs of one of our Lady Goy- 
ernors, Lady Metcalf, if I remember right. A 
vehicle could hardly have passed us; once in 
about seven miles, there was a cluster of 
houses, at one of which we watered our horses. 
The grass was sprinkled with small purple and 
yellow asters, not named for John Jacob, 
reader, though they were “ pure golden,” but 
because they were 

* stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 


The woody funguses, bright crimson, yellow, 
and maroon color, astonished us, with their 
beauty. Scroll above scroll, they rose from 
the charred stumps, or fallen trunks of the 
tree. They hada peculiar interest for me, 
because it was by painting on their velvety 
surface, that Mrs. Moodie procured bread for 
her children during the terrible winter of 1837. 

The clouds grew heavier and heavier. We 
were not prepared for an open vehicle, and ~ 
were soon compelled to put up our umbrella, 
and cover ourselves with shawls and cloaks. 
A well-disposed rustic who sat behind me 
kept the buffalo over me, at great inconveni- 
ence to himself Iam sure. On the same seat 
with him, was a girl shivering with fever and 
ague, unprovided with cloak or umbrella, from 
whence arose an interesting practical query, 
Was it my duty to give her mine ? 

Eighteen miles from Barrie, we reached the 
Half-Way House, kept by an old ponsioner 
of the 79th, named Hamilton. Here we were 
to dine. It was a long, low cottage, built of 
squared logs, neatly fitted. The wooden floors, 
walls and ceiling, were beautifully clean. At 
one end of the house was a tidy little bar- 
room; then a passage leading back to a kit 
chen, built out from the house. Beyond this 
were two chambers and a dining room. In the 
latter a cloth was soon laid for dinner, and an 
old-fashioned fire of logs kindled in the ample 
chimney. The mantel was ornamented with 
original attempts at imitation china, ingeni- 
ously made of small medicine vials, decked 
with chintz-patterns and filled in with fine 
salt. I was interested in this family, so quiet, 
so respectable, so thoroughly English, living in 
this unreclaimed bush, and occupying their 
Spare moments with delicate crotchet work, 
like any fashionable lady in her drawing-room. 
We wandered out to the kitchen stove, and 
were amused by the orderly arrangement of 
the household utensils on the walls, and the 
long festoons of physic bottles which served 
instead of drapery. We had the usual dinner, 
fried eggs, and salt, not smoked bacon, fine 
potatoes, butter and cheese, but poor bread; 
the last, the consequence I think of the very 


Jresh flour used every where in the rural dis- 
tricts. I fared very well, on potatoes just 
bursting from their jackets, and some eggs I 
was wise enough to ask to bave boiled. It 
rained very heavily when we started again, 
and at my request, the driver drove nails 
through the stiff offensive buffalo that covered 
our other wrappings, into the back of the seat. 
In spite of this, I found myself every now 
and then, so kindly shaken up by my friend 
behind, that I reached my destination in some 
doubt as to whether I might not be the amia- 
ble Mr. Smallweed himself. 

Rain, rain, mire, mire, and through it all, 
we, who had been trained up to railroad speed, 
proceeded at the orthodox rate of four miles an 
hour! At Jast “Penetanguishine” was shouted, 
a proof that its light glimmered in the distance. 
Penetanguishine is an Indian word, which 
means,“ banks of rolling sand.” It was easy 
under the morrow’s sun, to find these banks 
at the entrance of the harbor, and to “guess” 
that the town took its name from the bay, but 
to-night we only thought it Indian for quag- 
mire. The little inn is kept by ignorant, and 
strange to say, dirty French Canadians, so my 
friend B—— pressed on toa private log house. 
It was owned by a Capt. Gunner, an English- 
man from Brighton, who went first to Niagara, 
and came round here, to build the govern- 
ment barracks, in his own schooner, some 
twenty-one years ago. Kindly enough, they 
consented to receive us. At first, things looked 
discouraging indeed. They had been pre- 
serving fruit all day in maple sugar. Pots, 
pens, kettles, stoves, chairs and door-handles 
bore witness to the tenacious wealth of the 
woods, and they were just on the point of 
going tired to bed. My friends who drank 
tea, were refreshed by the cup that kind Mrs, 
Gunner was able to set before them, but there 
was no milk, and I was compelled to rely on 
a glass of warmish water, drawn from a dis- 
tant spring that morning! and a few of the 
lately preserved crabs and pears. Neither 
bread nor butter tempted me, and as I partook 
of this frugal fare, in the draught from a door 
that was “ waiting to be put on its hinges,” I 
soon felt a chilly consciousness that the drop- 
pings from the umbrella had been pouring 
in a steady stream down over my shoulders for 
hours. So warned, in spite of sundry hints 
from my more experienced female companion, 
I thought it prudent to penetrate as soon as 
possible to the quarters that were evidently 
preparing for us above stairs; especially, as 
during the meal, our hostess had said in asum- 
mary fashion that admitted of no debate— 
“ You'll all have to sleep in one room!” and I 
heard mysterious whispers in the entry, as one 
after the other the sons of the family en- 
tered, which appeared to change their quarters 
for the night. When I went into the sitting 
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room, in search of my valise, I found these 
same sons, snugly wrapt in comforters, sound 
asleep on the floor, and turned toward my 
chamber, in consequence, with a feeling some- 
thing like compunction. A young girl was 
spreading a couple of narrow single beds that 
looked delightfully clean, in a small attic, pro- 
vided with two door-ways instead of doors, 
across which she had spread protecting sheets. 
T looked about me, in some consternation, until 
I discovered a convenient chimney in the mid- 
dle of the room, when I inquired if there were 
any spare quilts in the house? “Oh yes! 
but did I want any quilts?” I rather thought 
I did, and when they were brought, I seized a 
hammer and nails, and partitioned off quite a 
tidy little dressing-room, for my friend B—— 
and his wife. I never inquired what they 
thought of its dimensions, its privacy I felt 
quite sure would please them! I sank into a 
feather bed that night, without a single mur- 
mur, and with various rheumatic memorials of 
our lumbering van, that I was thankful to lose 
in its warm embrace before daybreak. 

I meant to have risen without disturbing 
my friends in the dressing-room the next 
morning, but to my great surprise B—— 
evinced an unwonted disposition to go sky- 
larking, and opened his eyes in the very grey 
of the morning. He would not get up, how- 
ever, but sent forth from behind his quilt, a 
scientific discourse upon the merits of the 
Western mounds, frequently built, as he said, 
in the form of a turtle, a serpent or a man, 
and upon the La Platte mounds, between 
Galena and Mineral Point, in particular, which 
he declared to be natural. When at last he 
disappeared, somewhat quicker than he meant 
to, if certain sounds upon the ladder-like 
stairway were but interpreted rightly, our 
turn came to rise. 

When we went below, we found, beside 
very gloomy weather, the intelligence that the 
Kaloolah, the little steamer that plies along the 
Northern shore to the Saulte, had taken fire on 
her last trip, and was now lying up for repairs. 
She was expected every moment, but no one 
could tell how long we might have to wait. As 
illustrative of the manners and customs of this 


| part of the world, I ought perhaps to add, | 


that the young lady who had been so surprised 
at my demand for quilts on the previous 
evening, was lounging outside the door, ap- 
parently for the purpose of sweeping the steps 
with her ample skirt. It was made of cheap 
calico, of a bright green color, and in what 
one might call the very extreme of the mode, 
since it lay for two or three inches on the 
ground. Miss Gunner was altogether too dis- 
tinguished a personage to hold up her skirts, 
so it happened that the “banks of rolling 
sand” which were no longer “Indian,” but 
rather “plain English” for quagmire, had left 


a broad yellow border round the bottom. It 
may bave been decorative ; we will leave that 
to the Broadway ladies to decide; but in a 
place where the only “ public” appeared to 
be a stray squaw or two, and some half dozen 
loiterers, it struck us, at least, as rather ludi- 
crous. There isan old proverb about motes and 
beams, too Scriptural to be quoted in these 
popular pages. It might, however, naturally 
enough suggest itself to foreign inventors of a 
ball-room costume, which our ladies have 
adopted for the pave, if they saw the latter 
smiling at poor Miss Gunner! Soft! then, 
and under the rose. 

After breakfast, I amused myself by looking 
at some fruit which our hostess was going to 
preserve. She called them ground-plums, 
and I afterwards heard them called the Indian 
fig. They grew on low plants, like potatoes, 
and wore a green night-cap with a puckered 
border, like the unripe hazel nut. When pre- 
pared for cooking, they look like large green 
cranberries, have a sticky feel, and when pre- 
served, are as lucious as the proper fig, I cut 


| some specimens of the plant, but as it was too 


late for the flowers, have not been able to find 
out what it is. Don't laugh now, gentle West- 
ern reader, are you sure that you know your- 
self? The Indian fig? Yes, but what is the 
Indian fig? I want an answer in precise sat- 
isfactory Latin. Botanical descriptions of the 
Opuntia do not answer to it at all. As it 
grew, it reminded me strongly of the Datura. 
Our sitting-room was spread with Indian mats 
as fine in quality as the ordinary Canton mat- 
ting. The ground was white, wrought into 
lozenges with red and black. 

The clouds were having a wonderful race 
through the firmament, and every now and 
then, the sun peeped out, fiery hot. The 
town, like most of these government stations, 
had nothing in especial to recommend it. Beau- 
tifully situated it will look better some centu- 
ries hence; when edifices of brick and stone 
have filled in its vacant squares. We went 
out to amuse ourselves by buying tiny little 
baskets of birch bark filled with soft maple 
sugar, by the nichin-awbah,“ as they call 
themselves, who loiter round the shops. Many 
of these Indians had painted their faces, in 
frightful streaks of lampblack and vermilion. 
As one of the results of their semi-civilization, 
we observed that they could not tell the mean- 
ing of this decoration. Beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, it would have been equivalent to 
a declaration of war. Our friend, the sheriff, 
anxious to prepossess us in behalf of this re- 
mote town, brought us a plate of fruit, from a 
neighboring garden. For the encouragement 
of future emigrants let me record that it con- 
tained the red Canada plum, the damson, the 
egg-plum, and small round sugar plum. Also 
pears and russet apples, among which were 
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twining a few bunches of the wild chicken 

grape. He had decorated them tastefully with 

wild roses and the marvel of Peru, and gar- 

landed them with a long braid of sweet scented 

Indian grass. c. U. D. 
To be continued] 


ANGELS IN THE MARKET! 


Suppose that the guardian angels who ac- 
company each of us,and who thoroughly know 
our thoughts and actions, should receive from 
God orders to speak aloud the full trath in 
every affair of commerce, to give the lie to 
every deceiver, whether seller or bayer; the 
present methods of deception would then 
become impossible, our commercial mechanism 
would be altered—reduced to a direct 
exchange. Let us see, A certain merchant 
says to the purchaser: “Here is a fine and 
good blue cloth — you shall have it, asa friend, at 
five dollars a yard; I make nothing by it, on 
my honor! I lose money, but it is to oblige 
you.” Immediately the invisible angel would 
say: “Thou wouldst cheat this man. The 
cloth is of a false dye,— you bought it as such, 
at three dollars a yard, and you want to gain 
more than fifty per cent., saying that it is a good 
dye, and that you lose money by it.“ Where- 
upon the buyer says: „ Ah ba! You would 
mystify me with your fine words; good morn- 
ing, my dear friend of commerce. Thanks, 
Signor angel. Ah! how amiable the guardian 
angels are; they tell the truth!“ Then the mer- 
chant, forsaken and furious, would ery: „ Citi- 
zen angel, if you do not hold your tongue, it 
will be impossible to make a trade; you ruin us, 
you make all our sales miscarry,” “ Yes,” re- 
plies the angel; “tbou shalt be confounded as 
often as thou liest; I will not let the smallest 
falsehood pass.” 

And thus the wine merchant who should 
say to the purchaser: “Iere is true Madei- 
ra — delicious — which I will let you have at 
a dollar. I bave but litile left; only for a few 
friends, I bave kept a basket for you, because 
you are a friend of the house; I sell it to 
others at $1.50, but I don’t want to make any- 
thing out of you,—it is all in friendship.” 
Then the guardian angel will say, in a loud 
voice: “Thou hast lied! Thou hast made 
this wine two days ago with alcohol, alum, 
and other drugs; it does not contain a drop 
of Madeira, and does not cost you twenty 
cents. You want to gain 500 per cent., under 
pretence of friendship.” The puchaser retires 
exclaiming, “ Long live the guardian angels! 
We shall no longer be the victims of mer- 
chants.” And the wine merchant, left in the 
lurch cries: “ Will you be quiet, scamp of a 
guardian angel? Cursed dog! enemy of the 
trade!“ 


Thereupon the merchants in chorus would 


say: We can no longer live if justice does 
not hang these rascally angels. But how pro- 
ceed? We can’t see them; we can’t catch 
them. Alas! the trade is ruined! The 
angels assassinate us! We can no longer sell 
our merchandise at friendly prices. These 
monsters tell all the secrets of the trade; it is 


death on commerce!” Ab, cursed truth! | 


Cursed angels! People would know by the 
angels the real value and defects of every arti- 
cle exposed forsale. Only the real price would 
be granted -- the price of theirintrinsic value, at 
an equitable and admitted profit, plus the ex- 
penses of transportation. And in this state of 
things all commerce would be transformed 
into great exchanges, at whose depots of storage 
each article would besubjected to scrutiny, and 
its true price affixed to it by the officers of the 
depot, who have no interest to favor or to fleece 


| either the consigner or purchaser in the agen- 


cy which they conduct, since their fixed sala- 
ries will not depend on any pro rata commis- 
sions on the goods which pass through their 
hards. Deception and bargaining would then 
be out of the question, the rows of shopkeepers 
who garnish our streets would be useless, and 
must return to productive labor; sales being 
prompt and easy, orders would be sent from a 
distance, saving the purchaser the expense 
and time of a journey. Besides, the great de- 
pots would expedite toevery part of the world, 
whatever should be assured of consumption 
there. This method would restore millions of 
producers to agriculture, and effect a prodigious 
celerity in transactions which would be at the 
same time multiplied in number, since many a 
purchase and many an enterprise are now pre- 
yented by the risk of frauds. 

Let us establish, in every commercial rela- 
tion, methods conferring the same guaranty of 
truth as the intervention of guardian angels; 
the present commercial mechanism would then 
be dissolved, and depots for mutual exchange 
instituted in itsstead. It is actua'ly a scaffold- 
ing of falsehoods, a complication of the most ru- 
inous character by obstructing exchanges, fal- 
sifying values and tending to explode in bank- 
ruptcies, Between Russia and China, com- 
merce was at one time completely suspended 
by mutual efforts to ensnare. The Russians 
brought false peltries and the Chinese false 
‘tea. Nearly all the articles in our wine shops 
and second-rate groceries are spurious, or of 
bad quality. In Paris, whole tons of putrid 
meat and cheese are cast by the sanitary police 
into sinks, and fished up thence again by night, 
to be restoredtoconsumption. The city of New 
York, as well as those of Europe, eats beef and 
drinks milk from sick and rotten stall and 
swill-fed cattle. Thus the Mercantile Spider 
stings and poisons its prey before devouring it. 
And yet this insect and its social institutions 
are approved and set up as a pattern of vir- 


tues by our moralists, who pretend to seek the 
august truth. Judge by this of their compe- 
tence in questions of virtue and truth. In the 
mechanism of True Commerce by unitary de- 
pots and continuous exchanges between the pro- 
ducers, mercantile agents would never be owners 
of the goods which they receive, appraise and 
distribute, but merely the factors of the pro- 
ducing mass. Cnarces FOURIER, 


Our Book-Table. 


GETTING ALONG A BOOK OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The above-named book, with its curious, 
quaint title, was issued a few months since 
from the publishing house of James C. Derby. 
“ There is,” it is said, “a physiognomy in the 
titles of books no less than in the faces of men, 
by which a skilful observer will as well know 
what to expect from the one as the other.” 

It would be a skilful observer, indeed, who 
would hit rightly in giving the character of 
this book. Its external appearance, its print- 
ing, binding, and simple ornamenting, are 
faultless in taste, and would naturally lead to 
the expectation of finding it harmonious, and, 
as the title indicates, a work of progress. We 
will see if it be so. 

It is presented anonymously, but while read- 
ing it there was a constant shadowy presence 
of its parentage ; thoughts, sentiments, words, 
and principles, with tone and coloring, are all 
familiar, and yet not quite dressed as we 
would have expected, if they had leaped into 
the outer life fresh from the brain of the orig- 
inator. The book bears the impress of two 
not fully harmonized. It is as though the 
philosopby that pervades the work was the 
contribution of the master spirit, perbaps, in 
conyersation with one whose mind did not 
fully grasp the idea, but was equal to polish- 
ing and beautifying it, and giving graphic 
sketches of character, fine descriptions, and 
had the putting together of a rich variety of 
material. It has literary merit sufficient to 
lead the reader pleasantly through the two 
yolumes; many portions are exceedingly 
graceful and easy, while again there is abrupt- 
ness and want of finish that sets the nerves in 
commotion. 

It lacks the sequence in narrative which 
would make it in the least degree artistic, but 
to the thinker it is richly suggestive. The 
author or authors are as recklessly prodigal 
of characters as though they never designed 
writing another book, and might want some 
of the superfluous material to fill other scenes. 
People in all the various walks of life, in all 
phases and states of mind, have evidently 
been a study; and there is an attempt to 
present them partially masked or veiled. All 


are mystical, shadowy. There are none so 
sustained through the work that they are re- 
cognizable as avquaintances. They are intro- 
duvet, coolly dissected, then dismissed; they 
may or may not appear again; few of them 
are natural normal characters, 

The reasoning is strong, clear, and logical. 


If we admit the premises#the conclusions are | 


irresistible; but there is such an utter disre- 
gard of primary principles, that we are forced 
to reject the philosophy deduced, or abandon 
our most cherished theories, and accept a 
theology of predestination, foreordination, and 
election. 

Conditions and relations are entirely set 
aside. By chance or a strange fatality, the 
purest and noblest children are born of the 
worst parentage, the lowest form of legal 
union, 

There is not one pure, high, holy marriage 
in the book. The sanctity of love is nowhere 
vindicated. Marriage, as it exists and has 
existed, with all its inequalities, its strifes and 
discontents, is presented, and the theory of 
making the best of an inevitable evil, seems to 
be about the acme of the author's desire. 


The ideal union of equals, of spiritual bar- | 


mony, of that perfect love that casts out all 
fear, distrust, jealousy, pride, all evil passions, 
forming of the unity a trinity, by accepting 
and making this love subordinate to that of 
the Infinite, is no where recognized. 

Silsey, a man of lofty intellect, of great ac- 
quirements and mature years, marries a child, 
beautiful and worshipful, bat incapable of 
sharing with him bis largest life. The incon- 
gruity is seen and commented upon. Violet 
looks on his friendsbip for a rarely endowed 

woman with distrust; the demon of jealousy 
enters her heart, and in her lonely, darkened 
chamber, she soliloquizes and complains to 
her baby. It is the same half-querulous, half- 
grieved tone of all jealous women, only that 


Violet is less proud than some, and recognizes | 


the fact that she is his inferior; her instincts 
teach her that a man cannot give his full 
heart’s wealth to one incapable of appreciating 
him. There is a love that goes down to its 
object, careful, kind, and compassionate, — a 
love for infancy, helplessness, or misfortune, — 
and such a love was Silsey’s for Violet. He 
could fondle and caress her, say a few loving 
words to her in his moments of relaxation, and 
this he knew was enough for her. When his 
mind sought sympathy in its largest life, he 
turned to Miss Watson, who could compre- 
hend him, Such a love as Silsey gave Violet 
might be given to a basket of kittens, a dog, 
or a horse, for they each render a return of 
affection; but the only love we can accept as 
the truly conjugal is that which runs upon a 
level with the head and heart. Man cannot 
stoop to bestow in this relation without dimin- 
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ishing bis own life. He puts a miserable | 


cheat upon himself when he exchanges a 


large, generous, appreciating love, for a blind 


worship, a poor idolatry. It may gratify bis 
vanity to receive adulation even fiom the 


his nature. He learns invariably tbat he suf- 
fers infinite loss in the want of adequate wor- 
thiness in the object chosen. He may seek to 
disguise the unpalatable truth, but the fnlse- 
ness of his position will weaken and degrade 
him in his own opinion. The blind worship 
of a weak woman is no more to him than the 
fickle huzzaing of the mob, before which he 
momentarily bows, while perfectly conscious 
that it cannot be trusted. 

After Violet had wept and complained to 
her baby of all her grievances, Silsey, having 
heard a portion of it, and feeling compunction 
for his absorption, enters, and sitting down by 
her, reassures her of his love, talks to her as a 
man might talk to any little girl, dries her 
tears on his bosom, and promises to be good. 


ousy; but an idolatrous worship never com- 
prehends any diffusiveness of the feelings or 
affections. 
wholly bereft of that generosity which seeks 
first the nature and happiness of its object in 
preference to self. 

Soon after this very natural and exceed- 
ingly common scene among unequal parties, 
Miss Watson makes her appearance, and pro- 
poses to Silsey to take loth his children to her 
cottage for the summer. 


recipient of a tender, pitying, protecting af- 
fection, that would permit his life to flow 


tolerably smooth, provided the child could be | 


kept gentle and trusting, and the husband oc- 
cupied. Hence Miss Watson is never found 
seeking to waken Violet, but lets her amuse 
herself with birds, and flowers, and her baby, 
and gather bloom on her cheeks playing in 
the open air. 

It is not surprising, that, with such a phi- 


losophy of love, the book should be full of un- 


natural creations. Mr. and Mrs. Tree, from 
his own statement, appear to have lived from 
the very commencement of their marriage in 
a state of perpetual discord, strife, and antag- 
onism. Mrs. Tree is represented as utterly 
selfish, weak, and sensual, but she is the 
mother of two wonderful creations in their 
way. Lucy is full of genius, cordial and 
sunny as a summer's day, capable of entire 
self-abnegation and of almost incredible ac- 
tivity; and Willie is as gentle and affection- 
ate as a girl, and bas a child-like innocence 
combined with his practical common sense, 
quite refreshing. Where was the law that 
governed such births? We can readily be- 
lieve that children with many very good ele- 


It is pre-eminently faithless, is | 


| other characters. 


She knew perfectly | 
what she asked; she saw that Violet was the 


ments of character, may descend from a bad 
stock, provided there is a strong love relation 
between the parents; but where that is want- 
ing, there must be the best of blowd to over- 


| come the falseness thereby ergendered, and 
weak, but it can answer no higher demand of | 


produce barmonious organizations. 

Stella Cammon, a bright, beautiful seeker 
after truth, weds the philanthropist Falkner, 
that together they may the more effectually 
labor for humanity. We have scen many 
such marriages, and know perfectly what the 
enthusiasm is that leads to them, and how 
needful to keep the conscience ever alive toa 
sense of duty,in order to maintain the out- 
ward relation respectably. The mistake 
is made, and each must bear it as they best 
can; but alas that ever the word duty should 
be used in that relation. The position is 
a false one, that makes any service, however 
arduous, a duty; only attractions can bind 
soul to soul. No external bonds can fetter 
the spirit; it will rove if unsatisfied in its life, 


| and then weep and pray over its sins, to arise 
Violet was temporarily cured of her jeal- | 


and do the same again. The law of life must 
come from within, not from without. 

We have omitted till a late period to even 
name the heroine, Susan Dillon, for the reason 
that she interested us much less than some 
She is introduced at the 
age of twelve, with the grave wisdom of a 
woman of thirty, and an old or wise child is 
monstrous any where. Let children in books 
be gay and frolicsome; they will learn care 
soon enough as life progresses. “Foolishness 
is bound up in the heart of the child,” says 
the wise man, and we would ask for ours no 
premature wisdom, no unnatural power of 
self-control, or concealment. If children have 
griefs, and their lives are saddened by them, 
let them bear them like children. 

Leighton, the recluse philosopher, is intro- 
duced, holding conversations with Susan, or 
rather talking to the sick child in the gravest 
manner, setting her to thinking and wearying 
her young brain in the most unphilosophical 
manner, and her astute comprehension of his 
problems is absolutely painful, as all unnatural- 
ness is, wherever found. 

David Baldwin, the hero, a young man 
blaz¢, is presented in the early pages of the 
work. He goes out with Susan to the sea 
shore, and incites her dog, the only pet, play- 
fellow, and friend she has, to take a desperate 
leap over the rock into the ocean. He is lost, 
and Susan, instead of a burst of tears or a fitof 
indignation, says very quietly, “ Don’t speak 
of it,” and immediately falls to loving this de- 
lectable youth, who in mere wantonness killed 
her friend. 

We have scarcely begun a glance at the 
characters that figure in the book, having litile 
influence on the destiny of each other, but are 
there just as they stand in groups at the cor- 
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ners, or walk up and down in the drawing 
room. There the philosopher and the 
philanthropist, the professor and the rich 
speculator, the gentle idiot boy redeemed by 
his love for Susan, the belle and the captain, 
the coquette and the victim, the novice and 
| the nun, the diplomatist and the devotee, — 
all play their little part, and pass away. 

The book is worth the reading, not so much 
for what it is, as for what it is not. No one will 
lay it down, and stand just where he did be- 


and so we commend the book, with its hints at 
light and truth. 


FLOWER FABLES. 

By Louisa May Alcott. 
& Co., Boston. 

This truly beautiful little book, the first gift 

of a very young lady to the public, found its 

| way to our table from the sympathizing 


George W. Briggs 


dially do we thank her for the pleasure it has 
afforded us. Do not look grave, wise utili- 
tarian reader, and wonder what business 
people of mature years have with fairy tales 
and fables. We like them; they make us het- 


sweet childhood open; and not for all the wis- 
dom of the world would we forget the feelings 
that come with budding life. If we live to 
reach the iron age, we would somewhere keep 
tender memories of the sunny golden hours 
of youth as richest treasures, and every now 
and then brighten them by reading a story 
book, or by a hearty, cheerful play with fresh, 
natural children. 

‘These fables of flowers are most charmingly 
written, are full of sweet, gentle fancies, and 
through all the silvery tissue of the stories so 
ingenuously woven, there runs a beautiful 
golden thread of pure morality. 
book been written by an older person, we 
should say it was full of a deep philosophy ; as 
it is, we find it rich in wisdom, and remember 
that “ these things are hid from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed unto babes.” It teach- 
es, in the simplest form, that highest truth of 
Love overcoming all evil. 


nurse tenderly the flowers and insects that 
have been radely injured by wanton hands. 
A bee is found in honey-suckle flowers, in a 
cool, still place, where the summer wind blew 
in and green leaves rustled, but the poor bee, 
like very active, busy people, murmured in his 
pain: Why must I lie here, while my kindred 
are out in the pleasant fields, enjoying the 
sunlight and the fresh air, and cruel hands have 
doomed me to this dark place and bitter pain 


and forgotten, I must stay here among these 


fore; he will either think better or worse; | 


mother of the young authoress, and most cor- | 


ter; they serve to keep the by-paths back to | 


Come here, Rose-Leaf, and bind up my 
wounds, for I am far more useful than idle 
bird or fly.” 

Then said the Fairy, while she bathed the 


broken wing, “ Love-Blossom, you should not | 
murmur. We may find happiness in seeking | 


to be patient, even while we suffer. You are 
not forgotten or uncared for, but others need 
our care more than you; and to those who 
take cheerfully the pain and sorrow sent, do 
we most gladly give our help. You need not 
be idle, though lying here in darkness and 
sorrow. You can be taking fiom your heart 
all sad and discontented feelings ; and if love 
and patience blossom there, you will be better 
for the lonely hours spent here. Look on the 
bed beside you: this little dove has suffered 
far greater pain than you, and all our care can 
never ease it; yet through the long days he 
hath lain here, not an unkind word or repining 
sigh hath he uttered. Ah, Love-Blossom, the 
gentle bird can teach a lesson you will be 
wiser and better for.” 

Then a faint voice whispered, “ Little Rose- 
Leaf, come quickly, or I cannot thank you as 
I ought for all your loving care of me.” 

So they passed to the bed beside the dis- 
contented bee, and here upon the softest down 
lay the dove, whose gentle eyes looked grate- 


| fully upon the Fairy, as she knelt beside the 


Had the | 


In one story, the work of the fairies is to | 


when I have done no wrong? Uncared for | 


—.— 


poor things who think only of themselves. 


little couch, smoothed the soft, white bosom, 
folded her arms about it, and wept sorrowing 


tears, while the bird still whispered its grati- 


tude and love. 

“Dear Fairy, the fairest flowers have 
cheered me with their sweet breath, fresh dew 
and fragrant leaves have ever been ready for 
me, gentle hands to tend, kindly hearts to 
love; and for this I can only thank you, and 
say farewell.” 

Then the quivering wings were still, and 
the patient little dove was dead; but the bee 
murmured no longer, and the dew from the 
flowers fell like tears around the quiet bed. 

Sadly Rose-Leaf led Eva away, saying, 
“ Lily-Bosom shall have a grave to-night be- 
neath our fairest blossoms, and you shall see 
that gentleness and love are prized far above 
gold or beauty, here in Fairy-Land.” 

There is a very sweet little fable, showing 
how a band of exiled Eleves, under the guid- 


| ance of good Little-Bud, regained the shining 


robes and crowns, and brought back the 
power to their wands, which entitled them to 
return to their happy homes. 

„Pay after day toiled Little-Bud, cheering 
the Fairies, who, angry and disappointed, 
would not listen to her gentle words, but 
turned away and sat alone weeping; patiently 
she bore with them, and when they told her 
they never could perform so hard a task, and 
must forever dwell in the dark forest, she an- 
swered gently, that the snow-white lily must 


| be planted, and watered with repentant tears, 
before the robe of innocence could be won; 
that the sun of love must shine in their hearts 
before the light could return to their dim 
crowns, and deeds of kindness must be per- 
formed ere the power would come again to 
their now useless wands.” 


Tun NATIONAL Macazixe for June is 
on our table, filled with its usual amount of 
good reading. It opens with an admirable 
historical article on Isabella of Castile. It 
presents Isabella’s position, reconciling her 
conjugal and regal duties, compromising 
neither, but ruling everywhere, where it was 
| her right, and gracefully yielding where it 
| was not, in a most admirable manner. The 
contrast is marked between her and Mary IL 
of England, who, similarly situated, preserved 
peace by complete submission and repudiation 
of divided interest. Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village is also beautifully illustrated with 
wood engravings copied from Etchings, pub- 
lished by the Etching Club, London, the 
plates of which were early destroyed, and 
only a few copies of the book, in a most ex- 
| pensive form, is preserved. Abel Stevens, 
editor, 200 Mulbury street, New York. 

Putnam, Godey, and Harper have not 
reached us for some months. 

Westwarp Ho! A new work by Charles 
Kingsley, author of Hypatia and Alton Locke. 
Ticknor & Fields. 


Tun Heare or THE Nations. By 
Charles Linton. Published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge, New 
York. 


KENNETH, OR THE REAR GUARD OF THE 
Graxp Army. By the author of the Heir 
of Redeliffe. D. Appleton & Co. 


Lives oF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia. 


Notices of the above-named books have 
been sent us, but not having seen the works, 
we can venture on doing nothing more than 
naming them. P. W. D. 


ee 


CANVASSERS FOR THE UNA. 


We want at least from fifty to a hundred active, 
honest and eficient agents, to enter the field im- 
mediately, and to canvass it thoroughly in behalf of 
the Una. Women interested in the great, vital 
and far-reaching objects of the Paper, and who 
are deeply inspired with the subjects upon which it 
treats, will be preferred to men, though we do not 
object to an equal number of both sexes, in a work 
like this. But whether one sex or the other, or 
both feel disposed to engagein the work, we desire, 
most of all, those who have a deep and earnest 
faith in the principles and success of the Move- 
ment which the UNA represents; for these, other 
things being equal, will be successful agents in 
| extending its circulation and advancing its truths 
and influence. Liberal commissions will be allow- 
ed. Address S. C. Hewitt, 15 Franklin st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN, 


A meeting of the friends of Woman's Rights | stand the facts, would comprehend the expo- 
| nent.—would be shocked at itindeed. 


was held in the city of Boston, on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, May goth, at the house 
of Harriet K. Hunt, physician. 

The meeting having been called to order by 
Mrs. Davis, of Providence, Miss Hunt was re- 
quested to take the chair, and Mrs. Dall to act 
as secretary. Mrs. Davis then addressed: the 
meeting. 

She stated that a week or two since an ef- 
fort had been made to „call a Convention of 
Women during the present week. It was de- 
ferred because the women most interested in 
the matter, considered it premature. In every 
National Convention, they had felt the want 
of previous conference, of proper business ar- 
rangements. The result had been seen, in a 
great deal of eloquent talking, and a very 
little definite action. She thought that if a 
meeting of the New England women could be 
held previous to the assembling of the Nation- 

al Convention in Ohio, in October next, dele- 
gates might be appointed to that Conyention, 
and the recurrence of a similar state of things 
prevented. One object of holding such a 
meeting should be to inquire into the laws of 
each of the New England States, affecting 
women. The laws in each State are different, 
and no petitions ought to be circulated until 
they are understood, for all petitions to the 
legislature are urged in reference to existing 
laws. Little effective speaking could be had 
on the subject, without more knowledge. A 
lecturer in Providence, recently, spoke for 
more than an hour, without hitting a single 
law of the State. 

Mrs. Dall said that she had made express 
efforts to get information on such points, but 
could not succeed without sacrificing to it, 
more important personal duties. She consid- 
ered the matter a pressing necessity. 

Mrs. Davis suggested that it must be done 
separately for each State. 

A friend present objected to the amount 
of labor involved. 

Mrs. Davis said, If we are in earnest we 
must not shrink from that. 

Mrs. Rose added, that we could only suc- 
ceed by working ourselves. She had found 
lawyers quite as often mistaken as women. 
She found it best to take an Index, and search 
the Statute Book for herself. 

Mrs. Dall thought legal experience quite as 
necessary as an index, in the matter of amend- 
ments, repeals, and the like, which complica- 
ted the whole matter. 

A friend suggested that to uplift the social 
condition was more important than to repeal 
laws at present. 

Mrs. Rose asked, How we could separate 
the legal and social condition ? 

Mrs. Dall said, The law is the exponent of 
the social condition. Those who cannot under- 


It isan 
important part of our duty to set it before 
them. i 

Mrs. Davis then moved, seconded by Mrs. 
Severance, that a meeting of the friends of 
Woman's Rights, to be called the New Eng- 
land Meeting, be appointed to meet in Boston, 
the third week in September, time and place 
to be hereafter made known. Carried. 

Mrs. Davis mentioned that she had been 
informed, on good authority, that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson would if requested address such a 
meeting. 

It was then moved by Mrs. Dall, seconded 
by Miss Ellen Tarr, that Mrs, Dayis be ap- 
pointed a Committee to make the above re- 
quest. Carried. 

Moyed by the same, seconded by the same, 
that Mrs. Davis be appointed a committee to 
prepare a call for the above mentioned Con- 
vention, to be inserted in the July number of 
the Una. Carried. 

Mrs. Davis moved, seconded by Mrs. Dall, 
that Miss Ellen Tarr be appointed a Commit- 
tee to obtain all possible information with refer- 
ence to the laws of New Hampshire. 

Miss Thayer moved, seconded by Miss Tarr, 
that Mrs. Dall be appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the progress made by a certain 
legal friend of the cause in Massachutetts, sup- 
posed to have been some time interested in 
investigating such of her laws as relate to 
women. 

Mrs. Dall, seconded by Mrs. Hewitt, moved 
that Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Whitman be ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire into the laws 
of Rhode Island, and prepare a report thereon. 
All carried. 

The Secretary gave notice that she should 
give the most modest expression to their reso- 
lution in her written report, as she did not like 
undertaking rashly what it might be extremely 
difficult to carry out. 8 

It was then moved and seconded that Mrs, 
Davis and Mrs. Severance be a Committee to 
confer as to the inviting of friends from the 
South and West. Also that the publisher of 
the Una be requested to secure a Hall, and 
provide tickets for the expected New England 
Meeting in September, at the rate of 25 cts. 
for season tickets, and 10 cts. for single admis- 
sion. All of which having been carried, the 
meeting was unanimously adjourned to the 
third week in September. 

HARRIET K. HUNT, Chairman. 
CAROLINE H. DALL, Secretary. 


Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose lectured in Boston, 
Sunday afternoon and evening, May 27th, an! 
at West Newton on the 28th. She manifested 
great vigor and sharpness of thought, as well as 
earnestness in forwarding the cause of Woman, 


MES. OAKES SMITH'S BEAUTIFUL 
ROMANCE! 


FOURTH EDITION Now READY. 


BERTHA AND LILLY; Or Tue Pansoxaor or 
BERCH ÖLEN, 10 One Airy re Volume with Illustra⸗ 
tions, Price 8 
The ENERE briet extracts are but the key-notes of 
lengthy reviews. No rec mbil 2 tias recelved more 
marked aitontion from the p: 
It compels the reader to Pingar over its pages.“ 
(Tribune. 
8 Sparkling thoughts and humane and benevolent feel- 
In: CAlbany Argus. 
* More powerfally written than any 5 work 55 ite 


— A „story of exquisite beauty — graceful 8 
ting. (Phin. Nows. | 
* We know of one woman who says it is a brave book.’ 
(Boston Commonwealth. 

‘Fragrant with mountain and valley 5 and water 


9. Dispatch. 
2 N genias under its happiest and va pareas inspi- 
tation any Atlas. 


2 BY “romanco, but full of Ufo. It line it has 
Bh.“ [Boston Bee, 
2 The Jadios will find it a eann and fascinating pro- 

ductio: or n City tem. 
ay Just what might be expected froma sae fant woman,” 

Albany, 


Express. 
A female delicacy of taste and perception." 
CLadies’ Rep. 
A moral perspective of rare beauty and . le 
ags 
So Intensely interesting, we read it at one sitting.'™ 
Cleveland Farmer. 
‘+A "prose poem" replete with melody and imagery,"' 
{Boston Chronicte. 
Cannot fall to inspire the reader with aonig purposes," 


tian Freeman. 
“i Will be eagerly sought for and read." 
Water Care Jour. 
„he style is glowing and impassioned, * 
och, American, 
Its pages leave a very attractive impression."* 
Salem Gaz, 
“Will prove a valuable accession to the homo role * 
adies’ E utorprige. 
Win be read and find many enthusiastic readers,’ 
Bangor Mercury. 
A beautiful creation.“ [Boston Transcript. 
The book before us is bravely written.““ 
(Providence Una. 
The very best fiction we have read for years," 
(Glen's F. 0 Bopudlican, 
„Characters in it worthy of lasting fam 
rn rt. Repub, 


** Planned and executed in a masterly manner." 
(Wor. Tal. 
** Uniqae in character and slegist in style.“ 
Saturday Eve. Post. 
It cannot fall to enchain the reader.’ 
COnelda Sachem, 
‘© Will not be lald aside until the contents are devoured.” 
pinetan 8 
Not inferior to tho best of Lamartine" 


“A work of extraordinary merit“ 
(Kingston (N. Y. -) Journal, 
It will provoke discusslon and elicit admiration," 
(Cleveland Herald. 
** Contains many traths found in life's experience," 
oston Freeman, 
The story is a majestic one.“ (Ontario Messenger.“ 


70 hlo Farmer. 


It will be conceded a mastorly effort." 
(Auburn Adv. 
The story is beautiful and winning." (Bufalo Exp, 


„We haye read it through with e eee ales ih 
d jectic. 
Some of the dashes at real life are capital." 
Cr 'hiladelphia Mer. 
„Will sustain her well-won reputation. 
elda Herald. 


COn 
ne falr author has been eminently succosstul, * 
[B — 5 Republic, 
+t A work of uncommon freshness and pow 
(State ot Malnes, 
“ The stylo is very beautiful — the pooms exquisite,"* 
N. Y. Express, | 
She needs only to speak and it is as good as singing.* 
(Empire Clty. 
It will bo found to conve healthy moral.’ 
Cafetropolltan, 
“Destined to produce a moral St revolution,'* 
oston Gazet 
Address 8. 0. HEWITT a 
5 Franklin street, 


Boston, Mass, 
Single copies sent by mail on receipt ‘or Price, 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, M. D. 


579185 JIROF SSOR IN THE FEMALE MEDI- 

llege of Pennsylvania ae ahia. Oftlce 29} 

Bout: Manne . Providence, R, 1. Office hours from $ to 

10 A. K., from 12 to 3, and from Core. u. Attends 
patients in city or country, 


CARPETINGS, 


10 17 5 & CO., Harmanker Squann, haye 
in Store a large assortment of FRESH CAR- 
PETINGS, for Spring Sales, N patterns 
of ENGLISH and AMERICAN MANUFA CTURE, from 
the lowest to the highest cost goods, in 11575 
C 
CARPETS, FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, COCOA AND UAN- 
TON MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, Ke. 

Purchasers are invited to examine. aur 


M me 


THE UNA. 


ENGLISH AND OTHER WORKS. 


1 55 SALEAT THE OFFICE OF THE ERA, 
orsont by mall or express.on recelptut price, All lett 
ordering the works, must be Post Pap On FREE. 

All other works in the market, whether standard or Re- 
form treatises, will be promptly furnished to order, on 
the same terms, Address 8. C. HEWITT, 


15 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 
A General Dictionary of Geography, 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, SATISTICAL, AND 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


oseng Comprehensive accounts of the Countries, 
Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 
Islands, Mounn, Valleys, dc. in the world. In 7 divi- 
aow, the vol, imperial Byo, $2.00 each. Vol. I. now 
ready. 

Inthe compilation of this work the most recent and au- 
thentic sources will be consulted, and particular attention 
will de paid to the trade and resources of the various 
places described, and to the social condition, manners, 
customs, K., of the inhabitants, Great care will also be 
bestowed on the Ib 1 Geography of Cuuntrics, in the 
various de wlogy, Livdrography, Climatolo- 
gy Hotany, Zoology, &c., and on the laying down of geo- 
Ci ca positions and relative distances. 

‘This work Will be ilustrated by above soven hundred 
engravings on Wood, printed in tte text. ‘These Mustra- 
tions wili comprise Views of Cities and Towns; of remark- 
able Buildings, Antiquities, Natural Scenery, Costames, 
plans of Forts and Harbors, and small Maps of River 
months, Islands, and Island Groups, Kg., on an enlarged 
scale, See full Prospectus, recommendations, and condi- 
Hons, In Part First. — 

“We feel qualified to speak unhesitatingly of the great 
pail pets of the present work to all others of Its class." 
—Lelectic Kevicw, 


THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S 


DRAWING-BOOK; 


A Complete Course of Instruction for the Practical En- 
gineor; comprising Linear Drawing, Projections, Ec- 
centric Curves, the various forma of Gearing, Reciproca 
ting Machinery. Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, 
Projection of Shadows, Tinting, and Coloring, and Pers- 
peetire, on the bas of the works of M. Le blanc and MM. 
Armengaud. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on wood 
and steel. In 16 parts, Imperial 4to, 00 ota. cach 

“The plan of tho work is extremely simple, and carried 
out with great ability and judgment, Its general object 
ls to teach the method of representing machinery with 
effect and truth, to point out the methods by which their 
most complicated parts can be constructed poometrically 
ani finished artistically, and to faciiitate the comprehen 
sion of figures of all Kinds when placed in positions not 
readily described,''—AMechanica’ Magazine, 


THE CABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT. 


A SERIES OF NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED 
Original Designs fur Modern Furniture, with descrip- 
Hons and Metals of Construction, preceded by practical 
observations on the Materials manufacture of Cabinet 
work, and Instructions in Draw adapted to the trade, 
In 20 parts, imperial dto, 62 cts. each. 

‘The designs are all drawn to xcaless and the Descriptive 
Text is Hiustrated by Diagrams and Details. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; IN WHICH 
the Theory, the Art, the Business of Farming, in 
all their departments, are thoroughly and practically 
treated, By upwards of Fifty of the most eminent Far- 
mers, Lond-Agents, and Sclentific Men of the 8 Edi- 
ted by JONN C, Mortox., With above One Thousand 
Tilustrations on Wood and steel, 2 large vols., super-roy al 
Svo. Vol, I, cloth, 89, 

Ilostrations, Gn wood and steel, of Farm Baildings, 
Indects, Plants, Cultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural 
Machines, Implements, and Operations, &c,, will be given 
wherever they can be useful. 

“The now * Cyclopedis of Agriculture,’ now in course 
of publication by Blackie & Son, Is, in my Judgment, by 
fur the most Important and useful contribution hitherto 
made to the agricultural Mbrary, In truth to the farmer, 
it supersedes the neeessity of (T may say) encamberin 
himself with other works, as it embraces the entire field 
of practice and sclonce connected with Agriculture, ac 
cording to the latest aud best authoritles; and excludes 
much matter, to be found in earlier teeathves, which care- 
fully-conducted practical experiments, and the application 
of science in later times, have taught us to resect as founded 
In error. Nach ls the impression I have forined after read- 
ing the whole of the 24 Farts which have been delivered 
to subscribers, so lar as they relate strictly to the Science 
and Practice g. Agriculture.'— From an article in the 
Agricultural Gazette of January 21, 1834, by CHantes 
LAURENCE, Esq., the Queros, Cirencester. 


ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PICTUKESQUE. 


LLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF VIEWS 
from Drawings by Stanfield, ki A., Roberts, R. A., 
Haning, Vrout, Leitch, Rrockeden, Barnard, &e., åt. 
With Deserintions of the Scenes. Mreceded by an Essay, 
developing the Recent History and Present Condition of 


Italy and the talks, by Camitio Margi, D. P., torner- 
ly Canon of the Cathedral of Penne, and Graduate of the 
Colleve of San Appollinare in Rome. 21 Parts, super- 
royal ato, $10.00. 


BISTORY OF THE FARTH AND ANIMATED 
NATURE. 
RY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. WITH NUMER- 


one notes (rom the works of Ct in Wire, L. 
ROXAFARIE, CANFIER, VAILLANT, LAMAROK. Jason, 
LACKPEDE, AUDU NON, Ke, às well ax from the Works of 
the mure distingulshed Jsritih Natoralists, 

in this Etien of the History, the original text Ia re- 
tained; but extensive Notes are added on all subjects 
respecting which new Haht has been obtained, or iresh 
facts have been accumaluted since Goldsniith wrote, In 
Pictorial Hlastration. Wis Edition claims precedence of 
every other; nearly 2400 Ilustrative Figures, on Stoel 
and Wood, accompany the Work; and of there, 88 Pates. 
containing about 200 Figures, are carefully Colored, 


Complete in 2 vols., royal SVG, cloth extra, $10, 
THE IMPERIAL FAMILY PIELE. 


Express. 
Ine of the most useful, as well as one of the most 
handsome editions of the Bible.™™— Baptist Magazine, 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


PRACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCEL- 
janeous; with Editorial Pxkyaces and Notes, end an 
Essay on BUNYAN 5 GENIUS, Tings, and CONTENTO- 
mawrs, By Grone Urron, Editor of The Pilgrims 
Progress, for the MHanserd Knolly’s Society, Ke. With 


numerous Illustrations. ret Complete Edition. Com- 
plote in 25 parts. J vols., super-royal 8yo, cloth, $13.00. 
SEPARATE ISSUES. * 


To meet the wants of those who already possess the 
Allegorical Works of Bunyan, the Publishers divide the 
whole Works into two separate issues. 


1. Tum EXPERIMENTAL, DOCTRINAL, and PRACTICAL 
Nees 1 illustrations. $2 parts, 2 vols., Buper- royal 
vo, $8.0 


2. THe ALLEGORICAL, FICORATIVE, and BYNDBOLICAL 
Wonrxs, With Numerous Illustrations. 18 parts, 1 vol. 
Bvo, cloth, $4.00, . 

"A complete edition of Bunyan's Writings, in which 
nothing known to be his has been omitted, In which 
standard texts have only been used, and in which crit- 
ical and historical notices are furnished of ev sopa- 
rate work which fell trom the pen of the great Enchanter, 
was quite a desideratum. We cannot but express an carn- 
ont hope that this splendid and accurate Edition of Ban- 
yan’s Works will realize an extensive circulation equal to 
its morits.""—Zeangelical Magazine. 


ANDERSON.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Magna OF DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH 
Female Charactors, embracing the period of the Cov- 
enant and Persecution, Ry the Rev. James Anderson. 
Numerons Engravings. Cloth, antique, $1.87}; calf extra, 
antique, bevelled boards, 88.80. 

~ It will be an immense favorite with all who can appre- 
ciate the morally sublime. — Glasgow Examiner. 


ANDERSON. LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 


LOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FE. 
M haracters A ae! to the perlod BED Rocce 
By the Rey James Anderson, author of Ladies of the 
Covenant. Nunwrous Illastratlons, from drawir b 
James Godwin and J, W. Archer. Cloth, antique. 28. 


ANDREW.— A CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


EING an Alphabetical Account of the various ASES 
B incident to the Human Frame; with Bere ken ſor 
thelr Treatment, and for pestornin the more simple ope- 
rations or Sareea With instructions for preparing and 
Se aCe e &e. By Thomas Andrew, 

D. Illustrated with Engravings of wood . 
17 parts, royal 8vo; cloth, $4.50. 4 5 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


1 See 
UTE: PULITA RY AND ECCLESIASTICA 
13 vols., elegantly bound in cloth; $6.50, 


ACASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS; 


0 8 2 
Cen eee e ene 
rent Authors. Illustrated by twenty-five Engravings. 
24 parts, and in 4 vols., elegantly bound in cloth, $7.00. 


CHAMBERS.--A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 


DITED by Rosent Cuasnees. New Filtion, revised 

4 and continued to the present time. With eighty-five 
authentic Vortraits, and Five Engraved Titles. Cloth 

wut, medium SVO. 9 div., 814.88. a 


Cours. -A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TAI- 


LOR’S CUTTING ROOM. 


] EING A TREATISE ON MEASURING AND 


Catting Clovbing, in ai Styles. and tor every 115 
of life, Ke, By Joseph Conte, With numerous Mates 
and Dlagrams; dei Ato, cloth, 8770. 


| D'AUBIGNE.— HISIORY OF THE REFORMA- 


TION. 
'NTANSLATED BY D., D. SCOTT, AND TI. 
[ Sable A. The translation earerully Teviot W. 
Dr. D'Aubiene. Large type, numerous Notes, not in any 
otheredition, and forty Hiustrations, beautifully Engraved 
on Steel. 80 75. 


D'AUBIONE.— HISTORY or THE REFORMA- 
TION. 
E shaver Pae nve volume of the originai Prenes 


iaiia V E daine In small but clear type, 1 vol., cloth 
extra, 92.00. 


GOLDSMITH.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH ; 


COMPRISING CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Poetical Works, Comedies 
says, fc. withan Essay on bis Life and Writings, ilas: 
trated by thirty seven beautiful engravings on wood, 
from designs by W. Hervey andW. B, Scott. 2 vols, 
foolsoap Sve, cloth; $2.50, 


GRIER.—THE MECHANICS’ POCKET 
DICLIONARY ; 

EING A COMPLETE NOTE-ROO OF 

Technical Terms, Rules, and Tables, useful in the Mee 
chanical Arts. Illustrated by Engravings of Machinery, , 
and nearly 200 cuts and diagrams on wood. Tenth edition, 
Cloth, $2.26, 

JOSEPHUS._THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 
JOSEPHUS; 


ITH MAPS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
4 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 268,; $6.00, 


KNOX.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 
BY JOHN KNOX, WICH INTRODUCTION 
and Notes, by Wm. M'Gavin. Fortraſts, 1 vol, 
cloth, 43.25. 


REID.—TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH- 
MAKING, 
T HEORETICAL AND PRACTICA 


B 
homas Reid, Kdinbargh, Mlustrated with Aren 
Plates, and Vignette Title. Moyal Svo, cloth, $6.25, 


REPOBLIC OF LETTERS. 


A SELECTION IN POETRY AND PROSE, 
from the Works of the most eminent Writers, with 
many Original pieces By the Editor of the ** Casquet of 
Literary Gems."' 25 beautiful Lilustrations. 4 vols. cloth, 
extra, ut edges, $5.00. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. —A new first-class Weekly 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 
the Arts; to entertainment, improvement, and progress 
Designed to encourage a spirit of hope, manliness, and 
self-reliance, and activity among the people; to polnt out 
the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and 
illustrate the ieading ideas of the day; to record all signa 
of progress and to advocate political and industrial rights 
for all classes, 


It contains Essays—Historical, Biographical and Des- 
goapae Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Pootry, 
Painting, Music, Sculpture, oto: articies on Science, Ag: 
riculture, Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General 
News, and every topic which is of Importance or interest, 
ali combining to render it one of the best family Newspa 
pers inthe world. Published wrekly, at two dollars a 
year in advance. BY FOWLERS and WELLS, 

WS Broadway, N. X. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
A Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
genco; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Mechanism, 
Architecture, and to all (hose Progressive Measures which 
are calculated to reform, elevate, and improve mankind, 
astrated with numerous portraits and other engravings. 
At one dollar aà year. 

“A Journal containing sach a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted tothe highest happiness and interests of man, 
written in the clear and lively style of its practised editurs, 
and afforded at the ridiculously low price * of one dolk 
lar a year, must succeed in runsing up its present large 
circulation to a much higher gure. "—7N. J. Tribune. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to the publishers, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
uos Broadway, New York. 


LIKENESS OF THEODORE PARKER. 


H. Bratsarp, of Boston, has lately issued a 

charactezistic likeness of this bold Reformer. 
It is a large size, Lithographic picture, and fin- 
ished in the finest style of the Art. Price, One 
Dollar, For sale by Bena Marsin, 15 Frank- 
lin street. ss 
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APPEAL 
TO THE READERS OF THE UNA. 


In offering in this month's Una, the begin- 
ning of my translation of Spiridion, I wish 
to address to my distant readers a few words. 

The principal reason for inserting it in the 
Una, is the fact, that it is a work upon a pro- 
found subject, ably written, by a woman’s 
hand. But this, it may be objected, is no rea- 
son for publishing it, if the woman herself be 
one who dishonors her sex, who holds no com- 
mon faith nor hope with us. In the distant 
parts of the West, where the name of George 
Sand is little known, I fear that this objection 
may be urged. From all who urge it, I ask 
a little patience. The character of its 
author is not one to be judged in a corner 
here or there by a knot of village gossips. 
A jury of her peers could hardly be found in 
the civilized world to try it, certainly not in 
America. Whatever else she is, she is a de- 
yoted seeker after truth, and whoever reads 
Spiridion to the end, will find it a work 
worthy of a noble woman and an upright 
soul. 

CaroLive H. DALL. 


W. Newton, Mass., July, 1855. 


SPIRIDION. 
BY GEOROE SAND. 
TRANSLATED BY CAROLINE H. DALL, 
(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1855, 
by Cane H. Dart, In the Clerk's office of the Dis- 
trict Court of the District of Massachusetts.) 


1 Brussels, 1859. 
To M. Pierre Leroux. 


Friend and brother in years,—father and 
master in virtue and knowledge, accept this 
tale, not as a work worthy of being dedicated 
to you, but as a token of my friendship and 
my veneration. GEORGE SAND. 


SPIRIDION. 


When I entered upon my novitiate at the 
Franciscan convent, I was hardly sixteen 
years of age. My character, gentle and retir- 
ing, seemed to inspire at first only confidence 
and affection, but I soon saw the good-will of 
the brothers grow cold, and the old treasurer, 
who alone felt a little interest in me, took me 
often aside to tell me in a low voice, that if I 
was not careful, I should fall into disgrace with 
my superior. 

I begged him in vain to explain himself. 
He put his finger on his lips, and going away 
with a mysterious air, replied only, “ You 
know very well, my dear son, what I mean.” 

I sought in vain to ascertain my crime. It 
was impossible for me, after the most serupu- 
lous examination, to discover in myself, errors 
grave enough to merit a rebuke. Weeks, 
months passed by, and the sort of tacit reproba- 
tion which weighed upon me, never relaxed. In 
vain I redoubled my earnestness and zeal; in 
vain I watched all my words, all my thoughts ; 
in vain I was most attentive to public worship, 
most eager to labor. I saw every day that 
solitude enlarged the circle drawn about me. 
All my friends had quitted me. No one spoke 
tome. The least experienced and least de- 
serving of the novicesseemed to arrogate to 
himself the right to despise me. Some even 
when they passed near me, drew the folds of 
their robe about them, as if they dreaded the 
touch of a leper. 


| 
| 


However faultless my recitations, however 
wonderful my progress in chanting, the most 
profound silence reigned in the study, when 
my timid voice ceased to resound beneath its 
vaulted roof. Professors and teachers had 


| nevera glance of encouragement for me, while 


the most indolent and stupid, pupils were 
overwhelmed with praise cand. N I passed be- 
fore the Abbot, he turned his head, as if he 
shrank from my very salutation. 

I questioned every throb of my heart, and 
I asked myself repeatedly whether wounded 
pride had not a great share in my suffering. 
I could at least assure myself of one fact, that 
Ihad spared nothing to check the insubordi- 
nation of vanity ; and I felt, too, that my heart 
was choked by bitter sadness, on account of 
the isolation into which they thrust me; for 
want of tenderness, and not for want of flat- 
tery or diversion. 

I resolved to appeal to the only man who 
could not escape from my confidences, my 
confessor. I threw myself at his feet. Iex- 
posed to him my grief, my struggles, my en- 
deavors to merit a less ¥jgorous destiny, and 
my conflict with that bitterness of spirit which 
I began to feel rising within me. But what 
was my consternation, when he replied to me, 
in icy tones ;—“ So long as you refuse to open 
your heart to me, with entire sincerity and 
perfect submission, I can do nothing for 
you!” l 

« O father Hegesippus!“ I replied to him, 
“ You may read the truth in the bottom of my 
heart, for I have concealed nothing from you.” 

Then he rose and said to me in a terrible 
tone, “ Miserable sinner! degraded and per- 
verse soul! you know well that you keep from 
me a formidable secret, and that your soul is 
an abyss of iniquity. But you cannot deceive 
the eye of God, you will never escape his 
justice. Go, withdraw from me, I will not 
listen to hypocritical complaints. Until the 
tears of a deeper penitence have washed 
away the stains upon your soul, I forbid you 
to approach the confessional.” 
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„O my father! my father!” I cried ont, | 
“ do not repulse me thus, do not reduce me to | 
despair, nor cause me to doubt the goodness 
of God, as well as the wisdom of your deci- 
sions. I am innocent before God; have pity 
on my sufferings.” 

“ Audacious reptile!” he responded in a 
voice of thunder, “ take pride in your perjury; 
invoke the Almighty to sustain your false 
vows, but leave me, get out of my sight, for 
your hardness of heart fils me with horror.” 

So speaking, he would have withdrawn his 
robe, which I had caught in my supplicating 
hands. I clung to it in a kind of delirium, 
he repulsed me violently, and I fell with my 
face to the earth. He went away, slamming 
behind him the door of the sacristy, where 
all this had passed. I remained in darkness. 
I know not whether it was from the violence 
of my fall, or the excess of my grief, but a 
vein opened in my throat—I had a hemor- 
rhage. L had no strength to Kft. WIH. I felt 
myself failing rapidly, and soon I was extend- 
ed without consciousness upon the pavement, 
bathed with my blood. 

I know not how long a time I remained 
thus. When I began to return to myself, I 
felt an agreeable freshness. A pleasant 
breeze seemed to float around me, to dry the 
sweat on my forehead and play with my hair, 
then died away, in inarticulate murmurs, in | 
the corners of the hall, and returned again as 
if to renew my strength, and assist me to 
rise. But I could not decide upon it at once} 
lexperienced a well-being hitherto undreamed 
of, and I listened in a kind of gentle abstrac- | 
tion to the murmurs of this summer breath, 
that glided furtively through the Persian blind. 
Then I seemed to hear a voice proceeding | 
from the depths of the sacristy, which spoke 
so low that I could not distinguish its words. 
I remained immoveable, and gave it my whole 
attention. It seemed to utter one of those 
broken prayers that we call ejaculatory. 
Finally I caught these words: “Spirit of | 
Truth, uplift the victims of ignorance and im- 
posture.” 

“ Father Hegesippus!“ said I in a feeble 
voice, “is it you who have come back?” But 
no one replied tome. I raised myself upon 
my hands and knees, I listened again, I heard 
nothing more; I raised myself entirely, and 
looked around. I had fallen so near to the 


only door of this little hall, that no person 
could have entered after the departure of my 
confessor, without walking directly over me; | 
besides, this door opened only from within by a 
strong latch of antique fashion. I touched 
it and satisfied myself that it was closed. I 
was seized with terror, and remained for some 
moments without daring to take a step. Sup- 
ported against the door, I sought to pierce 
with my eye the obscurity which veiled the | 


corners of the hall. A dim light falling from 
a dormer window with broad oaken shutters, 
trembled toward the middle of this space. A 
gentle fa king the shutter, alternately in- 
creased or diminished the crevice which ad- 
mitted it. All the objects within this half 
lighted region, the prie-dieu, surmounted by 
a Death’s head, some books scattered upon the 
floor, an alb which hung suspended from the 
wall, seemed to move with the shadows of the 
leaves, that the breeze lifted behind the win- 


dow. When I felt sure that I was alone, | 


was ashamed of my timidity; I crossed myself, 
and hastened to open the shutter, but a pro- 
found sigh, which seemed to come up from the 
prie-dieu, arrested me. Yet I saw the prie- 
dieu plainly enough to be sure that there was 
no one in it. A thought that might have 
occurred to me before, now came to reassure 
me. Some one without, leaning against that 
window, might be praying without thinking of 
me. Yet who could be so bold as to offer 
prayers, and pronounce words like those which 
I had just heard ? 

Curiosity, the only passion, the only distrac- 
tion permitted in the cloister, shook me from 
head to foot. I moved toward the window, 
but hardly had I taken a step, when a black 
shadow, detaching itself, as it seemed to me, 
from the prie-dieu, crossed the hall, in the di- 
rection of the window, and vanished like a 
flash. The movement was so rapid, that I had 
no time to avoid what I took for a body, and 
my fright was so great that I did not faint a 
second time. I heard nothing, and as if I had 
been traversed by this shade, I saw it disap- 
pear on my left. I sprang to the window, and 
hastily throwing open the shutter, looked once 
more into the sacristy. I was absolutely alone. 
I turned to the garden; it was deserted, and the 
South wind bowed the flowers. I took cour- 
age, I explored every corner of the hall, I 


| looked behind the prie-dieu, which was very 


large, I lifted the priestly garments suspended 
on the walls; I found all things in their usual 


| condition, there was nothing to explain to me 


what had happened. The sight of all the 
blood that I had lost, made me believe that my 
brain, exhausted by this hemorrhage, had 
yielded to a delusion. I withdrew to my cell, 
and remained there exhausted until the fol- 
lowing day. I passed this day and night in 
tears. Inanition, the loss of blood, the vain 
terrors of the sacristy had broken all my be- 
ing. 

No one came to aid or comfort me. No one 
inquired what had become of me. I saw from 
my window the troop of novices scatter through 
the garden. ‘The great watch-dogs went gayly 
to meet them, and received a thousand caresses. 
My heart was choked and broken at the sight 
of these animals, better treated a thousand 
times, and a thousand times happier than I. 


I had too much faith in my vocation to con- 
ceive any idea of revolt or flight. I aceepted 
all these humiliations, these wrongs, and this 
exhaustion, as trials sent from Heaven, and as 
opportunities of devotion. I prayed, I morti- 
fied myself, I struck my breast, I recommended 
my cause to the justice of God, to the pro- 
tection of all the saints, and finally, towards 
morning, I sank into a sweet repose. I was 
waked from it suddenly, by adream. Father 
Alexis had appeared to me, and shaking me 
rudely, had repeated to me nearer, the words 
that a mysterious being had spoken to me in 
the sacristy. “Save thyself, victim of ig- 
norance and of imposture.” 

What connexion could father Alexis have 
with this reminiscence? I could not gness, 
except that the vision in the sacristy had en- 
grossed my thoughts at the moment of my 
falling asleep, and at the same moment I had 
seen as I lay, father Alexis re-enter the con- 
vent garden, toward the setting of the moon, 
about an hour before day. 

This morning walk of father Alexis had 
not, however, struck me as an uncommon 
thing. He was the wisest of our monks, he 
was a great astronomer, and he bad the care 
of the philosophical and mathematical instru- 
ments with which the conventual observatory 
had been well supplied. He passed a part of 
every night in making observations and con- 
templating the stars; he went and came at all 
hours, without being careful what they were, 
and he was excused from attendance on the 
morning prayers. 

But my dream brought him back to my 
mind, and I began to think who this singular 
man could be, always preoccupied, often unin- 
telligible, wandering ceaselessly through the 
couvent like a soul in purgatory; whether, in 
one word, it could possibly be he, who, leaning 
against the window of the sacristy, had mur- 
mured his invocation, while his shadow crossed 
the wall, without suspecting my terrors. 

Tresolved to ask him; and as I reflected 
upon the manner in which he would probably 
receive my question, I was glad to seize this 
pretext to get acquainted with him. T remem- 
bered that this old man was the only one 
from whom I had received no insult, uttered 
or unuttered; that he at least had never 
turned from me with horror, but appeared an 
entire stranger to the feelings which prevailed 
in ourcommunity. It is true that he had never 
sail one friendly word to me, that his eye had 
never met mine. Yet, if he did not even re- 
member my name, he paid no greater atten- 
tion to the other novices. He lived in a werld 
apart, absorbed in his scientific speculations. 

No one knew whether he Was pious or in- 
different; he spoke only of the visible and 
exterior world, he appeared to care for no 
other. No one said any ill of him, no one 


said any good; and when the novices per- 
mitted some remark or question concerning 
him to escape them, the monks imposed si- 
lence upon them ina severe tone. Perhaps, 
I thought, if I were to confide to him my tor- 
ments, he would give me good counsel ; per- 
haps he who passes his whole life alone and 
in sorrow, will be touched, when for the first 
time a novice comes to him and demands his 
aid. The unhappy seek and comprehend 
each other. Perhaps he is unhappy ; he also, 
perhaps, will sympathize with my grief. I 
got up, and before seeking him, I passed 
through the refectory. A lay brother was 


cutting some bread. Lasked fora piece, and 


he tossed me a morsel as he might bave thrown 
it toa hungry dog. I should have preferred 
starvation to this silent and brutal charity. They 
considered me unworthy to hear the sound of 
a human voice, and they threw my food upon 
the ground, as if in my abject condition I 
ought to be compelled to cringe like a beast. 
When I had eaten this bitter bread, steeped 
in my tears, I went to the cell of father Alexis. 
Tt was situated far from all the rest, in the 
highest part of the building, near the cabinet of 
Natural Philosophy; you reached it by a nar- 


row balcony attached to the exterior of the | 


dome. 


I knocked, but noone answered. 1 entered 
and found father Alexis asleep upon his chair, 
with a book in his hand. His countenance, 
grave and thoughtful even in his sleep, failed 
to take away my resolution. He was an old 
man of middle size, robust, broad-shouldered 
and bent by study more than years. His bald 
head was still covered behind with curls of 
crispy black, his strong lineaments were not 
wanting in finesse. There was upon this 


| my sleep ? 


withered face, an indescribable mingling of | 


decrepitude and manly strength. I passed 
behind his chair without making any noise, 
in the fear of irritating him by waking him 
suddenly; but notwithstanding my extreme 
precaution, he perceived my presence, and 
without lifting his heavy head, without open- 
ing his sunken eyes, without showing either 
irritation or surprise, he said to me, 

“T hear thee.” 

“Father Alexis, I began in a timid tone. 

“Why callest thou me, father?” he resumed, 
without changing either his tone or his atti- 
tude; “thou art not accustomed to address me 
so; Iam not thy father, but rather thy son, 
although Iam withered by age; whilst thou,— 
thou remainest eternally young, eternally beau- 


“O father Alexis!” I cried, astonished 
and softened to find these gentle words pro- 
ceeding from those rigid lips,” it is not to me, 
an unhappy child, that you are addressing 
words so tender; Iam not worthy to inspire 
such an affection, nor have I the happiness to 
inspire it in any one; but since I surprise you 
in the midst of a happy dream, let the mem- 
ory of a friend soften your heart, good father 
Alexis; let your waking be favorable to my 
wishes; let your eye fall gently upon me; let 
your hand rest upon my humiliated head, 
covered with the ashes of grief and expia- 
tion.” 

Speaking thus, I bent my knees before him, 
and waited till his glance should fall upon me. 
But hardly had he seen me, than he raised 
himself, as if seized with mingled fear and 
fury ; the flash of anger shone in his eye, and 
a cold sweat trickled down his shrunken tem- 
ples. Who are you?” he cried, “ What do 
you want with me? What are you doing here? 
I know you not.” 

I tried in vain to reassure him by my hum- 
ble posture, by my supplicating eyes. “ You 
are a novice,” he exclaimed. “ I have nothing 
to do with novices. Iam neither a director of 
consciences, nor a dispenser of favors and re- 
wards. Why come you to watch me during 
You shall not surprise the secret 
of my thoughts. Return to those who sent 
you; tell them that I have but a little time to 
live, and that I insist on being left in peace. 
Go away, go away! I must work; how have 


| you dared to violate the order, which forbids 


any approach to my laboratory? You expose 
your life and mine; begone!” T obeyed sad- 
ly. I retraced with slow steps, discouraged 
and broken by grief, the long exterior gallery 
by which I had come. He followed me, even 
to the open air, as if to assure himself that I 
went away. When I had reached the stair- 
case, I turned and saw him standing, his eyes 
inflamed with anger, his lips contracted with 
distrust. 

With an imperious gesture, he ordered me 
to go. Itried to obey. I bad no longer strength 


to stand, hardly to live; I lost my equilibrium, 


tiful!” This strange discourse filled me with | 


confusion. I kept silence. The monk resumed : 

“Ah well! speak; I listen to thee. Thou 
knowest that I love thee like the child of my 
heart, like the futher who gave me being, like 
the sun which warms me, like the air I breathe ; 
more than all this even!” 


rolled down some steps, and came near being 
dragged in my fall beneath the guard, and 
crushed on the pavement below. Father 
Alexis threw himself toward me with the 
strength and agility of a cat; he raised me, 
and supporting me by his arms—* What ails 
you?” he said, in a rough tone, yet filled with 
solicitude. “ Are you sick?” “Are you 
desperate? Are you mad?” I stammered 


some words, and hiding my head on hisshould- | 


er, burst into tears. 

He lifted me then, as if I had been a baby 
in the cradle, and re-entering his cell, placed 
me in his easy chair, bathed my temples with 
spirit, moistened with it my parched nostrilg 
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and cold lips, then seeing that I regained my 
spirits, he questioned me gently. Then I 
opened to him my whole soul; I de- 
scribed the anguish to which I had been 
abandoned, until they refused me even the 
benefit of confession. I protested my innocence, 
my good intentions, my patience, and I com- 
plained bitterly of not having a single friend 
to console and strengthen me in this depress- 
ing trial. He listened at first with a remnant 
of fear and distrust, then his austere front 
kindled little by little, and as I finished the 
recital of my suffering I saw large tears trickle 
down his wrinkled cheeks, “ Poor child!” said 
he to me, “ behold, also, what they have made 
me suffer! victim, victim of ignorance and 
imposture !” 

In these words I thought I recognized the 
voice that I had heard in the sacristy, and ceas- 
ing to be disturbed about it, I thought no 
longer of asking any explanation of that ad- 
venture, only I was struck by the meaning of 
the exclamation; and seeing that he remained 
as if sunk in thought, I supplicated him to let 
me hear again his friendly voice, so sweet to 
my ear, so dear to my heart, in the midst of 
my distress. 

“ Young man,” said he to me, “did you un- 
derstand what you were about when you en- 
tered a cloister? Did you know that it was 
to shut your youth into the darkness of the 
tomb, and did you resolve to live in the arms 
of death?” 

“Oh my father!” I replied, “I compre- 
hended it, I resolved upon it, I wished it, and 
I wish it yet; but it was to the life of the age, 
the life of the world, to the life of the flesh, 
that I consented to die.” 

“And thou hast thought, baby, that they 
would leave thee the life of the soul. Thou 
hast given thyself up to monks—and yet, thou 
couldst believe it!” 

“I wished to give life to my soul, to elevate 
and purify my spirit, that I might live with 
God, and in his spirit; but behold, instead of 
cherishing and aiding me, they tear me vio- 
lently from the bosom of my Father, and 
deliver me to the darkness of doubt and de- 
spair.“ 

„ Gustans, gustay] paululum mellis, et ecce morior," 
said the monk sadly seating himself upon his 
pallet; and crossing his meagre arms upon his 
breast, he fell into meditation. 

Then rising, he walked rapidly up and down 
his cell. „What do they call you?” he asked. 
“Brother Angel, to serve God, and honor 
you,” Ireplied; but he listened not, and after 
a moment’s silence, he resumed. 

“You are deceived; if you wish to bea 
monk, if you wish to dwell in a cloister, it will 
be necessary to change all your thoughts ; 
otherwise you will die.” 

Must I then die, because I have tasted the 


honey of grace, for having believed, for hav- 
ing hoped, for having cried, ‘Lord, love 
me?“ 

Ves, for that thou shalt die!” replied he 
in a loud tone, and sending out ſerocious 
glances; then he fell back into reverie, and 
paid no more attentionto me. I began to feel 
myself ill at ease near him; his broken talk, 
his rough and sorrowful aspect, his flashes of 
sensibility, followed immediately by a profound 
indifference, all gave to him the aspect of one 
bewildered. All at once he renewed his 
question, and said to me in a tone almost 
imperious, “ Thy name?” 

Angel,“ I replied gently. 

Angel!“ he cried, looking at me with the 
air of one inspired. “It bas been said to me, 
Toward the end of thy life, an angel shall be 
sent to thee, and thou shalt know it by the 
arrow which has pierced its very heart. It 
will seek thee, saying, Draw forth this arrow 
which will be my death. And if thou canst 
draw out the shaft, then that which has 
pierced thee shall fall, thy wound will heal, 
and thou shalt live,” 

“My father,” I said, “I know not this say- 
ing, I do not comprehend it.” 

“Thou knowest little,” he answered gently, 
placing his hand upon my head; thou dost 
not know him who chall heal thy wound. As 
for me, I understand the saying of the Spirit, 
and I know thee. Thou art he who was to 
come to me. I know thee at this moment, with 
thy locks all golden, like those of Him who 
sent thee. My son, be happy; let the will of 
the Spirit be accomplished in thee. Thou art 
my well-beloved son, and upon thee will I 
lavish all my affection.” 

He pressed me to his bosom, and raising his 
eyes to heaven, he seemed to me inspired. 

His face wore an expression that J had seen 
only in the faces of saints and apostles, mas- 
ter-pieces of painting, which ornamented our 
convent chapel. That which I had taken for 
delirium bore now the aspect of inspiration. 
I thought I beheld an archangel, and, kneeling, 
I prostrated myself before him. 

He laid his hands upon me, saying, “ Cease 
to suffer. May the arrow sharpened by grief, 
cease to irritate thy bosom! May the dart 
poisoned by injustice and persecution, cease 
to pierce thy breast! May thy heart's blood 
cease to water the unconscious stone. Be 
comforted, be healed, be strong, be blessed ! 
Rise!“ 

I rose, and felt my whole being penetrated 
with consolation, my soul kindled by a living 
hope, and I cried, “ Yes, a miracle is wrought 
within me. I know thee, thou art a saint of 
God!” 

Speak not thus, my child, of a man weak 
and miserable,” he said to me with sadness; 
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the Spirit bas taken pity sometimes. Let us 
thank him, at this hour, that I have had 
strength to heal thee. Goin peace; be pru- 
dent, speak to me before no one, and see me 
only in secret.” 

Send me not away so soon, my father,” I 
entreated, “for who knows when I may re- 
turn? There are penalties so heavy for all 
those who approach your laboratory, that I 
may be long withheld from tasting this joy 
anew.” 

“Tt is needful that I quit thee, and that I 
deliberate,” responded father Alexis. “ It is 
possible that they persecute thee, for the ten- 
derness thou art about to show me; but the 
Spirit will give thee strength to conquer all 
obstacles, for he has prophesied to me thy 
coming, and that which must be accomplished 
is said.” : 

He seated himself in his chair, and fell into 
a profound sleep. I gazed a long time at his 
head, impressed with a serenity and supernat- 
ural beauty, very different at this moment 
from that in which I had first perceived him ; 
then kissing with love the hem of his grey 
robe, I noiselessly withdrew. 

When I was no longer enchanted by his 
presence, that which had passed between us 


seemed to me like a dream. By what words | 
had I been fascinated,—I, so faithful and so | 


orthodox, both in my studies and my inten- 
tions, whom a single word of heresy thrilled 
with horror and fear ? By what formula had 


| I joined my own, to this unknown destiny ? 
| Alexis had fanned the flame of revolt against 


my superiors, against those men whom I ought 
to believe, and whom I always had believed 
infallible. He had spoken of them to me, with 


a profound scorn, with a concentrated hatred, | 


and I had allowed myself to be surprised by 
the figures and the obscurity of his language, 
Now, my memory recalled all that had made 
me suspect his faith, and I remembered with 
terror, how often I had heard him invoke the 
Spirit, without adding to it the consecrated 
epithet by which we designate the third per- 
son of the Trinity. It was perhaps in the 
name of an evil spirit, that he had placed his 
hands upon me. Perhaps I allied myself to 
spirits of darkness, when I received the ca- 
resses and consolations of this suspected monk. 
I was troubled, agitated. I did not close my 
eyes that night. As before, I was forgotten, 


| abandoned. As on the preceding evening, 


I slept into the day, and awoke late. Asham- 
ed at having failed, during so many hours, 


| in my religious exercises, I went to the chapel, | 


and prayed earnestly to the Holy Spirit to save 
me from the snares of the tempter. 
I felt so weak and sad on going out of the 


church, that I thought myself on the way to | 


perdition, and determined to go to confession. 


“Tam a being ignorant and limited, on whom | I wrote a word to father Hegesippus, suppli- 


cating him to hear me, but he sent to me, ver- 
bally, through one of the coarsest of the Jay 
brothers, a scornful reply, and a positive refu- 
sal. At the same time, this brother gave me, 
on the part of the superior, an order to go out 
of the church, and never to set my foot in it 
till the close of the evening services. Nay, if 
a devotee prolonged his prayer in the choir, 
or entered it to perform any actof private de- 
yotion, I must instantly free the house of God 
from my impure breath, and yield my place to 
his true servant. 

This wicked ban wounded me so that I be- 
came mad with anger. I rushed out of the 
church, striking my fists against the walls, like 
a crazy man. The lay brother drove me out, 
treating me like an impious blasphemer. 

At the moment in which I opened the door, 
at the end of the choir, which looked upon the 
garden, grief and indignation came near de- 
priving me once more of my senses. I trem- 
bled; a cloud passed before my eyes, but 
pride conquered the sickness, and I sprang 
toward the garden, throwing myself a little to 
one side to give place to one whom I saw 
upon the threshold, face to face with me. He 
was a young man of surprising beauty, wear- 
ing a foreign dress. Although he wore a black 
gown, like that of the superiors of our order, 
he had under it a short jacket of fine cloth, 
fastened by a leather belt, and a buckle of 
silver, such as was worn by the old German 
students. Like them he wore, instead of the 
sandals of our monks, high buskins, and over 
the collar of his shirt, smooth and white as the 
snow, fell in golden waves the most beautiful 
light hair that I had ever seen in my life. 
He was tall, and his elegant attitude seemed 
to show the habit of command. Impressed 


| with respect, yet full of uncertainty, I half 


saluted him. Ile did not return my salute, 
but he smiled upon me with so benevolent an 
air, and at the same time his beautiful eyes, 
of an austere blue, softened in regarding me, 
with so tender a compassion, that his features 
have never faded from my memory. I paused, 
hoping that he would speak to me, and per- 
suading myself, from the majesty of his appear- 
ance, that he had the power to protect me. 
But the lay brother who walked behind me, 
and who seemed to pay no attention to him, 
forced him brutally to retreat to the wall, 
while he pushed me nearly to falling. Not 
wishing to engage in a debasing struggle with 
this vile man, I hastened away ; but three 
paces on, I turned and saw the unknown 
standing in the same place, while his eyes fol- 
lowed me with affectionate solicitude. The 
sun shone full upon him and radiated from his 
hair. He sighed, and raising his beautiful eyes 
toward heaven, as if to appeal for me to the 
aid of Eternal Justice, and take it to witness f 
my misfortune, he turned slowly toward the 
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sanctuary, entered the choir, and was lost in 
the shadow, for the brilliant light of day made 
the interior of the church seem gloomy. I 
longed to retrace my steps, in spite of the 
servant, to follow this noble stranger and tell 
him my sufferings ; but what was he, that he 
should receive them, or put an end to my 
grief? Besides, if he attracted towards him 
all the sympathies of my soul, he inspired in 
me also a sort of fear, for there was in his coun- 


tenance quite as much austerity as sweetness. 
[To be continued.) 


MAN AND WOMAN. 
MARRIAGE. 

Society is carried forward by its thinkers 
and lovers. The peculiarity of our time is 
the extension of thought and aspiration to the 
masses of mankind, Nowa profound inquiry, 
an insatiable longing, is swelling in the bosom 
and stirring the heart of Society, to ascertain 
the essential laws of relation between Man 
and Man, between Man and God, which have 
their highest expression in the central com- 
munion of human life, embracing Man, Wo- 
man and God,—the trinity of true Marriage. 

The deepest experiences of life bring Soci- 
ety to-day to the question between Manhood 
and Womanhood,—what is the meaning of 
this dual division of Humanity, to what do 
its parts correspond in the life of God, and 
what is involved in their Union? The neces- 
sity, the yearning for truth, fora true life here, 
is so profound that the silence can no longer 
be kept, Man and Woman seek true com- 
munion with each other and with God, by the 
leading of Providence, by the promptings of 
God's inspiration, as the centre of their Hope, 
as the end of their Love. This is the inner 
temple of Society, its source and spring. It 
must be approached reverently, but unfalter- 
ingly, with a pure Love which always carries 
with it the consciousness of God's presence. 

The present condition of Woman, her dis- 
qualifications, the exclusion of her influence 
from human history, the utter perversion of 
Love, the almost universal abuses of Marriage, 
fully justify to the reason the movement which 
is stirring the heart of Society everywhere, 
and which must finda voice. All social re- 
form finds the relation of Love between Man 
and Woman at its centre. It is the point of 
communion, the source of life, the fountain of 
ever new inspiration. If you touch the out- 
ward condition of Woman you come at once 
to the central spring of her life, which is Love, 
and which is meant to be the sanctifying prin- 
ciple of Society. Mankind will not hold its 
peace longer. We live an arbitrary life framed 
by the Thought of Man. Society is perishing 
for the Love of Woman, humanizing and bless- 
ing it,—prescribing its own forms. 

As a first truth we must discard wholly the 


idea that the distinction of Love is confined to 
physical organization, and as a consequence 
that Marriage has no meaning but physical 
union. How can any man or any woman, 
who has ever loved truly, help knowing that 
the form of life in the other sex is related to the 
deepest want in his or her own soul? that men 
and women are to each other mediums of life 
Jrom God in special forms, which each per- 
ishes without, unless it flows through its ap- 
pointed channel? Man and woman have an 
infinite need of each other, for the end of 
God's manifesting himself in a complete Hu- 
manity, which is a true Marriage. 

Let us ask for a moment what are the 
special forms of Life represented by the two 
parts of Humanity, Man and Woman. The 
deepest intuition teaches us that in the infinite 
attributes of God, his Thought and Love,— 
married together, — went forth as Life into 
Creation. Life, Creation, was love taking form. 
“So God created Man in his own image; 
male and female created he them.” The in- 
finite Thought and Love mirrored itself, im- 
aged itself in Humanity. But that each finite 
soul might learn that it was not complete in 
itself, was not sufficient to itself, might learn 
the central law of the Universe, which is 
Communion, God's Love and God's Thought 
blended in his offspring in different propor- 
tions, in the form and type of manhood and 
womanhood,—one representing God's predom- 
inant Thought, the other God’s predominant 
Love. Humanity is completed only in the 
Union of the two. This is God’s perfected 
image on earth in which his presence is most 
manifest, and which he transfigures with the 
highest communion which ever enters into 
human experience. Every true love which 
involves the Manhood and Womanhood of the 
spirit as well as of the outward life, is such a 
communion with God, and nothing less. Mar- 
riage is no less a sacrament than this. It has 
no less sanction, and it overrides in human 
history and in the human conscience every 
perversion of this ideal, and every limitation 
to its scope and power, which is not imposed 
upon it by the Providence of the time, — God 
prescribing to each human Society, its best 
possible form of life. 

It is customary to speak of Man and Woman 
as types or forms of God's life. But this cold 
idealism does not satisfy the heart of nature. 
We have to learn that we are all, in so far as 
we are living creatures, channels through which 
God's inflowing Spirit of Life is poured, as 
the principle and means of our own activity- 
The most consummate instrument of harmony 
which man has constructed, the Organ, gives 
to us an illustration of this. Its pipes and 
stops and all its framework which give tone, 
modulation, capacity, are as the qualities, the 
characteristics, the endowments of each hu- 
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man being which constitute his special form of 
life. But the organ pipes and the forms or 
channels of life in the individual are dead in 
themselves. When the thought and will and 
spirit of harmony combine and sweep over the 
keys, then the symphony awakens, but it is 
the breath of God filling those channels, swell- 
ing into the human life of his creatures and 
into human history. It is not the instrument 
which utters its own voice. Nothing can give 
a higher thought of human responsibility than 
the consciousness that it is God's life which we 
call into action in the exercise of our own 
powers. We bring discord into the universe 
when we abuse God's trust of Life by opening 
inharmonious channels in this instrament of 
Humanity which we are. 

And now the chief function of Man and 
Woman is to be mediums to each other of 
special forms of Life from God, which are 
essential to each to complete its Humanity, and 
which only the other can supply. Each Hu- 
man life needs the element of manhood, needs 
the element of womanhood,—and in the com- 
munion and perfect adaptation of both, God's 
life flows in with a fulness, with a capacity of 
embracing his children in his infinite benedic- 
tion, which belongs to the consciousness of 
Love, but which never comes to Man or Wo- 
man alone. ‘This is the meaning, the office of 
Man and Woman, the divine symbol and real- 
ity of Marriage. 

Whoever would make Man, Woman, Mar- 
riage, mean less than this, would despoil life of 
its wealth and dignity, blot out its poetry, ro- 
mance, generous emotion, inspired love. To 
woman, man is a revelation of God's formative 
wisdom and power. To man, woman is the 
embodiment of God's Love, and he worships 
her, not for herself but for her Womanhood. 
Woman is the avenue by which the divine is to 
enter the world inits consummate form of Love. 
The world has hitherto been man’s world of 
arbitrary thought and force. We need a 
world now, mankind yearns for it, tempered by 
woman's mediation and love. 

Connected with every true love, with every 
love which is not a low prompting of the 
senses, of earth divorced from heaven, is the 
consciousness of an infinite truth and power. 
The word “forever” comes like a strain of 
music from the distance through the heart, 
and the profoundest gratitude and peace, the 
sunlight of God’s presence, bathes the spirit. 
Every Marriage which is perfect, therefore, en- 
dures, Much human love will be misinterpreted, 
much human love will fail, but the law of per- 
manence, of the infinite depth, and perpetual 
growth of perfect Love remains. 

We have now considered the essential Law 
of Marriage. In another paper we shall consider 
the existing laws of Marriage and the present 
relations of Love, judged by this standard. 


LEOLINE. 
CHAPTER II. 
When Leoline came down to breakfast the 


next morning, the most casual observer could | 


see a great and singular change had been 
wrought in her since the last evening's supper, 
when she had bade good-night to her school 
friends, gay and buoyant. Now she was pallid 
as marble, her lips compressed, her brow con- 
tracted — a dark circle under her eyes. She 
ate nothing, she spoke no word of greeting — 
she was mute, her usually free wild glance was 
down-bent and sombre. Many were the kind 
inquiries from the girls.“ Leoline, are you ill?” 
Leoline, my darling, you must be very ill?” 
Let us send for the doctor.” “No! first tell 
Mother Lucy,” were the queries and observa- 
tions that assailed her. A smile of inexpressi- 
ble bitterness passed over Leoline's lips, as she 
pushed from her their caressing arms and fled 
to the solitude of her chamber. Intolerable 
thoughts came thronging to her mind. “If 
they knew me — if they knew what I am! 
said she, locking the chamber door, “ if they 


knew my origin — the taint of blood that is in | 


my veins, they would spurn me as a menial — 
would scorn to touch me with their uncontam- 
inated fingers. The poorest, the meanest and 
humblest would look down on the child of a 
slave,— down on me whom they now think, not 
their equal, but superior. They shall never 
know! never! never! If there be art or 
power in me, Arthur Beaumonaire shall not 
wait his uncle's consent. Let me once be his 
lawful wife—-once in the eyes of the whole world, 
and I will defy that old man — that unnatural 
father — defy him, and laugh him to scorn. 0 
wretched fate! And Mis is the father I have 
so longed to see! his the mother on whose 
breast I have so yearned to rest my weary 
head! Miserable and accursed fate! Would 
I had died before this hour! Why upon 
me of all others on earth should this 
black fate have fallen? Had they proved the 
poorest people in the land, I could have borne 


it better — anything but the negro taint! Had | 


I not enough to bear? A lonely and desolate 
childhood, without one to love me as other 
children are loved — without one to speak to 
mé swect and tender words—and now this 
falls on me.” 

Sobs burst from her heart, tears fell through 
the fingers that covered her face. It was not 
long, however, that she thus abandoned herself 
to grief. She felt the necessity for immediate 
action. She mastered her emotions, and ma- 
tured her plans. The first thing she did was 
to write u note to her lover, a note the tenor 
of which evinced her keen and instinctive in- 
sight into his character. She said, — 

“On mature reflection, she thought it best 
to release him from his engagement to her, 
From what she had heard of his uncle's tena- 
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cious family pride, she had no idea — no hope 
that he would consent to his nephew's union 
with an unknown and penniless girl; and al- 
though that girl was unknown and penniless,— 
although she looked back on no line of ancestry 
—looked to no past as a source of pride— yet 
the feeling was as deep in her heart, it filled as 
large a part of her soul, as though she was de- 
scended from a race of kings; and this feeling 
would not permit her thus to wait as a menial 
to know whether she could enter the Beau- 
monaire house or not. It was true she had 
loved him (Arthur) as perhaps few are capa- 
ble of loving, she yet loved him, and probably 
should while life lasted, but it was best they 
should be severed at once. She could bear it, 
though it tore her heart from her breast. She 
could not in justice to herself continue the 
betrothed of a man who depended on anoth- 
er's dictum as to whether that betrothal should 
be consummated or not —it was placing her- 
self in a false and humiliating position. There- 


| fore she returned him his ring and his prom- 
| ise. 


LEOLINE.” 


She despatched this to her lover and waited 
with feverish impatience for the result. The 


| sun was setting before she heard from him, and 


he was distant only five miles! A hundred 
fears tortured the poor girl. Now she conclu- 
ded he had accepted her rejection and 
would see her no more, now she fancied he had 
heard of her birth and avoided her with con- 
tempt. She remained alone the whole day, 
complained of headache, and wanted repose, 
At last, as day was departing, his note was 
brought to her. It was but a line, yet it filled 
her with triumphant satisfaction. 


“Leoline, I must see you. Meet me at the 
oak on the lake in front of your window. Le- 
oline, do not fail. I am waiting — come. 

ARTHUR? 

She wrapped her mantle about her and 
went to him. Her manner was shy, cold and 
sad. He turned her face to the moonlight 
and saw on it the traces of tears, and in her 
eyes a strange gloom; he attributed these to- 
kens of grief to the thoughts of leaving him. 
She withdrew from his eager embrace and leaned 
against the tree silently listening to his vows 
of undying love. He besought her to wait 
only a few days longer; he certainly would in 
that time hear from his uncle. 

“Yes,” she coldly answered, “ you will hear 
from him, and he will forbid you to think of 
me. It were well to begin that task without 
delay.” 

He cannot — cannot forbid it; and if he 
does — by Heaven I shall not obey him.” 

“ Yes, you will obey him.” 

“ Leoline, why talk thus? Have you no 
faith in my love ?” 

“ Faith in your love! Yes, to the extent it 


| deserves it. Do you love me as women love? 


as you do your life—your soul? No! you 
would give me up for your uncle’s land and 
slaves.” 

“Tt is false! false! You know how I love 
you— more than aught that lives! Leoline, 
your injustice stings me to say rude things, 
Leoline, believe me — trust me.” 

“ Did you not say to me — you, a free man, 
that if your uncle’s consent was gained we 
should be united. Of course 1 understood 
from that, that if he would not consent we 
must separate. It is most true, Arthur Beau- 
monaire, I am but a poor girl, without even 
influential friends or relatives, but I feel that 
in me which is capable of reaching a lofty po- 
sition in life— you well know it is no idle 
boast when I say I can reach it even without 
the aid of marriage. Were it merely your 
wealth or station that attracts me to you, it 
would not be so hard to give you up— for you 
must know, that J, Leoline, (and ber tone was 
proudly confident and expressed a haughty 
sense of her power,) were I to choose to sell 
myself for wealth and station, would be at no 
loss to find purchasers among the highest in 
the land. Few, very few in this country at- 
tach so much importance to family descent as 
your uncle; few would consider it a misalli- 
ance to unite with me, even though I am poor 
and friendless. I do not choose to wait for 
your uncle’s dictum — for his refusal. When 
a misery is coming upon me, I go to meet it— 
I shrink not from it; I face it; I bear it with 
what fortitude my pride dictates.” 

It was this indomitable pride of her na- 
ture that made her chief charm in Beaumon- 
aire's eyes. He could not give her up; he 
pictured to himself the queenly grace with which 
she would do the honors of his ancestral house. 
In his view no living woman could equal her. 
He came to the conclusion to wed her at once, 
and trust to her beauty and naturally aristo- 
cratic air to win his uncle’s consent and appro- 
bation. When they parted that night they 
were a second time plighted, and were to be 
united in indissoluble bonds in three days 
from that time. When she returned to her 
chamber she found Jer mother in it. How she 
shrunk from the mother’s touch! A repugnant 
shiver ran through her veins as the mother’s 
lips imprinted a kiss on her check, cold, 
colorless, and wet with night-dews. The 
woman was hurt. She said softly and mourn- 
fully, 

“Will you never love your mother, my 
child?“ 

„Mother!“ cried the girl, turnipg on her 
almost fiercely, “It is false! I know it is 
false! Woman, confess it a deception — a 
cheat—a lie — confess it, and I will bless you 
forever! I beg you here on my knees—I 
who never before knelt to mortal — O! have 


pity on a wretched girl, and take back your 
wretched forgery.” 

“ There is neither cheat, nor lie, nor forgery 
in what I have told you. There is no need to 
take it so hard — you can beat your father at 
his own game and return to his house its law- 
ful mistress. Where is the use of worrying 
about it?” 

Leoline turned away sick at heart, This 
woman, this mother had no sense of apprecia- 
tion for the keenness of her grief —for the 
tortures her pride endured. She had been 
born and bred a slave. How could she 
understand the feelings of a woman, on first 
learning such a fact regarding her origin, a 
woman who had ever considered herself of a 
stainless if not of proud descent ? 


SINGULAR STORY. 


The following is from a late number of the 
Cincinnati Times. It is curious and improb- 
able, but we give it for what it is worth. 

Singular Dream—Most Remarkable Realiza- 
tion. A young married lady, the wife of a 
Main street merchant, residing on Race street, 
in the vicinity of Third, had a most singular 
dream on the night of Wednesday, Dec. 9, 
which has since been realized in a remarkable 
manner. The name of the lady we withhold 
at her own request. -On the night spoken of, 
she retired to bed in a pleasant frame, not, how- 
ever, particularly elated. The first of the night 
she was visited by a deep sleep, which as the 
dawn appeared, gave way to a slumber of a 
broken character. Suddenly she dreamed— 
and dreaming, saw her brother, the same that 
two years ago left his orphan home to brave 
the hardships of California life, that he might 
secure to himself and sister a competence. 
She saw him rise from a bed in a small hut- 
like tenement, and running his hand under his 
pillow, draw from thence a revolver and a 
huge bowie-knife, both of which he placed 
in a belt that he wore around his body. It 
seemed that it was not far from midnight, for 
the embers were yet smoking on the rude 
hearth, and as they cast their lurid glare over his 
countenance, she thought that perhaps it was 
all a dream, but then she concluded that no 
dream could be real, and became convinced 
that all was actual. 

While she gazed upon his countenance, the 
expression suddenly changéd—it betrayed 
intense watchfulness; every pulse seemed sus- 
pended, and every heart-throb muffled, while 
the eye stood fixed on a particular spot near 
the head of the bed, where through a small 
aperture not noticed before, was a Auman 
hand grasping a short, keen instrument, look- 
ing terribly like a dagger. It apparently 
sought the head of the bed, for, as it touched 
the pillow, it passed itself slowly down to about 
the supposed region of the heart, and poised 


itself for a second, as if to make sure of its 
aim. That second was sufficient for the 
brother to rise noiselessly from his seat, and 
draw his bowie-knife from his belt, and ad- 
vance a single step towards the bed. Just as 
the dagger descended into the blankets, the 
knife of the brother came down like a meat- 
axe, close to the aperture, completely severing 
the hand of the would-be assassin above the 
wrist, and causing the dagger and the limb to 
fall on the bed, trophies of his victory. A 
deep prolonged yell sounded from without, 
and on rushing to the aperture and convincing 
himself that there was but one, the brother 
unbolted the door and stepped out. The moon 
was shining, and by its light was discovered a 
man writhing as if in the last agonies. 

The miner drew the body near the door, 
and turning his face to the fire, beheld the 
visage of a Mexican, who, for some fancied 
injury, had sworn never to rest content until 
he had taken his (the brother's) life. On ex- 
amining the man closely, he was discovered to 
have a wound in the vicinity of the heart, 
which a long, sharp, two-edged blade in his 
hand, abundantly accounted for. Failing in 
the attempt to assassinate his victim, he had 
with his own hand driven another knife to his 
own heart. The lady awoke, vividly impressed 
with the dream, and related it as here recorded 
to her husband. Judge then of her and his 
surprise, when they received a letter from 
California, per the North Star, from the 
brother, relating an adventure on the night of 
Dec. 9th, precisely identical with that seen by 
the lady in her dream. Verily there are 
strange things in heaven and earth. Was the 
dream merely an accidental coincidence, or 
was the spirit of the dreamer actually present 
in the lodge of her brother? These and 
other inquiries involuntarily rise to the lips, 
and seek a solution not yet granted to mortals 
to solve. 
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WOMAN’S CO-OPERATION. 


No man could have written such a work as 
Mrs. Stowe’s. England's palaces would never 
have opened to any man as they did to her; 
and why not? Because there was a demand 
for the co-operation of woman in the great 
work of emancipation. Every department of 
earthly labor is a standing testimony against 
man’s doing the work of the world well when 
he does it alone. Until woman’s reason and 
sympathy are aroused to co-work with her 
brother in every effort for the well-being of 
the race, never will the relation of brother- 
hood prevail, nor that of master and servant 
cease.— Heu. Antoinette Brown. 


The Presbyterian has discovered that “the 
woman’s rights movement, which seemed at 
first but a harmless sort of crotchet, with some 
show of right, is now in its chief feature but a 
railing at the word of God.” 
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A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


NIGHT. 
I. 
O calmly, lovingly, Night vast and deep, 
Bend round the breathing world! Thou cool-browed wife 
Of fiery Day—he, stirrer of old strife— 
Thou, soother, mother, in whose heart we keep 
A hiding-place to dream, to hope, to weep !— 
Who still exhalest in the purple sky 
The old star-bloom of Imuortality,— 
Wreathing our momentariness and sleep 
With dignity so sweet and sovereign! 
Happy the Earth to kiss thy broidered hem! 
Her weak and flagging aspirations take 
New pinions in thy shadows; thou dest make 
Love deeper blies, and evon care and pain 
Are great and worthy sinco thou touchest them. 


II. 


Thou seem’st to solve the Eternal Unity 

That holds ns all. How far, and dim, and deep, 
Bathed in the separate sanctity of sleep— 

Lost In thy wide forgetting, do we lie! 

Oh Jest that dim abyss, where Memory 

Beats her disabled wing and hope is not, 

Point to yet wilder deeps, unearth our thought 

In thy far glances! Through the serenesky, 
When day from the impurpled hills furis up, 

And heaven's white limita fail, the Infinite, 

Long crushed within, breathes forth its mystlo pain: 
From vast of height, and depth, and silence, stoop, 
And lift with mystic falth its brow again, — 

Call unto Peace the eternal child, dear Night ! 


III. 


Darkness surrounds me with its phantom hosts, 
Till silence is onchanted speech, I feel 

Those half-spent airs that through the laurel reel, 
And Night's loud heart-beats in the tropic coasts,— 
And, soaring amid everlasting frosts, 

To super-sensual rest, as it might outweigh 

A whole world's strife, o'er me gaunt Himaleh 
Droops his broad wing of calm.—Those peaks, like ghosts 
Outstaring Time, through darkness glimmering ! 
No rush of pinion there—nor bubbling low— 

But death and silence, past imagining,— 

Only day in and out, with endless swing 

Their aged shadows move, and picture slow 

One on auother’s unrelonting suow, 


IV. ~ 


Oh high-born souls, such as God sends to mould 
His agés in—and you too, who have known 
The pang of strife, and are at last at one 

With Nature so—yea, all who have made bold 
Our timid dreams, and proffered to the hold 

A certain joy—conie mingle in life's cope 
Star-flolds of verity and stable hopo 

With these swift meteors and illusions old. 

I sent this sammons through the deeps of June, 
When Life surged up so warm and affinent, 

It wrapt the very whiteness of the moon ;— 

No wonder many came—they camo and went— 
And thou, who sleep'st half sad and wak’st with palo, 
Thou camest too, and dost alone remain. 


Ve 


So roed-like fragile, in the world’s whirl nought, 

Beggared in earthly hope, alone and bare,— 

Heart pierced, wings clipped, feet bound, but grandly there, 
Ay, aud with odds galnst Fate, thou standest, fraught 
With courage to know all !—Thus is thy lot 

Worlds deep beneath thoe,—Lov’st thou that keen air? 
Thou ask’st not hope, nor may the falsely ſalr 

Approach thy clear integrity of thought. 

Such power, what shall we call it? Por this time 

Not love, nor yet faith but eternity 
Dilating the mean day. The spirit, free 
And self-reliant, from its purer climo, 
O’erruling earth, by spirit-law sublime 
Gop cleaving for thee, the remorseless sea. 
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“CHARLOTTE BRONTE NICOL, OR 
CURRER BELL. 
“u did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty." — Ailton. 
Charlotte Brontè, whose name will always 
hold a prominent place in the history of 
English Literature, was the author of three 
remarkable books, and the last of a family of 
six who have died of consumption. Three 
sisters and one brother were living with their 
father, an old clergyman, at Haworth, in 
Yorkshire, when as Ellis, Acton, and Currer 
Bell, the former first, they attracted public at- 
tention. The novels of Ellis and Acton have 
never received the attention they deserved. 
The pictures they contained were revolting, 
and the public refused to believe they were 
the result of actual experience. It could not 
comprehend the 


was not so clear to the young authors, that 
a heavenly radiance could penetrate the 
clouds that hung about “ Wuthering Heights.“ 
It was otherwise with Charlotte. The deep 
clear well of truth, within her own soul, could 
not long be ruffled by the breath of social 
evil, Therefore, her three books, Jane Eyre, 
Shirley and Villette, took a deep hold of the 
whole world, not excepting those who professed 
to think them immoral and repulsive. In 
the course of her authorship, her brother 
and two remaining sisters died. She was not 
long left to think how lonely she should be, 
when her dear father died. She married a 
Mr. Nicol, and the world is permitted to 
make the most of that fact. By the univer- 
sal silence in regard to him, we on this side of 
the water are led to imagine, that the match 
was neither a brilliant nor a happy one. 
Brilliant no match could be for her; but had 
he made her happy, Charlotte Brontè's hus- 
band might have prolonged her life, and so 
have been entitled to the lasting gratitude of 
the world. 

Several things with regard to her will sur- 
prise no intelligent reader of her works— 
First, that warm and ancient Irish blood 
flowed in her veins; that her books were 


intense conscientiousness | 
with which the two girls wrote, and life itself | 


written out of her normal experience; that 


the school at Lo-wood was no fiction, but 
proved fatal to nearly all her family ; and that 
her own character was one of the noblest 
ever set before the world. It seems to us, 
that no other woman ever entered the liter- 
ary field so nobly, so calmly, with so little 
self-deception. She knew what she was worth, 
and neither the praise nor the blame of men, 
could alter her estimate of herself. She was 
puzzled rather than pained, by unjust criti- 
cism;—needed severity she could accept 
with a humility that was full of dignity, and 
meaningless flattery, she could reject with a 
quizzical grace that became her well. 

She had the intuitions of a gifted woman, 
the strength of a man, the patience of a hero, 
and the conscientiousness of a saint. 

It was this conscientiousness that made her 
works so remarkable, and that induced her to 
reply, when asked why she did not publish 
oftener, „ haves not accumulated since I 
published Shirley,’ what makes it needful for 
me to speak again; and till I do, may God 
give me grace to be dumb!” 

When after the publication of “Jane 
Eyre,” she awoke one morning, and found 
herself famous; she carried to her father, in 
one hand, a copy of her first book, in the 
other an adverse review, to save his simple 
and unworldly mind from expectations of a 
fame and fortune, which she had determined 
never to realize. 

Dear Charlotte Brontt, when we go to 
England, our first pilgrimage shall be to your 
grave, and no kindred eye will ever shed 
over it more heartfelt, loving tears than ours. 
We needed no one to tell us, that she was the 
smallest of women, short-sighted, clad in a 
mourning dress, neat as a Quaker’s; that 
she encountered fearful domestic griefs with 
a bright eye and serene composure; that her 
beautiful hair was smooth and brown; that 
her fine eyes blazed with meaning, and her 
lips showed quiet self-control. We knew all 
this in our heart of hearts; was she not as 


eerie a thing as her own Jane Eyre, or Lucy | 


Snowe? We are glad to hear, also, that she 
knew how to use her needle as well as her 
pen, and that her household appreciated the 
excellence of her cookery, before it had ever 
heard of her books. 

In conclusion, let us say, that the very 
article in the London Morning News, which 
contains the tribute to her memory to which 
we are most indebted, and which confesses 
that her death will be felt with a pang 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, also shows, conclusively, how unfit Eng- 
land still is to appreciate her. 

We quote the following from its columns: 

“ Though passion occupies too prominent a 
place in her pictures of life, though women 


| If we can have no new books from her pen, 


| corners of the earth, and gathered them into 


have to complain that she represents love as the 
whole and sole concern of their lives—and 
though governesses do remonstrate that their 
share of human conflict is laid open some- 
what rudely to human observation; it is a 
great blessing that we have had a writer of 
such practical force. Her heroines love too 
readily, too vehemently, and sometimes after 
a fashion that her female readers may resent, 
but they do their duty through everything.” 


Women of the broad earth — whether 
English or American, French or German, it 
was for you that Charlotte Bronte wrote; for 
no conventional puppets, no dolls of fashion ! 
Answer the questions so seriously put to you, 
from her inmost heart. What place does 
passion occupy in human life, openly or 
secretly ? What does determine the whole 
course of women’s lives, if not a wise or a 
misplaced love—marriage or dreams of mar- 
riage ? 

We ask you to answer truly—for the sake 
of the best and noblest monitor you ever had; - 
one who turned from pure ideal pictures, 
which she was only too capable of creating, to 
show you life as she found it, in her heart and 
yours. Her books are too full of meaning to 
be put aside when you have read them once; 
read them again and again, and take home 
the lessons they impart. Then you will be 
willing to give to passion, its proper place, 
and to woman a higher destiny. Why should 
governesses remonstrate, that she, who was 
herself one of that suffering class, laid open 
the unventilated abuses of their condition, and 
called upon God and man to give them better 
cheer ? 

Her heroines love too readily, and after a 
fashion that her female readers may resent.” 
Is it her heroines alone, or all of us, weak 
women that we are, who love and suffer with 
a divine patience at least, if not a heavenly 
wisdom—for those who neither beed our suf- 
fering nor value our love? It is not in her 
books, but in our own hearts, that we first find 
the need of some powerful spiritual alkali, to 
keep the “milk of human kindness,” from 
turning to vinegar on our hands! 

Let us be honest, like her. We have lost 
one whom we never needed more than now. 


let us read the three noble ones she has left 
us, till we are sure that we understand them. 
Whoever has left one of them unread, has 
still a privilege to be thankful for. “Jane 
Eyre” was a fearfully honest book. That 
was why it startled the echoes of all the 


one hoarse cry of opprobrium. Indignation 
deceives no one. Live down the characters 
she portrayed, if you would have us believe 
they are not human. 

With the works of Ellis and Acton Bell, 
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the public has still something to do; they have | waiting till urged on by the shocks of re- 


never been fairly judged. 

Charlotte Brontè, — we must know whether 
her husband was worthy of her, before we 
give her his name,— Charlotte Bronte stands 
secure upon her pedestal. No female writer 
is left whom we could miss so much, if we 
except Mrs. Gaskell. No woman is left, 
whom we could love as dearly. Her works 
have made an era in the self-consciousness of 
the race, and the time may yet come, when 
the maidens and matrons of England, shall 
unite to raise a monument to her memory— 
binding it with glowing chaplets of their own 
life-blooms, 


0. H. D. 
West Newton, April, 1855. 


WOMAN IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


It was our intention to offer to our readers, 
this month, some thoughts upon this remarkable 
book; but the unwonted room demanded by 
our own editorial elbows, will compel us to be 
very brief. Itis perhaps as well, for there is 
a little arrogance, even in speaking highly of 
Margaret Fuller. Whether we knew her well 
enough to be privileged to praise her, al- 
most any one of us may doubt. She will not 
reject, however, the ovation of our womanly 
love, which we would offer her on all occasions, 
public and private. In America, Margaret 
Fuller has never yet had a rival, and we doubt 
very much whether she has ever had one in 
the Old World. As the deepest thought and 
clearest utterance of our noblest woman, this 
book offers itself to every female reader. 


It has been objected to it, that it points out 
numerous evils, for which it offers no obvions 
remedy. We do not think the charge a true 
one; but if it were, let us clearly recall to our- 
selves the experience of every physician — 
namely, that the first step towards a remedy 
is to ascertain the evil—the second, to ascer- 
tain its cause. Both these steps, it seems to 
us that Margaret has taken, and if she has 
not indicated the third, let us take her book, 
and ponder its contents faithfully. The re- 
form towards which it points, is no matter of a 
moment—nor of a lifetime; it may involve 
the growth of more than one generation, for it 
is neither more nor less than a change in charac- 
ter. It oſſers to women greater freedom, it is true; 
also, higher objects in living. It demands of 
them that they shall think,—quite as much, 
that they think well. It requires of them that 
they be no longer slaves—no longer pets and 
playthings as well. It may be long before we 
grow hardy enough to reject the pleasant 
phases of our life for the sake of the profita- 
ble—to put aside a tenderness that cherishes, 
because we know it debilitates us. Happy 
those who do it of their own free choice—not 


lentless fate. 

With these few words, we must leave our 
subject for the present, but we promise our- 
selves the pleasure of frequent returns to it 
when editorial matter encroaches less. 

It is generally understood that Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century ”is the republication 
of an old work. The Essay so denominated 
fills less than half of the volume now before 
us; the remaining articles are new, and of 
such a character as to vividly recall their 
author to her personal friends. Every woman 
who can think, ought to read carefully the 
conversation between Aglauron and Lawrie. 


O. H. D. 
W. Newton, Mass, 


A JOURNEY THROUGH CANADA 


TO THE SAULTE SAINT MARIE. 
[Continued] 
BY CAROLINE H. DALU 

When we had discussed our dinner, the only 
noteworthy portion of which consisted of the 
potatoes which were so large and fine that 
only four would stay on one dish, I suggested 
that if we drove over to the military station, 
we might, perhaps, “ bring” the missing boat. 
No sooner said than done. Our unlucky van 
had been obliged to wait all this time for its 
return freight.. The driver, lying on the grass, 
and trying to smoke away the time, was easily 
persuaded to enter into our plan, and mount- 
ing our lofty coach and four, away we went. 
I shall never forget that ride. The military 
station was three miles off; the road lay along 
one of the benches of the lake, winding through 
a continual succession of log huts on either side, 
whose startled inhabitants, with elfish locks, 
came out to gaze at us as we whirled along. 
From this elevated plateau, we looked down 
through richest slopes and surging forests to 
the placid lovely bay. The whole scenery 
gave me an impression of vastness, that I never 
had before. How the mighty trees swung 
their heavy branches into our very eyes, gar- 
landed with massive vines; how we hid our 
faces in our laps again and again, to escape 
their angry rebuffs, wondering now at the 
broad glory of the green earth, spread every- 
where about us, now at the special beauty of 
this little road, embowered like an English lane. 
It was very exciting, and we were not a little 
disappointed when just beyond the English 
church, we caught a glimpse of the recreant 
Kaloolah through the trees. I am no coward, 
but I plead guilty to getting down from my 
perch, while our monstrous vehicle wheeled 
suddenly round. It was a sort of carriage that 
I did not understand, and I felt safer on firm 
ground. Our boat, named after an Indian 
princess, hada Parisian lady of fashion pre- 
siding over her stern. She was, like the boat 


which Dickens found upon Lake George, so 
many feet short, and so many feet narrow, the 
very funniest little duck that ever hid paddle- 
wheels under her. It had cleared off magnifi- 
cently, and as we sped from the wharf we 
passed the military station which we had not 
had time to visit. Here, good Mrs. Gunner 
told us, an English chaplain dwelt, with five 
marriageable daughters, predoomed, as she 
seemed to think, to celibacy, as there “was not 
their likes in all the country round!” How 
shall I give any idea of the beauty of this 
Georgian bay, with its aqueous dependencies, 
its deep waters of an inky blue, its rounded 
knolls, projecting into the bay and flattened at 
the tops as if for use, foliaged with almost 
tropical luxuriance? As we ran down to 
Sturgeon bay, to take the passengers from 
Coldwater, we passed the “ banks of rolling 
sand.” ‘Twoor three times, as Isat in the 
clear air, filled with the intense, unutterable 
joy that sucha scene inspires, I thought I 
heard notes of liquid music. At last, curiosity 
conquered the poetic sense, and I went below, 
where I found an Iroquois chief, with his wife 
and sister, seated in royal daintiness, upon 
some finely woven mats. They were very 
young, and shy and sensitive as fawns. They 
wore semi-civilized dresses of broadcloth, 
trimmed with deep points of alternated velvet 
and bright colored skin. Their leggins and 
moccasins were beautifully embroidered. After 
alittle coaxing in French, they read some 
Iroquois prayers to us, and sang some sweet 
chants to the Virgin. Royal though their pedi- 
gree might be, they did not refuse a few pieces 
of silver from my friend B—— when we 
turned away. 

We sat down to tea this night, and began 
quite calmly, some twenty or thirty of us, to 
munch our bread and butter, when suddenly, 
from the farther end of the boat, came rushing 
somebody in a black coat, with white bands 
about his neck, and, as if our salvation depend- 
ed upon his absurd precipitation, began to say 
grace over our well-filled mouths and the back 
of his own chair. This, we were given to 
understand, was a reverend Doctor, who had 
lately translated the Bible into the Ojibbewa 
tongue. He was now on his way to England, 
to return thanks to several learned universities 
for degrees recently conferred. He did not 
trouble us with his devotion after grace was 
safely said, but talked chiefly of dogs and 
horses. He was evidently no favorite in that 
neighborhood. 

After tea, I went out upon deck. I never 
saw any thing so intense and magnificent as 
the hues of the sunset. Upon a sea of creamy 


gold, lay a huge bank of castellated cloud, 
whose distant towers gave back the ruddy light. 
Above them the golden waves deepened into 
yellow, thrown out more vividly bya few 


THE UNA: 


smoky flecks, and this to a faint clear green, 


proprietor of the Kaloolah was on the deck. 
He told me that on its last trip, the boat 
brought down a piece of virgin silver, from a 
new island mine, weighing one hundred and 
forty pounds. He showed me a small piece of 
the ore, which he had chipped off, It was 
extremely beautiful, the particles being set, 
like tiny glittering gems. It much resembled 
the frost-work we sometimes see upon exquis- 
itely finished plate. Our proprietor lives 
upon the English side of the Saulte, and de- 


serves much credit for perseveringly plying | 


this little boat, the only one that passes through 
the North channel, in spite of frequent and 
heavy losses. He told me that the government 
surveyor landed upon twenty-three thousand 
islands in this Georgian bay, Justat twilight, 
I saw a single Indian in a lovely birch canoe, 
entirely fresh, and beautifully ornamented 
with quills. Foreshortened by the distance, it 
looked like a graceful little nautilus shell. 

We lay all night at Sturgeon bay, to clear 
out our boilers and the like. Hotels cannot be 
very abundant or very good in this region, for 
in the course of the night several half drunken 


men applied for a lodging on board the boat, | 


and were ushered into the saloon, so that with 
animated society both within and without our 
berths, the time passed away slowly enough. 

Tho Sabbath morning broke extremely cold 
and clear. The most intense solitude reigned 
over this dark little bay, where we seemed to 
be wholly isolated from our kind. For the 
sake of a little warmth, B and myself 
climbed the bill which led towards Coldwater. 
A little way up, an Irishman, who seemed to 
spring into existence like the genii in Arabian 
Nights, overtook us, saying, “If ye be going 
to the village, Fd like to go along wid ye.” 
Not particularly liking his appearance, we 
declined the walk, but observed that when we 
turned back, he did so tco. Before we reached 
the steamer, another son of Erin sprang out of 
a hole in the side of the hill, which appeared 
to serve the purpose of a hut, exclaiming, “ It 
is not safe for you to walk; waita little and 
the team will take you over the hill. It is but 
a day or two since a man was torn in 
pieces by the bears a mile up.“ “Nonsense!” 
said I, stopping short; but by this time our 
first friend had overtaken us, and said bravely, 
as if his only anxiety had been upon our 
account, “I was thinking that they might be 
going to the village, and offered meself to them 
for company, that was all!” 

It was quite late before we put back to 
Penetanguishine, it being necessary to take in 
a great deal of freight, Sunday morning though 
it was. Then we went out among the Chris- 
tian Islands, where the scenery became bold 


which merged again in a rose amethyst. The | 


anil fine, rather than beautiful. It suggested | 


| the idea of vast natural resources, and finally 
overpowered me with it. Upon one of these 
| islands is an old Jesuit fort, proved by docu- 
ments, still existing in France, to be two hun- 
dred and seventy-five years old. We entered 
Matchadash bay, and crossed the Nottawasaga. 
It was just sunset when we entered Owen 
sound, after a Sabbath not uneventful in spir- 
itual life, to such as were willing to walk with 
“God upon the waters.” The sky was even 
more beautiful than on the preceding night. 
It was a clear golden yellow, hung with rosy 
fleeces and smoky cloudlets, that seemed by 
contrast to be entirely black. Near the horizon, 
| they were delicately braided together, as if to 
| form a baudeau for the brow of Night. A 
jewel was set in it when the evening star came 
up. Owen sound is a most excellent harbor, 
very tempting in its placid beauty, to both 
sailor and fisherman. The winters are very 
mild here. Sydenham, the principal settle- 
ment on the sound, has cleven hundred inhab- 
itants. Opposite toitis a lovely Indian village, 
called Neewash. It has comfortable lodges, 
and a pretty church and parsonage. During 
this night, which we spent on sofas in the ladies’ 
| cabin, the wind rose very high. Of Lonely 

island, where we sent u boat ashore, to get fish, 
| I rose and looked out. The white caps were 
| running high, and I was almost instantly dizzy. 


In the morning, I could not dress without ly- 
ing down many times, and made, of course, a 
very tipsy toilet. When I went on deck, we 
were passing between Squaw island and Cape 
Smith, and the sun was lighting up a mackerel 
sky in a most resplendent manner. Cape 
| Smith, a rocky cliff of very bold outline, forms 
the Eastern end of the great Manitoulin. Of 
course, as soon as we rounded the island, and 
sailed into the North channel, we came direct- 
ly under the Cloche mountains. They are 
two thousand fect high, and rising abruptly 
from the North shore, extend for more than 
six hundred miles. Our captain declared that 
they were a granite ledge, but that one of them 
contained a fine grey marble quarry. A nar- 
row slip of arable land intervenes between the 
foot of these mountains and the lake. It is 
well wooded, and the background of lofty cliffs 


| house, neatly thatched with birch bark, It 
was spread with beautiful mats, and quite clean. 
The squaw, who talked a little French, was 
quite amused to think that we had come to see 
this “grand ville!“ Their babies all bad fine 
eyes, and clear, Spanish looking skin, but 
were too fat to be pretty. We saw lodges of 
the most primitive sort, covered with matsand 
bark, and containing nothing but a fire and a 
kettle, on the little bits of rock that jutted up 
from the water here and there. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty of their highly ornamented 
canoes, many of which were turned up, that 
the seams might grow bard in the sun. One, 
which was only seamed in two places, might 
have held a dozen men. The strait that sep- 
arated the settlement from the rocky ledge, 
was so extremely narrow, that not even our 
little duck of a steamer could turn in it; so we 
passed through it winding in and out, among 
the trees, ina manner altogether charming, 
and not a little astonished to see the white sails 
of a fishing schooner gleaming out, as it seemed, 
from the very depths of a wood. Pretty little 
vistas, fringed with delicate foliage, opened out 
on every side. This little schooner was the 
only vessel that we saw in a journey of three 
days and nights, with the exception of an oc- 
casional canoe. ‘This loneliness deepened 
every impression made upon us by those vast 
tracts of land and water. 

As we crossed over to Manitouwahning bay, 
the mouth or hole of the Manitou, another al- 
lusion I suppose to the shape of the harbor, we 
passed directly under the lofty conical peak 
called the Cloche or Bell mountain, which gives 
its name to the range. Itisa solid mass of 
granite, so thoroughly vitrified, that when 
struck with a hammer, the clear reverberation 
may be heard for more than three miles. 

We felt the sea from Georgian bay in cross- 
ing, and the motion became for a short time 
almost unendurable. We beat up the bay, 
very slowly, between abrupt, well-wooded 
banks. When we reached the town of Mani- 
touwshning, we found it like Penetanguishine 
and all other government stations, seated on 
the benches of the lake, which have been burnt 
bare of forest and underbrush to receive it. 


only added to its enchanting beauty, as we 
passed behind a narrow rocky ledge, into a 
channel three hundred feet wide, and made up 
to the Indian fishing village of Shebawnah- 
| wahning, that is, the mouth or hole of the snake, 
a name given, | think, to designate the shape 
of the channel, A fairy-like little shelter it 
seemed. The Indians were all Chippewas, 
half European in dress, but all wearing white 
blankets with blue borders. The fish that they 
catch are chiefly white fish and salmon trout. 
They sot only pickle, but spice them, and they 
are highly esteemed by epicures. There are 
no resident whites here. We entered a log | 


It had a church and between sixty and seventy 
houses. We landed some cattle and provi- 
sions, and took in a very reluctant young 
horse which the Indians pelted on board with 
small pebbles. There was no wharf here, only 
4 beautiful pebbly beach, which permitted us 
to approach within twenty feet of the shore. 
The Indians were loitering about the beach, 
in company with a few white men. They had 
more character in their faces than any I had 
seen, but looked on with the innocent joy of | 
children when a flock of wild ducks swam 
right under our bow. We now returned to 
the North channel, passing between thousands 
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of delicate, fairy-like islands, as far as Little 
Current. This part of our journey may be 
easily appreciated by every one who has 
passed through the Thousand Islands of the 
St. Lawrence. More exquisitely beautiful 
they could not be, nor more varied, and they 
thronged upon the sight so rapidly, that I 
would fain have closed my eyes and shut out 
this exhibition of the boundless resources of 
the Infinite Creator. Little Current is so 
called, because as at Shebawnahwahning, the 
water flows between a rocky ledge and the 
shore, in a narrow, shallow stream. It looked 
like any bleak hill from which the trees have 
been burned off, and commanded all the 
lovely islands and placid water between, with 
the Cloche mountains in the distance. There 
is a village of Indian wcod cutters, Chippewas, 
here. We went into the lodge of the chief, 
and found it very neatly arranged and spread 
with exquisitely beautiful mats. I was sur- 
prised to see his wife,—a most intelligent white 
woman, with a beautiful child. Her cooking 
apparatus stood withont, under a wooden 
canopy, open to the weather. There were 
about fifteen families here, and ten more were 
expected. The Indian women were squatted 
about everywhere, under their dirty blankets, 
and many a mother covered her child also, 
poised on her shoulders. I saw one pappoose 
here, laced to a board, with a hoop over its 
forehead. The clouds had been gathering all 
day, but it had cleared repeatedly, until I be- 
gan to hope that we should have no rain; but 
as we left Little Current they closed round us, 
and it began to fall very fast. I am no judge 
of bad weather myself, having never known 
what it is to be seasick; but this night, the 
oldest sailors said that it blew very hard, es- 
pecially when we were crossing the straits of 
Missisauga, and felt the wind the whole length 
of the lake. I thought the sea upon Lake Hu- 
ron quite peculiar. It was not short and 
t choppy,” like that of Erie and Ontario, but 
broad and billowy, like that of the open At- 
lantic. I rose several times in the night, and 
when I found the sea rising to the guards, I 
was charmed with the steadiness of our Lady 
Kaloolah, and quite inclined to believe that 
she presided over the waves, rather in right of 
her Indian blood, than her Parisian costume. 
[To be coucluded in our next.) 


The initiated will see with pleasure in this 
month's paper five sonnets by the gifted 
author of the Hymn tothe Sea. No one who 
read that with appreciation, can have forgot- 
ten it. It may be found in the volume called 
Thalatta. C. H. D. 


All things have being for the sake of the 
life and the joy that shall come of them. 


OF WOMAN. 


A FEMALE PRIME MINISTER. 


(From the Honolulu Court Circular.) 
The diplomatic corps, the commanders of 
the foreign ships of war, and the foreign con- 
suls, were then presented by the Minister of 
Foreign Relations, to her Royal Highness the 


| Princess Victoria Kamamalu, the new Kubina 


Nui (Prime Minister), appointed by the King. 
The cabinet is thus constructed:— Her 
Royal Highness, the Princess Victoria Kam- 
amalu, to be Kuhina Nui (the Prime Minis- 
ter); William L. Lee, to be Chancellor of 
the Kingdom; Keoni Anr (John Young), 
Minister of the Interior; Robert Crichton 
Wyllie, Minister of Foreign Relations; Elisha 
H. Allen, Minister of Finance; Richard 
Armstrong, Minister of Public Instruction. 


(From the New York Daily Times.) 
There appears no earthly reason why the 
fair Victoria Kamamalu should not become 
an admirable administratrix of the affairs of 
the Sandwich Islands. There might be some 
little difficulty if she bad been appointed 


| commander-in-chief of the army, inasmuch 


as it might be awkward for a generalissimo 
to lead a charge on a side-saddle. But “ his 
Royal Highness Prince Kamehameha has 
been appointed commander-in-chief,” so that 
the lady-premier need not personally face the 
foe. Even if she had to do £0, ten to one 
that a young woman’s generalship would be 
more successful and honorable, than that of 
the aged female, commonly called “F, M. 
Lord Raglan,” in the Crimea. In very truth 
and sober earnestness, the Princess-Premier 
must manage matters very indifferently, if the 
result is not better than what has arisen from 
the attempts at government in other countries, 
by the Forcible Feebles of diplomacy and 
legislation, who so often are entrusted with 
the mismanagement of a nation’s ailairs. 
Without noticing what has taken place not a 
thousand miles from home, who will pretend, 


that a young lady, possessing health, energy, | 


and intellect, would not have managed mat- 
ters better in England, during the last two 
years, than that effete dowager, the Earl of 
Aberdeen? The mere diflerence of gar- 
ments is only nominal. A ministerial cos- 
tume, suitable to either sex, could readily be 
invented—and indeed Bloomerism has al- 
ready founded it, in anticipation of the “ good 
time coming,” when females may be Cabinet 
Ministers,and even aspire—as the Princess 
Victoria Kamamalu has successfully done— 
to the superior office of Kuhina Nui. We 
shall earnestly watch the working of the ex- 
periment, as to petticoat government, which 
has just been commenced by Kamehameha 
IV, in the mighty empire of the Sandwich 
Islands. In the meanwhile, it would not 
surprise us to find Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown, and other “Women’s Rights” a 
tles, incontinently emigrating to Hawaii, to 
form a volunteer council of advice for the 
Princess-Premier. 

We find the above notice of Victoria Kam- 
amalu’s appointment to the oflice of Prime 
Minister, with the facetious remarks of the 
N. Y. Times, copied into an English paper 
without comment. We may be over fastid- 
ious, but it strike us, that while our own 
government is so weakly, and falsely adminis- 


tered, that even a partial knowledge of its | 


bloodguiltiness crimsons the cheek with 
shame, and weighs like an incubus upon the 
heart of the just and true, it exhibits ex- 
ceedingly bad taste in our contemporary, 
to jest over the weakness of others, or sneer 
at the idea of female generalship and gov- 
ernment. 

With few exceptions, and those very hon- 
orable ones, all governments, from time im- 
memorial, have been in the hands of men 
exclusively, and have been pretty generally, 
from Solomon’s time to the present, failures. 
Rising with the brightest expectations, cul- 
minating in a few circles, precisely on the 
level with those which have preceded them; 
it would scarcely be becoming in us, to be 
severe in our comments, or minute in stating 
facts. The story of the race generally shows, 
that where the crown has rested on the head 
of woman (by divine right), that the adminis- 
trations of such governments have not been 
weak or treacherous. Whatever may be said 
of Elizabeth’s cruelty, diplomacy, and co- 
quetry, she was never weak; and so far as 
Victoria has acted freely, she has shown no 
want of directness or right instincts. Women 
who in the enthusiastic love of country, have 
broken through that most crushing of all 
tyrannies, viz. the domestic—and have gone 
forth to do battle, for right against might - aud 
have led their armies to victory; the records 
of which will stand through all time, and 
grow brighter, while the pomp and pag- 
eantry of war is delighted in, as it now is, 
among the most highly civilized, as well as the 
most barbarous nations of earth, 

That Lord Raglan has been weak in his 
generalship, none will dispute, but there is 
yet to be exhibited the first act of womanli- 
ness on his part. Had the nature attributed 
to our sex, predominated, or even had its due 
share in him, his troops would not have been 
left to suffer such horrors as they have, and 
die by thousands from starvation, while food 
and clothing might have been reached. IIad 
he been double-sexed, there would have been 
no need of Florence Nightingale going out to 
take care of his troops. No train of nurses 
were necessary to follow Joan D'Arc. With 
her own hands she bound up the wounds of 
the soldiers, and her pitying tears nerved 
them to resist all weakness; her lofty enthu- 
siasm gave them victory where victory seemed 
an impossibility. 

Old saws are sometimes the very wisest 
things which can be said, and we will just 


| remind our contemporary of the Times, that 


„Those who live in glass houses, should not 
throw stones.” 


Those who do not receive their papers regularly, 
should notify the publisher, and not trouble the 
editors, Tun Pourisner. 


THE UNA: 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 

To THE Epitress or THE UNA:—A 
few days ago Mr. Liddell, one of the two 
representatives of Liverpool in the British 
House of Commons, was elevated to the 
peerage, by the death of his father, Lord 
Ravensworth, and another election to supply 
the vacancy took place. As the mode of 
proceeding in English elections may be inter- 
esting to many of your readers, I would ask 
for some portion of your space to record 
them. 

On the retiring member intimating to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, that he 
is called to the House of Lords, a member of 
the House moves for the issuing of a writ for 
a new member in his place; on this motion 
being agreed to by the House, the Speaker 
despatches his writ to the Mayor or returning 
officer of the borough, to proceed to an 
election within a prescribed number of days. 
On receipt of the writ, the Mayor makes 
public declaration of the time and manner in 
which votes will be received. 

On the day of nomination the Mayor pre- 
sides in temporary hustings prepared for the 
occasion, and is sworn to impartiality; each 
candidate is then proposed and seconded by 
an elector, and is subjected to a cross exam- 
ination, generally of a searching and boister- 
ous character. After this ordeal, the Mayor 
calls for a show of hands, and the party in the 
majority is declared elected unless the minor- 
ity demand a poll, which the Mayor is bound 
to grant, on each party entering into engage- 
ments to pay the legal expenses of erecting 
polling places; these being constructed of 
wood, in various parts of the town for the 


convenience of the electors, and so arranged | 


that not more than three hundred persons can 
poll at one compartment during the day. 


The election is open, and not by ballot, and is | 


concluded in one day, commencing at eight in 
the morning and closing precisely at four in 
the afterncon, In each compartment is a 
representative of the Mayor, and a poll clerk 
to enter on lists the names of the voters and 
for whom they poll; and each candidate, as a 


check upon the proceedings, is entitled also | 


to have a representative and check clerk, 
with admission for messengers; and these are 
the only parties who are permitted in the 
polling places. The voters are provided by 
the committee of the candidates with cards 
showing their names and numbers on the 
register and the place where their votes will 
be received. On presenting himself at the 
polling place, the voter states for whom he 
votes; if his identity is disputed, the law only 
permits two questions to be put to him: Are 
you the party whose name appears on this 
register? Have you voted before this 
election? If these questions are answered 


falsely, the Mayor’s representative has power 
to place him in custody, and proceed against 
him for perjury. At the close of the poll 
the representatives and poll clerks take to the 
Mayor the lists of electors polled, which are 
added up and scrutinized if necessary; and 
on the following day at noon the Mayor 
makes public declaration of the numbers 
polled for each candidate, and who is the 
member elected, The successful candidate is 
then entitled to have the letters M. P. attach- 
ed to his name—proceeds to London, and, on 
the introduction of two friends, takes his seat 
in the House, on the right of the Speaker if 
he be a ministerialist, on the left, if he be in 
opposition. 

Elections in England were formerly char- 
acterized by bribery, drunkenness, fighting, 
and all kinds of profligacy; but recent acts of 
Parliament have done away with this to a 
great extent—and treating, bribery, ribbons, 
processions, and intimidation, so far as it can 
be reached, are now prohibited under severe 
penalties. To secure the liberty of the sub- 
ject, the military are not permitted to take 
any part in elections, and they are generally 
removed from a borough at the time of elec- 
tion. Persons in the permanent employ of 
government are not allowed to vote, but this 
does not apply to workmen and others under 
weekly wages, 

I would now explain the party movements 
of an election. 

The candidate being selected, an election 
committee is appointed of a large number of 
his friends and supporters. A selection is 
made from these for active duty, consisting of 
a council of elders and a finance committee to 
raise the necessary funds; a public meeting 
committee, to arrange for the meetings and 
speakers necessary; a canvass committee, to 
organize the different districts, so that those 
voters requiring personal solicitation may be 
waited on; a car committee, to provide con- 
veyances for voters, and for messengers to the 
polling places, and district committees from 
the central committee; an office committee, to 
superintend the preparation and delivery of 
cards, addresses, votes, street lists, &c.; a 
hustings committee, to arrange the proceed- 
ings at the nomination, and a representative 
and check clerk committee, to appoint and 
superintend the persons engaged in these 
departments on the day of election; a chair- 
man, poll manager, and secretary are also 
appointed. When the whole of these commit- 
tees, with the district committees and can- 
vassers, are in full operation in a large con- 
stituency like Liverpool, with 19,000 names on 
the register, it forms an intricate and very 
fanciful piece of machinery, which a stranger 
would find a difficulty in comprehending. 

The most important points on the day of 


election, are, to ascertain and collect rapidly 
and correctly, the state of the poll every half 
hour from the various polling districts, and to 
communicate as rapidly to the district com- 
mittees, the names of the parties who have 
already voted, and the general state of the 
poll. These objects are attained by appoint- 
ing an efficient check clerk, in each polling 
compartment, with poll sheets properly pre- 
pared, a Captain over each polling place or 
cluster of compartments, and trusty messengers, 
in swift cabs, one of whom is the communicant 
between each poliing place and the poll room at 
the central committee ; he conveys every half 
hour, the poll sheets, with the names of the 
electors who have voted—these names, by 
means of slips despatched from the central 
committee, which it would be tedious to ex- 
plain, are then transmitted by another set of 
messengers to the district committees, who 
thus know the parties to be sought after 
unpolled. 

At the recent election of Mr. Ewart, in 
Liverpool, he was returned by a majority of 
1456 votes, over Sir S. G. Bonham, his oppo- 
nent. In the interest of Mr. Ewart, about six 
hundred persons were actively employed on 
the day of election, one hundred and seventy 
cars and cabs; there were sixty-six polling 
compartments; fifty-two messengers arrived, 
and the same number left the central com- 
mittee room every hour during the day. The 
state of the poll for the whole town, was 
declared each half hour, and the final poll 
was made known, within a quarter of an hour 
after its close. The cost of this election was 
about £1300. 

Having given these particulars of the Liver- 
pool election, I would add, that the proportion 
of electors to the population of the borough is 
as 1 to 25; that 1-8 of the electors are freemen, 
or men who possess a right to vote from 
ancient usage, without reference to any house- 
holding qualification; the remaining 7-8 are 
qualified from being householders. The num- 
ber of householders on the parish books in 
Liverpool, is 60,000; of these about 1-10 
are females—who have the same responsibil- 
ities, and are subject to rates and taxes, the 
same as the other sex. Unless it be a fallacy 
that taxation and representation should be 
coextensive, there is great injustice done here, 
and the time is no doubt advancing when it 
will be remedied. 

In conclusion, I find on the authority of the 
London Daily News, that of the six hundred 
and fifty-eight members composing the pres- 
ent House of Commons, two hundred and 
twenty, or 1-3, are related to members of 
the House of Lords; and represent counties 
or small boroughs under family influence. 
We see the effects of this in the Crimea; in 
our colonies; in the established church; and 


60 


= 


in our national expenditure. A new Reform 
Bill, an extended suffrage, and vote by ballot, 
would go far to correct it. 
Liverpool, April 7, 1855. 

An ENGLISHMAN. 


ADVENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In a late oration before the Vermont 
University, the speaker, in describing the 
Advent of Christianity, holds the following 
language. It was prophesied by Daniel, as 
well as David, by those who refused to do 
kings’ biddings, as well as by kings. Its 
heralding came not from royal proclamation, 
but from a voice in the wilderness, — not 
from a king, but from one whom a king be- 
headed. It was born in a manger, and came 
into the world with a tyrant’s price on its 
head. Its disciples were taken from the 
people ; its message was preached to the peo- 
ple; its miracles were wrought for the peo- 
ple; and the first proof of its moral force, 
was that the people heard it gladly. Its first 
beatitude was for the poor in spirit; its first 


promise, a kingdom—a kingdom within | 


you; and its first denunciations, against 
guilty scribes in authority. 
once, the universal equality and brotherhood 
of the human race ; and never failed to carry 
home to man the conviction, that he had his 
own personal faculties to exercise, his own 
personal responsibilities to meet, and his own 
personal life to live. It put itself directly 
and altogether upon the truth, and never 
refers to the past but to illustrate or confirm 
the truth. It had its conservatism, but no 
conservatism of error. Its teaching was, 
Provo all things, and hold fast that which is 
good. It consecrated the principle of free 
inquiry at the outset. It talked with men in 
the market-places, in the highways, and on 
the hill-sides ; asked questions and answered 
questions ; denounced the blind that led the 
blind ; uttered its heaviest wo against those 
who took away the key of knowledge; set at 
naught the early traditions of the elders, and 
made no account of form and formulas, which 
exalted the means above the end ; proclaimed 
that it came not to bring peace upon the 
earth, but division ; took no note of majori- 
ties ; loaded with reproaches spiritual wick- 
edness in high places; and at no time, in no 
place, and for no reason, made terms with 
iniquity. It regarded man as man, and gave 
no countenance to the sham respectabilities 
of life. It took meat with publicans and 
sinners ; its severest language was for tho 


It revealed, at | 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


washed and washing Pharisees, and not for 
the “unwashed democracy.” It treated with 
respect the instincts of the masses, — their 
restless longings, their disposition to learn 
the truth, and their ability to understand it 
From the start to the end, it fared better 


with the masses than with the learned and | 


the high in authority. It drew multitudes 
after it, from the beginning, who heard it 
gladly, and were astonished at its doctrine ; 
while the Scribes and Pharisees laid in wait 
for it, and sought to catch something out of 
its mouth. The first plot against it was by 
the chief priests, and for the reason that the 
people were very attentive to hear it. Its 
only hosannas came from the people; and 
the first attempts against it were baflled by 
the people. It was the chief priests and 
elders who persuaded the people against it ; 
they who paid the money for its betrayal ; 
they who sent the mob to arrest it; they who 
‘‘ persuaded the multitude that they should 
ask Barabbas and destroy Jesus; — they 
chiefly derided him on the cross; and they 
were plotting for a violation of the sepul- 
chre, at the very hour when the people, 
“ beholding the things which were done, 
smote their breasts.” 


Puosruorus. It is now just two hundred 
years since phosphorus was first obtained by 
Brand, of Hamburg. So wonderful was the 
discovery then considered, that Kraft, an 
eminent philosopher of the day, gave Brand 
three hundred dollars for the secret of its 
preparation. Kraft then travelled, and vis- 
ited nearly all the courts of Europe, exhibit- 
ing phosphorus to kings and nobles. In 
appearance phosphorus resembles bees-wax ; 
but it is more transparent, approaching to 
the color of amber. Its name, which is de- 
rived from the Greek, signifies “ light- 
beurer,“ and is indicative of its most dis- 
tinguishing quality, being self-luminous. 
Phosphorus, when exposed to the air, shines 
like a star, giving out a beautiful lambent 

eenish light. Phosphorus dissolves in warm 
sweet oil, If this phosphorized oil be rab- 
bed over the face in the dark, the features 
assume a ghastly appearance, and the exper- 
imentalist looks like a veritable living Will- 
o’-the-Wisp. The origin of phosphorus is 
the most remarkable thing concerning it. 
Every other substance with which we are 
acquainted can be traced either to the earth 
or air; but phosphorus seems to be of ani- 
mal origin. Of all animals, man contains 
the most; and of the various parts of the 
body, the brain yields by analysis more 
phosphorus than any other. ‘This fact is of 
no little moment. Every thought has per- 
haps a phosphoric source. It is certain that 
the most intellectual beings contain the most 


phosphorus. It generally happens that when 
a singular discovery is made, many years 
elapse before any application of it is made 
to the welfare and happiness of man. This 
remark applies to phosphorus. It is only 
the other dey that it was sold at five shillings 
an ounce ; now it is so cheap that the penni- 
less portion of our population hawk it about 
in the form of matches, But whata noble, 
life, light, and fire-giving office does it fill! 
For commercial purposes—match-making— 
phosphorus is extracted from burnt bones. 
The demand for it is now so great that many 
tons are annually prepared. When Kraft 
travelled, he had not more than half an ounce 
to set before the king!” 


For the Una, 
HELOISE TO A PORTRAIT OF ABELARD, 
AFTER THEIR FIRST BEPARATION. 
Why gaze so long upon those loving eyes,— 
Those eyes that answer not, though mine despair? 
Have mine no power to move those placid lips? 
Must they bo silent, though I sink with care? 


Why were we parted, when no lot but grief 
Remained for me, upon the barren earth? 
Such throes of agony,—can they betoken 
The spirit’s second and diviner birth ? 


It is notso. No heights of highest blessing 
Are reached by feet that falter as they go, 

And the hot tumults deep within me thronging, 
Offer deliverance—only to my wo! 


Why canst thou not, like men of ancient story, 
Spring from the canvas at my cry of pain? 

Or, in the golden sun's meridian glory, 

Let thy lips answer tomy own sgain? 


Can it be only, that I am not worthy? 

Thy worth exceeding, meets the want in me; 
Might 1 not crave one joy amid my sorrows ?— 
With that, alas! scarce could one sorrow be, 


Was there no pity in the Heavens that day, 

I left a kiss upon thy gloved right hand? 

Saw they not how in peace my soul had rested, 
Might it but keep the cheer of thy command? 


Tho hour comes on, that brought thy nightly presence 
Day after day, til) months had made up years. 

Oh could this longing speed those truant footsteps, 

Or waft thee to me on a sea of tears! 


Not good enough to claim thee! oh, that worth 
Were measured by the love we bear our kind ; 
The God of Justice then had granted tome, 
The treasure in such bitterness resigned! 


Death hath no terror in this lonely distance, 
Nor joy one other lure to tempt me on 5 

„A rage for happiness my soul devours, 
When will tho doubt that tortures me be gone? 


Alas, [know not! May thy soul be blest, 
Whatever painful way mine own may tread : 
Thou dost not need me in thy tranquil living; 
Link thee to gladder souls, thou should'st, instead. 


Searee couldst thou bear the tumult of these tears, 
Wringing thy soul to sympathetic pain ; 

Well, I remember, when thou shrankest from them į 
No chance, alas! for that sharp pang again! 


If thou didst ever love me, canst thoa keep 

A solitary state, now I am gono? 

Do not thine arms stretch round the world to find me? 
Is not night weariful, and daylight wan? 


Alas! why should I muse, how dear thou art? 
Eyes without change, and ears that cannot hear, 
Thy steady being holds no throbbing heart, 
Bootless to thee, Life's agonles appear. 


THE UNA: 


THE AMAZONS OF AFRICA, 

In Dahomey, a considerable portion of the 
national troops consist of armed disciplined 
females. ‘They are known as being royal wo- 


men, strictly and watchfully kept from any | 


communication with men, and seem to have 
been trained, through discipline and the force 
of co-operation, to the accomplishment of en- 
terprises from which the tumultuous warriors 
of a native army would shrink. 

A late English author (Duncan) says, “I 
have seen them all well armed, and generally 
fine, strong, healthy women, and doubtless 
capable of enduring great fatigue. 
seem to use the Danish musket with as much 
ease as one of our grenadiers doth his firelock, 
but not, of course, with the same quickness, 
as they are not trained to any particular exer- 
cise; but, on receiving the word, make an 
attack like a pack of hounds, with great swift- 
ness. Of course, they would be useless against 
disciplined troops, if at all approaching to the 
same number. Still, their appearance is more 
military than the generality of the men, and, 
if undertaking a campaign, I should prefer the 
female to the male soldiers of this country.” 

The same author thus describes a field re- 
view of these Amazons, which he witnessed: 
“I was conducted to a large space of broken 
ground, where fourteen days had been occu- 
pied in erecting three immense prickly piles 
of green brush. These three clumps of piles, 
of a sort of strong brier or thorn, armed with 
the most dangerous pricks, were placed in line, 
occupying about four hundred yards, leaving 
only a narrow passage between them, sufficient 
merely to distinguish each clamp appointed to 
each regiment. These piles were about seventy 
feet wide, and eight feet high. Upon examin- 
ing them I could not persuade myself that any 
human being, without boots or shoes, would, 
under any circumstances, attempt to pass over 
so dangerous a collection of the most efficiently 
armed plants I had ever seen. 

The Amazons wear a blue striped cotton 
surtout, manufactured by the natives, and a 
pair of trousers falling just below the knees. 
The cartridge box is girded around the loins. 

The drums and trumpets soon announced 
the approach of three or four thousand Ama- 
zons. The Apadomey soldiers (female) made 
their appearance at or about two hundred 
yards from or in front of the first pile, where 
they halted with shouldered arms. In a few 
sevonds the word for attack was given, and a 
rush was made towards the pile 1 con- 
ception, and in less than one minute the whole 
body had passed over this immense pile, and 
taken the supposed town. Each of the other 
piles was passed with the same rapidity, at in- 
tervals of twenty minutes. When a person is 
killed in battle, the skin is taken from the 
head, and kept as a trophy of valor. I counted 
seven hundred scalps pass in this manner.— 
The captains of each corps, (female,) in pass- 
ing, again presented themselves before his 
majesty, and received the king’s approval of 
their conduct.” 


— — 


ApporintMeNtT. We are informed that 
Miss Harriet S. Russell has received the ap- 
pointment of Postmaster at Great Falls, N. 
I., in place of Hon. Richard Russell, de- 
ceased. Miss Russell has had the charge of 
the office during the time her father held the 
appointment, and has proved herself a faithful 
and eflicient public servant. 


They | 


TO JEANNIE, 
With @ copy of the Poems of Thomas Hood. 
“There 's rosemary; that 's for remembrance; pray 
you, love, remember! Aud there's pansies; that 's for 
thoughts. There's fennel for you—there ’s rue for you, 
and here 's some for me !’’—SHAKSPEARE. 


‘Sweets to the sweet !*—thus ere his crowned repose, 
Sang the great Master of the English lyre: 
And so, to you, from whom I moat require 

A sister’s love,—to you, whore days incloze 

The sweetness of an oriental rose, 


I give these sweets, once charmed by sacred fire 
And tears immortal, from the deep desire 

For social Freedom that the Post knows! 

Here is rosemary for remembrance: oh, remember, 


The kindly flame that warmed your Woman's Cause 
In England, when it froze at many an ember! 
Pansies for thoughts; and fennel such as draws 
Hope's strength and light from Heaven—but rue for laws 
Cold, hard, and savage as the bleak December! 
wW. v. oo. 


WOMAN'S RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 


A Convention will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, the 15th and 16th of August next, to 
discuss woman’s right of suffrage. In the pro- 
gress of human events, woman now demands the 
recognition of her civil existence, her legal 
rights, her social equality with man. How 
her claims can be the most easily and speedily 
established, on a firm, enduring basis, will be 
the subject of deliberation at the coming con- 
vention, The friends of the movement, and 
the public generally, are respectfully invited 
to attend.—Most of the eminent advocates of 
the cause are expected to be in attendance. 

Elizabeth C. Stanton, Ernestine L. Rose, 
William Hay, Samuel J. May, 
Antoinette L. Brown, Lydia Mott, 
Susan B. Anthony, 
N. Y. State Woman’s Rights Committee. 


THE CRITIC, 

A new weekly, by Cleveland and McElrath, 
a successor to the Leader, takes its place as 
one of our most delightful exchanges. 

It is grave, gay, humorous and earnest, very 
handsome and very piquant, a perfect medley 
to suit all the varied tastes of the many 
thousands we hope may have the goodness to 
send their two dollars to the Editors, whose 
names are suficient guaranty for its life, 
health, and future good character. 1 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S RIGHTS 
CONVENTION. 

In accordance with a vote of the National 
Woman’s Rights Convention, at Philadelphia, 
in Oct. last, the next Convention will be 
held ir Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 17th and 18th 
of Oct. next. 2 

In behalf of the Central Committee 

Paure W. Davis, Pres 
Lucy STONE BLACKWELL, Sec 
Papers friendly, please copy. à 


NEW ENGLAND WOMANS RIGHTS 
MEETING. 

The proceedings of the meeting held at 
Doctor H. K. IIunt's, 32 Green st., on Wed- 
nesday, May 31, has already announced 
the design of the friends of the Woman's 
Rights movement, to hold a meeting in Boston 
on the 19th of September, 1855, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the means of 
more eficient action. Subjects of unusual 
interest will be presented, and it is earnestly 
hoped that all the friends will be present to 
aid and encourage in the work. In our next, 
the names of some of the expected speakers 
will be given. ‘The meeting is designed to be, 
in a measure, preparatory to the annual Con- 
vention to be held in Cincinnati in October. 
Papers friendly will please copy. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

P. W. Davis. 
Mrs. C. H. Dall, 

and others. 


Dr. H. K. Hunt, 
Mrs. C. M. Severance, 


— — 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


1, Itis a simple matter of fact, that out of the 
whole list of subscribers to the Una, as it stood 
when the paper passed into the hands of the 
present publisher, not one quarter have yel paid, 
and the /ia/f year is more than gone. 

2. Itis also a fact, that bills were sent, a short 
time since, to all indebted for this journal; but 
few, however, responded to this very just and 
reasonable call. 

3. A third fact is, that every dollar due for the 
Una is actually needed now. 


Tre PUBLISHER. 


The Publisher of the Una is desired to say, 
(which he very cheerfully does), that neither of 
the Editors knew anything of the notice of the 
meeting at 365 Washington st., this city, which 
occurred under the editorial head in the June 
number of this journal. But the Publisher him- 
self wishes to say, that the notice referred to, 


| was put where it was, by mistake—thereby making 


Mrs. Davis responsible for what she did not write, 

It should have been placed among the notices at 

the close of the number, and credited to the 
PUBLISHER, 


——— —— — — 
MORE AGENTS WANTED. 

A large number of agents have lately been com- 
missioned for receiving and transmitting subscrip- 
tions to the UNA; but many more are still needed. 
If the friends of this paper will send us the names 
of such as will act in that capacity, after having 
consulted them, we will send on the documents. 


Subscribers wishing the direction of their 
papers changed, should always be careful to state 
where they have heretofore been sent, else we are 
unable to make the transfer properly. 


Persons writing to us on business not 
properly our own, and requiring an answer, will 
remember to enclose a stamp for the prepayment 
of postage on the reply. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION 


MRS. OAKES SMITH'S BEAUTIFUL 
RUMANCE! 


FOURTH EDITION Xow READY. 


RERTHA AND LILLY; Or zun PARSONAGE oF 
BEECH GLEN. One elegant Imo Volume with Mustra- 
tions, Trice 81. 


The following briet extracts are but the key-notes of 
lengthy reviews. No recent book has received more 
marked attention from the press. 

It compels the reader to linger over its pages.“ 


tr {Tribone. 
Sparkling thoughts and humane and benevolent feel- 
oy (Albany Argus. 
* More powerfally written than any recent work of fle- 
fon."* IN. Y, Day Book. 
A story of exquisite beauty —graceful and fascina- 
ng." CPhila, News, 
We know of one woman who says it is a brave book.” 
(Boston Commonwealth. 
‘+ Fragrant with mountain and valley flowers and water 
jes." CN. Y. Dispatch. 
“Womanly genius under its happiest and pares’ inspi- 
rations.“ CAbany Atlas. 
As romance, but full of lifo. It has power: it has 
trath." [Heston Bee. 
“The Jadies will find ita graceful and foscinating pro- 
duction. "" [Philadelphia City Item. 
Just what might be expected from a brilliant woman, ™ 
{Albany Express. 
A female delicacy of taste and perception." 
{Ladios’ Rep. 
‘A moral perspective of raro beauty and ps bat 
ar ag 
So intensely interesting, we read it atone situn 2 
(Cleveland Farmer. 
„A ‘proso poem * replete with melody and imagery."* 
Boston Chronicle. 
“Cannot faito inspire the reader with noble purposes," 
(Christian Freeman. 
“Will be eagerly sought for and read." 
(Water Cure Jour. 
‘The style is glowing and impasslougg.““ 
(Roch. American, 
Its pages leave a very attractive impression." 
(Salem Gaz, 


“Will prove a valuable accession to the home cire 
dies” Enterprise, 

“Will ve read and find many enthusiastic readers, 
CBangor Mercury. 

“A beautiful creation.” (Boston Transcript. 


„The book before us is bravely written." 
{Providence Una, 
ehe very best fiction we have read for years, ™ 
(Glen's Fall Republican. 
„Characters in it worthy of lasting fame." 
(Hart. Repub, 
planned and executed in a masterly manner.“ 
(Wor, Pal. 
‘+ Unique In character and elegant in style.““ 
(Saturday Eve. Post. 
“Tt cannot fail to enchain the reader,“ 
COnelda Sachem, 
‘Will not be lald aside until the contents arc devoured. ™ 
{Hingham Journal. 
Not inferior to the best of Lamartine’s,”’ 


(Ohio Farmer. 
„A work of extraordinary merit ** 

(Kingston (N. V.) Journal. 

“Tt will provoke discussion and elicit admiration.” 
(Cleveland Herald. 

u Contains many truths found in life's experience.*’ 
CBoston Freeman. 
“The story is a majestic one.“ COntario Messenger,“ 


„It will be conceded a masterly effort." 
Auburn Adv. 
„he story is beautiful and winning.“ [Bufalo Exp. 


“We have read it through with unflagging interest.“? 
(Portland Eclectic. 
“i Some of the dashes at real life are capital, 
[Philadelphia Mer, 
v Will sustain her well-won reputation," 
COncida Herald. 
„ne fair author has been eminently successful." 
Buffalo Republic. 
A work of uncommon freshness and power.“ 
{State of Maine. 
‘The style ts very beautiful — the poems exquisite,’* 
CN. Y. Express. 
“She needs only to speak and It is as good as singing. 
(Empire City." 
“Tt willbe found to conve healthy moral." 
(Metropolitan. 
“Destined to produce a moral and social revolution.” 


CE. Boston Gazette. 
Address S. C. HEWITT, 
15 Franklin street, 
Boston, Mass, 
, Single copies sent by mall on receipt of price. 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, M. D. 


5 OFESSOR IN THE FEMALE MEDI- 
IL ee eae aia dee OMe 2I 
South Main st., Providence, K. 1. Office hours from 8 to 
0 A. N., from 12 to 3, and from 6 to 7 r. x. Attends 
paticnts in city or country. 


CARPETINGS. 


M. P. TENNY & Co., HAYMARKET SQUARE, have 
how in Store a large assortment of FRESH CAR- 
PETINGS, for Spring Sales, embracing the largest patterns 
of ENGLISH and AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, from 
the lowest to the highest cost goods, m INGEKAIN 
THREE PLY, BRUSSELS, VELVET AND WILTON 


CARPETS, FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, COCOA AND CAN- 
TON MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, Ke. 
Purchasers are invited to examine. 4tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


An important work by Adin Ballon: entitied“ PRAC- 
TICAL CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. A CONVERSATIONAL EX- 
POSION OF THE TRGE SYSTEM OF HUMAN SOCIETY.” 
gro, pp. 655. Price $1.75 per copy; $2.12, sent post 
paid any where in the United States, within $000 miles. 
Address Adin Ballou, Hopedale, (Milford) Mass., who will 
promptly supply all orders sent to him forthe work. ltr 


For Satn uy BELA MARSH, No. 15 Franklin street, 
Boston, a constant supply of the following valuable works, 
at wholesale and retail, viz. :— 


THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD; or the Age of 
Thought ; by Dr. J. H. Robinson, No atonement without 
repentance—no repentance without reform—no reform, 
without works. Paper bound, price 50 cents; muslin 
75 cents; postage, 12 cents, 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE: or the reproductive 
clement in man as a means to his elevation and jappiness; 
by Henry C. Wright. The present is the child of the past, 
and the parent of the future. 75 cents; postage, 12 cents. 


ADIN BALLOU'S NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM, 650 
pages, large octavo. Price 81 75. 


Also forsale, as above, all the works on Spiritualism, 
Anti-slavery and the various Reforms; including the Pub- 
Meations of Messrs. Fowlers and Wells of New York. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


DAILY. 


on 7939 988. 
wW 2 


9 82. 


Always in Advance. 


I WEEKLY TRIBUNE COMMENCES ITS 
X1Vth annaal volume with the month of Septembor 
—cominences it with a circulation (115,000) larger than 
was ever before accorded to any general newspaper what- 
ever. This circulation has been gradually and laboriously 
attained by concentrating on THE TRIBUNE the best 
efforts of many editors and correspondents, and by a greater 
liberality of ontiay in cach department than was probably: 
ever before risked on any Journal, It has been attained, 
not by sailing smoothly in the current of Opinion before 
the wind and basking in the smiles of majorities, but by 
an carnest, fenrless devotion to Truth and Progress as 
above all partisan exigencics, all temporary interests, ail 
momentary illusions of popularity and success. Its 
thorough advocacy of Temperance and Liquor Prohibition, 
of Justice to the despised and down-trodden, and of the 
equal and inalienable Rights of the Human Race, irre- 
spective of Sex, or Creed or Color, have from time to time 
repelled many sunshine friends, Whose prejudices or scom- 
ing Interests Were thereby contravened, but have combined 
to form a character which it will oudeavor to maintain and 
assign ita position among journals which we feel that it 
Will be henceforth a success not to impair, > 

The leading ideas to which THE TRIBUNE fs devoted, 
may be briefly set forth as follows: I. FxeEepom, to do 
whatever is essentially right—not alono for white Ameri- 
cans, or Anglo Saxons, or Caucasians even—not for one 
Race to determine whether they will or will not hold an- 
other Race in abject bondage—but for every Race and 
Nation, and every adult rational haman being. This 
Freedom is rightfully absolute in the broad domain of 
Opivion and Involves the equal and imperative right to 
Political Franchises; 2. Onbun, or the necessary right 
of the legally indicated majority to interdict in the 
sphere of Action all practices which it deems demoralize 
Ing, therefore prejudicial to the common weal; 3. BENBFI- 
CENCE, or the wisdom and polloy of employing the rè- 
sources and credit of the community to accomplish works 
of general and unquestioned utility to which Individual 
means are Inadequate, or which, though eminently condu- 
cive tothe public good, do not promise to reimburse by 
their direct income the outlay required for their construc- 
tion; 4. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, as the Comer stone 
of a true and benignant National Policy, counting the nat- 
uralization of anew and valuable art or productor the soil 
As more important than the acquisition of a fresh province 
or island, and equally within the legitimate sphere of Na- 
tional concern and National effort; 5, PEACE, as a vital 
condition of true Progress, to be cherished by the most 
anxious, assiduous study to proffer as readily us we aro 
prone to require redress for every wrong, and never to be 
surrendered except at the call of endangered Liberty. 
Such are the chief landmarks by which THE TRIBUNE 
directs Its course. 

But a small porion of THE TRIBUNE is allotted to 
What is currently distinguished as light reading; but Re- 
views of New Books of decided interest, with choice ex- 
tracts lustrating their quality, are freely given, while 
the great body of our paper is devoted to a lucid and 
careful digest of the News of the Day, with Editorial com- 
ments thercon. Woe have reliable correspondents in cach 
quarter of the globe, anl in nearly all the principal cities 
of Europe and America, and their letters will ald our read- 
ers to a clearer understanding of the causes which are now 
gradually converting the Old World into one gigautle arena 
15955 leath struggle of rival Interests, passions and am- 

ons. 

‘THE TRIBUNE contains reliable reports of the Markets. 
Our Cattle Market reports alone are worth more than the 
price of the paper to those who are engaged in raising and 
selling Cattle, 

No paper involving so great an expense as our Weealy 
and Semi-Weckly could be afforded at the price of these 
sheets except in connection witha Daily, nor could our 
Daily be sustained at its price without the ald of our 
Country editions. Large as our circulation ts, it would 
involve us in ruinous loss but for the receipts for Advertis- 
ing. We beleve that in THE TRIBUNE is realized the 
largest yaricty and extentor solid information concernin 
the events of the day which has been or can be combine 
with extreme cheapness; and in that faith we commend 
It to the favorable regard of the reading public. We offer 


OF WOMAN, 


no premiums for subscribers, tempt none to take it by gam- 
blig prospects of winning farms or inausions In a lottery 
in which tickets are farnished to its nanona; employ no 
travelling agents to imporlune people into taking it, and 
waste none of our room in danning our subscribers for pay. 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE: 


Single copy, one year 3 
£ Clubs—same price, 
TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 


secerees 5.00 


8.00 


Single copy, one yenr.... 
Three coples, one year 
Five copies, one year... 
Ten copies, one year... ws 
Twenty coples, to one address ........-... 
And any larger number at the rate of $1 per an: 


At the price to the $20 Clubs we cannot direct the paper to 
each subscriber, 

Subscriptions may commence at anv time. Payment in 
advance fs required In all cases, and the paper is invaria- 
biy discontinued at the expiration of the advance pay- 
ment. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters at 
our risk; but the Postmaster at the place where the letter 
is mailed should be made acquainted with its contents and 
keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any specle-paying bank in the United States or 
Canadas received at par for subscriptions, 

We bave no travelling agents, Any one wishing tore- 
ceive THE TRIBUNE need not walt to be called upon for his 
subscription, All that is necessary for him to do is to 
write a letter in as few words us possible, Inclose the 
money and write the name of thesubsorther, with the Post 
Omice, County and State, and direct the letter to 

GREELEY & MCELKATH, Tribune Office, New York, 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 


Persons residing at points where malls arrive oftoner 
than once a wock are requested to examine the Semi- 
Weekly. We rogard it as the cheapest paper, all things 
considered, published in the United States. 


TERMS. 

Single copy. one year.. 
Two copies, one year. 
Five copies, one year, 
POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE, 


The Postage on the Dally Tribuno one year is 
Do on the Weekly Tribune one venr is 


99 55 
25 
Do on the Seimi- Weekly Tribune one yearis 52 
Payable quarterly in advance, at the office where the 


paper is received, 
GREELEY & McCELRATH 
Tribune Oftice, New York, 


(SE THE MAGIC IMPRESSION PAPER 
FOR WRITING WITHOUT PEN OR Ree Oo? 
Leaves, Piauts, Flowers, Pictures, Patterns for em- 
broldery, Marking Lines Indelibly, and MANIFOLD WRIT- 
ING. This article is absolutely the best portable Inkstand 
in the known world, for a small qaantity folded and placed 
inthe pocket constitutes a travelling Inkstand, which 
cannot be broken. No pen is necdet, for any stick, sharp- 
ened to a point, writes equally as woll as the best gold 
pen in the universe. For drawing, itis Indispensable, -It 
s, indeed, the whole art of Drawing and Paloting—taught 
in ONE LESSON. Any leaf, plant or flower can be trans- 
ferred to the pages ofan album, with a minute and dis- 
tinct resemblance of nature. With equal facility, ple- 
tures and embroidery patterns are taken, and have ro- 
ceived the highest oulogiamsfrom the Mir ses; and, in- 
one Of more tasteful present for a lady could not be pro- 
ucèd, 

This Magic Paper will also mark linen, or other articles, 
so asto remain perfectly indelible. All the washing in 
the world fails to bring itout, Any ente can use it with 
perfectcase. With this Magic Paper, likewise, ox or 
Four copies of every lottor written can be secured with- 
out any additional labor whatever, making It the cheapest 
and most convenient article extant. Itis used to great ail- 
Vantage by reporters of the public press, telegraphic 
operators, and hosts of others. 

Each. Package contains four different Colors—Black, 
Blue, Green and Red, with full and printed instructions, 
forallto use, and will last sutticlently to obtain Five 
Hundred distinct impressions. 

It is put up in beautifully cnamelled colored envelopes, 
with a truthful likeness ofthe proprietor attached. Euch 
and every package warranied. 

PRICE—$2 per Jozen, or five for $1. Single Re rate 
25 cents. Mailed to all parts ofthe world, on the rece) 
tion of the above prices, Address, post-paid, L. HUB- 
BELL, 167 Broadway, New York. 


Opinions of the Press, 


„ HUBBELL'S MAGIC IMPRESSION Parer.—We refer our 
readers to the advertisement, in another colami, setting 
forth the merits of this pleasing and ingenious invention. 
The ened anes should induce all to give It u trial. Pi- 
delphia ferchant, 

It is unsurpassed for neatness and utility, and should 
meet with the sale it richly deserves.“ — Tribune. 

a Just what the public has long desired, and recom- 
mends itself to every individual of taste and refinement."* 
—Journal and Courter. 20—öm. 


MEDICATED VAPOR BATHS. 


HIS IS THE VERY BEST KIND OF BATH 
for all sorts of humors, for colds, all irritations of the 
Stomach and bowels, and for an unbalanced state of the 
system in general. There is scarcely a disease that may 
not be modified for the better, or cured by it. It thor- 
oughly cleanses the skin—a very Important condition of 
hoalth—and therefore creates a fres and gaani How of the 
fluids of the body, and makes one feel like anew man, 
This bath is administered daily, together with sulphur, 
Iodine, and plain vapor baths, roms A. M. to 10 F. M., 
an 233 Washington st., rear of Marlboro’ Hotel. 
ig te C. BLODGETT. 


THE UNA. 


ENGLISH AND OTHER WORKS. 


.OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE ERA, 
oraent by mail or express, on receipt of price, All lett 
ordering the works, must be Post PAID on FREER. 
All other works in the market, whether standard or Re- 
form treatises, will be promptly furnished to order, on 
the same terms, Address 8. C. HEWITT, 


15 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 

A General Dictionary of Geography, 

PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, SATISTICAL, 
DESCRIPTIVE, 


1 Comprehensive accounts of the Countries, 
Cites, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 
Tslands, Mountains, Valleys, &., in the world. In 7 divi- 
slous, the vol, imperial byo, $2.00 each. Vol. I. now 
ready. 

In the compilation of this work the most recent and au- 
thentic sources will be consulted, and particular attention 
will be pald to the trade and resources of the various 
places described, and to the social condition, manners, 
customs, &, of the inhabitants, Great care will also be 
bestowed on the Physical Geography of Countries, In the 
various departments of C ORY, 15 0 Climatolo- 
gy Botany, Zoology, &c., and on the laying down of geo- 
graphical positions and relative distances, 

This work will be illustrated by above seven hundred 
engravings on wood, printed in the text. These iustra- 
tions will comprise views of Cities and Towns; of remark- 
able Bulldings, Antiquities, Natural Scenery, Costames, 
plans of Forts and Harbors, and small Maps of River 
mouths, Islands. and Island Groups, Kg., on an enlarged 
scale, See full Progpectas, recommendations, and condi- 
ions, In Part First, 

"Wo feel qualified to speak unhesitatingly of the great 
superiority of the present work to all others of its class. 
Eelectic Kevicw. 


THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S 


DRAWING-BOOK; 


A Complete Course of Instruction for the Practical En- 
kinecer; comprising Linear Drawing, lrojections, Ec- 
centric Curves, the various forme of Gearing, Reciproca- 
ting Machinery, Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, 
Projection of Shadows, Tinting, and Coloring, and Pers- 
peciive, on the basis of the worka of M. Le Blanc and MM. 
Armengaud. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on wood 
gud stecl, In 16 parts, Imperial 410, 50 cis. cach 

“The plan of the work is extremely simple, and carried 
out with great ability and Judgment. Its general object 
isto teach the method of representing machinery with 
effect ani truth, to point out the methods ty which their 
most complicated parts can be constructed peonictrically 
and finished artistically, and to facilitate the comprehen- 
Sion of figures of all kinds when placed In positions not 
readily doscribed.’'—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


THE CABINET-MAEER’S ASSISTANT. 


A SERIES OF NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED 
Original Designs for Modern Furniture, with descrip- 
tions and Detalls of Construction, preceded by practical 
obrervations on the Materials ard manufacture of Cabinet 
work, ami instructions in Drawing, adapted to the trade. 
In 25 parts, imperial dto, 62 cts. each. 

‘The designs are all drawn to scales: and the Descriptive 
Text is iiustrated by Diagrams and Details, 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; IN WHICH 


the Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farming, in 
all thelr departinents, are thoroughly and practically 
treated, By upwards of Fifty of the most eminent Far- 
mers, Land-Agents, and Selene Men of the day, Edi- 
ted by Joux C. Moatoy. With above One Thousand 
Iustrations on wood and steel. 2 large vols., auper-royal 
BVO. Vol. I. cloth, $9. 

Diostrations, on wood and steel, of Farm Balldings, 
Insects, Fiants, cultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural 
Machines, Implements, and Operations, &c., will be given 
wherever they can be usefal, 

“The new Cyclopedia of Agriculture," now in course 
of publication by Blackie & Son, is, in my judgment, by 
fur the most important and useful contrivution hitherto 
mage to the agricultural library, In truth to the farmer, 
it supersedes the necessity of (I may say) encumberin 
Dimecif with other works, as it embraces the entire fel 
of practice and selence connected with Agricolture, ac» 
cording to the latest and best authorities; and excludes 
much itor, to be found in earlier treatises, which care- 
fully ducted practical experiments, and the application 
of ne in later tines, have taught us to reject as founded 
in ern Such is the hopression 1 have formed anter read» 
ing the whole of the 24 Parts which have been delivered 
to subscribers, #0 tar as they relate strictly to the Science 
and Practice oi Agriculture.’’-— From an article in the 
Agricultural Gazette of January 21, 1854, by CHARLES 
Lavusyon, Esq,, the Queros, Cirencester, 


ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE, 


LLUSTRATED IN A SERIES O ME 
from Drawings by Stanfield, R. A., N Jews 
i Leitch, Hróockedon, Barnard, &c., Kc! 
With Deserinth of the Scenes, Preceded by an Essay 

developing the Recent History and Present Condition ‘of 
Italy and the Italians, by CAMILLO Margi, D. D., Ormer- 
ty Kano or tbe gauean of Fenne, and Graduate of the 

plege of San ppollipare ome. 
royalato, 98.30. ppo: in Home. 21 Parts, super- 


AND 


Hanting, Prou 


HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED 
NATURE. 
BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. WITH NUMER- 


‘ous notes from the works of CUVIER, WILSON, L. 
Towarantse, Carer, VAILLANT, LAMARCK, LEssox, 
LACEPEDE, AUDUBON, Ke, as well as from the Works of 
the more distinguished Eritish Naturalists. 

In this Edition of the History, the original text is ro- 
tained; but extensive Notes are added on all subjects 
respecting which new light has been obtained, or iresh 
facts have been accumalated since Goldsmith wrote. In 
Pictorial Illustration, this Edition claims precedence of 
every other; nearly 2400 Iilustrative Figures, on Stoel 
and Wood, accompany the Work; and of these, 38 Plates. 
containing about 200 Figures, are carefully Colored. 
Complete in 2 vols., royal SVO, cloth extra, $10. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


ONTAINING THE, OLD AND NEW TESTA: 
ments, according to the most correct copies of the à 8 
thorized version. With many thousand Critical, Expla™ 
atory, and Practical Notes: Also, References, Readings- 
Chronological Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a su- 
perb series of Engravings, from the old masters, and from 
original designs, by JONN Martin, K. L. Complete in 
38 parts, imperial 4to, $37.50, S40, and 850. 
it is a noble and beautiful edition of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. No copy has ever been placed before us distinguish- 
ed by sò many excellenges.“ — London Art Union. 
Gas Ai splendid and cheap Bible. — London Literary 
azctte. 
~ This is the most splendid Bible which it has ever been 
gut good fortune to see published. — Windsor and Eton 
xpress, 
one of the most oseful, as well as onc of the most 
handsome editions of the Bible.“ — Baptist Magazine. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
PRACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCEL- 


langous: with Editorial PEEFACES and NOTES, and an 
Essay on Besyan’s GENIUS, 


Times, and CONTEMPO 
By Grorce Orron, Editor of The Pilgrim's 


RARIES. 
Progress, for the Manserd Knolly’s Society, &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. First Complele Edition. Com- 


plete in 25 parts. 3 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, $13.50. 
SEPARATE ISSUES. 


To meet the wants of those who already possess the 
Allegorical Works of Bunyan, the Publishers divide the 
whole Works into two separate issues. 


1. Tne EXPERIMENTAL, DOCTRINAL, and PRACTICAN 
ont UA fllustrations. 32 parta, 2 vols., super-royal 


2. THE ALLEGORICAL, FICURATIVE, and SYMBOLICAL 
Wonks. With Numerous Jilusirations. 18 parta, 1 vol. 
8¥o, cloth, 35.00. 

* A complete edition of Bunyan's Writings, in which 
nothing known to be his has been omitted, In which 
standard texts have only been used, and in which crit- 
ical and historical notices are furnished of every sepa- 
rate work which fell trom the pen of the great Enchanter, 
Was quite a desideratum. We cannot but ¢xpreas an carn- 
est hope that this splendid and accurate Edition of Bun- 
van's Works will realize an extensive circolation equal to 
its merits."'"—Eeangelical Mayazine. 


ANDERSON.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


J EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED SCOTT 
Ņ Female Characters, embracing the ED BCE An 
8 o the Key. James Anderson. 
Numerous Engravings. Cloth, antique, $1.87}; ` 
antiq onene boards, 28.00. = SSA 
It will be an inmense favorite with all who 
ciate the morally sublime. — Glasgow Esai pa 


ANDERSON. LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 


EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED 2 
N Characters belonging to the period of pD Ra Ae 
By the Key. James Anderson, author of Ladies of the 
Covenant. Numerous Illustrations, from drawings b, 
James Godwin aud d. W. Archer. Cloth, antique, $4.25, 


ANDREW.— A CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


EING an Alphabetical Account of the various D ases 
B incident to the Human Frame; with Directions for 
their Treatment, and for pertorning the more simple ope- 
rations of Surgery. With instructions for preparing and 
administering Medicines, &c., Kc. By Thomas Andrew. 
M. D. Iitastrated with Engravings on wood and stool? 
17 parts, royal voz cloth, $4.00. z 


CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CTL, MILITARY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
from tho landing o Á year 1846. 
13 voles elegantly 8 r ney ibi 


ACASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS; 
Conta INING UPWARDS OF 700 EXTRACTS 


in Poetry and Prose, from nearly th y 
rent Authors. Iastrated by e 
24 parts, aud in 4 vols., clegadtly bound in cloth. 17.00." 


CHAMBERS,--A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN, 
DITED b; + | 
E ue ee ta the marat ina aon, revised 


Suthentic Portraits, and Five E J 
But, medinm gvo., J div., $14.59, ed Titles Cloth, 


COUTS.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TAI- 
j 


LOR'S CUTTING ROOM. 


EING A TREATISE 
2 1 Clothing, 5 an Seles, and for eves 
ol e, 0. oe: ou t lates 
and Dr to, cloth, gies ee 


D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. 

ANE Mr eee eee eri te 
iter elon” ana Ks tions beati Bagreea 
on Steel. 89.70. ‘ e 
D'AUBIGNE.— HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 

TION. 


EMERALD EDITION. SAME _TRANSLATIO: 
as the above., The five volumes of the 10 9 is 
8 gonted in small but clear type, 1 vol., cloth 


GOLDSMITH.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH ; 


OMPRISING CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 

Cee R Work Bon AUD 
says, 4c. withan Essay on bis Life and Writings, Dius. 
trated by thirty-seven beautiful engravings on wood, 
from designs by W. Harvey andW, B, Scott, 2 vols, 
foolscap Svo, cloth; $2.50. 


GRIER.—THE MECHANICS’ POCKET 


DICTIONARY ; 
Hennar erma Rules and Taden matal inthe Me 


chanical Arts. Illustrated by Engravings of Machinery, 
Clethe 8728.0 cuts and diagrams on wood. Tenth edition, 
loth, $2.25. 


JOSEPHUS._THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 
JOSEPHUS; 
Wee AE ao 
KNOX.—THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 
LAOR NO e e 
cloth, $5.25. 
REID.—TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH- 
MAKING. 
Te ee Ainoata b. due ra wah 20 Folding 
Plates, and Vignette Title. Royal Svo, cloth, $0.25. 
REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 


A SELECTION IN POETRY AND PROS 
from the Works of tho most eminent Writers, wi 
many Original pleces, By the Editor of the ** Casquet of 
Literary Gems." 25 beautiful Illustrations. 4 vols. cloth, 
extra, gilt cdges, $5.00. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. — A new first-class Weekly 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and 
the Arts; to entertainment, improvement, and progress 
Designed to encourage a spirit of hope, manliness, and 
self-reliance, and activity among the people; to polnt oat 
the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and 
illustrate the ending Ideas of the day; to record all signs 
of progress and to advocate political and industrial rights 
for all classes. 


It contains Essays—Historical, . and Des- 
criptive. Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poetry, 
Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc,; articles on Science, 
' Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General 
News, and every tople which is of importance or in 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. — 
A Repository of Science, Literature, aud General Intelli- 

ence; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Mech i 

rehitecture, and to all those Progressive Measures w 
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Translated for this Journal. 
. The Life of Music. 
From A. B. Manx’s "Musio of the Nineteenth Century.“ 


If we follow step by step the course of Nature, 
we find that evy WAC, naw first commences 
with his senses ;—and so too in his music. J hear ! 
that is the first germ of music; even the cry, 
which joy or sorrow rends involuntarily from the 
breast, first becomes aught to me, when I hear it. 
I hear—that is as much as to say: I become con- 
scious of hearing, I become aware of that which 
lets itself be heard. Whether it rest there with 
the mere fact that I have perceived something, or 
whether that something becomes beneficial, plea- 
sant or injurious to me, already it bas knit rela- 
tions between me and the outer world; it can 
awaken desire in my breast, even were it only 
the desire to perceive a sound again, and conse- 
quently to produce the sound myself, in order 
that I may perceive it. 

Here Music, on the lowest step of course, com- 
mences its existence, I produce, myself, I render 
audible the sound for which I craved; I craved 
simply to hear in general,—or to hear this given 
sound,—or it may be shifting sounds. In all this 
there is scarcely anything but sensual appetite; 
the understanding stepsin only with the repetition 
of the one, or with the alternation of the several 
sounds, so as to establish a rhythmical observance 
of time and accent, and make the whole intelli- 
gible through some sort of order in the single 
moments of sound. 

Thus far the whole essence of the matter is a 
purely outward play with sensible objects, 
(sounds), the individual purport and significance 
of which for the time being remains wholly un- 
regarded. But the play-ground is a wide one 
and continually expanding; and the result, the 


product of the play isa more enlarged possession, 


a more enlarged power and dominion of Art. 
I hear, have a pleasure therein and a wish 
to hear again; produce something hearable 
by my own act, enjoy at once the sensible 
phenomenon and my own energy, which approves 
itself therein. In this mere impulse to excite the 
sense variously, to avoid wearisome monotony, 
to enlarge the sonorous arena, sounds of the most 
different quality were brought together; our va- 
rieties of instruments, from drums and tympani, 
cymbals and triangles, through the wind instrn- 
ments and harps and viols, are thousands of years 
old ;—the timbrels of Israel, the sistra of ancient 
Egypt, the flutes and salpinxes and lyres of India 
and Greece prove this. In obedience to the same 
impulse to open the widest path to the rhythmical 
play and alternation of sounds, has the tone-sys- 
tem kept progressively extending; thus the 
Greeks of old invented ever fuller and more 
extensive systems, and in our own days our pianos 
and our orchestras are continually stretching 
upward and downward into new octaves. 

One may naturally ask, in the full feeling of 
what our Art of Music has become, whether what 
prevails upon that lowest step is already Art? 
For our raised apprehension it is not. And yet 
some important men have been unwilling to re- 
cognize in our Art anything but a play of the 
senses (Kant), or a play of forms (HERBART); 
Lermn1rz has resolved it into latent, unconscious 
calculation ; the treatises upon Acoustics (CHLAD- 
Ni, BiIxDbsEII) have ascribed its interest to the 
greater or less simplicity of the tone proportions, 
just as man delights in the contemplation of regu- 
lar figures, such as triangles, quadrangles, but 
“not in sept-angles” (Kerier.) And how many 
musicians, from their words and works, may 
properly be called professors of the same creed, 
seoffers and deniers of everything deeper!— 
Rather let us own, that there, already there reigns 
Art—only not our perfected Art. Is the germ, 
the seed-vessel, out of which the future tree or 
living being will have been developed, yet a tree, 
an animal, a man ? yet these contain already the 
still veiled, unshaped future. 

Yes, the progressive influence of these accred- 
ited impulses and strivings must everywhere be 
recognized, and cannot be ignored. 

They have shown their efficacy not only in the 
region of sounds and in the tone-systems; 
they haye created and disseminated Harmony. 
If already in the East and with the Greeks har- 
monic secondary tones occasionally chimed in 
with the principal tones; if in the Organon of 
the middle ages the melody was accompanied by 
a constant succession of Fourths, Fifths, and Oc- 
taves, thus laying the foundation of our Harmony ; 
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the only appreciable impulse to all that was the 
pleasure found in an increased sonority, in a 
tonally organized fulness of sound—I might say, 
breadth of sound, which at all events was more 
procurable through these rude harmonies, than 
through the union of ever so many voices in mere | 
unison or octaves. It is the same thought which 
has introduced the Mixtures in our organs, and 
which keeps them there as indispensable, The 
entire old doctrine of Harmony rests, as its fun- 
damental contrast of consonance and dissonance, 
as every one of its rules shows, throughout upon 
the purely sensuous perception and intellectual 
elaboration of the contrast between “the agreea- 
ble and the repulsive." The human mind had 
there gradually created a world of harmonies, in 
which their own attractions and tendencies (for in- 
stance, the resolutions of the so-called dissonances 
and dissonant accords) came forward and impe- 
riously asserted their validity, by no means al- 
ways in harmony with what would fain have 
shaped itself out of the heart and brain of the 
artist. To a higher standpoint, to minds “who 
could do what they would,” was reserved the 
harmony of the artist’s spirit with the independ- 
ent spirit of the tones; while at the same time 
the shifting play with harmonies, unconcerned 
about their spiritual design and meaning, went on 
as before ; so it was with the chromatic writers at 
the turning point of the middle ages; so it has 
been with thousands up to our very newest roman- 
tieists, who—with the any thing but romantic 
Srour at their head—riotin keys and harmonies, 
like swimmers in the waves, one signifying just as 
much as the other. 

The same play has begotten Counterpoint, — 
and first through that effected the development of 
Harmony (as I have before suggested.) If in the 
Discant of the middle ages the voices strayed 
away from union with one another into a Second, 
a Third, a Fourth, and again ran together into 
unison ;—if afterwards the Flemish contrapuntists 
(and after them the German, English and Italian) 
placed a melodic motive of three or four tones 
now in this and now in that voice-part, now held 
it stationary upon one degree or transplanted it 
to others, and now inverted it: what governed 
here was nothing deeper than the need of a tone- 
play, of change, so as not to become wearied out 
too soon, and of holding fast, so as not to fall into 
confusion and distraction. This character pre- 
dominated in the whole middle age church music 
down to PALESTRINA—and beyond him. That 
no deeper meaning lies in all that melodie, Po- 
lyphonie web of tones, the unbiassed student, in 
spite of the halo which Turpavrr and other 
fanciful dilettanti throw around the later comers 
in this direction, must recognize, if he remarks 
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that the same forms and formulas are expended 
upon the most opposite sentiments and words, and 
that any intelligent accenting of the word, any 
significant resounding of the mood or sentiment 
only appears in brief exceptions, aecidentally— 
that is to say without any motive. And must we 
not confess the same thing even to-day of all the 
French popular melodies, of a great part of the Ger- 
man, of the greatest part of all Italian and French 
opera music, of the instrumental music, of the 
saloon music for “ society” devoid of all deep and 
abiding interest, and grown blasé, tame and 
shallow ? 

And yet, in spite of all, this harmless play with 
tone-forms is a fountain hend, —and one that 
never can be dried up—for our Art and for the 
well-being of humanity in general. From within 
outward stirs this play, and its attractive charm, 
in the very process of our life. The breath 
draws the vital air into the lungs; the air exhaust- 
ed of its vitality oppresses, stifles us, and must be 
discharged to make room for the renovating in- 
spiration. Expiration is deliverance, it is re- 
newal of life's hope; its energy is a becoming 
aloud, is voice, —all higher life has voice ;— 
voice is the blossoming of the breath, of the in- 
wardly nourished flame of life. In the voice the 
two poles of life, joy and sorrow, are energetically 
revealed. In the richness of the voice the rich 
activity of the internal life process announces it- 
self, In the voice my life announces itself in its 
many-sidedness and fulness, I feel it and others 
understand it;—and that is a feeling of self, a 
satisfaction even in the bitterest shriek of pain. 
That too is consolation; only hopelessness and 
absolute despair are dumb like corporeal death; 
for they are spiritual death. And in the same sense 
song, or rather “singing,” that richest, freest, and 
most self-determining and limitless play among 
the sounds of my inner life, may be called the 
blossoming of the voice. So the tree rears its 
blossoms to the sunlight, and so shining insects 
and silken butterflies, belonging to this tree, like 
detached blossoms flit about those fastened ones, 
which have for their object to become fruit; just 


| as the breath of life sends forth the voice, which 


becomes glorified in song. And this “from within 
outward” is met by the sympathetic sensual charm 
from without inward. 

That is the fountain head of the tone-life in 
man. It must be inexhaustible, since it is born 
anew in cach new man; it is as old as the human 
race, and it is eternally new. It, with all the joy 
that cleaves to it, is immortal as long as there are 
men, as long as man lives. Hence the suckling 
sings already in his way, and to his last days the 
old man ; hence one sings (or whistles) when in 


| danger or anxiety; hence the East had its mourn- 


ing women, and we ourselves have our dirges at 
the grave. 
But herein is the progress to a higher step al- 
ready indicated and conditioned. 
[To be continued.) 


— 


Verdi's New Opera. 


{Concluded from last week.) 


Act third commences in the cabinet of Guy de 
Montfort, at Palermo. He is informed that Henri, 
having refused his invitation, has been brought in 
as a prisoner; and the prisoner is led before him. 
In a duet of considerable merit, the Governor in- 
forms Henri that he is his father, and a phrase in 


| the words 
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“Pour moi, quelle ivresse, inconnue, 
De contempler ses traits chéris! 


which was well delivered by BONNEHEE, was 
much applauded. Henri trembles at seeing 
before him his enemy, his father and the seducer 
of his mother nated. He rushes from the stage 
and flies to seek Procida and Hélène, his lover 
and his friend. 

The scene now changes to the palace of Pa- 
lermo, where the ballet of Les Quatre Saisons is 
represented before the assembled court. Hélène, 
Henri, and Procida arrive masked; Hélène de- 
termined to carry out her scheme of slaying the 
Governor; Henri, who has not yet informed 
Hélène of the secret of his birth, resolved to save 
his father, She raises her arm to strike, but, at 
the moment the blow is about to fall, she finds her 
lover's breast between her dagger and the hated 
tyrant. Henri thence becomes an object of de- 
testation and seorn to the conspirators, whose 
plans he bas frustrated, and to Hélène, whose 
vengeance he has baulked. She repulses him, 
declaring that he has lost her love for ever. 
Henri rushes from group to group, protesting and 
vowing, but his words are thrown to the winds, 
for the conspirators, in a chorus written in unison, 
and sung at the very top of their voices, refuse 
his explanation, disbelieve his vows, and the cur- 
tain falls on Act 3; the finale to which forms a 
most striking contrast to that which preceded it, 
being an ill-arranged combination of sounds emit- 
ted from many voices and many instruments 
noise, ef preterea nihil. Act 3 indeed is a failure. 
The trio of conspirators; the son trembling for 
his father’s life, and divided between love and 
duty; the fair Sicilian bent on avenging her 
brother's death; and the stern patriot resolved on 
his country’s liberation, can find no better means 
of expressing their feelings than the air de ballet, 
to which the dancers are pirouetting on their 
arrival. Were it not that Signor VERDI had on 
previous occasions treated us to similar eccen- 
tricities, it would be incredible that the second 
act, so impassioned, dramatic, and replete with 
beauties, could have proceded from the same com- 
poser as this common-place, trite, vapid, and 
trashy third act. 

In the fourth act, Montfort has arrested Hélène 
and Procida, and Henri comes to visit them in 
price: He declaims an air intended to be grand, 

ut utteily wanting in idea or inspiration. Hélène 

issues from the depth of the dungeon, and loads 
with reproaches the traitor who should have 
avenged her brother, but who has saved his mur- 
derer. Then follows a duet, wherein Henri con- 
fides to her the secret of his birth, and Hélène 
forgives him. This duet, “ Ami, le cwur d'Hélène 
pardonne au répentir,” is a charming composition, 
and sung sotto voce by Mile. CrUVELLI and M. 
GueYMARD—it was encored with enthusiasm. 
The tyrant descends into the dungeon, and orders 
the immediate execution of the conspirators, who 
take leave of the world in an ensemble: “ Adieu, 
mon pays, je succombe” A “ De profundis,” 
chaunted in a neighboring chapel, comes like the 
“ miserere” of the Trovatore, to throw its gloomy 
pall over the situation, The condemned await 
their death with resignation, when Henri demands 
their pardon of the Governor. Montfort replies 
that if Henri will publicly acknowledge him as his 
father, his request will be granted; but this Héléne 
positively forbids, preferring to suffer death rather 
than that the hated tyrant should hear the word 
“Father” proceed from the lips of the son. She 
therefore marches resolutely to the scaffold ; but 
the moment the axe is about to fall, Henri cries 
out “Father, father!” the headsman’s hand is 
stayed, and the pardon is granted. 

žut Montfort is not content with the pardoning 
only, and exclaims— 

“ Pour réconcilier la Sicile et la France, 

D'Héléne et de mon fils j'ordonne l'alliance.” 


The duchess refuses; she will never wed the 
Governor's son. Procida whispers in her ear, 
recommending compliance. “Never, never!” 
replies she. Silence! it is a ruse,” says Procida, 
and she gives a feigned consent. The whole of 
this scene is weak in conception, and puerile in 
execution, whether as regards the libretto or the 
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music. The one is worthy of the other, and both 
are childish in the extreme. 

The fifth act developes the idea that had sug- 
gested itself to the Procidan mind, and proves 
him to be wanting in invention, and commonplace 
in idea. There is no wedding without belts 
thought he, and a bell shall be the signal for the 
massacre of the hated French. The chapel is 

repared, and a chorus of young girls heralds the 
25 e's approach. She arrives, and thanks them 
in a bolero, “ Merci, mes jeunes amies,” which, 
owing to the charming execution of Mile. Cru- 
VELLI, was enthusiastically encored. Henri 
arrives accompanied by Procida, who then details 
his plan to Hélène. At the moment the bells 
announce that Hélène has wedded Henri, the 
massacre will commence, which is to strike with- 
out mercy every Frenchman in Sicily. She 
refuses to countenance the scheme, and rather 
than be a party to it, renounces the hand of 
the man she loves. Her reasoning seems to be 
no marriage, no bells: no bells, no vespers; no 
vespers, no massacre. Henri approaches to lead 
her to the altar, and is surprised, as well he may 
be, by her informing him that 


Cet hymen ne s'accomplira pas.“ 


The lover and conspirator are alike in despair 
at this determination, which thwarts the love of 
the one, the revenge of the other. A trio ensues, 
in which the tenor supplicates, for, says he, 


Lu veux me ravir mon amour“ 
And the bass adjures, for, says he, 


“Tu veux me ravir ma vengeance“ 


Hélène is divided between love for her be- 
trothed and devotion to her country; she stands 
irresolute and perplexed, when Procida gives the 
fatal signal; the bells toll, a group of men, sword 
in hand, throw themselves on Montfort and his 
friends, and the curtain falls as the massacre be- 
gins. 

In this act the music is altogether foreign to 
the purpose, and utterly unsuited to the scene. 
Hélène sings a bolero, a polonaise pron 
adorned with ornament and fioriture; she seems 
to have forgotten her murdered brother, her bleed- 
ing country, her feigned marriage, and her un- 
slaked vengeance. Henri too has ceased to re- 
member his mother seduced, bis country enslaved, 
and busies himself with festival and gaiety alone. 
Who would think, when listening to the sound of | 
these mandolines and castagnets, that a nation is 
about to assert its nationality, and to take the 
most fell revenge on its ee and its foes? 
But thus has it pleased M. Scribe and Signor 
Verdi, and the epithets I have bestowed on the 
fourth act are equally, or in a stronger degree, 
applicable to the fifth. 

Of the execution, I can speak in terms of un- 
qualified praise. Though the opera was not con- 
cluded until one o'clock in the morning, the 
artistes never tired in their zealous efforts to do 
their utmost for the composer and his music. 
Mile. Cruvelli was indefatigable; Signor Verdi 
owes much to her untiring exertions, and to the 
wonderful display of genius, talent and art which 
she combined in her representation of the Duchess 
Hélène. She sang and acted with passion, soul 
and energy, and roused the audience to unwonted 
enthusiasm. Three times was she encored, and 
over and over again re-called before the curtain. 
She gave her first cavatina with great fire and 
vigor, murmured the romance à demi-voix with | 
exquisite simplicity and grace, and vocalized the 
Bolero in the most brilliant style. Her carriage 
and deportment as she walked to the scaffold 
were noble and resigned; the accents of her 
voice in the scenes with her lover touching and 
tender beyond description. Her triumph was 
complete. 

M. Gueymard also did his best, and, though al- 
ways inelegant and ungraceful in his bearing, he 
subdued his voice and moderated his ardor, so as 
to escape the extravagance of gesture and singin 
to which he is too apt to yield. In the duet wit 
his father and that with Hélène, he fairly won 
and merited the applause he received. 

M. Bonnehée has a fine barytone voice, an ex- 
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cellent method, and a good style. He made the 
most of his part, though the idea of a father con- 
stantly repulsed is by no means a pleasant one to 
depict in action. M. Onin was superb in the 
ae Procida, and looked a chief conspirator to 
the life. 


[From Punch.) 


The Musical Apologist. 

We have numerous collections of music in the 
shape of “Treasuries,” “ Bouquets,” and other 
forms in which “ Music for the Million” is admin- 
istered; but considering that some of our celebra- 
ted vocalists are in the habit of not singing when 
advertised, almost as often as they do sing when 
announced to appear, we think that there is room 
for a new musical publication, to be called the 
„Musical Apologist.” It is all very well to fur- 
nish a series of the popular airs of some celebrated 
tenor, but his unpopular airs are almost as fami- 
liar to the public ear, and would form a very 
voluminous series if they were to be put together 
in the way we have suggested, 

We should be glad to see a work on the path- 
ology of the operatic artist, with an exposition of 
the diseases to which great singers are subjected. 
We think it would be discovered that the maladies 
to which they are liable vary according to the 
season, and that tho Bronchitis Derbyitis or the 
Influenza Ascotica will be found at about this 
time of the year, extremely prevalent. We have 
known also some very severe cases of a sort of 
theatrical syncope, attended with pressure on the 
chest, and a sense of emptiness, which has been 
observed to come over a singer or actress going 
up a flight of stairs to the door of the treasury. 
These and other maladies would fill a volume, if 
the subject were to be taken up by a professional 
man of adequate knowledge and experience. 

Our object, however, in commencing this arti- 
cle, was to furnish a few musical apologies to be 
used at Operas and Concerts in the absence of 
any celebrated artist attacked with sudden indis- 
In order to give a medical certificate 
a character of fitness to the occasion required, it 
would be advisable that it should be adapted to 
the air advertised to have been sung by the ab- 
sentee, and it should then be confided for execu- 
tion to some substitute for the missing vocalist. 
Supposing, for instance, that a prima donna were 


| announced to sing Una voce at a Concert, and in 


consequence of the money not being forthcom- 
ing, or from some other cause, she were suddenly 
to be seized with a severe hoarseness, the fol- 
lowing air might be given with great effect by the 
seconda donna, who may have taken the place of 
the indisposed artiste. 
RECITATIVE. 
You know what we artists are, 
When on payment we rely: 
Disappointment brings catarrh, 
Or may to the ankle fly. 


AIR. 


I'm grieved exceedingly to come before you 

For indulgenza—I must wel ak you. 

La prima donna—ean’t get her salary, 

And sprained her ankle—in crossing a gallery. 

If they don't pay her—why should they use her? 
She's indisposed and—she hopes you'll excuse her. 


The following specimen would furnish a good 
musical apology for an operatic tenor—absent we 
will say fiom a promised performance of some 
Italian opera, and having an excuse sung for him 
to a well-known air in Fra Diavolo :— 


Upon his couch reclining, 
Our tenor you might now behold 
With a slight attack of cold— 
’Tis his complaint of old. 
Last night he went out dining, 
And feeling just a cup too low, 
Whene’er the bottle round did go, 
The wine was let to flow. A 
Tumblers! While the brown meats they're eating, 
Hock and champagne repeating, 
Diavolo—diavolo—diayolo. 


Althongh he should be playing 
To-night—he doesn't feel inclined 
And trusts—he shall the publ find 
As they are always—kind. 

No more I need be saying, 

For you the old excuses know, 
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How a tenor’s voice can go, 
When he has been so-so! 
Trembling caused by the last night's meeting, 
His burning head is beating, 
Diavolo—diavolo—diavolo. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Music the Exponent of Emotion. 


“Every one, asa child, has experienced a plea- 
sure in studying the changeable forms of the Kalci- 
doscope. Such a Kaleidoscope is Music, although of 
an incommensurably higher grade. It brings before 
us, in a constant series of new developments, beauti- 
ful forms and colors, now softly blending and now 
harshly contrasting, yet always full and symmetrical. 
The difference between the two consists in this, that 
whereas the tone-kaleidoscope is the immediate ema- 
nation of an Art-working mind, the other visible 
one is but an ingenious mechanical toy. Would we 
elevate the opcration of colors to a level with Music, 
and try to illustrate that operation by begging of the 
latter art, we should necessarily fall upon the device 
of the color-piano or the eye-organ, the invention 
of which evinces that, as far as relates to form, the 
two phenomena rest upon a common basis. 

“Tt is an extremely difficult task to describe this 
independent beauty, or that which is specifically 
musical in the Art of Tone. Since music is the 
representative of nothing pre-existing in Nature, 
and has no tangible contents, any description of it 
must consist either in dry, technical terms, or poeti- 
cal imaginings. Her province, in fact, ‘is not of 
this world.’ All the fantastic descriptions, charac- 
teristics and outward views of a Tone-work are figu- 
rative or erroneous. Where another art admits of 
description, it is here only metaphor. It is time that 
Music should be imbibed, as Music, since its proper 
comprehension, as well as its true enjoyment, must 
proceed from itself.“ — Dr, E. Hanslick, vom Musik- 
alisch Schönen. 


The author from whom we extract the above 
remarks, in a treatise on the “ Musically Beauti- 
ful,” comes forward into the arena of musical 
zsthetics with the assumption that music, although 
it be the exponent of feeling, cannot justly lay 
claim to all that has been attributed to it in that 
department. We think that, in coming into con- 
flict with those old and established claims, he has 
advanced some new ideas, and that he will find a 
school of thought ready to give him a hearing, 
and follow in his footsteps. The necessity we 
always feel of connecting thoughts of an orches- 
tral nature with outward forms, leads to the con- 
stant alliance between musical imagery and some 
counterpart sought for in nature. 

We profess to describe feeling by the thousand 
combinations of tones, that constitate the works 
of musical invention, but we have never, as yet, 
produced tangible names for these tone-emotions. 
If we adopt the analogy of colors, we can make 
some nearer approach to a representation or de- 
tail of feeling; yet, even with this aid, we can 
fall upon no effective language. 

Tf each distinct musical idea, as we are wont to 
term it, were a language, it should be adapted to 
but one set of emotions, and should belong to 
them alone. It would not dare to depart over 
into any other province of emotion, but would 
represent a word-language in a musical sense, by 
remaining the exponent of emotion in one sphere 
only, and extending to no other. Such are the 
usages of written language, every grade of thought 
having its distinctive phraseology and forms of 
expression, so that no intellectual idea can spring 
up, without having its special representation in 


written speech. The pretensions of Music, on 
this score, are vague, doubtful and assuming. 
Where the same forms of melody are adapted 
to similar or congenial emotions, we have no 
reason to doubt the claims of the Tone-Art; 
but where we find the same forms of composi- 
tion, or what is usually termed musical ideas, 
used to express opposite subjects or contrast- 


ing feelings, we may reasonably conclude that | 


Music appears before us with entirely false pre- 
tensions. The poet is able, through his ornamen- 
tal structure of word-forms, to give us a subjective 
picture of Niagara Falls; but when Ore Buin 
attempted the same thing before a credulous ama- 
teur audience, he could do no more than work 
their imaginations up into a false belief of what 
they could not actually realize. His gentle chro- 
matic rising and falling of stringed sounds, ex- 
pressive of a rising and descent of emotion, the 
sudden burst of bass notes and chords, intimating, 
perhaps, an entrance into the sublime, may do, 
no doubt, for the occasion represented; yet the 
identical combinations of tone, grouped in almost 
the same position, have been used to describe 
scenes at total variance with Niagara Falls, and 
acting with opposite influences to those of this 
great natural wonder. The noted “ Crambam- 
buli,” the drinking-song and jovial accompani- 
ment of the German students’ carousals, is adapted 
to sacred melody by our American psalmodists, 
a circumstance that would tend to show, if music 
were a language in the common acceptation, that 
there is but a shade of difference between the 
incitements of piety and those of the bacchanalian 
bowl. 

This we may say in regard to the identity of 
tone-language to express opposite emotions; but 
the more difficult problem is involved in the 
question of the manner in which an outward 
scene can become the subject of a tone-composi- 
tion. Weare willing to admit that an outward 
action of Nature can give rise to a successful imi- 
tation of sounds, and thus produce an entertaining 
piece, the harmonious combination of the master 
improving upon the monotonous operations of 
external nature; but when instrumental music 
attempts to exhibit the subjective workings of the 
same scene, it departs, invariably, into the pro- 
vince of vague theory. 

Before Music can become a language of emo- 
tion, in a strictly analogous sense, she must, neces- 
sarily, adapt all her tone-structures to specific 
purposes, allowing no one to act in the place of 
the other, but each to preserve its appropriate 
and definite class of emotional thoughts, What 
the exact state of the soul may be, while dwelling 
with mysterious and delighted gaze upon some 
great natural wonder, neither poet nor tone- 
painter has ever succeeded in revealing, let his 
work have been ever so loftily conceived, or his 
combinations ever so grandly brought together. 
Yet the right to that bold task can more justly be 
claimed by the musical composer than by any 
other, since the most highly wrought species of 
mental inspiration proceeds from the influence of 
modulated sounds, and the state into which they 
elevate the imagination is, necessarily, akin to 
that produced by Nature's expressive silence. 

We can, however, give another construction to 
the term language, which would not altogether 
exclude it from the domain of Music, and that is 
when it addresses the mind by association. 

When the Ranz des Vaches is heard in distant 
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lands by the Swiss mquntaineer, it recalls the 
memories of the past. It does ineffably more 
than this, by raising up before the mind's eye the 
whole picture of native scenery, outwardly grand 
and beautiful, renewing the forgotten tales of 
life, and recounting long-buried emotions. Ta 
effecting all this, Music is a language, addressing 
not only the sense, by the pictures of tangible 
Nature, but appealing to the soul by a power of 
tone-thought which nothing else could supply. 
In so far it is language, but becomes so only by 
association. 

To describe a sceno never beheld by the audi- 
tor of the piece, through intricate tone-combina- 
tions, is one of those erroneous assumptions alluded 
to by the philosophical writer, from whom we 
have made the foregoing extracts. Music can 
deseribe only that which the hearer has seen, and 
in doing this, association furnishes the key to the 
comprehension of the object of description. But 
even here it is indispensable that the hearer 
should have wandered amid the scenes and local- 
ities described by the tone-master, and enjoyed 
there with him each specific feeling. He must 
needs have seen the outward object as he felt the 
inward movement, which was intended to be fitted 
to that peculiar situation. This is all that de- 
scriptive music, subjectively designed, is able to 
perform, To attempt local description, there- 
fore, except by the powers of association, to lead 
the imagination into an evening study, a woody 
shade, a twilight musing, is a fiction, and should 
be expelled from the theory of musical invention 
and romance. If we view it in the degree or in- 
tensity of feeling it shows forth, the analogy to 
language becomes more striking. Here, although 
the precise situation of the soul is not exhibited, 
yet the degree of its elevation is so nearly reached, 
as to become description, in a musical sense, and 
for which we have no expressions in a written 
terminology, To display this elevation, as well 
as a corresponding depression, is the aim and 
destiny of the Tone-Art. These antipodes of 
human emotion have no adequate psychometer in 
any form of practical word-language, and it has 
never belonged to the attributes of Music to re- 
cord the intensity of feeling by the instrumentality 
of a harmonious mechanism; the interpreter, if 
not the language, of the soul’s experience. 

If we inquire into the reason why the musical 
composer selects a visible picture in order to give 
a name to his composition, we can find no other 
explanation than in the fact that the soul’s per- 
ceptions have no nomenclature. By referring 
the imagination of the hearer to a visible scene, a 
common emotion is at once called into activity ; 
hence musings by twilight are, in some measure, 
identical; and if a certain theme becomes asso- 
ciated with this occasion, it exercises the part of 
language. All word description must, necessa- 
rily, be confined within the limits of sense, ex- 
pressing that which is tangible and felt, only in 
as far as it is seen. 

Upon this ground also we find the mere popu- 
larity of music to rest, in the same manner that a 
popular literature proceeds from the actual events 
of life, the descriptions of noted scenes and genre 


| details. 


The pictorial art places before us all the 
outward scenes of life and nature, but how deeply 
the soul felt in the study of those scenes it has 
never yet revealed. This attribute belongs to the 
Art of Tone, and in denying its claims to do all 


it pretends to, we refer more to the phraseology 
of description than the intensity of effect which 
lies in music. 

What it describes it does musically, and its na- 
ture can be comprehended only musically, and by 
those initiated into the whole sphere of musical 
thought, as we are obliged to term it. When the 
pictorial art resigns this species of internal de- 
scription to the Tone Art, the latter may be said 
to begin where the former leaves off, but that 
both can move within the same sphere, is im- 
possible. 

To the painter emotion is a sustenance which 
is visible in the emanations of his pencil and 
breathes throughout his works. Yet the emo- 
tions conceived by him and giving character to 
his finest touches of lines and colors, lights and 
shades and proportions are deseribed in the lan- 
guage of the pictorial art, which approaches the 
nearer to a language the more visible it becomes, 
The tone artist, treading upon ground which the 
painter cannot reach, or where he forbears to 
step, we think is somewhat justified in laying 
claims to a higher destiny than the other arts are 
admitted to. In the history of emotion itself we 
might find a clue to enable us to decide upon this 
disputed problem. Every one’s own experience 
tells him the relative degrees of emotion proceed- 


ing from the study of the fraternal arts, and this | 


degree of emotion is the true criterion by which 
to weigh the real worth and moral influence of 
Art. In judging of his own favorite branch of 
art each one decides according to the intensity of 
his feelings in its pursuit, and hence we should 
judge its whole value depended upon the susten- 
ance derived from emotional influences. 

It is a remarkable truth that the world of sense 
often leads us into the world of Tone. 
romantic localities are full of musical inspiration, 
and where the soul cannot discharge itself by the 
language of the pencil it resorts to music to ex- 
press its joy. This fact has doubtless given rise 
to many pleasant fictions in the shape of outward 
scenes claimed to be represented by musical com- 
positions. The music might have been written at 
the place attempted to be described, but it could 
not have been written of it. It exemplifies, 
however, very forcibly the necessity of the culti- 
vation of the Euterpean art, leading us a step 
higher than the platform of Nature into the ethe- 
rial region which we term harmony of tone. 

If, as we have already assumed, the composer 
begins where the artist ceases, if the limits of 
imitative art form the starting point of musical 
feeling, we can perceive the wide range left for 
its enjoyment. This lies extended over the whole 
world of abstraction, and the inventions of a mu- 
sical fancy having no counterpart in Nature, no 
reality of substance to copy, but proceeding from 
the combinations of pure thought itself, always 
destroying its own harmonies in order to be able 
to reproduce them, and soaring far beyond the 
world of sense, its illimitable nature can, in some 
measure, be appreciated, 

As this branch of human development extends 
we shall always be adding to our fund of musical 
thought, for which we have as yet but feeble ex- 
pressions, and these derived from the analo- 
gies of a language which are but an indifferent 
substitute for that which we really need. Our 
nomenclature of musical thought must become 
more exclusively musical, before it can lay open 
its real meaning and designs to the mind and ima- 


The most | 


gination. Every combination of tones, every 
group of symphonious representations, all the 
swells and cadences of rhythmical compositions, 
all those dashes of discord, which in BEETHOVEN, 
precede the beautiful ascents into harmony, and 
to which we could give no better name than the 
Beethovenism of tone-thought; all these and a 
thousand other forms should have a ready vocabu- 
lary, to render the science we are but entering 
upon, complete and open to the understandings 
of all. J. H. 


— . — 
{From the Uns. ] 
NIGHT. 


I. 
O calmly, lovingly, Night vast and deep, 
Bend round the breathing world! Thou cool-browed wife 
Of fiery Day—he, stirrer of old strifo— 
Thou, soother, mother, in whose heart we keep 
A hiding-place to dream, to hope, to weep !— 
Who still exhalest in the purple sky 
The old star-bloom of Immortality,— 
Wreathing our momentariness and sleep 
With dignity so sweet and sovereign ! 
Happy the Earth to kiss thy brofdered hem! 
Her weak and flagging aspirations take 
New pinions in thy shadows; thou dost make 
Love deeper bliss, and even care and pain 
Are great and worthy since thou touchest them. 


II. 
Thou scem'st to solve the Eternal Unity 
That holds us all, How far, and dim, and deep, 
Bathed in the separate sanctity of sleep 
Lost in thy wide forgetting, do we lio! 
Oh lest that dim abyss, where Memory 
Beats her disabled wing and Hope is not, 
Point to yet wilder deeps, unearth our thought 
In thy far glances! Through the serene sky, 
When day from the impurpled hills farls up, 
And heaven's white limits fail, the Infinite, 
Long crushed within, breathes forth its mystic pain: 
From ‘vast of height, and depth, and silence, stoop, 
And lift with mystic faith its brow aguin,— 
Call unto Peace the eternal child, dear Night! 


III. 
Darkness surrounds me with its phantom hosts, 
Till silence is enchanted speech. I feel 
Those half-spent airs that through the laurel reel, 
And Night's loud heart-beats in the tropic coasts,— 
And, soaring amid everlasting frosts, 
To supor-sensual rest, as it might outwelgh 
A whole world's strife, o'er me gaunt Himaleh 
Droops his broad wing ofcalm.—Those peaks, like ghosta 
Outsturing Time, through darkness glimmering ! 
No rush of pinion there—nor bubbling low— 
But death and silence, past imagining,— 
Only day in and out, with endless swing 
Their aged shadows move, and picture slow 
One on anothers unrelenting snow. 


IV. 
Oh high - born souls, such as God sends to mould 
His ages In —and you too, who have known 
The pang of strife, and are at last at one 
With Nature so—yea, all who have made bold 
Our timid dreams, and proffered to the hold 
A certain joy—come mingle in life’s cope 
Star-fields of verity and stable hope 
With these swift meteors and Illusions old. 
I sent this summons through the deeps of June, 
When Life surged up so warm and affluent, 
It wrapt the very whiteness of the moon ;— 
No wonder many came—they came and went— 
And thou, who sleep'st half sad and wak'st with pain, 
Thou camest too, and dost alone remain. 

N. 

80 reed-like fragile, in the world's whirl nought, 
Beggared in earthly hope, alone and bare, 
Heart pierced, wings clipped, feet bound, but grandly there, 
Ay, and with odds 'gainst Fate, thou standest, fraught 
With courage to know all !—Thus is thy lot 
Worlds deep beneath thee,—Lov'st thou that keen air? 
Thou ask’st not hope, nor may the falsely fair 
Approach thy clear integrity of thought. 
Such power, what shall we call it? For this ume 
Not love, nor yet faith—but eternity 
Dilating the mean day. The spirit, freo 
And self-reliant, from its purer clime, 
O’erruling earth, by spirit-law sublime 
Gop cleaving jor thee, the remorseless sea. 


| similar kind may perhaps be made. 


| played Mendelssohn’s Wedding A 
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Improved Piano-Fortes. 


Dnidds's Concert.—A crowded and pleasant 


Concert was given last evening at worth's 
Rooms to introduce to the public an improved 
Piano of singularly sweet and mellow intonation. 
To those who prefer softness of sound to power 
this new piano will be most welcome. Some of 
the tones stole as softly and subduingly over the 
sense as the melting melody of Mario, but it 
would be heard with far more advantage in the 
private room than in a large concert room. Our 
countrymen, who have carried invention into 
almost all other regions, have yet penetrated little 
into the world of sound. We welcome therefore 
these improvements in an instrament which exer- 
cises so sweet an influence in the household, and 
is now so charming a necessity to refined social 
life. 

The improvements, which we understand are 
the invention of Messrs. Driggs and Schunmaker, 
citizens of one of our Western States, consist of 
a “ Linguine” or “ Sweet-Voiced Attachment,” to 
which we were indebted for such soft, subduing 
sound. It is quite simple—being merely a series 
of metallic tongues firmly fastened to a metallic 
plate attached to the sounding-board, from which 
they draw tone. They cannot get out of tune— 
no mean consideration in the country—and are in 
fact a tuning-fork for each string. The touch and 
style are precisely that of the piano, 

Yo this are added a new mode of tuning the 
piano with a horizontal screw and a new scale 
called the octave scale, which are claimed as im- 
portant improvements, but which are more inter- 


| esting to the few professional pianists than to the 


multitude who love delicious harmony without 
inquiring how or whence it comes.—.V. I. Tribune. 


Hugues AND Denman’s Patent PIANO- 
FORTE.—This newly-invented instrument was ex- 
hibited on Saturday evening at the Polytechnic 
Institution by Mr. Reynolds, the organist of St. 
Bride’s, who explained its nature and performed 
several pieces upon it. The novelty consists in 
the arrangement of the keys, which certainly 
affords the player some remarkable advantages, by 
facilitating the execution of difficult passages, and 
enabling him to produce effects otherwise quite 
impracticable, Tt would require the aid of a 
diagram of the key-board, and of musical notes, 
to make this invention clearly intelligible. The 
natural scale, arranged on the common pianoforte 
in one row of white keys, is here arranged in two 
rows; the first row being in thirds—e, e, g, b, 
&e., while the row behind it contains the interme- 
diate notes, likewise in thirds—d, f, a, e, &e.; and 
there is a third row of black keys as on the or- 
dinary instrument. Consequently the key-board 
is only one-half the ordinary length, and twice 
the number of notes are brought under the same 
stretch of the hand, without any diminution of 
the width of the keys. It is evident that this ar- 
rangement must have many advantages, partic- 
ularly in the execution of arpeggio passages, and 
in the production of much faller and more exten- 
ded harmony than is practicable on the common 
pianoforte. But there are also disadvantages, and 
the greatest is the entire change in the method of 
fingering, to which performers taught in the ordi- 
nary method will be unwilling to submit. Scale 
passages, easily played on one row of keys, must 
necessarily be increased in difficulty by being 
played on two rows; and other objections of a 
But at the 
same time we must observe that Mr. Reynolds 
seemed to have conquered any difficulties which 
the new mode of fingering may pereat for he 

arch, a fantasia 

he Standard Bearer,” and the Overture to 

Zampa with apparent facility, producing very 
striking and remarkable effects—London News. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


arene a nann 


Riomao WaGyer has got through with the 
Philharmonic Concerts at London, and left there 
on the 28th of June for Switzerland. The Mu- 
sical World gives him a parting kick, for which it 


seems to have summoned up all its energy. Its edito- 
rial is in the main a vigorous one, and contains more 
real reasoning than some of its former ones of which 
we have given specimens; but its tempor is savage 
to the last degree; it frets and scolds itself away at 
last in sentences like these: “The musicians of 
young Germany are maggots, that quicken from 
corruption.” “ There is as much difference between 
Guillaume Tell and Lohengrin as between the Sun and 
ashes.” We read all sides and wait. Meanwhile the 
opinions of all London are not represented by the 
said World, the Atheneum and the Times ; tho critic 
of the News, whose judgment is perhaps worth as much 
as that of any of them, writes thus of the last con- 
cert: 

The two great symphonies of Spohr and Beet- 
hoven, which formed the principal features of the 
concert, were played in a style which reflected the 
highest honor, both on the conductor and the orches- 
tra. The time of every movement was taken with 
perfect judgment; where it differed—as in the intro- 
ductory adagio, and in the finale of Beethoven's 
symphony—from the mode to which we have been 
accustomed at these concerts, the difference was justi- 
fied by the excellence of the effect.. At the end 
of the concert, Herr Wagner was greeted, before 
leaving the orchestra, with loud and general applanse, 
which was most justly his due. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may exist among our critics, as to 
the peculiarities of his style as a composer, there can 
be no question as to his genius and attainments, or 
as to his high position among the musicians of the 
age.” 

Speaking of Wagner, we fear the extracts we have 
been making from his book: Opera and Drama, have 
been found rather hard reading. We are somewhat 
puzzled as to the policy of continuing them. We 
had hoped, by a judicious series of extracts, to give 
in moderate space, and by little and little, a tolerably 
fair outline of the whole unfolding of Wagners 
thought. But the work spreads before us too long 
and in too close connection. Moreover the style, 
involved and difficult enough in itself, seems to have 
become even more so in the translation from which 
we have been borrowing. The London translator 
(Musical World) seems to have chosen to preserve 
the baldest and harshest literalness, and in the rend- 
ering of certain words to have laid down a uniform 
rile for himself which does not always work well. 
Thus how absurd to settle the ambiguity of the word 
Erscheinung, which may mean appearance, phenome- 
non, manifestation, vision, apparition. &c,, Len by 
Englishing it always “apparition,” and instead of 
saying: “ Every manifestation, or appearance in the 
world of Art,” to say “every apparition”! Yet there 
are too many rich things in the book to forego en- 
tirely, and we have concladed to copy striking pas- 
sages from time to time, without regard to the unity 
of the whole. 


We forgot last week to make one or two correc- 
tions in our account of the musical instruction at the 
Institution for the Blind. In one sentence we may 
have given the impression that the list of pieces 
from which we heard the pupils sing had been en- 
tirely learned during the year past; whereas most of 
the pieces had been practised by many of the schol- 
ars during several years, and under the former 
tencher; yet they were of this year’s acquirement 
with the younger portion. Again, we stated the 
ages of the pupils too low; instead of from six to 
sixteen, we should have said they ranged from eight 
or nine to from sixteen (the limit by the rules) to 
twenty, of which age there were three or four re- 
maining in the school.. By the way we learn 
that Mr. George F. Roor, the accomplished teacher 
for some time of the Institution forthe Blind in 
New York, organist and director at the Mercer St. 
Church, and principal of the Normal Musical Insti- 
tute for teachers, has been obliged to give up his pro- 


fessional engagements in New York, so numerous 
are the calls made upon his services in conducting 
musical Conventions and gatherings throughout the 
country. 

A wonderful ophicleide virtuoso has made his ap. 
pearance in Paris, by the name of Signor Coro- 
SANTI any relation to the “Colossus of Rhodes”? 
Speaking of this colossal instrament we are remind- 
ed of a band of sisters, Amazon players of brass 
instruments, who are giving concerts in Ohio, under 
the title of the Traver Famtry....... Promena- 
ders on the Common these warm evenings must 
have been highly edified by strains proceeding from 
the Publie Garden, where an Anaconda and we 
know not what other monsters are exhibited —a sol- 
itary, forlorn, but noisy enough brass instrument of 
the valve genus, tooting an air with variations to the 
droning accompaniment of a single hoarse bass, like 
a serpent,—perhaps his very Snake-ship who is under 
exhibition. 


Pleasant accounts are those which our “ Diarist” 
and German correspondent (whom we welcome back 
to our columns after an interval made necessary by 
over-work and illness,) writes of the progress and 
truly high artistic tone of our young American mu- 
sical students at Leipzig. Grorce W. PRATT, 
whose fine singing of the songs of SCHUBERT, Ke. 
has produced so good an impression, is a Boston 
boy, the son of Col. Jabez Pratt. Heis a graduate of 
Brown University, and has been a teacher of mu- 
sic in our public schools. We find a notice of him 
in the Leipzig Signale’s account of the annual exam- 
ination of the Conservatory, on the 7th of June, in 
the hall of the Gewandhaus, as follows: “ Air from 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, sung by Herr George Pratt of 
Boston. The enormous heat of the room must have 
been somewhat unfavorable to the fine baritone 
voice of Herr Pratt; for the rest he delivered the 
Aria in an intelligent and praiseworthy manner.“ 
A Gewandhaus audience is a severe ordeal to pass. 
Mr. Pratt has since gone to London, where he will 
remain sometime with Garcra, the teacher of Jexny 
DD Mrs. Easrcorr, the American prima 
donna from Italy, is singingin opera at Drury Lane, 


London... .. . Mr. Hesry Squires, the tenor, is | | 


still studying at Naples, where he has made a suc- 
cessful appearance in // Trovatore, and has refused 
tempting offers, it is said, from London. L'Abo- 
yeur,” the correspondent of the Evening Gazette, has 
heard him frequently and writes in exalted terms of | 
the beauty of his voice and singing. 


Tho newly started rumor, which re-appears annu- 
ally, of Liszt's intended visit to this country, is 
now contradicted by authority in the Neue Ber- 
liner Musik- Zeitung... ..+.- A German letter-Writer, 
speaking of Auser’s “Jenny Bell,” says much of | 
its success is due to Scrine, who still remains “the 
first librettist of our time; he knows his Avner, his 
Meyeroren, his Harevy, his Aba by heart, and 
in his store-house each of these composers has his 
several alcove.” ........ THALRERG's new opera, 
Christina di Svezia, has met with a complete firsco 
in Vienna. It is the third new opera which has met 
the same fate in that capital this season; Verts 
La Traviata, and somebody's Marco di Visconti being 
the other two. 

Where did we read—or can it be that we dreamed 
it —that at the late meeting of the Societé des Mu- 
siciens, in Paris, a memorial was addressed to the 
Institute, or to the Academy, upon the serious mis- 
chief done to music by the prolific inventions of M. 
Sax, his horns and tubas, of all shapes and sizes, 
having driven out nearly all the gentler instruments 
from the orchestra? If any friend can send usa 
copy of said memorial, we shall be infinitely obliged. 
—And this brings us back to our bands. That we 
have material enough for the largest and best sort of 
band in Boston, on the old plan, is evident from the 
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skilful playing which we hear from so many of our 
brass bands. On the Common, recently, we have 
listened more or less to the “ Boston Brass Band,” 
„ Bond's Cornet Band,” the “Brigade,” and the 
u Germania Serenade Band,” and all played in good 
tune, with good blending and shading of the harmo- 
ny, and often in pieces which displayed great skill 
and delicacy of execution. The fault, as we have 
|| said, is not in the musicians, but in the fashion. It 
is a musical fall, in which we have “ sin-ned all,” and 
which we must trace back, we suppose, to the in- 
genious inventions of the arch-tempter, Sax. 


Miss Hexsrer has had a successful concert in 
Springfield, Mass., her old home before she came to 
Boston, We quote from the Republican ; 


| “Tt was n triumph. Miss Hensler, though affected to 

agitation by the circumstances of her appearance, ful- 
|| filled to the utmost the reputation she brings home with 
her. She sang with marvellous richness und power, and 
added to genius the rare necompaniment of persevering 
cultivation. The first greeting of the audience was al- 
most wild in enthusiasm. Applause followed applause, 
and it fairly rained flowers, At every appearance, a like 
warmth of fecting manifested itself, encouraged, as it 
was, by the distingnished merit of her performances, 
The stage and the retiring room fairly blossomed with 
flowers. The younger Hensler, Miss Lonise, received 
only less warm greetings, and won largely upon the res- 
pect and affection of her hearers, us well by her charming 
appearance as by the purity, sim licity, sweetness and 
richness of her vocalization. She has a hardly less 
distinguished future than that now opening upon her 
sister." 


Doig 
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Music at Harvard College. 


So our venerable Alma Mater at Cambridge 
has at length taken a first step in the direction 
we have so long urged, of recognizing and install- 
ing Music in her circle of the arts and sciences! 
The office of musical instructor and organist to 
the University has been created, and our young 
townsman, Mr. L. P. Homer, who has spent 
many years of earnest study with the best musi- 
cal masters in Germany, and who is one of our 
most thoroughly taught musicians, as well as a 
man of general intelligence and a gentleman, 
has been appointed to the place. We doubt not 
his good influence will soon be felt among the 
students, and that ere long a high authority in 
favor of Music will go forth with a power of 
example from Old Harvard. It is but a small 
beginning, it is true. The office, as we under- 
stand it, is pretty much limited to the conducting 
of the Chapel music upon Sundays, and the train- 
ing of the choir therefor. It is very far short of 
anything in the nature of a musical professorship. 
But it isa beginning; it is the entering wedge, 
and we may well rejoice in it. 
| The next step will be for Alma Mater to insti- 
| tute some official, tasteful oversight over the 
music of her Academic festivals, her exhibitions, 
class days and Commencements. Something a 
|| little more classical than has been customary 
there on such occasions, would sound more in 
harmony with academic shades, calm intellectual 
studies, black gowns, and slow, pensive steps. Veri- 
ly the obstreperous, echoing din of M. Sax’s brazen 
family is enough to put to flight all the Muses. 
The Brigade Band played very well on Wed- 
nesday at Commencement, as do many of our 
brass bands always. But such “ harmony music,” 
as the French technically term that of the mod- 
ern bands, sounds strangely unharmonious in a 
| church; and as the loud martial strains rang out 


across the plain, during the dinner procession, 
one who heard it in the distance must have had 
difficulty in conceiving of a train of meek and 
gowned professors keeping step behind such 
whooping and defiant blasts. (If they were 
Luthers, going before Emperor and Council, at 


the risk of burning, it might do; and in that case | 


the tunes might be selected from I Trovatore.) 

When the University shall be prepared to take 
this one step further, when Music as an Art, 
vocal and instrumental, shall be formally encour- 
aged, taught, provided for among the students,— 


giving simple, elementary instruction as far as 


may be to all, and offering furthermore to those 
who have a talent and a calling for it, to conduct 
them just as deeply into the Cecilian mysteries 


as they will go,—then it will not be impracticable 


to add to college festivals the inspiring element of 


truly refined and classical music furnished wholly 
or in part by the students themselves. Or even 
in the want of such resources, the leader or leaders 
of that branch of culture in the College, would 
see to it that the music procured from without for 
such occasions should be something characteristic 
and distinet from that which is associated with all 
military musters, firemen’s parades, circuses, and 


what not; would exercise invention in the matter, 
and be responsible for something really good and 
fitting ;—not leaving it as an indifferent affair to 
the city fashions, as we leave the cut of our gar- 


ments to our tailors, whose motive is not taste or 


beauty. 

It was well in the University to begin with 
its religious music. There is where the true tone 
can be best set; there, where the occasion excludes 
triviality, and where attention to whatever may 
be worthy is secured, as it is nowhere else. With 
a good teacher and presiding mind in that depart- 
ment, it can but naturally follow that some in- 
spiring musical influence shall flow down through 
all the other musical channels of college life. Aud 
then the good of it will be so felt, that one day 
we may hope to see, not merely practical class 
teachers of music, but a musical professor, in the 
University, who shall lecture on the history and 
literature of Music, the principles of taste, the 
philosophy and progress of the Art, its various 
schools, and so forth; a chair, from which, filled 
by a live man, shall emanate new light and im- 
pulse to the cause of musical high Art throughout 
our land. Then will be realized the wish long 
cherished by the more music-loving sons of Har- 
vard; the end for which, however far it might 
seem in the future, the “ Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation” was organized, and has already formed 
by slow accumulations during its twenty years’ 
existence, the modest nucleus of a fund for 
this very purpose, hoping, as such an object be- 
comes more appreciated, to inspire others to do 
more. In taking leave of the subject for the pre- 
sent, let us lay before our readers the following 
suggestion of the New York Musical Review for 
last week: 

Dwight’s Journal of Music, in noticing the degree 
of * Doctor of Music,” recently conferred upon Mr. 
JowerL Mason, improves the opportunity to urge 
the establishment of musical 5 in our 
Universities. We agree heartily with the editor in his 
recommendations upon this head, and offer a sugges- 
tion, We propose that the three flourishing societies 
of Boston unite in calling together a Grand Musical 
Festival for the coming autumn, to which leading 
musicians shall be invited from all parts of the coun- 


try, and at which some of the master-works shall be 
performed. Let the proceeds make a nueleus for a 


musical professorship at time-honored Harvard; the 


sum thus collected, however sma’l, would, we doubt 
not, be sufficiently swelled by the “solid men of Bos- 
ton,” and the example set would find imitators in be- 
half of other institutions. 
Sonnets To Nicur.—Have there been any finer 
sonnets written in this country than the five which 
we have copied, on another page, from the last num- 
ber of The Una, the paper so ably and gracefully 
devoted to “the elevation of Woman?’ Read them 
slowly—you must, for their movement is slow; and 
ponder well each line and phrase, for they will bear it; 
in each the image is precise, original, complete, 
The whole five sonnets are marked by weight, nobili- 
ty and grandeur of thought, aud depth of feeling, 
and the poetry sustains itself at the height of its 
great theme, with which the whole tone of expres- 
sion is in harmony. The only point in which they 
seem not “equal to themselves” is in the want of a 
more sonorous rhythm. How such thoughts would 
have sounded in a Milton’s diction! Yet they are 
not less rhythmical than Wordsworth often is, and 
the third sonnet even in this respect leaves little to be 
wished. We understand that they were written by 
a Massachusetts lady, whose “ Hymn to the Sea,“ as 
published in “ Thalatta”, has been much admired. 


Musical Correspondente. 


From NEW YORK. 

Jury 14.—I have been reading in your Journal of 
to-day the account given by your “ Diarist” (whom, 
by the way, I am glad to welcome back to your 
columns after so long a pause) of Don Giovanni, as 
performed in Berlin. “I, too, was in Arcadia“ 
I too have “sunny memories” of the exquisite 
mise-en-scene of this opera on the Berlin and Dres- 
den stages, but also in strong contrast with these, 
a more recent one of a representation thereof in our 
own city. I cannot refrain from sending you some 
comments upon it, which you should have had sooner 
but for my absence from town in the interval. 

The opera was given by the LAGRANGE tronpe, 
and well enough performed too not to spoil one’s 
pleasure in the music. I shall not, of course, at this 
late day, criticize the vocal and dramatic rendering, 
(though I must say that Morertı sang the Fin 
ch'an del vino as only an Italian can, and better than 
I have ever heard it sung)—my object is merely to 


show how miserably scenic effects are still managed | 


here, even at the Academy of Music. 

In the first place an absurd and tasteless ballet 
was inserted in the finale of the first act, interrupt- 
ing the action, breaking the harmonic connection of 


the music, and wearying all who come to ear as well | 


as see. This over, the orchestra took up Mozart 
again where they had left him, and to the triple 
dance movement which followed, a few couples from 
the chorus danced—a quadrille! I must mention 
en passant that of the three masks only one, Don 
Ottavio, made his appearance in black—the ladies 


were concealed respectively beneath a sky-blue and | 


a bright domino—which of course divested the 
thrilling scene in which they appear, of all solem- 
nity. The statue was dust-color, with fiesh-hued 
face, and, if I remember rightly, smaller than the 
Don. And in the banquet scene the musicians 
made their appearance only when the orchestra was 
already half through the music intended to be played 
by them. 

Thus far my deep enjoyment of the music had 
prevented my being much disturbed by these out 
ward deficiencies, but the last scene was tame 
enough to cool down the most enthusiastic listener. 
After pronouncing the the dread sentence, the Com- 
mander vanished beneath the stage, upon which a 
few flashes of pink light issued from beneath the 
side scenes, Don Juan staggered about the stage for 
a while, and then walked off as coolly as possible, as 
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if he were making his exit from a drawing room. 
And all this while those mighty final chords were 
sounding an accompaniment, to nothing but the 
rising and withdrawing of the audience. I cannot 
describe the effect produced upon me by this quiet 
manner of proceeding. I care as little as any 
one for éclat and tumult upon the stage, butin a 
case like this, where the music and the scenic effect 
are so indissolubly connected, where they complete 
each other, such a milk and watery arrangement is 
unpardonable. Even the chorus of demons was 
omitted, and the music thus being rendered incom- 
plete, no one, who did not know the plot, could 
dream that or how the dissoluto was punito. 

T have since found, in the Monatsheft for July, a 
notice which may account for the altered finale of 
Don Juan, and clothe it in English dress for your 
readers. 

“An Irish traveller, who has just returned from 
Spain, relates the following interesting fact: ‘In 
the Caridad, (a church in Sevilla) lie the remains of 

Don Juan, widely celebrated through Mozart's opera 
| of the same name. He is not only no mythical 
personage, but performed, in reality, more wild feats 
| than could be gathered into an opera. He died a re- 
pentant sinner, and, in his will, requested to be bu- 
ried on the road leading to the church, so that all the 
pious souls who visited the sanctuary, might tread 
upon his grave. In consideration, however, of this 
pious wish, and his final penitence, the monks have 
received him into the interior of the church and per- 
mitted him to be buried there.“ x. 


— 22 — — 


From LEIPZIG. 


June 21.—In my letter yesterday I spoke of the 
general artistic influences brought to bear upon the 
musical student in the Conservatory here. It would 
be natural enough to suppose that mere execution 
would be forgotten in the striving after the higher 
qualities. This is not at all the case; a large propor- 
tion of the young men already distinguished owe 
their dexterity to the excellent instruction here. 
Menpessoun himself employed the highest virtu- 
osity only as a means—but much of his music de- 
mands that means. His principles still rule in 
Leipzig. 

While sitting around a little table, with a glass of 
beer before us, in German style, Professor Praipy 
told us a story of pianoforte execution: When Au- 
Gust GockrL, (who I believe is somewhere in 
America “at this present,“) was a pupil in the Con- 
servatorium, he was a great favorite of Mendels- 
sohn’s, who appointed him on a certain occasion to 
play the pianoforte part of the Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra. The piece which preceded this on 
the programme was played, and all was ready for 
the fantasia, when Mendelssohn who was conducting, 
looked round, but no Gockel. “ Where's Gockel ? 
Where's Gockel?” said he to Plaidy. 

“I don't know; he was here just now.” Professor 
P. hurried out of the room and found his man in 
the passage below, walking up and down, whether 
overcome with the heat, or bashful, or frightened, 
deponent knoweth not. 

“Why, Gockel, they are all waiting for you!” 
The young pianist rushed up stairs, down through 
the orchestra, popped into his seat as if shot, and be- 
gan the fantasia without a look or word to anybody. 
He took it up at lightning speed, and Mendelssohn's 
hair, said he, stood right up! 

Luckily the piano begins some sixteen bars before 
the orchestra, so that there was time for some prepa- 
ration on their part. Gockel went through it just at 
that lightning speed, to Mendelsohn’s utter astonish- 
ment, nor did he drop a note. 

One forenoon we spent at an organ Prufung“ or 
examination. I have mislaid my list of the pieces, 
and only remember that some nine or ten young men 


played in the presence of the professors and such of 
the pupils as chose to go to the cold church. Among 
the pieces were an organ sonata by Mendelssohn, 
a composition by RICHTER (I think); something by 
Scuumany, and of course fugues by Bacn. WiL- 
son, of Springfield, played one of these very credit- 


ably. 
My last day in Leipzig was perhaps the pleasantest. 


It was ascension day, and at the Catholic church an 
Ave Maria, by Liszt, some ten minutes long, was 
sung, he being there in person to direct. The piece 
was generally liked, but was not thought to betray 
any remarkable creative power on the part of the 
composer, It was interesting however and amusing 
to see that tall, straight, world-renowned character, 
with monstrous long hands in white gloves, protruded 
“about a feet” beyond his coat sleeves, waving out 
the time and expression of bis music to his choir of 
Conservatory singers, The usual portraits give a 
good idea of his face, though his thick hair begins to 
shew the effects of time in whiteliness here and there, 
and his features have acquired a sort of hardness, if 
one may so speak. 

After the Ave Maria the “ American colony,” with 
one or two visitors like myself, and two or three 
Germans, all adjourned to KELLY’s room. Who is 
that handsome little fellow, with light hair? That is 
Henset, from Chemnitz, of whom we have told you 
so much. He left the Conservatory not long ago; 
and left it because the professors could find nothing 
to give him to study. One of the best things Plaidy 
gave him was a set of Etudes by THALBERG, of im- 
mense difficulty, and he was to bring one of them 
at the next lesson. He brought them all, perfect! 
He had the most astonishing memory, I don’t know 
anything he can't play by rote. Once get him at 
it, he will play all day, he likes it so. 

We had not been long in K.’s room before Hensel 
was with one accord called to the grand piano, and 
after some discussion it was agreed that he should 
play Beeruoven’s Sonata Appassionata. 

“Do you want the music?” 

“No! I can play better without.“ 

So, twisting his cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
he began the Appassionata. It does me good now to 
think of it. Then the majority called for a piece to 
show his execution, and as a recent number of 
Dwight had had an account of some one's play- 
ing Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, as translated by 
Liszt, this was decided upon. With lightning speed 
he gave it us, with not a note before him, and without 
losing a note. Third, a Triller, by Senutnorr, in 
which the fellows said he rivalled that famous player 
on his own domain. Fourth, Trdumeswirrung, by 
Scnumann. Fifth, Etude Symphonique, Schumann. 
Sixth, at my request for something graver, Cnorix's 
Marcia Funebre, most splendidly executed. Seventh, 
for the sake of comparison, the March from Bectho- 
ven's Sonata, op. 25, (this played from notes.)— 
Eighth, Polonaise, Chopin. Ninth, Sonata by himself, 
in A minor, ending in A major, unanimonsly liked. 
Tenth, a very beautiful and of course immensely 
difficult Etude by Rupensteix. Eleventh, Ma- 
zurka, Souvenir de Varsovie, Schulhoff. Twelfth, Ma- 
zurka, by Kuene. Thirteenth, Etude, Chopin. Four- 
teenth, Lied ohne worte, (Spinnerlied) Mendelssohn. 
Fifteenth, another Lied, No. 1, Heft VI. Sixteenth, 
the accompaniment (by note) to Schubert’s Wan- 
derer, which Pnarr sang gloriously. And, finally, 
Seventeenth, the first movement of that great E 
minor Sonata of Beethoven, op. 111. 

For two and a half hours Hensel played to us, 
only twice referring to the music, in one of these 
pieces only because he was playing an aceompani- 
ment, and then left us, as it was time for him to keep 
an engagment. 

The next day I was again at Berlin, almost envy- 
ing those who can pursue such studies under such 
auspices. A. W. T. 
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MUSIC TEACHER WANTED. 
VANTED, in a Seminary of high order in a healthy locality 
at the South, a female Music Teacher of first-rate gunlifl- 
cations for instruction upon the piano and in vocal music — 
Personal application may be made to Groncr P. Reen, Esq., 
Boston, or application by letter addressed to S. B., Washington, 
Georgia Salary $650. 
Boston, June 30, 1855. át 
CAPITAL COLLECTION OF ACCORDEON 
IA MUSIC. Just Published. —The Flutina, a Col- 
lection of popular Songs, Operatic Aire, Waltzes, Polkas, 
Marches, Quicksteps, &c., arranged for the Accordeon and 
Flutina, This work contains over 100 pieces of music, includ- 
iug the following among other songs with words—an unusual 
feature in a book of this kind: Annie Lawrie, Do they miss me 
at home, Katy Darling, Lily Dale, Ocean Burial, and Wait for 
the Wagon. Price only 50 cents. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 
No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


EEPS constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All ordera promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order, 
I Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 | 


F. F. MÜLLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &0. &. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Foreign and Domestit Music, 


19 8. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, = 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA, 


A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England, 


OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, or at 
this office, and will be ready to receive pupils about 
the middle of September, 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 


We shall publish on the 20th of July, 1855, 


BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC; 
A COLLECTION OF 
Domn- Tunes, Chants, Sentences ck Anthems, 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED FROM THE 
WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, | 
TOGETHER WITH MANY 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 


BY B. F. BAKER. 


This work is intended particularly for the use of choirs in 
churches; but it contains a complete series of elementary 
studies for schools and classes, together with a variety of 
pieces suitable for Singing Societies and Musical Conventions, 

In the arrangement of the hymn-tunes, the editor has en- 
deayored to combine simplicity and good taste; avoiding 
pedantic difficulties, and yet not falling into feebleness. 

The subjects of the hymn-tunes are chiefly taken from the 
old masters; but as they have been more or less altered to 
suit them to different forms of metres, it has not been deemed 
necessary to give the names of the authors, 


The hymn-tunes and anthems contributed by professional 
friends, are printed in their original forms, with the authors’ 
names. ‘The sentences, motets, and anthems contained in 
this work will be found adapted to the use of different denomi- 
nations, on their various occasions of worship. In the hope 
that this work may meet the wants of choirs and singers gen- 
crally, the editor respectfully submits it to the candid con- 
sideration of the musical public. 


BOSTON: 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 
Cleveland, Ohio: | 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON. 

New York: 
SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN. 
Philadelphia: 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & COMPANY. 


St. Louls: 
KEITH & WOODS. 


P. 8.— The attention of Music Teachers and Leaders of Choirs 
is particularly called to this new and valuable book. 


Price $7,50 per doz., 75 cts. single. 


By remitting 75 cents In postage stamps, we will send a copy 
by mail, for examination, to any part of the United States. 
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| Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N. Y. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
OVELLO'S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS in 
Vocal Score, with s separate accompaniment for the Organ 
er Plauo-Forte. By Vixckxr Novetio. These works will be 
found appropriate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 


| gate outlay for a standard work. 


WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 
HAYDN’'S 
Creation ö (Bound) $1.25 
TANDEL'’S 
Solomons. . eee: (Bound) 1.58 
Teraelin Rgypt, .. oe “a 18 
Messiah, one es 2 188 
Samson „ „„ 4 103 
Judas NMarcabaus, ssssssrs ss 4 ù 18 
e eee hs A 
teed ee vere (Paper) 0.63 
Coronation Anthem, “Zadock the Priest,” 
| Jom Geier, beet tert e (Bound) 1 38 
Acis and Galatea. apor covers) 75 
Alesandler’s Fenst, “u EAA RI „2.25 
Ode to St. Cecilia's Day, ' 50 4 yes 
e eee e 
MENDELSSOIWN'S 4 1 
eie) i. „ 18 


| Lay ofthe Belli. 


| 


MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 


The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. G Loraine, Bsq., namely: 
Morart's Twelfth Mass, Peper) 
Haydn's Third or Imperial,  * 
Beethoven's Mass in C, x = 
“ Eogedi; or, David in the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Mozart's 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,)... «050 


88 
G..... (Bound) 2.13 
63 


u 063 


All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, from 3 cents to 13 cents each. 

Also each plece from the above Oratorlos to be had separately 
in full music size, 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


Pianist, Organist and Director of Music 
AT THE MUSIC HAUL, (Rev. Turovonf Panken’s Soctrr,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
Residence, 13 Avery Street. 


CARI: EXAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches. 

of Piano playing. Mr II. mee be addressed at the music 
stores of NATMAN RIOMARDSON, Washington St. or G. P. 
Kern & Co, 17 Tremont Row. 


Rerenenxces:—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K; B. Prince, Salem. 
Misa Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 6 Franklin Place. Feb, 18. 


THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 


FOR THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
ae CHURCH MANUAL:— A Compendium of original 
Cuants, Responses, eto., including Te Deum, Grontas, 
Adapted to the service of the Protestant 
By T. isszu. Price 81. 


Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston, 


Sanores, &c, ke, 
Episcopal Church. 
Published by 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 20 BOSTON. tf 
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L. BALCH, _ 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


- SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY’S PIANOS, 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the publie that he has taken the 
A ey ate New England States, for the sale of the above 

brated Instruments, a fall assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Abe, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forma the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States, The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, cratis.—Superior Mitopzoxs 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on , terms. 


HENRY S. CUTLER, 
RZACHSA OF TAZ DERAN, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 


("Communications may be left with Ottvxn Dirsoy, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


D. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
„ church io Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass, 
Revrearxces—Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. II. Willcox, Esqs. 


EE VW S? 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


y ILL be bappy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 


Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smporters and Publishers of Musir, 


BUFFALO, N. . 
D AEN TS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, In. 


Brunswick. 


IF you wish to learn to play In the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON’ 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-TORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the REST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published. ——Price Three Dollars, 


Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Bosto d 
for sale at all Music Stores. 2 1 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Knecland Street. 


C. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépôt of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

E7 Constantly on ons ee 8 of American 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed's 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. 


Musle-Store, or at the 
Sept 9 


L. O. EMERSON, 


Teacher of the Pland-Fortt, Organ, & Singing, 
ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIO AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

Music Room under the Church... ... Residence, 12 Indiana N. 
BOSTON. 

Applications may al ul 3 
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AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


IE Organ-Harmonjum is an entirely new (patent) musical 
A age sh of the reed species, having two aan 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows:—1. Dia 11 
Dulciana; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6, tboy 5 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more expecially 
the uso of churebes, lecture-rooms, and other large publie 
wer nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great In 
the property or quality of tone. It is espectully stented to 
the use of organ-teachers and studente, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all Interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organiste in the 
country, fas SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the te ig Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George P. 
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[Coutinued.) 

I climbed once more to father Alexis, and 
related to him the new cruellies exercised to- 
wards me. “ Why have you doubted, oh man 
of little faith?“ he said to me, with a sorrow- 
ful air, “You call yourself an Angel, and 
instead of recognizing the living spirit which 
trembles within you, you have been ready to 
throw yourself at the feet of an ignorant man 
and beg for the life of a corpse. This illiter- 
ate director humiliates and repulses you. You 
are punished when you sin, and your suffer- 
ing has in it nothing noble, your martyrdom 
is not even useful to yourself, because you sac- 
rifice the strength of your understanding to 
false or narrow ideas. As to the rest, I have 
foreseen what would happen. You fear me. 
You know not whether I am commissioned by 
the angels, or the slave of demons. You 
passed the last night in dwelling on my words, 
and you had determined this morning to sell 
me to my enemies for an absolution.” 

“Qh! believe it not,” I cried; “I would 
have confessed all that was personal to myself 


| me and with me, to altain salvation. 


without pronouncing your name, without re- 
peating a single one of your words. Alas! 
then, will you, you also, be unjust towards me ? 
Shall I be repulsed everywhere? The house 
of God is closed against me,—must your heart 
be so too? Father Hegesippus accuses me of 
impiety, and you, my father, you accuse me of 
being a traitor.” 

“Tt is because you have been so, “ replied 
Alexis ;“ the power of the monks intimidates 
you, their hatred frightens you. You envy 
the approbation, and the flatteries that they 


lavish upon the pupils of their choice. You | 


know not how to live alone, to ouffor, to love 
alone.” 

“ Ah well! my father, it is true, I know not 
how to dispense with affection ; I have this 
weakness, this cowardice, if you will. I may 
be foolish, but I feel within me a tender soul, 
and I have need of a friend. God isso great 
that I am terrified in his presence. My spirit 
is so timid that it shrinks from embracing the 
Omnipotent God, and tearing from bis terri- 
ble hand the gifts of grace, There is need 
of an intercessor between Heaven and me, 
Support, counsel, mediators are necessary to 
me. Some one must love me, must labor for 
Some 
one must pray with me, must tell me to hope, 
must promise me the eternal recompense ; 
otherwise, I shall doubt, not the goodness of 
God, but the purity of my own intentions. I 
fear God because I fear myself. I grow cold, 
I am discouraged, I feel myself faint. My 
brain is disturbed, and I distinguish no 
longer between the voices of heaven and 
hell. I seek a support; were it a pitiless mas- 
ter who chastised me without ceasing, I should 
prefer him to an indulgent father who would 
forget me.” 

Poor Angel bewildered upon earth!” said 
father Alexis with emotion; „spark of heaven- 
ly love, fallen from the aureola of the Master, 
and condemned to hide beneath the ashes of 
this miserable life! I recognize in thy tor- 


“WE TRUTH” o 
NO. 8. 


ments the divine nature that animated me in 
my youth, before they had bound over my 
eyes the bandages of custom; before tbey 
had frozen under a hair shirt tbe throbbings 
of this burning heart ; before they had render- 
ed my intercourse with the Spirit, painful, rare, 
depressing, and forever unsatisfactory. They 
will do with thee what they have done with 
me. They will fill thy soul with piercing 
doubts, with weak remorse, imbecile terrors. 
They will make thee sick, old before thy time, 
infirm in spirit, and when thou shalt have bent 
beneath the yoke of ignorance and imposture, 
when thou art wise enough to break away 
from the net, thou wilt no longer have the 
strength. Thy muscle will be relaxed, thy 
sight disturbed, thy hand weak, thy brain in- 
dolent and exhausted; thou wilt wish to lift 
thine eyes to the stars, but thy heavy head 
will fall stupidly upon thy breast; thou wilt 
desire to read, but phantoms will dance before 
thine eyes; thon wilt desire to recollect, and 
a thousand uncertain lights will play through 
thy exhausted memory; thou wilt desire to 
meditate, and thou wilt sleep upon thy chair. 
And during thy sleep should the Spirit speak 
to thee, it will be in terms so obscure, that 
thou wilt not be able to explain them on thy 
waking. Ah! victim! victim! I pity thee, 
but cannot save thee.” 

Speaking thus he shivered like a man seized 
with fever; his burning breath seemed to 
warm the air of his cell, and one would have 
said, from the languor of his whole being, that 
there remained but a few minutes for him to 
live. 

“Good father Alexis,” said Ito him, “is 
your affection for me already exhausted? I 
have been weak and fearful, it is true, but you 
seemed to me so strong, so living, that I re- 
lied upon finding in you, warmth enough to 
pardon my fault, to blot it out, and strengthen 
me anew. My soul faints and dies with yours; 
can you not, as yesterday, work a miracle, and 
reanimate us both?“ 


The Spirit is not with me to-day,” he said. 
“Tam sad, I doubt everybody, even thee. 
Return to-morrow, I may then be inspired.” 

And what will become of me until then?“ 

Tue Spirit is strong, the Spirit is good; per- 
haps he will aid thee directly. Waiting, let 
these words soften the bitterness of thy sor- 
row. I know why the monks have adopted 
towards thee this system of inflexible cruelty. 
They act thus towards all those whose sense of 
justice and natural uprightness they fear. 
They see in thee a man of feeling, sensitive 
to outrage, compassionate to suffering, opposed 
to brutal and licentious passions. 
that in such a man they will not find an ac- 
complice, but a judge, and they wish to do with 
thee as with all those whose virtue frightens 
them, or whose candor constrains them. They 
desire to imbrute thee, to choke by persecution 
every idea of justice or injustice, to enervate 
by useless sufferings every generous energy. 
They desire, by mysterious and debasing 


schemes, by enigmas without solution, and | 


chastisements without an object, to accustom 
thee to live brutally in the love and esteem 
of thyself alone, to cut thee off from sympathy, 
to kill thy trust. 

“They wish to make thee despair of the 
goodness of God, to disgust thee with prayer, 
to force thee to lie or to betray thy brothers 
at the confessional, to render thee envious, 
sullen, slanderous, and a spy. They desire to 
make thee perverse, stupid, infamous. They 
will teach thee that the first of blessings is 
intemperance and idleness; that to deliver 
thyself up to these peacefully, it is necessary 
to disparage all things, to sacrifice all things, 
to despoil the past of its nobleness, thy future 
of its hope. They wish to teach thee hypo- 
critical hatred, slow revenge, cowardice and 
cruelty ; they wish that thy soul should die 
because it has tasted honey, because it has 
loved gentleness and purity; they wish, in a 
word, to make of thee amonk. See what 
they desire, my son, see what they have under- 
taken, see what they pursue by common agree- 
ment, some from policy, others from instinct, 
the best from weakness, submission and fear.” 

“What do I hear?” I cried. “Whata 
world of iniquity do you open to my trembling 
soul! Father Alexis! father Alexis! into 
what an abyss should I have fallen, were it 
indeed so! Oh God! are you not deceived ? 
Are you not blinded by the memory of some 
personal injury ? Is this monastery inhabited 
only by prevaricating friars? Must I seek 
among purer beings, the faith and charity that 
some devil seems to have driven from these 
cursed walls?” 


} 


They know | 


“ Thou wouldst seek in vain for a convent | 


less impure, and better monks. All are thus; 
faith is dead upon the earth, and vice thrives. 


THE UNA: 


Accept labor and sorrow ; for to live, that is to | 


labor and sorrow.” 
„ am willing, I am willing! but I wish to 
reap as I sow. Let me labor in faith and 


| goadings. 


hope; let me suffer in love. Let me fly from | 


this abominable retreat of crime. Let me 
tear off this white robe, delusive emblem of a 
life of purity. Let me go back to the life of 
the world, let me withdraw into profound soli- 
tude to weep over the sins of my race, to save 
myself from the contagion.” 

“ This is well,” said father Alexis, seizing in 
his the hands that I wrung in despair. “I 
like this burst of indignation, this flash of cour- 
age; I have known this anguish, I have formed 
these resolutions. So I once wished to fly; so 
I once wished to live among men of the world, 
or shut myself into inaccessible caverns; but 
listen to the counsels that the Spirit gave me 
in the time of my trouble, and engrave them 
upon thy memory.” 


“Say not, I will live among men, and I will | 


be the best among them, for all flesh is feeble, 
and thy soul will be suffocated like theirs, be- 
neath the weight of the body. 

“ Say not farther, I will withdraw into soli- 
tude, and live there the life of the spirit, for 
the soul of man leans toward pride, and pride 
corrupts the soul. 

„Live with the men who are around thee. 
Free thyself from their malice. Seek thy 
solitude in the midst of them. Turn thine 
eyes away from their sin, look into thy soul, 
and guard thyself against hating, as well as 
imitating them. Do them good now by shut- 
ting against them neither thine heart nor thine 
hands. Do them good hereafter, by opening 
thine own soul to the light of the Spirit. 

“The life of the world debilitates, the life of 
the desert irritates. When a harp hangs in 
the damp air, its strings slacken ; but if it is 
shut into a box, they break. 

“Tf thou listenest to the babble of the world, 
thou wilt forget the Spirit, and thou wilt no 
longer comprehend it. But if thon silencest 
the human voice, thou wilt forget men, and be 
no longer able to teach them.” 

In reciting these verses from an unknown 


| gospel, father Alexis held open the book which 


I had already seen in his hands, and he turned 
over its pages as if he would aid his memory 
by some written words; yet the pages of this 
were white, and appeared never to have borne 
a printed character. 

This strange fact aroused my anxiety, and 
I began to observe him with curiosity. No- 
thing in his manner at this moment, announc- 
ed either delirium or exaltation. He gently 
closed his book and went on calmly :— 

“Keep thyself, then,” he said, as if com- 
menting upon his text, “ from returning to the 
world, for thou art a feeble child, and if the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


put out the light of thy soul. Lust and vanity 
might find thee weak enough to yield to their 
As to me, I fled from the world 
because I was strong, and the passions might 
have changed my strength to fury. I should 
have overcome presumption and mastered 
luxury. I should have sunk beneath the 
temptations to ambition and hatred; I should 
have been hard, intolerant, vindictive, proud: 
in one word, an egotist. We are both made 
for the cloister. When a man has heard the 
Spirit call him, were it only once and ſeebly, 
he must quit all to follow it,and remain where 
it leads him, let him suffer what he will. To 
look back is notin his power; and whoever has 
once trampled on the flesh for the sake of the 
spirit, must never return to the pleasures of 
the flesh, for the insulted flesh will avenge it- 
self, and master the spirit in its turn. Then 
the heart of man is the scene of a terrible 
struggle in which the soul and body devour 
each other; the man sinks and dies, without 
having once lived. The life of the soul isa 
sublime life, but it is hard and sorrowful. That 
is no vain precaution, which places stone walls 
and brazen grates between us and the life of 
the century and the flesh. To crash the de- 
sire for vain things, it is not too much to lie 
down alive in the closed cofin. It is good to 
see around one other men devoted to the 
culture of the soul, were it only in appearance. 
Instituting religious communities was a work 
of wisdom. Where is the time in which men 
cherished each other like brothers and labored 
in concert, aiding each other lovingly to im- 
plore, to pursue the Spirit, to conquer the 
gross promptings of the flesh, All wisdom, 
all progress, all greatness, have come forth 
from the cloister; but all wisdom, all progress, 
all greatness must perish in it, if some among 
us do not continue the frightful struggle to 
which ignorance and imposture have delivered 
up the truth. Let us sustain the combat with 
fury, let us pursue our undertaking, though we 
have against us the whole army of hell. If 
they cut off our hands, let us seize the ship 
with our teeth, for the Spirit is with us. It is 
here that he dwells; wo to those who profane 
his sanctuary! Let us remain faithful to him, 
and if we are profitless martyrs, we are at 
least no cowardly deserters.” 

“ You are right, my father,” I replied, struck 
by the words he uttered, “ your teachings are 
those of wisdom. I desire to be your pupil, 
and to guide myself by your counsel. Tell 
me what I must do to preserve my strength, 
and pursue courageously the work of salvation 
in the midst of the persecutions to which I am 
subjected.” 

„Bear them all with indifference,” he re- 
plied. “It will be an easy task, if thou con- 
siderest how little the esteem of these men is 


breath of passion were to scorch thee, it would | worth, and how impotent are all their expe- 
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dients against us. It is fit that at the sight of 
a victim innocent as thyself, and like thyself 
abused, thy heart should throb with indigna- 


tion, but thy duty, so far as regards all that is | 


personal to thyself, is to smile; this, also, is the 
only revenge that is permitted thee. Thine 
indifference will be the death-blow to their 
animosity. What they desire is to make thee 
insensible by force of grief; be so by force of 
courage and intellect. They are stupid, they 
will be deceived by it. Dry thy tears, wear 
a countenance void of expression, feign sound 
sleep and a good appetite, ask no more for 
confession, go no longer to church, or going, 
pretend to be morose and cold. When they 
see thee thus, they will no longer fear thee, 
and ceasing to play their obscene comedy, they 
will be indulgent with regard to thee, as is an 
idle master toward a lazy pupil. Do what I 
tell thee, and I promise thee, that before three 
days have expired, the prior will call thee to 
his presence, to make his peace with thee.” 

Before quitting father Alexis, I spoke to 
him of the person whom I had met in going 
forth from the choir, and asked him who it 
could be. At first he listened absently, shak- 
ing his head, as if to say, that he neither knew 
nor cared to know, any dignitary of the order; 
but in proportion as I detailed the dress and 
features of the unknown, his eye brightened, 
and he overwhelmed me with hurried ques- 
tions. The minute care with which I replied, 
tended to engrave upon my memory the por- 
trait of him whom I think I see still, but I 
shall never see again. At last father Alexis, 
seizing my hands with a great outburst of ten- 
derness and joy, cried many times :—“ Is it 
possible? is it possible? Hast thou seen 
him? He is then returned? He has known 
thee? he has called thee? He will draw thee 
anon out of thy soul. It is thou, truly thou, 
then, my child, who hast seen him! ” 

„Who is he then, my father? who is this 
unknown friend towards whom my whole soul 
turns? Let me know him, carry me to bim, 
tell him to love me, as I love you, and 
as you seem to love me. With what joy 
should I not embrace him whose coming fills 
your soul with such an exaltation.” 

It is not in my power to go to him,” replied 
Alexis. “ He must seek me, and itis my duty 
to await him. Doubtless Ishall see him to- 
day, and I will tell thee what I am permitted ; 
until then, ask no questions, for lam forbidden 
to speak of him, and tell no one what thou 
hast told me.” 

I objected that the stranger had not seemed 
to act in a mysterious manner, and that the 
lay brother must have seen him. The father 
bent his head, smiling. Men of flesh know 
him not, he said. 

Spurred by curiosity, I climbed the same 
evening to the cell of father Alexis, but he 


refused to open his door to me. 
alone,” he said, “Iam sad, I cannot console 
thee.” 


“ Be silent,” he answered in an authorita- 
tive tone; “he has not come, he has depart- 
ed withoutseeing me. Perhaps he will return. 
| Do notbe troubled. He likes not to be talked 
| about. Go to rest, and to-morrow do as I 
have bid thee.” 

As I was going, he called me back to say: 
Angel, bas it been sunny to-day?” 

Les, my father, a bright sun, a brilliant 
dawn.” 

“And when he met thee, did the sun 
shine?“ 

“ Yes, my father.” 

“ Well, well,” he replied, ‘ to-morrow.” 

I followed the counsel of father Alexis and 
remained in bed all the next day. In the 
evening I went down to the refectory, at the 
| hour in which the chapter were assembled, 
and, seizing upon a dish of smoking food, I 
devoured it gieedily ; then, resting my elbows 
on the table, instead of paying attention to 
the Lives of the Saints, which were read in a 
loud voice, and which I always listened to, 
I pretended to fall into a stupid sleep. Then 
the other novices, who had turned away their 
heads with horror when they saw me sad and 
contrite, began to laugh at my brutishness, and 
I heard the superiors encourage this dull 
gayety by theirs. I kept this up for three 
days, and then, as father Alexis had predicted, 
I was sent for to the chamber of the prior. 
I stood before him, cringing and timid, with 
awkward manners, stupid air, a heavy soul. 
I did this, not to reconcile myself to those 
whom I despised, but to test the truth of father 
Alexis’ observation. I was soon able to con- 
vince myself of itin listening to the prior, 
who assured me that it had finally become 
known, that I had been unjustly accused of 
an error that a novice had now confessed. 
The prior owed it, he said, to the contrition of 
the guilty person, and to the spirit of charity, 
to be silent as to his name, and the nature of his 
fault, but he exhorted me to resume my place 
at church, and my studies in the novitiate, 
without bearing either pique or grudge 
against any body. He added, gazing at me 
attentively; “You have, however, a right, 
either to a public reparation or some agree- 
able compensation for the wrong that you 
have suffered. Choose: either receive in the 
presence of the whole community the apolo- 
gies of those officious pupils who have led us 
into error, or rest excused for one month from 
the offices of the night.” 

Anxious to pursue my experiment, I chose 
the last, and I detected an immediate and 
favorable change in the prior's manner. 
| He embraced me, and the father treasurer 


“Let me | 


| 


entering at the moment, he said, “ All is 
settled. As a compensation for the grief that 
we have caused him, this child asks nothing 


“ And your friend ?” I questioned timidly. | but a little repose for a month, his health 


having suffered under his trial. As to the 


| rest, he accepts humbly the tacit excuses of his 
| accusers, and he decides upon all these things 


with great sweetness and proper indiffer- 
ence.” 

All in good time,” said the treasurer, with 
a coarse laugh, and slapping my cheek play- 
fully, “ it is this that we desire. Good peace- 
able people are what we want.” 

Father Alexis gave me one other piece of 
advice. It was to ask permission to devote 
myself to science, to become his pupil and 
prepare his experiments in philosophy and 
chemistry. 

“ They will see thee with pleasure accept 
this employment,” he said, “ because what 
they dread here, is religious fervor and as- 
ceticism. Everything that will divert the 
mind from its proper objects, and turn it to 
material things, is encouraged by the prior. 
He has proposed to me a hundred times to 
take a pupil, but fearing to find a spy anda 
traitor in those that they would offer me, I 
have always refused under different pretexts. 
They once wished to constrain me, but I 
declared that I would abandon science and 
the observatory, if they did not leave me to 
work alono, and ia my own way. They yield- 
ed, because on the one side, there was nobody 
to replace me, and all monks take great pride 
in being estecmed savans and promenading 
travellers through their cabinets and libraries; 
and because on the other, they knew that I 
was not wanting in energy, and they preferred 
this energy should expend itself in scientific 
speculations of which none of them were 
jealous, to engaging ina struggle where my 
soul would never have bent. Go, then, say 
that thou hast obtained from me authority to 
make this request. If they hesitate as if in 
displeasure, assume a sombre air during some 
days, remain prostrate in the church, fast, sigh, 
show thyself austere and fervent, and for fear 
that thou shouldst become a saint, they will 
consent to thy becoming a savant.” 

[To be continued ] 
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The fact that the History of the Hebrews is 
a revelation of God's Providence is so univer- 
sally accepted, has internal evidence so obvi- 
ous, that all other historical manifestations of 
the Divine Intelligence have been neglected 
in its favor. Nevertheless nothing can be 
more vague than the idea of this revelation as 


it lies in the minds of people. The single facts 
of Hebrew History are indeed made symboli- 
cal of the stages of spiritual decline and pro- 
gress in the individual soul, by many Chris- 
tian preachers; but when Coleridge says, that 
“the Bible is the best manual for a Statesman 
of all times,” even the Christian politician 
| starts with surprise, and thinks he was extrav- 
| agantly taking counsel of his religious heart, 
rather than of severe Reason. But that culti- 
vated, almost perfected reason, never was at 
fault in this way, as examination of the subject 
will prove. 

The lessons illustrated may be stated thus: 

Ist. The Life principle of the founder of a 
| colony, or progenitor of a tribe, and the 
institutions which he makes to perpetuate this 
idea, determine the destiny of the nation: in 
other words, the life of the nation is but the 
life of the individuals who take the lead of it, 
and God cannot govern in it outside of the 
spirits of its men; for men are the highest in- 
struments or media of spiritual action. It was 
no less philosophical, than it was individually 
unconscious; in short, it was divine inspiration 
in Moses, to begin his narrative with the tra- 
ditions that have internal evidence of haying 
been written, and were doubtless regarded as 
Hoty Scriptures by the Israelites. He calls 
them Genesis, or the Origin. They were the 
record of the generating causes of what came 
after in the history of the Hebrews. 

Abraham's memoirs illustrate the fact that 
men may be in immediate intercourse with a 
world cognate to their spiritual, rather than 
their material nature, and that the stretching 
of the soul into Hat, after its God, pronounces 
the individuality, secures freedom from the 
domination of other men, and establishes as a 
first principle, a self-respecting independence. 
The removal of Terah from the overshadowing 
Pagan Despotism (suggested by the very name 
of Ur, of the Chaldees) and the call of Abra- 
ham, suggest the important method of political 
progress to be EMIGRATION. Let a man 
who believes that he holds an idea of a higher 
character than that which is the principle of 
his own nationality, leave “the dead to bury 
their dead,” and himself take up his staff and 
set up his Ebenezer in another land, where he 
shall have free scope to develop the truth he 
sees, by peaceful construction of new social 
forms. If he has mistaken, and is merely fol- 
lowing a conceit of his own, lower than the 
life-idea of the nationality he leaves, his scheme 
must speedily perish, and will do so there with 
the least harm to others. If he is really led by 
the Eternal Spirit of God, he will become the 
Patriarch of a new nation, an advance on its 
mother country, as did those emigrants from 
Asia who peopled Europe in ages long gone 
by; and the Pilgrim Fathers of America in a 
later day. That South America exhibits no 
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nationality, and that North America exhibits 
only one, and that one the offspring of the Re- 
ligious Emigration of the seventeenth century, 
is a modern illustration of the same fact to 
which we have just called attention; and of the 
first principle illustrated in the Hebrew History. 
The rites of worship instituted by Abrabam 
directed the mind to spiritual objectivity. 
He set up an altar and “called on the name 
of the Lord.” The word name expresses the 
spirituality of the God he worshipped, and is 
opposed to idols throughout the Old Testament, 
The /allowing of the name from common use 
by Moses, was a farther attempt to lift the 
mind into Spirituality of idea. When the He- 
brew omitted the word Jehovah in his reading 
of the Scriptures, and bowed in silence for a 


moment, or substituted Adonai (the Lord) for | 


the hallowed name, he intimated to others, 
and renewed in himself the impression of the 
ineffable Being, uncontainable alike by the 
Heavens and Earth, and that conscious spirit 
of man, which is measurable by Language, the 
most nearly spiritual of all sensible natures. 
The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, wasa 
Livixe Gop; and when Jesus, in ages after, 
addressed the nation of the Jews, his method 
was to refer it back again to that height of 
idea from which it had fallen, in order to pre- 
pare it for communion with himself. ‘ Before 
Abraham was, I Ast.” Every prophet between 
Abraham and Jesus had made it his supreme 
object to vindicate and keep alive in the mind 
of the people the spiritual objectivity of God 
acknowledged by Abraham. Jesus was the 
first, who, being above Abraham spiritually, 
could call his brethren to EMIGRATE, as it were, 
from the Hebrew nationality, and he proposes 
nothing less than the Kingdom of Heaven 
whose chosen Ruler should make every man’s 
soul His temple, organizing the race into a 
mighty Republic of the “just made perfect.” 

To compare the Hebrew constitutions there- 
fore with the Christian, which was intended to 
supersede them, is no fair way of estimating 
them. They should be compared with those of 
the nations actually contemporary; and it is 
striking to observe, when we come to compare 
the chronology, that the whole career of this na- 
tion, with its decline and fall on its own local- 
ity, preceded the development of the Grecian 
and Roman democracies. 

The Hebrew was the only nation of its own 
times, whose public worship was planned to pre- 
serve the idea of a spiritual objectivity, that was 
to be discriminated from the material objectivity 
which all other nations worshipped. And 
whereas all other nations became despotically 
ruled by sacerdotal kings or hierarchies, it is 


obvious that the Hebrew was a free govern- | 


ment. What individuality is observable in the 


whole history of the Patriarchs themselves! | 


Compare those living, breathing men and 


women, expressing their lively passions and 
individualities, with the bloodless shadows of 
the Bhagvat Geeta, simulaera hominum, and 
you see the different effect upon literature, of 
having a spiritual religion rather than a for- 
mal and speculative one. The character of 
Joseph, inimitable, and yet so natural and 
conceivable, is “ the bright consummate flow- 
er” of the Patriarchal ages, and exhibits the 
possible influence of the Religion on an indi- 
viduality. Compare, again, the ages of the He- 
brew Republic, from Joshua to Saul, when 
every tribe was a sovereign state, governed by 
its own elders, federated under a Religious 
Priesthood who were not autocratic, but bound 
to govern by the Laws and Constitution; and 
dependent on tithes for support, which tithes 
they had only moral means of enforcing — 
Compare these with the contemporary king- 
dom of Egypt, for instance, beginning with 
Rameses II, as its character is exhibited upon 
the monuments of Egypt, priest-ridden and 
subjected, and the influence of the Religion on 
political forms will be obvious. Finally, com- 
pare the Hebrew monarchy, whether united 
under the three first kings, or divided between 
the kings of Judah and Israel, with any con- 
temporary Asiatic or African kings, of which 
there is tradition or monument extant, and 
how obvious to all this survey is the fact, that the 
Spiritual objectivity of the Hebrew Religion 
involved by necessity the freedom of individu- 
als, and of the social and political state, not 
the lawlessness, but the freedom to obey law 
| instead of the arbitrary will of autocrats, or the 
| tyranny of consecrated castes. The Hebrew 
| kings were at first elected by acclamation; and 
the spirit of election presided always; and the 
war-cry was ever raised, when there was a ty- 
rant, — To thy tents, O Israel!” 

Secondly. But another principle of progress 
was established by Abraham, like unto the 
spiritual objectivity of his God, and that was, 
that human life was not to be sacrificed, but 
consecrated as the essence of the form of the 
tultus or worship. 

Abrabam was not the only instance of a 
worshipper of spiritual objectivity in his day 
and generation, (witness Melchisedek,) but he 
alone founded a nationality that preserved his 
principle; and this was because the religious 
rights he established did not sacrifice humanity 
itself, but recognized that although man was 
made for worship of spiritual objectivity, yet 
religious rites were made for man, not man 
Sor them, 

Human sacrifice is in some degree and form, 
the characteristic of all false religions; the 

bloody sacrifice of the body was a form of all 
| the Pagan worships, more or less. This arose 
from the common weakness of humanity, that 
| leads men to regard each other and even them- 
| selves as material, rather than spiritual beings. 
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Abraham was not always exempt from this 
weakness, and his impulse to sacrifice Isaac is 
expressly declared to have been a “ tempta- 
tion.” The impulse was in good faith. It ap- 
peared to himself as God's command, for it 
arose from the excess of his gratitude and 
joy in the possession of his son. But he was 
saved alike from his own exaggeration of de- 
votion and from the common mistake of his 
age by his real faith in spiritual objectivity, 
So that the voice which said, “ Abraham, 
Abraham, wilt thou slay thy son?” found him 
open to all the argument implied in the words. 
His religion was thus proved to be not a re- 
morseless fanaticism, but a humble waiting on 
the Lord, who thus, without violating his free 
will, was able to lift him above the error of his 
day and generation. “ Abraham’s eyes were 
opened“ and he saw that his infinite gratitude 
and devotion might be symbolized, without en- 
croaching upon the sacred rights of human life. 
Men in all ages need, and if teachable, have this 
interposition of absolute aid from God’s spirit. 


The Revelation of the Old Testament is not | 
a speculative dictation of principles, but a his- | 


toric embodiment of them. What Abraham 
religiously did, became the great law of his 
posterity. Hence we have the subjective his- 
tory of the origin of what he did, that we may 
see what actions were really led by the Spirit 
of God, those only being laws. 

Thus the Hebrew religion became what it 
was, not only spiritual in its object, but humane 
in its worship, and repudiated human sacrifice. 
Only once in the history of this people do 


we hear of their sacrifice of a human | 


being as a religious rite; and that involved so 
severe a retribution to the one guilty of its 
conception, that it became the cause of an an- 


nual mourning celebration, which doubtless | 


secured its not being repeated. This is the 
sacrifice of Jephtha's daughter. The subjec- 
tive difference of the two men explains 
the difference of the providential action in 
the two cases. Abrabam's error was the action 
of good faith, of “belief crying out for help 
of its unbelief.” Jephtha’s error proved un- 


faithfulness to revelation already made and | 


embodied in the national rite; an unfaithful- 
ness which was betrayed in the excitement of 
the passions of war. Had another man’s 
daughter come to meet him, he would not have 
discovered the iniquity and impiety of his vow. 

In the humanity of the rites of worship, 
which manifested the spiritual character of the 
God of Abraham, we have a foreshadowing 
of the Christian doctrine, that the command- 
ment of loving the neighbor as one’s self, is 
the moral corollary of loving God with all our 
heart and mind and will, which is spiritual 
salvation; that is, the complete development 
and glorification of humanity. “ We have as 
much piety as charity, and no more.” The in- 


stant the manifestation of religion contradicts 
humanity, it becomes its own opposite, and an 
Infinite Devil usurps the Throne of God in 
the human mind, which is the sanctuary of the 
Nation's life. 

Errata or No. ni. 

P.S. In two places, Pyrra (Deucalion’s 
wife) is called Tyrra; and once, Sharma is 
called Tharma, which deprives my story of 
some ofits coincidence with Noah’s. E. P. P. 


LEOLINE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Nothing of importance passed on the two 
days following. Leoline quietly made a few 
preparations for her marriage, and on the third 
eventful day everything was complete; her 
trunk was packed, her bridal robe finished.— 
Their plan was to be married at 10 P. M. and 
leave immediately for New Orleans; after a 
brief stay in that city, they were to visit the 
uncle at his plantation. A priest could not 
easily be procured ; a magistrate was first to tie 
the knot, which was to be retied with all the rites 
and ceremonies of the Catholic church when 
they reached the city. They were both Catho- 
lics, and regarded a magisterial or Protestant 
ceremony as amounting to nothing; they only 
availed themselves of it to enable them to trav- 
el together to the city without scandal. I was 


the sole confident of her plans; Ilent her my as- 
sistance so far as 1 could. This was the last 


evening of the school examination, and on this 


| we were to make a brilliant display in the mu- 


sical department. Leoline was a proficient 
in this art, and had a good deal annoyed 
the teachers by declaring herself too unwell 
to take any part in the exhibition ; she resolved 
to sit with the audience, and requested me, 
when mother Lucy called her name out, to 
make an apology for her. I really thought her 
ill, her manner was so foreign to her usual self. 
She was nervous and anxious, pale and watch- 
ful. She started at the slightest sound, she 
trembled if suddenly spoken to, and once when 
a quick loud knock was heard at the front door, 
she started, pale, eager, wild, like some crimi- 
nal expecting an arrest. I did not then know 
the one fear that gnawed at her vitals. It was 
years after that I learned the cause of her 
strange conduct. Who can tell what dark 
forebodings filled her heart? At eight, I as- 
sisted to enrobe her in her bridal dress of 
purest white; it fitted well, and never had I 
seen a more beautiful being. We started arm 
in arm to the large room on the first floor in 
which the school performances were going on. 
The house was full. We were to sit with the 
audience a while, and then steal out, get intoa 
carriage with Arthur, and proceed to the ma- 
gistrate’s office. We were to return imme- 
diately after the ceremony, and Leoline was to 
make public the change in her condition. Just 


as we reached the door and paused to look 
over the assembly for a vacant seat, a note was 
thrust into her hands; she read it and gave it 
to me, very much agitated. I glanced at it; it 
was from her lover : 

“Leoline, my beautiful:—I must speak to 
you one word before the ‘event.’ Hasten to 
me; I am at the oak you know of—come 
quickly. ARTHUR.” 


While I was reading this, she slipped from 
my side and was gone. I afterwards learned 
the particulars of the interview. Beaumonaire’s 
uncle, fearing his first letter might not reach 
his nephew, bad despatched a second with the 
same startling contents. For a short while 
Arthur was nearly stunned. A little reflection 
soon reconciled him to the new state of the 
affair. He congratulated himself on his lucky. 
escape. His pride was as haughty as his pas- 
sions were violent; and utterly destitute of any 
true moral principle, he at once and forever 
gave up the idea of marriage, but not of posses- 
sion. He could not conceive the possibility of 
a union so disgraceful—so contaminating to his 
pure and noble blood; but fora mistress—ah! 
that was a very different thing. What right 
had a slave to expect marriage? She should 
think it honor enough to win his notice on any 
terms. It was to explain this change he now 
met Leoline. His greeting of her was indica- 
tive of his new intentions. ‘The old deference 
and respect were gone; it was eager, passionate, 
masterly, as though she had already ceded to 
him entire right over her person. Leoline 
felt this change—a dread foreboding filled her, 
She repulsed his caresses with impatient pride 
and deinanded an explanation; “ what had he 
to communicate ?” 

He told her in plain terms, and in conclusion 
said “You see, Leoline, I cannot now marry you, 
but my love is yours the same as ever. We 
will fly afar off and find us a sweet home where 
none will molest or question us. You shall 
share my wealth just as if you were my wife, 
and your freedom shall be secured to you.” 

This offer of freedom, this too evident desire 
to look on her as a slave, aroused the wrath of 
her nature. A storm of indignant refusal 
burst from her lips. She spurned the idea of 
sharing his riches on the terms proposed ; she 
laughed to scorn the Freedom he promised to 
secure her; she wanted no security from him. 
She asked him defiantly if he thought that man 
lived who would dare take from her, her free- 
dom? Her taunts stirred him to angry replies. 
He resented what she said as the insolence of 
a slave, not as the righteous indignation of an 
equal being. He called on her to remember 
who she was and to whom she belonged; he 
asked her if she was aware that łe was John 
Beaumonaire’s heir-at-law and adopted son, 
and that as is agent, he had the legal right to 
put manacles on her wrists and take her to his 


uncle's plantation, there to be dealt with as 
should seem fit? It would be well for her to 


keep in view this fact, and to conduct herself | 


accordingly, with a more becoming modesty 
and obedience. 

She would not—she could not hear him out. 
She felt it would drive her mad, such language 
addressed to her, The iron entered her soul; 
it drove thence every particle of the love, of 
the tenderness she had nurtured for her lover, 
and in its stead sprung up the bitterest and dead- 
liest hatred. 

During this time I was in the public room, 
I saw Beaumonaire enter about an hour after 
Leoline had left me to meet him. Isaw from 
his clouded and anxious face that something 
had disturbed him. He eagerly watched the 
door. I thought to see her come in, I was 
just thinking of stepping out to hunt her, when 
mother Lucy called her name, as the next on 
the list, to go on the platform and exhibit her 
musical proficiency. I rose to make the apol- 
ogy for her non-appearance, when, to my great 
surprise, before J opened my lips, she glided 
in from the side door, guitar in hand, and took 
her place on the platform. 

I observed her attentively. There was a 
strangeness in her aspect and manner that 
struck every beholder ; it interested, yet chilled. 
She was white, entirely colorless, very calm 
and still, but the heaviest gloom seemed brood- 
ing over her; she did not once ralse her eyes, 
but appeared preoccupied and absent, utterly 
unconscious of the publicity of her position, or 
the many admiring eyes fixed on her statue- 
like beauty. Her fingers for a brief instant 
wandered over the strings, and then from the 
portals of her pale lips went forth, not a song 
simply, but the saddest, wildest wail, that ever 
burst from despairing soul. The words I had 
often heard, but never knew their power, their 
deep and solemn mournfulness, until I heard 
them breathed out on the stream of that wild 
and mournful air. They are these; the author 
we never knew. ; 

When the night wind hewaileth the fall of the year, 
And sweeps through the forest the leaves that are 
sear, 
I wake from my slumbers, and list to the roar, 
And it sayeth to my heart, No more, never more, 
Noyer more! never more! never more! 
II. 
From memory's chambers the forms of the past, 
The joys of my childhood, rush by wich the blast, 
And the lost one whose beauty I used to adore, 
To my heart seems to murmur, No more, never 
more, 
Never more! never more! never more! 
III. 
The trees of the forest shall blossom again, 
The song bird shall warble its soul-thrilling strain, 
But the heart Fate hath wasted, no spring can 
restore, 


| but not thinking it my business to inquire for | 


And its song shall be joyful, no more, never more, | 


Never more! never more! never more! 


came, the two were gone—the strange woman, 
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For one moment there was profound stillness 
over the house. The audience and teachers 
alike were spell-bound by the strangeness of 
the scene, the singular selection of song, and 
the powerfully effective manner of sing- 
ing it. Leoline rose to leave, and now 
she was greeted with a thunderous sound ofap- 
plause. Her attitude, as she stood for a moment 
before the spectators, was in keeping with the 
sadness of the song—her eyes still down-bent, 
her arms drooping. She appeared about to 
make an acknowledgment of the compliment 
paid her, but failed; her step was unsteady; 
she swayed, as though she would fall ; there was 
arush of girls to her assistance, they support- 
ed her from the room. One of the teachers 
came forward and regretted that the sudden 
illness of Miss Duland would cut short the ex- 
ercises of the evening. As she spoke, some 
one touched myarm. It was Beaumonaire. He 
was evidently much and painfully excited; he 
said hurriedly in a whisper, “For God’s sake go 
to her—she is angry with me—beg her to for- 
give me; tell her I love her more than my life 
—go and come quickly—I will await you by 
the door—go.” 

Tobeyedhim. I found her lying on the bed, 
listening to the half whispered words of a 
woman—a stranger tome. I afterward knew 
her to be Leoline’s mother. I delivered her 
lover's message. She half rose up, and lean- 
ing on hor alhaw looked at me with eyes beam- 
ing, glowing with intense feeling, and said, “ Go 
to him and tell him he may come and claim 
my body when it is lifeless—he may claim it 
by his legal right and take it to his slave plan- 
tation hut not till then. Tell him while there 
is one drop of warm blood in my veins, one 
pulsation in my heart, I defy him and dare 
him to touch me with his authority. Tell him 
I shall die as Ihave lived, free, FREE! and I 
ask no boon from him!” Much astonished, 


explanations, I went down stairs and repeated 
word for word this vehement and indignant 
reply. It did not tend to calm his excitement. | 
He implored for an interview with her—just 

one moment—he could steal softly up stairs, 

he said, and all could be arranged in a few 

moments. I refused absolutely thus to violate | 
the proprieties of the school—I would not be 
accessory to sucha proceeding. Iadvised him 
to wait patiently until morning, and either to 
see her or write to her. He was compelled to 
submit to my advice. I returned to Leoline’s 
chamber ; the woman met me at the door with 
her finger on her lips. She said my friend 
was trying to sleep, and did not wish to be dis- 
turbed; that she herself intended to remain 
with ber during the night. When I turned 
from the door I little thought how long a part- 
ing it was destined to be, for when the morning 


whom none in the house knew, and Leoline, — 
were flown, none knew whither. Search was 
made in every direction, but in vain. Beau- 
monaire was nearly frenzied with disappoint- 
ment, grief and dismay. He gave no hint of 
the prebable causes of her conduct, which to 
the school And neighborhood appeared unac- 
countable and most mysterious. That school 
and neighborhood never again heard of 
Leoline. 


For the Una, 


ARE MANHOOD AND WOMANHOOD 
COMPARABLE? 


The whole world, and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, for once on the popular side of a 
question, insist that masculinity and femininity, 
or manhood and womanhood, may be properly 
compared with each other. The great public 
has declared that the mentality of manhood, 
is, essentially and inalienably, greater, braver, 
stronger, coarser, more logical, and more re- 
flective than the mentality of womanhood. 
This is the masculine nature, its birthright, 
its peculiar legacy from the Father. It has 
affirmed, moreover, that the mentality of wo- 
manhood is finer, softer, smaller, more intui- 
tive, and more susceptible than the mentality of 
manhood. This is the feminine nature, its birth- 
right, its peculiar legacy from the same Father. 

Now I protest unqualifiedly against all such 
comparisons; and insist that the mental char- 
acteristics of the two sexes cannot be 
compared in any such sense, or in any proper 
sense whatever. I can compare pale plue and 
dark blue; but I have no rhetoric which will 
enable me properly to compare blue and pink. 
I can compare a black object with one that is 
still blacker, and both again with a third which 
is the blackest of the three ; but I cannot com- 


| parea black object with a white one, in re- 


spect to color. I can describe them both, and 
contrast them with each other; butI cannot 
say that one is white and the other whiter, or 
one black and the other blacker, simply be- 
cause one is white and the other black, and 
that is the end of the matter, 

When the public asserts that man is men- 
tally greater than woman, I ask, Is the differ- 
ence then wholly in the quantity, and if woman 
had more mind added to her, would it then be 
precisely identical with man’s? The answer 
is, No; her mind is of a finer texture than his: 
the difference is in quality also; and a long 
list of specific differences is given as inherent 
in each, constituting the one masculine and 
the other feminine. Then I say, if they are 
unlike essentially, as you admit, what right 


have you to insist that man, to use a current @ 


phrase, “ is the smartest ?” Yet it is conced- 
ed almost universally that the aggregate of 
man’s abilities is vastly superior to woman's. 
But if the difference is in quality, how can 


you continually make it seem to existin quan- 
tity? It would be stupid in making an esti- 
mate of the relative value of a piece of iron 
and a piece of gold, to be continually insist- 
ing that the iron was the largest and hardest ; 
f and then to so magnify and exalt those partic- 
ular qualities of size and density, as to make 
them seem to absorb all otlfers, leaving the 
impression in the mind that the piece of iron 
was infinitely more valuable than the gold. 
Yet this is precisely the way in which the 
world has been taught to estimate the relative 
value of man and woman, One would sup- 
pose, since they are the two halves of a great 
whole, that if the Creator has not made poor 
humanity a most one-sided affair, the two 
sexes must be about equalsin the aggregate of 
desirable qualities; equals they may be, and 
yet not identicals. Identicals they are not, as 
the great public admits; then in so far as they 
are unlike, they cannot be compared. 
In the language of another, “You might as 


est, a steamboat or a railroad? Which is the 


Which is the strongest, sugar or salt? Which 
is the sweetest, a fresh-blown rose or ‘ Bonnie 
Doon?’” This is the quotation to which my 
friend Mrs. Stanton has taken exception. 
When she can tell me which is the greatest, 
the Poet or the Logician? or which has the 
rarest genius, the Philosopher or the Musi- 
| cian? then will I attempt to tell her, a la the 


etc., to the end of the chapter - man or woman ? 

Perhaps I should then be driven into the 
acceptance of the old fossil creed so carefully 
preserved in our midst, viz., that man isa 


sirable classifications of mental wealth, and 
ought, therefore, to be reverently left pre- 
eminent in rights and position. Possibly, one 
might be flattered into adopting the more 
soothing hypothesis of the sexes accepted 
by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith and others, viz., that 
woman, through the superiority of sentiment, 
| refinement, and moral principle, is highly 
superior to man—a kind of connecting link 
between men and angels; and yet destined 
to enter rejoicingly into her waiting heritage. 
| At present, I hate all comparisons which can 
make either inferior or either superior. Till 
it is decided which can best be dispensed with 
in the world, it is safe to let that matter rest, 
and to allow them to stand together as equals, 
entitled to equal rights, equal freedom, equal 
good in all directions. 


there is no conflict between the two because 
they are not also alike identicals, Society 
would lose much if the peculiar talents of 


longest, a dayin June or a boa-constrictor? | 


great Public, which is the wisest, greatest, best, | 


The poet and the logician are equals, and | 


well discuss the question, Which is the larg- | 


whole head higher than woman in all the de- | 


either were to be suppressed. It would suf- | 
fer infinitely more if it committed the | the girls and boys of Eastern N Y. must have 
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injustice of taking any rights or privileges 
from the poet simply because he is a poct and 
not a logician. What can his peculiar char- 
acteristics have to do with the great inalien- 
able natural rights which have their basis in 
his humanity, a humanity which he holds in 
common with all his fellows ? 

Precisely so it is with woman. Humanity 
is a most valuable heir-loom which she has 
inherited jointly with her brother. She is an 
equal partner with him, and has conferred up- 
on her thereby, all the same rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives whatsoever. In this I agree 
most fully with Mrs. Stanton, and it would be 
impossible for her to go beyond me in the 
legitimate application of this admission. But 
Icontend that the species, masculinity and 
femininity, are just as compatible with the 


| genus humanity, as are the varieties, poet, 


philosopher, musician, logician, &e., yet that 
these two species are not sufficiently alike to 
be compared as to excellence or superiority. 

Mrs. S. aflirms that mind has no species, 
masculine or feminine—that these distinctions 
are wholly physical, or educational ; yet she in- 
sists that the minds of the sexes, though ex- 
actly alike, may be compared. It must then 
be a most unique, Stantian mode of comparison, 
like the comparing of two peas or two white 
beans—both pairs being of precisely the same 
size, shape, color, taste, and substance. Her 
theory may be favorable to the comparing of 
individuals, but not of classes. 

The question, at this stage of inquiry, can- 
not properly be, What is the difference between 
the two sexes ? but, Is there any essential dif- 
ference? There are many reasons, to be 
stated on a fitting occasion, in favor of such 
difference. There can be indeed no objection 
against giving a hypothesis of specific differen- 
ces, provided itis regarded as merely hypoth- 
esis; since nature, at the present day, has no 
men and no women as standards, who have not 
been remoulded, almost recreated by custom. 

But why does Mrs. Stanton deny all natural 
mental differences? Will she tell us? It is 
conceded that “man eats and drinks and 
sleeps, and so does woman.” Her analogy of 
the sexes is admitted throughout, even to the 
affirmation that in her school-girl days “ there 
was no feminine way of extracting the cube 
root of x, y and z, and no masculine way of 
going through with all the moods and tenses 
of the verbs Amo and Tupto.” But will Mrs. 
Stanton say that in those days the girls were 
just as willing to fail in extracting the cube 
root of x, y and z, when reciting with a class 
of boys, as when in a class with girls alone? 
Does she affirm that the boys then found it 
easy to commit by heart, all the moods and 
tenses of the verb Amo, in their associations 
with boys alone? If so, I can only say that 
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been of a different variety at least, from those 


of Western N. Y. 
ANTOINETTE L. Brown. 


New York, May 24th, 1855. 


— — eee 
[From the Pennsylvania Inquirer.) 


MY NAME. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 
U After you have taken your new name among tho Angels.“ 


In the land where I am going 
When my earthly life is o’er— 
Where the tired hands cease their striving, 
And the tried heart aches no more 
In that land of light and beauty, 
Where no shadow ever came 
To o’ercloud the perfect glory— 
What shall be my Angel name? 


When the spirits who await me, 
Meet me at my entering in, 
With what name of love and music 
Will their e begin ? 
Not the one so dimmed with earth-stains, 
Linked with thoughts of grief and blame — 
No—the name which mortals give me 
Will not be my Angel name! 


I have heard it all too often, 
Uttered by unloying lips; 
Earthly care, and sin, and sorrow, 
Dim it with their deep eclipse. 
I shall change it, like a garment, | 
When I leave this mortal frame, 
And at life’s immortal baptism 
I shall have another name. 


For the Angels will not call me 
By the name I bear on earth; 
They will speak a holier language, 
Where I have my holier birth, 
Syllabled in heavenly music— —_ 
Sweeter far than earth may claim— 
Very gentle, pure and tender— 
Such will be my Angel name! 


It has thrilled my spirit often, 

In the holiest of my dreams; 
But its beauty lingers with me, 

Only like the morning bears. 
Weary of the jarring discord 

Which the lips of mortals frame, 
When shall I with joy and rapture 

Answer to my Angel name? 

— — üä[GEä —— 

[Here is a copy of some beautiful poetry that I came 
across. I do not know who is the author, but I think It 
vory appropriate for “The Una,” and should be glad if 
each and every reader of it wouid consider it addressed to 
herself.— M. R. R. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 


 Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet reliof? 

Or is thy hoart oppressed with woes untold ? 

Balm wouldst thou watbor for corroding grief? 

Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold,— 

? Tis when the rose is wrapt in many a fold, 

Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 

Tta life and beauty ; net when all unrolled, 

Lest alter leaf, its bosom rich and tir, 

Breathes freely its perfume throughout the ambient air. 


Wake, thou that sleepest In enchanted bowers, 

Lest these lost years should haunt thee on the night 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours 

To take thoir swift and everlasting flight ; 

Wake, ero earth-born charms unnerve thee quite, 
Aud be thy thoughts to work divine addressed : 

Do something — do it soon — with all thy might; 
An angel's wing would droop imong at rest, 

And God himself, inactive, were no longer blest. 


Some high or bumble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, tiil it shall possess thy mind, 
i 


Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refined ; 

Pray Heaven for firmness thy whole soul lo bind 
To this thy purpose — to begin, pursue, 

With thoughts all fixed, aud fecllogs purely kind, 
Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever duo. 


Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 

Aud thou an angel’s happiness shalt know,— 

Shalt bless the tarth while is the bare stare 1 

The good begun by thee e on 0 

In many a pr bh fe stream, and wider grow; 

The seed that in these fow and Hleeting hours 

Thy hands uosparing and unwearled sow, 

Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers 

And yield thee fraits divine in heaven's immortal bowers.") 


Che Una. 


“BOSTON, AUGU ST 16, , 1865. 
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WEST POINT AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


T was a woman at first, 
(Indeed she was cursed,) 
In knowledge that tasted delight, 
And sages agree, 
That Laws should decree 
To the first possessors the right. 


‘Then bravely fair dame, 
Resume your old claim 
Which to your whole sex does belong, 
And let men receive, 
From a second bright Eve, 
‘The knowledge of right and of wrong. 
Fork. 
While listening last year to a discussion in 
the House of Representatives on the appropri- 
ation of twenty thousand dollars for a “ cavalry 
exercise hall” at West Point Military Acad- 
emy, we were forcibly reminded of Madame 
Campan’s question put to Napoleon. Sire, 


“u A nation of mothers, madame,” was the in- 
spired reply. The terse sentence contains all 


the philosophy of reform. Make a nation of | 


noble mothers, and you will have wise men. 
But from the urgency with which this addi- 
fional supply to that institution was pressed, 
we could not but think that were a like ques- 
tion put to our grave law-makers and rulers, 
the answer would be very different, and 


that they would say, to make our nation truly | 


great, we must have soldiers and officers edu- 
eated in the highest manner. 

Mr. Benton opposed the appropriation, argu. 
ing that such exercises should be taken in the 
open air; that neither cold nor heat, wind nor 
storm may be heeded when called to actual 
service, and therefore while acquiring their 
education they should be also inuring them- 
selves to the life they have chosen. 

The bill, however, passed, and the hall is, we 
presume, ere this completed. 

We were unable to learn what was the 
exact sum first appropriated by Govern- 
ment to establish this institution, but suppose 
it to have been liberal, from the continued 
bounties to it. The financial reports furnish 
a continuous history of the amounts given to 
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sustain it, a few of which we give for a special 
purpose. 
From Jan. Ist to Sept. 30th, 1822, $9,853.83 


= * 5 1824, 11,187.62 
Second appropriation of same year, 9,892.31 
1825, 15,438.39 

x ss Led 9,066.40 
1826, 15,763.56 

Againin “ 9,853.83 


These sums are gradually increased year by 
yest till in 1837, we find a list of items specified, 
viz.: Pay to officers and cadets; to musicians ; 
for subsistence of officers and cadets; forage 


for officers’ horses; clothing for officers’ ser- | 


vants, &c., making a long list, amounting in 
the aggregate to $102,253.11. 


In 1839, the amount is $100,471.00 
1840, „ „ 118,416 39 
1841, 98,779.34 


The cadets receive now about $33 per month 
during the four years of their study; formerly 
it was $25 per month. They receive 20 cents 
mileage if they leave by request of parents on 
furlough, or when they return home at the close 
of their studies. They are also furnished with 
their uniform, all books, drawing materials, 
philosophical apparatus, &c. Having no ex- 
penses and good pay, they may leave the 
academy with a little fortune if they choose. 
They must on entering the institution be able 
to read and write, to understand the four 


| ground rules of arithmetic, and even go as far 


as decimal fractions; must be afflicted with 


| no disease or physical infirmity. They are 
what does France need to make her great?” 


not allowed to smoke, drink wine or distilled 
liquor, play cards, cook or give entertainments 
in their rooms. The classes are divided and 
subdivided, and over each is placed a super- 
intendent who is always on duty to prevent 
any outbreak of nature. 

The discipline may be considered as severe, 
but the physical and mental training are unex- 
ceptionable, and the system pursued to secure 
good morals is in exatt accordance with the 
doctrines and practices of church and State. 
If there is no provision for the cadets to have 
opinions of their own, exercise of their own 
taste, judgment, or discretion, it is not surpris- 
ing. Nor is it in the least reprehensible, for 
they are in that plane of life where they must be 
governed, not self-governed. 

Taking into consideration the excellent 
training, the care of morals, and the bonus 
from government for the education given, it is 
not wonderful, anti-republic as the institution 
is, that parents should wish to enter their sons 
there; being only bound to the army for a 
limited time, and if disposed to leave it, most 
thoroughly qualified for other professions, such 
as engineering, surveying, &.; having open 
before them a field for all their activities, 4 
profession in which their highest ambition may | 


| find gratification, a certainty of emolument, 
| something more than a mere living, it is not 
surprising that young men should submit to be 
governed, and even have a love for this acad- 
emy. 

They know that the officer who does his 
duty, who is evan measurably successful, may 
aspire, and with reasonable expectation, to 
the reward of the highest civil office of his 
country. 

While war is a common event, a sort of 
pastime for rulers, a depleting system when 
they imagine there is danger of plethora, it is 
just and right, as well as politic, to educate 
men scientifically, artistically to do the whole- 
sale work of homicide. Cadets should never 
appear on parade except in white gloves, and 
with the requisite number of buttons; and no 
one can fail, we think, to admire the generous 
appropriations of government to accomplish 
the officers of the army. 

It is not only generous but sagacious in its 
system of rewards to graduates. There is a 
bold stroke of worldly wisdom in the building 
up in the heart of a republic an aristocracy to 
control at every point. And women are not 
slow to follow in the wake, to award to the in- 
cipient officers all honor, to smile upon the 
new fledglings, and flatter them with the title 
of protectors. The feeling seems almost a 
native instinct, so closely is it interwoven with 
their sense of graceful, helpless dependence ; 
they promise their smile to the victors, and 
the name of the warrior and conqueror is more 
frequently on their lips than that of Jesus of 
Nazereth. The same spirit which led the scribes 
in the iron age to suppress the words “Jesus 
wept,” still reigns, and that divine compassion 
which called forth those tears, is still unappre- 
ciated ; war is still the field of glory; were it 
not, we might hope that they would be roused 
to protest and petition against the taxes 
wormed out of them for the support of this 
institution. 

If the tax gatherer’s call were regularly made 
at our doors, and a demand ever so small, for a 
direct tax for West Point Military Academy, 
there is no doubt that many would protest 
against the unjustice, not only of our own sex, 
but of the opposite also. Still the tax is not 

the less certainly paid, that it is done by duties 
| imposed upon our table luxuries, furniture, 
carriage-trimmings, railroad iron, our little 
mits, pretty gloves, and French slippers,—(and 
what lady can do without them ?) —laces, 
shawls, veils, feathers, flowers, bonnets, caps, 
floor-mattings, carpets, blankets, spices of all 
kinds, indigo, pins, needles, buttons, &., &e, 
Were it only our silks, tea and coffee, 
the harbors of our cities might again be filled 
with goods on which there was a tax without 
representation; but alas! the evil things, like 
the frogs of Egypt, are in our bed-chambers, our 
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larders and wardrobes, our galleries of art, our 
laboratories, libraries and studios, mechanics’ 
shops and gardens. 

There is open to women two courses: 
one, to adopt the broad principle of free 
trade, and as far as that is concerned, 
work with those who have become sufficiently | 
enlightened to accept this as the ultimate of 
higher civilization; or they must at once 
demand representation, for not one, however 
humble, escapes taxation. The woman who 
goes out to her day’s work of washing, and 
carries home her slender purchases, has con- 
tributed her mite to the revenue. 

It is often said that one half the world do 
not know how the other half live ; and in some 
instances there are very good reasons for the 
ignorance. It is so in relation to West Point. 
Only men, political men, are fully aware of the 
enormous expense it is to the government, and 
very little is known as to its internal manage- 
ment, for all “ publications relative to the Mili- 
tary Academy, or to the transactions at the Mili. 


on pain of being dismissed the United States 
service. We quote from the book of rules, 
but as we have no place in particular, and can- 
not of course be harmed, we may tell all we can 


tary Academy, are strictly prohibited,” and this | 


learn by studying musty old reports, and put- 
ting together items scattered through years, for 
we have a motive in so doing. 

In the United States there are about one 
hundred and twenty literary colleges, forty- 
two theological schools, forty-seven law schools 
and nearly fifty medical colleges. Of these 
two hundred and fifty institutions of learning 
in its higher grades, supported both by private 
munificence and State governments, for educa- 
tion is a public duty, not above half a dozen 
admit women. 

In all America there are nine normal 
schools. In the United States seven, in Can- 
ada two. In these schools, designed exclu- 
sively for teachers, women have equal rights, 
and one or two of them are for young ladies 
only. 

The applicant to enter these schools must be 
sixteen years of age; must make an explicit 
declaration that it is her purpose to become a 
teacher, She must produce a certificate of 
“GOOD PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL and MOR- 
AL CHARACTER.” She must pass an exami- 
nation in the same branches as the student at 
West Point; must pledge herself to remain four 
consecutive terms, one year, while he has four 
years. The report says,“ The State Normal 
schools of Massachusetts, of which there are 
three, are designed for those only who purpose 
to teach, and the course of instruction is adapt- 
ed to that object. 

After fifteen years of constant appeals to the | 
people and legislature, Mr. James G. Carter, 
who originated the movement, had the satisfac- | 


tion of seeing his wish realized. Private mu- 
nificence had placed at his disposal ten thou- 
sand dollars, on condition that the legislature 
would place in the hands of the Board of Edu- 
cation an equal sum. By two brief resolves 
this was done, and with this magnificent sum 
the trustees resolved to establish three schools 
to fit teachers for their work. In this arrange- 
ment nothing was done for the composite 
woman who might wish to pursue a profession 
other than teaching, while she should also 
marry, guide the house, and take care of 
children. Such a one is just where she was 
before, she must get her education at a heavy 
expense at private boarding schools. 

The Normal School located at Lexington, 
1839, soon outgrew its accommodations. This 
school is for young ladies exclusively. The 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, of Boston, then purchased 
and presented to it a building, formerly used 
as a private academy in West Newton. Here 
it grew and flourished, limited as were its 
means, meagre as was its library; its philoso- 
phical apparatus, so incomplete that not one full 
experiment could be made; wholly destitute of 
a chemical laboratory, or an astronomical appa- 
ratus of any worth. Such was the desire for 
education that it was always crowded till it 
again had to go forth a positive beggar, asking 
through the State where they would give the 
most to have it located. Framingham, an 
obscure town, offered the best accommodations, 
and there for the prosent it is. 

Connecticut has a normal school at New 
Britain. ‘The sum appropriated for this 
school is derived, not from the income of the 
school fund or any of the ordinary resources 
of the treasury, but from a bonus of ten thou- 
sand dollars, paid by the State Bank at Hart- 
ford, and of one thousand, paid by the Deep 
River Bank, for their respective charters.” 

Tt was located in New Britain in considera- 
tion of that town offering the immense sum of 
sixteen thousand dollars worth of property in 
buildings, apparatus, library, &c., two-thirds 


as much as the young gentlemen’s “cavalry | 


exercise hall“ at West Point cost. 

During the last session of the Legislature in 
Massachusetts a small sum was appropriated 
to the normal school at Framingham, available 
to pupils living in the immediate vicinity of 
the school. They also granted a small sum, 
amounting to about forty dollars, to each med- 
ical student in the school located in Boston. 

One of our exchanges says that “It costs 
more to educate girls than boys, and that they 


| are better educated, that there is more gen- 


eral intelligence among them.” The object of 
this statement was evidently to mislead, unless 
the author will admit that women have a supe- 
rior order of intellect which seizes upon and 
appropriates knowledge with a readiness that 
man never can. For the favored few who 


can go to fashionable boarding schools money 
enough is expended from the purse of fathers 
or brothers, but these form no part of the 
general rule—and so we dismiss them without 
examination of the merits of the schools or 
the attainments made in them. 

If madness is a fixed idea, there is no won- 
der that statistics show so large a proportion 
of the inmates of insane asylums to be women. 
The unrestful, unoccupied powers concentrate 
themselves upon one given course of action, 
and monomania follows. All the incapacity 
ever manifested by women is chargeable to 
the monstrous wrongs that have warped them 
into weakness of feeling, undirected and un- 
guarded by mental discipline. A proper dis- 
tribution of sensibility and of action is the 
necessity for health of body and mind; har- 
mony and balance are the conditions of beauty, 
truth and energy; and it is simply selfish 
savageism that withholds these conditions, and 
compels one half the human family to feed 
intellectually on the crumbs thrown from the 
over-full master’s hand; and we will not 
cease our demand for the largest educational 
provisions, even though we should be called a 
monomaniac for our persistence. We will be 
heard, for our importunity, if not for the justice 
of our cause. 

Don’t get irate, says our better ge- 
nius, alone in the sanctity of the sanctum. 
Not at all; we know how to take care of the 
proprieties; should we dip our pen in gall and 
wormwood, we will keep the heart full of the 
milk of human kindness. In girlhood there 
were wild storms that shook the soul when 
told that studies we desired to pursue were 
not proper or needful to us on account of our 
sex ; then the teachings of Him who was meek 
and lowly, who took upon himself a human 


| form, “and is touched with all the feelings of 


our infirmities,” came to the struggling soul 
with a healing balm, subduing the pride and 
ambition of the natural heart and winning its 
love; for then we learned that the gentle wo- 
man nature of Jesus was in sympathy with 
oppressed womanhood, and that under his 
mild reign she should work out her redemp- 
tion, fulfilling the object of her creation. Let 
us hope and work in faith, for the day dawneth. 


ee 


From a French paper we translate the fol- 
lowing: “At Balaklava every day the bands 
of the garrison give concerts in the square. 
The birds, who know very well the hour when 
these musical soirees in the open air commence, 
assemble in innumerable multitudes upon the 
trees and roofs of houses. The first piece is 
heard in profound silence; but the moment 
the second piece begins, the winged songsters 
join in and make such a hubbub, that a flute 
or oboe solo can scarcely be heard twenty feet 
off.” 
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PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
The Woman’s Rights Convention, held at 
Worcester in October, 1850, resolved “ that the 
laws of property, as affecting married parties, 
demand a thorough revisal, so that all rights 
may be equal between them; — that the wife 
may have, during life, an equal control over 
the property gained by their mutual toils and 
sacrifices, be heir to her husband precisely to 
the extent that he is heir to her, and entitled 
at her death, to dispose by will of the same 
share of the joint property as he is.” 

The convention held the next year at the 
same place, demanded for married women, 
“u That since the economy of the household is 
generally as much the source of family wealth 
as the labor and enterprise of man, therefore, 
the wife should, during life, have the same 
control over the joint earnings as her husband, 
and the right to dispose at her death of the 
same proportion of it as he.” 

I do not know that the doetrine of the party 
concerning married women’s rights in, and con- 
trol of, their property held in their separate 
right, or acquired by joint industry with their 
husbands, is anywhere formally and authorita- 
tively stated — that is, I am not aware that the 
required laws have been digested and codified, 
but I infer from the general drift and tenor of 
the movement that a property partnership, 
such as equity establishes between strangers in 
the ordinary pursuits of business, is intended. 
The advocates of reform usually charge injus- 
tice and oppression against the common law, 
doctrine, and prevalent usages, of the English 
and American States in this matter; and the 
tendency of legislation in several of the States 


of this Union indicates the same sentiment and | 
purpose. The new statutes generally reform | 


the old law so far as to relieve the real estate 
of the wife, held in her own right, from the 
husband’s tenancy, by the courtesy, as it is 
technically described, that is, his life estate in 
it. And her personal property is absolutely 
exempted from bis claims, and from his debts ; 
and she is empowered to devise whatsoever 
she thus holds as freely as if she were unmar- 
ried. I know of no attempt to give her legal 
control of a moiety, or any other proportion, 
of the joint gains of their mutual industry, or 


to sever the special products of her own indus- | 


try during marriage from the common stock, 
and invest her with the absolute control of 
such acquisitions. 


I would be glad to see the policy proposed, | 


drawn out in detail, and the method of realiz- 
ing and enforcing it distinctly exhibited, and I 
think that the advocates of such a change 
ought to codify their doctrine, that it might be 
seen and judged in its entireness, and its prac- 
ticability be thus exposed to examination. 
Criticism of a new system of civil or social 
law is not fairly possible till it is fully display- 


ed in the forms through which it must become 
operative, and there is hardly any criticism so 
good as such development of the scheme would 
of itself furnish. 

The thing intended, or something like it, is 
not new in history. In other countries and in 
other times nuptial partnerships in property 
have existed, and still exist; but this is not 
suflicient for our purposes; it does not teach 
us how it may be incorporated into our system 
of life, or assure us concerning its necessary 
results as a substitute for our own established 
customs. 

The Roman law, under Justinian (A. D., 
527 to 565) went something farther than has 
been attempted elsewhere. The wife could 
bind herself by her contracts without charging 
her husband ; she could sue and be sued with- 
out him. They could sue each other, and in 
respect to property, were considered as distinct 
persons. All the wife’s property was secured 
to her and protected against the debts of her 
husband. 

In Holland the goods of both parties are 
brought into community at marriage; all prop- 
erty subsequently acquired, is held in the same 
way, and is liable for the debts of both parties. 
At the death of either party, one-half goes to 
the survivor and the other half to the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased. 

In Spain, community, or partnership, in the 
gains arising during coverture, exists; and 
Louisiana derived her law from that of Spain, 
of which she was a province at the time of 
settlement. All the property left at the death 
of either party is presumed to constitute the 
community of gains, and this presumption 
stands good until it is overturned by proof to 
the contrary. But the parties may modify or 
limit this partnership, or agree that it shall not 
exist. They may regulate their matrimonial 
agreements as they please, provided the regu- 
lations be not contrary to certain necessary 
limitations. Here there is partnership with 
absolute liberty as to its forms and conditions. 

The “ Code Napoleon,” of France, is sub- 
stantially the same. 

I cannot now definitely and comprehensively 
show all the effective features of these several 
systems, which I designate as nuptial partner- 
ships, for the reason that they necessarily give 
rise to endless complications. So extensive is 
this branch of the Roman law, that Dr. Taylor 
devotes one-sixth part of his “ Elements of the 
Civil Law” to the article, marriage. The 
same article occupies six volumes of the thirty- 
one which Pothier devotes to the municipal 
law of France. I mention this to hint the in- 
volvements which the system occasions where- 
ever it is introduced. Whether the resulting 
effects upon the characters and conditions of 
the women of Rome, France, Spain, Holland, 
and Louisiana, as compared with those whose 


property rights are regulated by the common 
law of England and the United States, will 
sustain the hopes entertained from the estab- 
lishment of partnership in business and pecuni- 
ary independence of married women, I do not 
undertake to decide. Nor would I infer any- 
thing against the system, even if the women of 
Old and New England appeared ever so much 
in advance of their freer sisters in France and 
Spain. For there may be less proper force in 
pecuniary conditions to determine the charac- 
ter and destiny of women than the argument 
usually supposes, and neither the one system 
nor the other may be responsible for the results 
which we witness. 

The legal effects of marriage in England 
and the United States, are deducible from the 
principle of the common law, by which the 
husband and wife are regarded as one person, 
and her legal existence is in a degree lost or 
suspended, during the continuance of the 
matrimonial union. With respect to her pro- 
perty, the general rule is that the husband 
becomes entitled, upon marriage, to all the 
goods and chattels of the wife, and to the 
rents and profits of her lands; and another 
and consistent consequence of the legal unity 
is, that he becomes liable to pay her debts, and 
perform her contracts. 

This is very different in principle and in 
operation from the absolute severance of nup- 
tial interests under the Roman law, and the 
partnership system of France, Spain, Holland 
and Louisiana. ( The marriage laws of Spain 
and Louisiana, indeed, resemble those of Rome, 
in the fact that they secure to the wife all her 
property, while in the matter of partnership 
in acquisitions made after marriage, they 
more nearly correspond to the system of 
France.) 

The common complaint against the system 
which declares “husband and wife one per- 
son, and that one the husband,” is not difficult 
to make, or to justify, both as to its actual 
abuses and its liability to such abuses. Yet 
there seems to be a truth at the bottom of the 
main principle, out of which the system arises. 
Husband and wife are one, if they are in any 
proper sense of the words husband and wife; 
and to this fountain truth all the incidents of 
the relation should conform. 

Is it capable of adjustment to the wants and 
destiny of the dual unit? Or, must it be 
utterly forgone, abandoned, denied and de- 
nounced, to make room for that other funda- 
mental principle — the absolutely distinct in- 
dividualism of the parties to the contract, on 
which alone partnership in business can be 
logically built ? 

A month or a year might be occupied with 
the display of the evils inflicted upon the wife, 
under cover of the common law. Enormities 
which make the blood run cold at the recital, 
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are justly laid at the door of the system. The | 
civilized world groans with the afllictions of | 
the sex which this law is powerless to redress 
—nay, which it sanctions by refusing to re- 
dress, and even sometimes directly, and by its 
own act, inflicts. 

But still the question recurs, Must its funda- 
mental principle — that greatest of truths and 
most noble of facts, give place to its antagonist 
principle, which cannot also be truth to any 
intent or issue ? 

The distinct and independent individualism 
of the parties assumed by the doctrine of part- 
nership, to say nothing of the trade hostility 
involved in the marriage relation of the Roman 
Jaw, is a monstrous falsehood, when carried 
back into the transcendental philosophy of the | 
subject; and it is not therefore certain that it 
belongs to the harmony of things, or can lead 
to results corrective of the abuses and evils of 
the system which it is designed to replace, 
Two things very unlike each other, and very 
much opposed to each other — may both be 
false and mischievous, In fundamental princi- 
ple the common law is a God's truth, and the 
partnership principle is a devil’s lie. The 
man and the woman are one person, or they 
are not married. Their union is brutal, not 
human or divine, if their interests are not one 
and the same. j 

Now, can the common law principle be | 
brought out symmetrically in accordance with 
its own primary truth? Let us seo what the 
reasoning of that same common law is. I 
quote the language of the books, which is both 
so old and so common, that its author cannot 
be found —so general, that, like the maxims of 
common life, it cannot be traced to any first 
announcement, or appropriated to any au- 
thority :— 

“Tf an estate in land be given to husband 
and wife, ora joint purchase be made by 
them during coverture, they are not properly 
joint tenants, nor tenants in common, for they 
are but one person in law, and cannot take by 
moieties. They are oth seized of the entirety, 
and neither can sell without the consent of the | 
other; and the survivor takes the whole.” 
There, I take it, is the solution of the whole 
difficulty worked out to our hands, ready for 
use, and of authority well established in the 
usages of the Anglo-American people. Most 
of the States in the Union have, by statute, 
abolished joint tenancies as they exist between 
strangers, but this touches not that peculiar 


identity of tenancy which arises out of the 
great truth at the bottom of the common law 
doctrine of the nuptial relations. 

This species of tenancy has applied hitherto 
only to real estate, but it is as easily applicable 
to personal property ; and then what have we ? 
why, instead of a miserable partnership in pro- 
portion to capital invested, and a divorce of the 


capital itself on the termination of the nuptial 
union by death, we have the survivor taking 
the whole. This is the equality of a true 
unity. The other plan is a contract for a term 
of years, with a difference as wide as the great 
guif between the parties. 

The whole complaint then against the grand 
principle of the common law is, that it is the 
divine notion of the subject, and only mis- 
chievous in its operation, because of the inca- 


| pacity of the subjects — one or both. 


Divorce is a remedy for the evils of an ill- 
assorted marriage — separation, and a separate 
maintenance for irreconcilable discords, just as 
death cures a cancer, or brandy relieves the 
tooth-ache. These are allowable where and 
when nothing else will answer, and the divorce 
of pecuniary interests proposed may serve in 
this character; but let it not indecently offer 
itself as a logical incident of marriage. Ad- 
minister the drug, and apply the knife to the 
sick and the mortifying members, but in the 
name of grace and beauty, talk not of it asa 
philosophy of life, or as a natural and whole- 
some truth. 

To my apprehension, the policy of separate 


property and independent pecuniary interests | 


is a counter-march, I was going to say, into 
barbarism, but I am not sure that the absolute 
chattel slavery of women in the savage ages 
would be justly treated by the allusion. The 
Turk can, with some sort of face say, “my 
wife,” thongh it doos mean principal servant, 
but he is not obliged to say “my opposite 
neighbor, engaged in the same business with 
me"; and I will not settle the difference, 
because I do not know which way it falls. 

But I will admit, that an accursed marriage 
may bear this sort of tinkering; and a misera- 
ble, imbecile woman, who married on specula- 
tion, or for a home, or a master, may sue for 
her wages, and if she is fiat sort of a wife, 
she ought to have them. And, as wives are, 
I would in the legislature, if I were a member, 
very earnestly vote for such a law, just for the 
use of those wretches who need it, in the cer- 
tainty that no decently married pair would be 
injured by it; but, to avoid the charge of pro- 
fanity, I would record my protest against the 
principle as applied to human beings of the 
full stature of man and woman. 

If you know any gentleman who wishes to 
make the law of any State in this Union con- 
form to the principle of his marriage, tell him 
to take his title deeds to himself and his wife, 
and their heirs, to subscribe for stocks in their 
joint names, and draw up a statement, that all 
the personal property in his possession, of every 
kind, was purchased with their joint funds, and 
belongs to them jointly, and the survivor will 
take the whole; unless, indeed, the wife has 
property in her own right, and then he and 
she must either sell and convert it into other 


property taken jointly; or if it be real estate, 
let them convey it in a perpetual ground rent, 
reserving the rent to themselves and their 
heirs for ever, and the matter is settled. I 
mention this plan only to show that the unity 
and identity which the common law builds 
itself upon, is really respected to its ultimate 
issues by that same common law, and that, in 
its proper entireness, it is the truth, and that 
the partnership plan or the independent sever- 
ance policy is—a rag that will do to patch a 
sore with. A. Mann. 


The Last Incarnation. 
FIFTH LEGEND. 
THE CHILDREN OF SOLOMON. 

After that, the Christ took the dress and 
the figure of a workman, and, carrying his 
tools on his back and a long cane in his hand, 
he journeyed. 

Now, two workmen, of those who are called 
Companions of the Devoir,* were travelling 
in the same direction. They came near him, 
and made to him the signs of fraternity, to 
which Jesus replied only by the sign of the 
cross. The companions began to laugh and 
to mock at him; they even prepared to mal- 
treat him, and they asked him in a threatening 
tone, what he meant by what he had just 
done. 

Jesus answered them: “You made to me 
the sign of the children of Solomon, and I re- 
ply to you by the sign of Him who was greater 
than Solomon. The cross is the square, mul- 
tiplied and rendered universal. It is the sym- 
bol of equality before God, and of the frater- 


| nity of all. Solomon built only a temple of 


stone, and the Christ constructed universal so- 
ciety, that living temple which cements fra- 
ternity. 

“ Why do you ask me to what devoir (duty) 
I belong? There is but one duty for all the 
children of the Father: it is to assist each 
other mutually, and to love each other, as the 
Father who is in heaven watches over them 
all and loves them.” 

The workmen replied: “We do not like 
the sign of the cross, and no longer believe in 
the virtue which was formerly attributed to it; 
for bad priests have made of it their sign, and 
have abused it, while they taught superstition 
and falsehood.” 

Jesus said to them: “If brigands, while en- 
deavoring to kill you, should pronounce the 
name of your mother, would that be a reason 
for no longer loving your mother? The 
priests and the pharisees used the cross to put 
the Christ to death, and their successors have 
wished still to use it for the execution of the 
people whom the Christ came to save. But 
the Christ, in triumphing over the world by 


*For an explanation of this Legend, see “ The 
Journeyman Joiner.“ 


the cross, made the very instrument of his ex- 
ecution a sign of deliverance and salvation ; 
and that sign should cause bad priests and bad 
kings to tremble; for it is the sign of rallying 
for those whom the glorious death of the 
Christ, their brother, has rendered free. 

Brothers, do not renounce the cross; for 
it is by it that you will be strong, and that you 
will conquer.” 

“ Do you then despise the square of Solo- 
mon?” asked the companions of the devoir. 

“The square of Solomon is the symbol of a 
relative equality, and its branches embrace 
only one side of the humanitary edifice ; unite 
two squares together, so that one may open its 
branches to the side of the east and the other 
to the side of the west, and you will therewith 
form a cross.” 


The two companions who were men of | 


sense, admired Jesus in their hearts, saying to 
him: “ We like to bear you. You are wiser 
than we, and you must teach us.” 

Jesus asked them: „What is your re- 
ligion ?” 

„My parents were protestants,” said the 
first. 

„Mine were catholics,” said the other; but 
I never go to church.” 

“Do you know what the words, Catholic 
Chureb, mean?” asked the Christ. And as 
they were embarrassed fer an answer, he 
added: “ They mean universal association. 
This is what the Christ intended to introduce 
upon the earth, and the hierarchical society of 
the priests was only an imperfect model of 
the true universal Church. The error of 
the priests has been in wishing to render im- 
mutable and eternal that which was only tran- 
sitory. They have built for themselves alone, 
a house according to the plans of the Christian 
architecture, and they have not reflected that 
the Church should be the house of the whole 
of humanity. ‘This is why their house will be 
left to them, and they will die in it alone and 
deserted, while humanity will construct the 


great universal temple, of which Solomon's 


was formerly the first figure. 
“ The priests, in the primitive Church, were 


| 


only the wise men and the elders to whom the | 


people confided the presidency of their as- 
semblages. Are there no wise men among 
you? and is there any necessity for you to 
seek the fathers of the people out of the ranks 
of the people? 

“ Retlect that the ministry of mediation be- 
tween God and man is the work of the most 
perfect devotedness. If there be among you 
a man who loves truth more than life, and 
his brothers more than himself, that man is 
worthy to preside over you; and it is he who 
should explain to you the things that are of God. 

“ For he knows enough about religion, who 
knows how to love good and truth above all 


THE UNA: 


things, and his neighbor more than himself. 
Religion was not given for the priests, but for 
the people; and the people are not the ser- 
vants of the priests, but, on the contrary, it is 
the priests who should be the servants of the 
people.” 

Then the companions replied to Jesus: 
“Your words please us, however new and 
singular they may be; but we no longer wish 
to have priests among us: for their very name 
excites in us abhorrence and disgust.” 

Jesus said to them: “ Those whom you hate 
on account of their name call themselves 
priests and are so no longer, for they have 
been punished wherein they have sinned. 
They wished to conceal the spirit of wisdom 
contained in the symbols of the doctrine, and 
the spirit of wisdom has departed from them. 
They wished to keep the people in ignorance 
and superstition, and now they are themselves 
more ignorant and more superstitious than the 
lowest among the people. They have re- 
nounced loving and being loved in order to 
make themselves feared, and now they are no 
longer feared and they are not loved. 

“Remember what the Christ said when 
speaking of the doctors of the ancient syna- 
gogue: The pharisees sit in Moses’ seat, do 
therefore what they teach you, but do not im- 
itate their works; for they say and do not.“ 

One of the workmen then said: Why 
need we go and hear hypocrites and liars? 
we much prefer to be taught by those who 
believe what they say, and who practise what 
they teach.” 

Then Jesus: “ That is a good thought, but 
know that the first Christians continued to re- 
spect the old temple, even while working for 
the construction of the new Church. This is 
why I say to you: do not hate the pharisees 
and the doctors of the catholic church; 
leave them to their impotence; they can no 
longer do you either good or harm, because 
they have no longer either intelligence or 
love. 

“ This is why I say to you still further: 
build up the new society, the great universal 
association, the communion of all with all, and 


of all with each. Let those among you who | 


have intelligence and devotedness be the fa- 
thers and the elders, to teach, to direct, and 
to console; and you will thus institute a new 
priesthood. 

“Tt is not years which make a man old in 
wisdom, it is thoughts and works. And he 
who has thought most wisely and acted most 
justly, he has lived the longest. Be therefore 


| Young men when action is required, and old 


men when advice is needed.” 

After these words, Jesus said no more and 
continued walking with them. Now, the two 
companions also kept a profound silence and 
asked themselves: “ Whence has this man so 


1 


much knowledge and wisdom? For be speaks wN 


to us with authority, and seems so certain of 
what he says that we are compelled to believe 
him.” 

Then two other journeymen belonging to 
another profession, came by the same road 
and were about to pass the three travellers, 
Those who walked with Jesus said to him: 
“We shall be obliged to fight; they are but 
two and we are three, but you were not with 
us and you can stand aside.” 

Jesus said to them: „Why should you 
fight? Are those men enemies or malefac- 
tors? It seems to me that they are honest 
workmen like yourselves. What! because 
they are of one trade and you of another, 
must you rend each other like furious beasts! 

“Tf the carpenter exterminates the stone 
cutter, how can be himself live? Does not 
the carpenter's work support and strengthen 
the stones of a building? If he who makes 
garments triumphs over him who makes shoes, 
how shall he be shod? and if it is the shoe- 
maker who kills the tailor, how shall he be 
clothed ? 

“You have all need, each of the other; 
and you hate each other only because you are 
members of separate societies; unite your so- 
cieties into a single one, instead of fighting, 
and cause universal union to take the place of 
separate associations.” 

As Jesus was still speaking, the two new 
comers drew near, but they were not willing 
to listen any longer, and raised their sticks to 
commence the attack. ‘Then the two com- 
panions of the Christ stood on their defence, 
but Jesus, placing himself between them, 
stretched out his arms and said to them; 
“ You shall not fight, or you must strike me: 
for you are brothers; and if I cannot prevent 
you from doing harm, I prefer to be your vic- 
tim rather than your accomplice.” 

Stand aside! stand aside!“ cried the four 
journeymen, brandishing their canes; and as 
he did not stand aside, they struck, and the 
blood flowed down the face of the Christ. 

At this sight a sudden stupor paralyzed the 
arms of the combatants; the head of the 
wounded man seemed to be surrounded by a 
glory, he cast upon them a sad glance which 
penetrated to their very heart, and said, as he 
took his blood in his hands and showed it to 
them: “How many times then shall I be 
obliged to die for you?” 

Then under the fresh blood which they had 
caused to flow, the journeymen recognized the 
ancient cicatrices, and the Christ, being trans- 
figured before their eyes, appeared to them 
under the lamentable form of the Ecce Homo. 

They fell upon their knees ; and the Christ, 
raising his eyes towards Heaven, repeated 
once again his sublime prayer: „Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 
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butterfly crawling like a catterpillar, with his 
four wings pulled off, and you will feel what I 


Then he took their hands and joined them 
together, saying to them : “Instead of being 
two on one side and two on the other, be four 
together: you will be four times as strong! 
Meditate well upon this saying, and if you are 
intelligent, understand it.“ Then, having 
blessed them, he disappeared from their eyes. 

‘Then the four journeymen swore not to sep- 
arate before they had laid the foundations of 
universal union. And they promised to help 
each other until death, consecrating their en- 
tire life to form a union between the children 
of Solomon, of Hiram and of the other ancient 
architects of the temple, in order to induce 
them to work all together for universal asso- 


ciation, and for the ultimate formation of the 


great family of the children of the Christ. 


—— ö— 


GLEANINGS. 


The musician, ever shrouded in himself, | 


must cultivate his inmost being, so that he 
may turn it outward. The sense of the eye 
he may not flatter. The eye easily corrupts 
the judgment of the ear, and allures the spirit 
from the inward to the outward. Plastic ar- 
tists should dwell like kings and gods; how 
else are they to build and decorate for kings 
and gods? They must at last so raise them- 


selves above the common, that the whole mass | 
of a people may feel itself ennobled in and by 


their works. GOETHE. 


Nat merely to know, but to act according 
to thy knowledge, is thy destination.“ So says 
the voice which cries to me aloud from my in- 
nermost soul, so soon as I collect and give heed 
to myself for a moment. Not idly to inspect 
and contemplate thyself, nor brood devout 
sensations, No! thou existest to act. Thine 
act, and only thine, determines thy worth. 


All death in Nature is birth; and precisely 


in dying, the sublimation of life appears most 5 
| tributes to heal woman’s heart; constant pro- 


conspicuous. There is no death-bringing prin- 
ciple in Nature, for Nature is only life through- 
out. Not death kills, but only the more living 
life which is hidden behind the old, begins and 
unfolds itself. Death and birth are only the 
struggle of life with itself, to manifest itself in 
ever more transfigured form more like itself. 
FICHTE. 


One need not become an obscene drunkard 
in order to make manifest his baptism into 
evil. 


Professor Agassiz is about to publish the 
results of his investigations in the natural his- 
tory of this country. He has been many 
years engaged in its preparations. It will be 
issued in ten large volumes, at a cost of twelve 
dollars per volume. Each volume is complete 
in itself. 


Woman IN Evropr.—A Missouri lady, 
travelling in Europe, thus writes concerning 
the condition of women of the poorer classes 
in the country: — “ In France, Switzerland, 
and Austria, I have seen the fields covered 
with women plowing, getting out or spreading 


manure, digging or ditching, working on rail- | 
roads, and carrying loads of dirt or manure on 


their heads in bags or baskets. They are so 
sun-burnt as often to be blacker than many 


| colored persons, wrinkled and sad-looking, as 


if they had grown old before their time, and 
had never a happy feeling. The miserable 
hovels are usually surrounded with mud and 
filth, with a gig or a cow before the door, the 
barn and dwelling house are mostly together, 
scarcely a slight partition dividing them.— 
When the poor women have finished their 
hard day’s work (and this I observed was 
prolonged till dark) they pick up their chil- 
dren and go to their comfortless homes. These 
people do not own the land they work upon, 
and may be turned away when a new master 
comes In witnessing the poverty and wretch- 
edness of these lands, I think of our own 
country, and the many comforts enjoyed by 
all. Even the poorest are not as miserable 
as they might be. — Virginia Advocate. 

All but the slaves are less miserable than 
they might be; our Virginia friend did not think 
of them, nor did the writer consider that 


families there were not sold apart—[Ep. Una. 


SEWING. 

Most of the finger-works, whereby the fe- 
male quicksilver is made stationary, bring 
with them their mischief — the mind remain- 
ing idle, either grows rusty with dulness or is 
given over to the circling maze of fancy, where 
wave succeeds wave. Sewing and knitting- 
needles for instance, keep open the wounds of 
disappointed love longer than all the romances 
in the world; they are thorns which prick 
through the drooping roses. But give the 


young girl an occupation, as young men gener- | 


ally have, that which shall require a new 
thought every minute, and the old one cannot 


| be continually raying up and glaring before 


her. Especially, change of employment con- 
gress in some one thing, man’s. 
RICHTER. 


Miranda Root has been appointed Deputy 
Collector and Inspector at Schlosser, N. Y., 
with a salary of $540. Mrs. or Miss? 

The Collector in Chief, no doubt, has a 


| salary of $2000, or perhaps $3000. Hope 
| Miss Root will refuse to do more than her third 


of the actual labor. 


How should it be otherwise? I can beara 
melancholy man, but never a melancholy 
child. Into whatever quagmire the former 
sinks, he may raise his eyes, either to the 
realm of reason, or to that of hope; but the 
little child sinks and perishes in the single 
black poison-drop of the present time. Only 
imagine a child conducted to the scaffold. — 
Cupid in a German coffin. Or fancy a 


mean. RICHTER. 


The slightest discord, provoked by one 
spirit, is a source of pain for all. 

Happiness is the harmony of spiritual exist- 
ences. 

Pain is discord. 

Evil is ignorance, producing discord. 

Good is knowledge, ensuring harmony. 

The ascent from ignorance to knowledge, is 
the external progress of spirits. 

Thus perfect knowledge, producing perfect 
happiness, is infinitessimally approached, but 
can never be attained absolutely, because the 
infinite is in its nature an inexhaustible study. 
Thus all spirits are eternal students of an in- 
finite science. Norta. 


WHO WROTE IT? 
ELEGIAC SONNET 


On the death at Paris, France, March 6, 1845, of a 
ung and gifted Artist from Boston, Miss JANE 
. CLARK, a native of Concord, N. H. 


Lovely and lov’d! could aught of human clay 
Be sacred from the cruel spoiler’s power, 

By virtue of the richest, rarest dower 

Of graces, in their loveliest array— 

With purity translucent as the aT; 

To thee had nover come the fatal hour 

Of death’s eclipse. From beauty’s fairest bower 
A seraph had, translated, passed away! 


But thou art gone '—how sad on many a heart 
Strikes the deep blow, that tells of genius fled, 
And youth and beauty summon'd to the skies; 
is the survivors die when such friends part.“ 
They and not thou abide the truly dead, 

Till quicken'd by the Power that bade them rise. 


G. K. 
Banoor, Me., March 31, 1855. 


OUR SCRAP BAG. 


“RATHER Sricy.—A lady of San Fran- 
cisco, being invited to send in a toast to be 
read at the anniversary celebration of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, furnished this. 
It is spicy enough to flavor half a dozen 
anniversary dinners:— The pilgrim fathers, 
forsooth! What had they to endure in com- 


‘parison with the pilgrim mothers? It is true 


they had hunger and cold, and sickness and 
danger—foes without and within. But the 
unfortunate pilgrim mothers, they had not only 
these to endure, but they had the pilgrim 
fathers also, and yet their names are never 
mentioned. Who ever heard of the pilgrim 
mothers ? Who ever gave a dinner in honor 
of them? Who ever writes songs, drinks 
toasts, and makes speeches in recollection of 
them? This self-sufficiency on the part of 
the men is beyond endurance. One would 
actually suppose that New England had been 
colonized by men, and posterity provided by 
especial act of Providence ! Only Mrs. He- 
mans has vulunteered to insinuate that there 
ever was a woman in the case; that the May- 
flower ever brought anything but men across the 
Atlantic. I assure you, my dear friends, that 
I am perfectly disgusted with the self-conceit 
of the men. They appropriate everything to 
themselves, even the settlement of a colony, 
and the peopling of a whole continent. I did 


hope there was one prerogative they would 
leave to women, We have submitted quietly 
to their inventions in superseding us in many 
things—we will not tamely submit to be de- 
prived of this one privilege: we will not our- 
selves be deluded into the belief that New 
England was settled and peopled entirely by 
pilgrim fathers. How could they have been 
fathers, if there had been no mothers? And 
I hope, dear captain, that I have succeeded in 
convincing you that you will be lending your- 
self to an act of injustice towards us if you do 
not propose for your toast— The Pilgrim 
Mothers.’”— Home Journal. 


O you poor women! O you poor secret 
martyrs and victims, whose life is torture, who 
are stretched on racks in your bedrooms, and 
who lay your heads down on the block daily 
at the drawing-room table; every man who 
watches your pains or peers into those dark 
places where the torture is administered to 
you, must pity you and—and thank God he 
has a beard.— Vanity Fair. 


What do men know about woman’s martyr- 
doms? We should go mad had we to endure 
the hundredth part of those daily pains which 
are meekly borne by women. Ceaseless slav- 
ery meeting with no reward; constant gentle- 
ness and kindness met by cruelty as constant ; 
love, labor, patience, watchfulness, without 
even the acknowledgment of a good word,— 
all this how many of them have to bear in 
quiet, and appear abroad with cheerful faces 
as if they felt nothing. Tender slaves that 
they are, they must needs be hypocrites and 
weak.— Thackeray. 


Miss Catherine Beecher has a new book in 
press, entitled “ Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness.” It is highly spoken of 
by those who have been favored with the 
reading of the proof sheets. 


The last number of Blackwood declares 
Jane Eyre to be the first outbreak of Wo- 
man’s Right herself to do the love-making ; 
and, says the writer, “„ The most alarming 
revolution of modern times has followed this 
innovation of Jane Eyre.” 


The Pope yearly blesses a golden rose which 


is presented to some female sovereign; this 


year it is to be given to the Express or 
AUSTRIA, 


Two ladies of elegant and quiet deportment 
are attending the surgical operations in Lon- 
don, preparatory to going to the Crimea to 
assist Miss Nightingale, who has been attacked 
with fever. 


[Forrign.J—Lapy Franx crn has at last 
resigned herself to the belief that her brave 
husband is no more, and, at her request, the 
Expedition which has just left this port to 
seek to rescue Lieutenant Kane, took out a 
tablet, which Henry Grinnell, Esq., caused to 
be prepared in this city, to be erected to the 
memory of Sir John and his devoted compan- 
ions of the Erebus and Terror. In conformity 


with her directions, the stone bears this in- 
scription : 
To the memory of 
FRANKLIN, 
Caozier, Fitzsames, 
and 


| ing in September. 
| should by good rights occur between now and 


all their gallant brother officers and faithful 
companions who have suffered and per 
ished in the cause of science 
and the service 
of their 
country, 
THIS ee 


erected, 
near the spot where 
they passed their first Arc- 
tic winter, and whence they issued 
forth to conquer difficulties or to die. 
It commemorates the grief 
of their admiring countrymen and friends, and the 
anguish, subdued by faith, of her who has 
lost in the heroic leader of the 
expedition the most devot- 
ed and affectionate 
of husbands. 
And so nx bringeth them into tne haven where they would be. 


This stone has been intrusted to be affixed in its place by 
the officers and crew of the American Expedition, com- 
manded by Lieut. H. J. Hartstein, in search of Dr, Kane 
and his companions. 


The tablet is of white marble, two feet three 
inches by five feet. It is to be erected on the 
White Cliff at Beechy Island, by the side of 
that commemorating the fate of Lieutenant 
Bellod, of the Belcher expedition. 


Why should I live? Do I not know 

The life of woman is full of wo? 

Toiling on and on and on, 

With breaking heart, and tearful eyes, 

And silent lips, and in the soul 

The secret longings that arise, 

Which Mis world never satisfies ! 

Some more, some less, but of the whole 

Not one qui e happy, no not one! 
LONGFELLOW. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

It is with gratitude we subjoin the following 
letter from Mr. Emerson, announcing his wil- 
lingness to aid in the work of elevating wo- 
manhood, by presenting his thought in the 
meeting to be held September 19th, in Boston. 

Other friends have also responded favorably, 
and we may hope for a large gathering. If 
deemed needful, the meeting will continue 
two days, 


Concorp, Mass., June 13, 1855. 
Dear Mapam :—I think I may venture 
to promise you what aid I can, at your meet- 
So many fine days as 


then, must suggest something good, we may 
hope, to the dullest soul. At all events, if I 
understand you, the meeting is to be holden, 
and others are to take their part whether I 
do or not. So I think I will keep it before 
me, and will bring you what I find. 
With great respect, 
R. W. Emerson. 
Mrs. P. W. Davis. 


RECEIPTS. 

We send, in this number, receipts for all 

moneys coming to hand up to August 11th, 
inclusive. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S RIGHTS 
CONVENTION. 

In accordance with a vote of the National 
Woman’s Rights Convention, at Philadelphia, 
in Oct. last, the next Convention will be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 17th and 18th 
of Oct. next. 

In behalf of the Central Committee 

PAULINA W. Davis, Pres. 
Lucy STONE BLACKWELL, Sec. 
Papers friendly, please copy. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S RIGHTS 
MEETING. 

The proceedings of the meeting held at 
Doctor H. K. Hunt's, 32 Green st., on Wed- 
nesday, May 31, has already announced 
the design of the friends of the Woman’s 
Rights movement, to hold a meeting in Boston 
on the 19th of September, 1855, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the means of 
more eflicient action. Subjects of unusual 
interest will be presented, and it is earnestly 
hoped that all the friends will be present to 
aid and encourage in the work. In our next, 
the names of some of the expected speakers 
will be given. The meeting is designed to be, 
in a measure, preparatory to the annual Con- 
vention to be held in Cincinnati in October. 
Papers friendly will please copy. 

In behalf of the Committee, 


P. W. Davis. 
Dr. H. K. Hunt, Mrs. C. H. Dall, 
Mrs. C. M. Severance, and others. 


The Hall where the Convention will meet will be 
named in our next—also in other papers. 

— Swe 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

1. Itis a simple matter of fact, that out of the 
whole list of subscribers to the UNA, as it stood 
when the paper passed into the hands of the 
present publisher, not one quarter have yet patd, 
and the Aa/f year is more than gone. 

2. Itis also a fact, that bills were sent, a short 
time since, to all indebted for this journal; but 
few, however, responded to this very just and 
reasonable call. 

8. A third fact is, that every dollar due for the 
UNA is actually needed now. 


Tue PUBLISHER, 
a —H — 


MORE AGENTS WANTED. 


A large number of agents have lately been com- 
missioned for receiving and transmitting subscrip- 
tions to the UNa; but many more are still needed. 
If the friends of this paper will send us the names 
of such as will act in that capacity, after having 
consulted them, we will send on the documents. 


— — — 
Subscribers wishing the direction of their 
papers changed, should always be careful to state 
where they have heretofore been sent, else we are 
unable to make the transfer properly. 


Persons writing to us on business not 
Properly our own, and requiring an answer, will 
remember to enclose a stamp for the prepayment 
of postage on the reply. 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


SPIRIDION. 

Agents and others will bear in mind that the 
July number, commencing, as it does, with Spiri- 
dion, and with the second half of the year, forms a 
very fayorable opportunity for extending the 
Una's list. Srecorens will be sent whenever 
desired. 


MRS. OAKES SMITH'S BEAUTIFUL 
ROMANCE! 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RERTH: y ; Or Tun PARSONAGE OF 
PERON RAEN — . — 55 55 Volume with Ilastra- 
tions, Price $1, 


The following briet extracts are but the key-notes of 
lengthy reviews. No recent book has received more 
marked attention from the press, 

It compels the reader to linger over its pages." 


- (Tribune. 
y Sparkling thonghts and humane and benevolent feel- 
ngs," Albany Argus, 
More powerfully written than any recent work of fio- 
tion," N. Y. Day Book. 
A, story of exquisite beauty — graceful and fascina- 
np: (Phila. News. 
We know of one woman who says itis a brave book," 
(Boston Commonwealth. 
“ Fragrant with mountain and valley flowers and water 
lilies. *" (N. Y. Dispatch. 
“ Womanly genius under its happiest and 2 inspi» 
rations, '* CAbany Atlas. 
“A * romance,” but full of life. It bas power; it has 
truth.“ (Boston Bee, 
Ihe ladies will find ita graceful and feacinating pro- 
duction," BENII hia City Item, 
“Just what might be expected from a brilliant woman, ** 
tAlbany Express. 
A female delicacy of taste and perception. * 
Ladies“ Rep. 
A moral perspective of rare beauty and G 
. ag. 
So Intensely Interesting, wo read It at ono sitting, ** 
(Cleveland Farmer. 
ti A "prose poem“ replete with melody and imagery.** 
{Boston Chronicle. 
„Cannot falto Inspire the reader with noble purposes.“ 
Christian Freeman. 
“Will be eagerly sought for and read.“, 
(Water Care Jour. 
"The style is glowing and impassioned,’ 
(Roch. American, 
Its pages leave a very attractive impression. *” 
{Salem Gaz, 
“Will prove a valuable accession to the home circle.” 
CLadies’ Enterorise, 
“Will be read and find many enthusiastic readers, `" 
(Bangor Mercary, 


‘A beautiful creation." [Boston Transcript. 

“ doo! written," 

‘ ore g 4 . Una. 

y very best fiction ave read for years."* 
* (Glen's Fall Republican, 


u Characters in it worthy of lasting fame,’ 
1 tea 1 RER (Hart. Repub, 
Planned and executed In a masterly mauner.““ 
E bad tegent Wate 
“i Unique in character and elegant in atyle."* 
Dens tail ANA : Reais Eve. Post. 
* o enchaln the reader.“ 
e ki (Oneida Sachem, 
“Will not be latd aside until the contents are devoured, ** 
{Hingham Journal, 
Not inferlor to the best of Lamartine's."' 


kof rat A [Ohio Farmer. 
„A work of extraordinary merit `" 
x 5 (Kingston (N. Y.) Journal. 
It will provoke discussion and ellcit admiration, 
{Cleveland Herald, 
„ Contains many traths found in life's experience, `! 
[Boston Freeman, 
"i The story ls a majestic one.“ [Ontario Messenger.“ 


it will be conceded a masterly efort." 
Auburn Ady, 
“The story is boautiful and Winning.“ (Bullalo Exp. 


„We have read it through with unflagging Interest," 
(Portland Eclectic. 
Some of the dashes at real life are capital.“ 
(Philadelphia Mer, 
“Will sustain her well-won reputation." 
(Onelda Herald. 
“The fair author has been eminently successful." 
(Bufalo Republic, 
„A work of uncommon freshness and bower. 
(State of Maine. 
“ The style la very beautiful the pooms exquisite," 
A (N. Y. Express, 
“í She needs only to speak and it Is as good as singing. 


(Empire City."* 
It will be found to conve 


healthy moral." 
(Metropolitan. 
„ Destined to produce a moral and social revolution.” 
CE. Boston Gazette. 
Address S. C. HEWITT, 
15 Franklin street, 
4, Boston, Mass. 
„Single copies sent by mall on recelpt of price. 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, M. D. 


5 ESSOR IN THE FEMALE MEDI- 
La B Philadelphia. Omee 22} 
South Malin st., Providence, R. 1. Office hours from 8 to 
10 4. M., from 12 to 3, and from 6 to 7 r. u. Attends 
Patients in city or country. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


An important work by Adin Ballon: entitled “ Prac- 
TICAL CHRISTIAN SOCIALI. A CONVERUSATIONAL EX- 
POSITION OF HE TRUE System OF IltmMax SOCIETT.'' 
Svo. pp- 655s Price $1.75 per copy: $2.12, sent post 
paid nny where in the United States, within 3000 miles. 

Adress Adin Ballou, Hopedale, (Milford) Mass., who will 
promptly supply all orders sent to him forthe work. ltf 


ForSatesr ELA MARSH, No. 15 Franklin street, 
Boston, a constant supply of the following valuable works, 
at wholesale and rotall, viz. :— 


THE RELIGION OF MANHOOD; or the Age of 
Thought : by Dr. J. H. Robinson. No atonement without 
Tepentance—no repentance without reform—no reform, 
without works. Faper bound, price 50 cents; muslin 
75 cents: postage, 12 cents, 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE; or tho reprodactive 
element in man as a means to his elevation and happiness; 
by Henry C. Wright. The present is the child of the past, 
and the parent of the fature. 75 cents; postage, 12 cents. 


ADIN BALLOU'S NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM, 650 
pages, large octavo. Price $1.75, 


Also forsale, aa above, all the works on Spiritualism, 
Antislavery and the various Reforms; including the Pub- 
lications of Messrs. Fowlers and Wells of New York. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Arx. 
SEMI-WEEKLY, 
WEEKLY, 


Always in Advance. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE COMMENCES ITS 
IVth annual volume with the month eptember 
—commences it with a circulation (115,000) larger than 
was ever before accorded to any general newspaper what- 
ever, This circulation has been gradually and laboriously 
attained by concentrating on THE TRIBUNE the best 
efforts of many editors and correspondents, and by a greater 
liberality of outlay in cach department than was Probably 
ever before risked on any journal. It has been attained, 
not by sailing smoothiy in the current of Opinion before 
the wind and basking in the smiles of majorities, but by 
an earnest, fearless devotion to Truth and Progress as 
above all purtisan exigencies, all temporary interests, all 
momentary iliustons of popalarity and success. Its 
thorough advocacy of Temperance and Liquor Prohibition, 
of Justice to the despised and down-trodden, ami of the 
equal and inalicnable Rights of the Haman Race, frre- 
spective of Sex, or Creed or Color, have from time to time 
repelled many sunshine friends, Whose preiudices or seem- 
ing Interests were thereby contravened, but have comumed 
to form a character which it will endeavor to maintain and 
assign ita position among journals which we feel thatit 
Will be henceforth a success not to impair. 

The leading ideas to which THE TRIBUNE Is devoted, 
may be briefly set forth as follows: I. Farrpom, to do 
whatever is essentially right—not alone for white Ameri- 
cans, or Anglo Saxons, or Caucasians even—not for one 
Race to determine whether they will or will not hold an» 
other Race in abject bondage—but for every Race and 
Nation, and every adult rational human being. This 
Freedom is rightfully absolute In the broad Jomain of 
Opinion and involves the equal and imperative right lo 
Political Franchises; 2. ORDER, or the necessary right 
of the prng indicated majority to interdict in the 
sphere of Action all practices which it deems demoralize 
ing, therefore prejudiciat to the common weal; 3. BEXEFI» 
CENCE, or the wisdom and policy of employing the rè- 
sources and credit of the community to accomplish works 
of general and unquestioned utility to which individual 
means are inadequate, or which, though eminently condu- 
cive to the public good, do not promise to relmburse by 
their direct income the outlay required for thelr construc» 
tion; 4. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, as the corner stone 
of a true and benignant National Policy, counting the nate 
uralization of a new and valuable art or product of the soll 
as more important than the acquisition of a fresh province 
or island, and equally within the legitimate sphere of Na- 
tional concern and National effort; 5. PEACE, as a vital 
condition of true Progress, to be cherished by the most 
anxious, assiduous study to proffer as readily as we aro 
prone to require redress for every wrong, and never to bo 
surrendered except at the call of endangered Liberty. 
Sach are the chief landmarks by which THE TRIBUNE 
directs its course. 

Buta small portion of THE TRIBUNE is allotted to 
What is currently distinguished as light reading; but Re- 
views of New Books of decided Interest, with choice ox- 
tracts illustrating their quality, are freely given. while 
tho great body of our paper is devoted to a lucid and 
careful digest of the News of the Day, with Editorial com- 
ments thercon. We have reliable correspondents in cach 
quarter of the globe, an! in nearly all the principal cities 
of Europe and Amorica, and their letters will ald bur read- 
ors to a clearer understanding of the causes which are now 
gradually converting the Old World into one gigantic arena 
5 cath struggle of rival interests, passions and am- 

ns. 

THE TRIBUNE contains reliable reports of the Markets. 
Our Cattle Market reports alone are worth more than the 
price of the paper to those who are engaged In raising aud 
selling Cattle. 

No paper involving so great an expense as our Weerly 
and Seul- Weekly could be afforded at the price of these 
sheets oxcept in connection witha Daily, nor could our 
Daily be sustained at its price without the ald of our 
Country editions. Large asour circulation ts, It would 
Involve us in ruinous loss but for the receipts for Advertis- 
ing. We belleve that in THE TRIBUNE is realized the 
largest variety and extent ot solld information concernin. 
the events of the day which has been or can be combin 
with extremo cheapness; and in that faith we commend 
it to the favorable regard of ihe reading public, We offer 


no premlums for subseribers. tempt none to take It by gum- 
bling prospects of winning farms or mansions In a lottery 
in which tickets are furnished to its patrons, employ no 
travelling agents to importane people into taking it, and 
Waste none of our room in dunning our subscribers for pay. 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE: 


Single copy, one vr eee e 
Clabs—same price. 
TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 


Single copy, one year... 
Three coples, one yea 
Five copies, one year, 
Ten copies, one 3 penais 
Twenty copies, fo one address , 
And any larger number at the rate of 8 


At the price to the $20 Clubs we cannot direct the paper to 
cach subscriber. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment in 
advance is required in all cases, and the paper Is invaria- 
bly 8 at the expiration of the advance pay- 
men 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions In letters at 
our Teka but the Postmaster at the place where the letter 
is mailed should be made acquainted with its contents and 
keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States or 
Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to re- 
celve The Taiscxe need not walt to be called upon for bis 
subscription. All that is necessary for him to do 18 to 
write a letter in as few words as possible, inclose the 
money and write the name of the subscriber, with the Post 
Office, County and State, and direct the letter to 

GREELEY & MCELRATH, Tribune Office, New York. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 


Persons residing at polnts where mails arrive oftener 
than once a week are requested to examine the Semi- 


Weekly, We regard itas the cheapost paper, all things 
considered, published in the United States. 
TERMS. 
Single copy,one year $3.00 
Two copies, one rea 00 


Five copies, one yeu 


POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE, 


The Postage on the Dally Tribune one year is $1.56 
Do on the Weekly Tribane one year is 25 
Do onthe Semi-Weekly Tribune one year is 52 
Payable quarterly in advance, at the office where the 


paper is received. 
5 GREELEY & McELRATH 
Tribune Office, New Vork. 


Uor Wers No RIS ON aes 


Leaves, Plants, Flowers, Pictures, Patterns for em- 
broldery, Marking Lines Indelibly, and MANivoLD WRIT- 
1x0. This article is absolutely the best portable Inkstand 
in the known world, for a small quantity folded and placed 
in the eat constitates a travelling Inkstand, which 
cannot be broken. No pen is needed, for anv stick, sharp- 
ened to a point, writes eqaaily as well as the best gold 
en in the universe. For gawing itis Indispensable, It 
s, Indeed, the whole art of Drawing and Painting taught 
In ox LESSON. Any leaf, plant or flower can bo trans- 
ferred to the pages ofan album, with a minute and dis- 
tinct resemblance of nature. With equal facility, pic- 
tures and embroidery patterns are taken, and have re- 
ceived the highest euloglums from the fair sex; and, in- 
9 more tasteful present for a lady could not be pro- 
faced, 

This Magic Paper will also mark linen, or other articles, 
so asto remain perfectly indelible, All the washing in 
the world fails to bring it aut. Any CmLD can nse it with 
perfect ease. With this Magic Paper, likewise, OxE or 
FOUR copies of every letter written can be secured with- 
out any additional labor whatever, making it the cheapest 
and most convenient article extant. Itis used to great ad- 
Vantage by reporters of the public press, telographic 
operators, and hosts of others. 

Each Package contains four different Colors—Black, 
Blue, Green and Red, with fall and printed instructions, 
Lor all ta use, and will last sufficiently to obtain Five 
Hundred distinct impressions. 

It is put up in beautifully enamelled colored envelopes, 
with a truthful likeness of the proprietor attached, Each 
and every package warranied, 

Enten per logen, or tive for 81. Singlo 8 
25 cents. ailed to all parts ofthe world, on the recep- 
tion of the above prices. Address, post-paid, L. HU 
BELL, 107 Broadway, New York. 


Opinions of the Press, 


„ HUODDELL'S MAGIO Imrness(on Parer.—We refer our 
readers to the advertisement, in another column, setting 
forth the merits of this food frau ingenious invention. 
The cheapness should indace all to give it a trial.""—Phila- 
delphia Merchant. 

Its unsurpassed for neatness and utility, and should 
meet with the sale It richly deserves,"'—T7'ribune, 

Jost what the public has long desired, and recom: 
mends itself to every Individual of taste and refinement."* 
—Journal and Courier. 20—Im. 


CARPETINGS. 


. P. TENNY & CO., HarmManker SQUARR, have 
now In Store a large assortment of FRESH CAR- 
PETINGS, for Spring Sales, embracing the 15 
of ENGLISH and AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, from 
the lowest to the highest cost goods, in INGRAIN 
THREE PLY, BRUSSELS, VELVET AND WILTON 
CARPETS, FLOOR OI L CLOTHS, COCOA AND CAN- 
TON MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, Ke. 
Purchasers are invited to examine, at 


THE UNA. 


ENGLISH AND OTHER WORKS. 


,OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE ERA, 
F orsent by mail or express, on receipt of price. All lett 
ordering the works, must be Post PAID OR FREE. 

All other works in the market, whether standard or Re- 
form treatises, will be promptly furnished to order, on 
the same terms. Address 8. C. HEWITT, 


15 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 
A General Dictionary of Geography, 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, SATISTICAL, 


DESCRIPTIVE, 


nclading Comprehensive accounts of the Countries, 

1 Cites Er neldel Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 

M 25 Valleys, &c., in the world, In 7 divi- 

alons, the vol, imperial &vo, $2.00 each. Vol. I. now 
rei 


Fe 
In tho compilation of this work the most recent and au- 
thentic sources will be consulted, and particular attention 
will be paid to the trade and resources of the various 
places described, and to the social condition, manners, 
costom#, K., ofthe inhabitants, Great care will also bo 
bestowed on tho Physical Geography of Countries, in the 
various departments of Geology, Hydrography, Climatolo- 
gy Botany, Zoology, Ke, and on the laying down of go- 
BAROKAN positions and relative distances, 

ils Work Will be illustrated Ly above seven hundred 
engravings on wood, printed Inthe text, These Mustra- 
tions will comprixe views of Cities and Towns; of remark- 
able Buildings, Antiquities, Natural Scenery, Costumes, 
plana of Ports and Harbors, and small Maps of River 
mouths, Islands, and Island Groups, Ke. on an enlarged 
scale. Seo full Prospectus, recommendations, and condi- 
tions, in Part First 
We feel qualified to speak unhesitatingly of the great 
superar of the present work to all others of its class. 
—Lelectic Keris, 


THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S 
DRAWING-BOOR; 


A Complete Course of Instruction for the Practical En- 
gineer; comprising Linear Drawing, Projections, Ec- 
centric Curves, the various forma of Gearing, Reciproca- 
ting Machinery, Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, 
Projection of Shadows, Tinting, and Coloring, and Pers- 
pective, on the basis of the works of M. Le Blane and MM. 
Armengand, IMastrated by numerous Engravings on wood 


AND 


Islands, Mounta 


is to teac 


and steel. In 1% parts, Imperial OO cts. 
plan of the work is extre y simple, a 

gréat ability and judgement. its general object 

the method of representing machinery with 

effect Ad truth, to point out the methods by which meir 

most complicated parts can be constructed geometrically 

and finished artistically, and to facilitate the comprehen- 

sion of fgures of all kinds when placed In positions not 
readily described.""—Aechanica’ Magazine. 

THE CABINET-MAKER'S ASSISTANT. 

A SERIES OF NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED 
‘Original Designs for Modern Furniture, with descrip- 
tons and Detalls of Construction, preceded by practical 
obrerv on the Materials ard manufacture of Cabinet 
work, {ructions in Drawing, adapted to the trade. 
In 23 parts, imperial 4to, 62 cts, each. 
The designs are all drawn to scales: and the Descriptive 
Text és illustrated by Dingrams and Details, 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 
RACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; IN WHICH 
the Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farming, in 

All their departments, are eet ade and practically 
treated. By upwards of Fifty of the most eminent Far- 
mere, Land-Agents, and Sclontific Men of the day, Edi- 
ted by Jon C. Mogton, With above One Thousand 
Jilustrations on wood and steel, 2 large vols, , super-royal 
8vo, Vol I, cloth, 89. 

Miustrations, on wood and steel, of Farm Bulldings 
Insects, Plants, cultivated and uncultivated, Agricultural 


Machines, Linplements, and Operations, &., will be given 
wherever they be useful. 

“The now lopedia of Agriculture,’ now in course 
of publication by Mackie & Son, is, in my judgment, by 
far the most important and useful contribution hitherto 
made to the agricultural library. In truth to the farmer, 
it sopersedes the pet ty of (I may say) encamberin 
himself with + As it embraces the entire fel 
of practice a connected with Agricolture, ac 
cording to the latest and best anthoritles t and excludes 
much matter, to be d in cartier treatives, which care- 
fully plucted prac | ox periments, and the application 
‘of scienco In later time ve taught us to reject as founded 
In error. Such bs the impression | have formed after read- 
Ing the whole of the 21 Parts which have been delivered 
to subscribers, so tar as they relate strictly to the Sclence 
and Practice 6! Agriculture. ''— From an article in the 
Agricultural Gazetic of January 21, 1654, by CRARLES 
LaURKNCE, Esq., the Querns, Cirencester. 


ITALY, CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE. 


[ULUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF VIEWS 
from Drawings by Stanfield, R. A., Roberts, R. A., 
Harding, Prout, Leitch, Brockedon, Barnard, ke éc, 
With Descriptions of the Scenes. Preceded by an Essay. 
developing the Recent History and Present Condition of 
Italy and the Italians, by CAMILLO Marat, D. D., former- 
ly Canon of the Cathedral of Penne, and Graduate of the 
Coliere of San Appollinare in Rome. 21 Parts, super- 
royal dto, 810.0. 


| HISTORY OF THE EAR 
NA 


* zOLops uiii WITH, NUMER- 
OUERS PAi of CUVIER, WILSON, L. 
BONAPARTE, CAMPIER, VAILLAXT, LAMAROK, lasson, 
LACRFEDE, AUDUBON. 1 ee tte the Works o! 
è more distinguished British Naturalists. 
tha more Eaton of the History, the original text ja re- 
tained: but extensive Notes are added on all subjects 
respecting which new light has been obtained, or tresh 
facts have been accumalated since Goldsmith wrote. In 
Pictorial Illustration. this Edition claims precedence of 
every other; nearly 2400 Illustrative Figures, on Steel 
and Wood, accompany the Work; and of these, 381 lates. 
containing about 200 Figures, are carefully Colored. 
Complete in 2 vols., royal Svo. cloth extra, $10. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


CONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTA: 
ments, according to the most correct copies of the an 
thorized version. With many thousand Critical. Expla st 
atory, and Practical Notes : Also, References, Reading“, 
Chronological Tables, and Indexes, Illastrated by a sa 
perb series of Engravings, from the old masters, and from 
original designs, by Joux Martix, K. L. Complete in 
3S parts, imperial sto, $37.50, $40, and $50. 7 

it is a noble and beautiful edition of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. No copy has ever been placed before us distinguish- 
ed by so many excellences.'*— London Art Union. 
0 „A splendid and cheap Bible.“ — London Literary 
Jazetto. 

“This fs the most splendid Bible which It has ever been 
onr good fortune to see published.“ — Windsor and Eton 
ZX press. 

One of the most useful, as well as one of the most 
handsome editions of the Bible.“ — Baptist Magazine. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
IRACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCEL- 


Jancous ; with Editorial Parracks and NOTES, and an 
Essay on Buxyan’s GENIUS, Tinks, and COXTKMTO- 
Ranies. By Grone Orten, Editor of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, for the Hanserd Knolly's Society, Ke. With 
numerous Illustrations. #irst Complete Edition. Com- 
plete in 25 parts. 3 vols., super-roynl Svo, cloth, $15.60. 


SEPARATE ISSUES. 


To meet the wants of those who already possess the 
Allegorical Works of Bunyan, the Publishers divide the 
whole Works into two separate issues. 


1. The Exrextwentat, DOCTRINAL. and PRACTICAL 
Works. With ilasirations. 32 parts, 2 vols., super-royal 
Svo, $8.40. 

2. THE ALLEGORICAL, FIGURATIVE, and SrMmonicar 
WORKS, With Numerous illustrations. 18 parts, 1 vol. 


| Ryo. cloth, S. cu. 


“A complete edition of Bunyan's Writings, to which 
nothing Known to be his has been omitted, in which 
Standard texts have only been used, and in which erit- 
ical and historical notices are furnished of every sopa» 
rate work which fell trom the pen of the great Machanter, 
was quite a desiderstum. We cannot but express an carn 
| est hope that this splendid and accurate Editiun of Bon- 
yan’s Works will realize an extensive circulation equal to 
its merits.""—£rangeitcal Magazine. 


ANDERSON.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 
M EMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED SCOTTISH 


Female Characters, cmbraciny the period of the Cov- 
enant and Versecution, By the Rev. James Anderson, 
Numerous Engravings. Cloth, antique, ELSTA; calf extra, 
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by Cano H. Watt, In the Clerk's office of the Dis- 
trict Court of the District of Massachusetts.) 

[Continued.) 

I found the prior better inclined to my re- 
quest than father Alexis had led me to hope. 
There was something in the penetrating look 
which he fastened upon me, as he received 
my thanks, both acrid and satirical, equivalent 
to a gleeful rubbing of his hands. There was 
in his soul a thought that neither father Alexis 
nor myself had suspected. 

1 was immediately excused from a large por- 
tion of my religious exercises, that I might 
consecrate my time to study; and they placed 
my bed in a small cell near that of Alexis, 
that I might rise with him at night to contem- 
plate the stars, 

From this hour I felt a tender friendship for 
Alexis. Daily insight into the inexhaustible 
treasures of his soul increased it. There 
never existed upon earth a heart more tender, 
solicitude more paternal, patience more an- 
gelic. He began to instruct me with a zeal 
and perseverance beyond all gratitude. With 
what anxiety I saw his health fail from day to 
day. With what love I watched him, night 
and day, seeking to read his lightest wish in 
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his languid eye. My presence seemed to bave | I serve my Master as I understand him, and 


restored life to his heart, so long time empty 
of all human affection, and as he would say, 
famishing for love It had excited to 
emulation an intellect weary of solitude, 
and tired of ceaselessly stimulating itself. 
But, in proportion as his soul gained 
vigor and activity, his body grew weaker 
day by day. He seldom slept, his stom- 
ach would digest only liquids, and his 
limbs were paralyzed by turns, for days to- 
gether. He saw his last hour approach with 


serenity, without terror, and without impa- | 


tience. As for me, I saw him perishing in de- 
spair, for he had opened to me an unknown 
world; my heart, greedy for love, floated at 
ease in the life of sentiment, effusion and faith 
which he bad just revealed to me. 

Every thought that had occurred to me at 
first, concerning the possibility of his delirium, 
bad vanished. It seemed to me now that his 
mysterious exaltation was only a flight of 
genius; his obscure language became daily 
more intelligible; and when I did not com- 
prehend him, I attributed it to my own igno- 
rance. I only lived by hoping that I might 
yet understand him fully, 

This felicity, however, was not without its 
checks. A worm gnawed perpetually at the 
heart of my timorous conscience. Father 
Alexis did not seem to me to believe in God, 
according to the Jaws of the Christian church. 
It seemed to me, at times, as if he did not serve 
the same God as myself. We were never at 
open issue on any point, because he avoided 
carefully any connection between our scientific 
studies and the teaching of dogmas. But it 
seemed as if we had mutually pledged our- 
selves—he never to attack, I never to defend 
them. If, by chance, I submitted to him any 
case of conscience or theological ditliculty, he 
refused to expound it, saying,“ This is not my 
affair; you have doctors skilled in these mat- 
ters—go and consult them; as for me, I do 


not embarrass myself in scholastic labyrinths ; | out daring to communicate his. 


ask no ‘director’ what I shall receive or re- 
ject; my conscience is at peace with itself, 
and I am too old to go to school again.” His 
favorite theme was the conflict between the 
flesh and the spirit; and if he never showed 
himself at issue with the creed, he treated 
these matters rather as a philosophical meta- 
physician than as a zealous servitor of the Ro- 
man Catholic church. 

I observed one thing which gave me much 
food for thought. He often had an absent air 
during the hours of instruction; and then he 
would make me attempt experiments whose 
worthlessness I perceived myself, thanks to the 
instruction he had already given me ; but soon 
he would interrupt me in the midst of my 
manipulations, and send me to look in some 
unknown books for elucidations which he 
called precious. I read aloud, as he selected, 
during entire hours, while he walked back and 
forth, raising his eyes to heaven with entha- 
siasm, or slowly passing his hand across his 
forehead, erying out, from time to time, 
“Good! good!” As for me, I soon perceived 
that these were not articles of dry technicality, 
but pages filled with audacious philosophy and 
unknown morality. I read on for a long time, 
hoping that he would check me; but, seeing 
that he allowed me to go on, I began to fear 
for my faith, and shutting the book, I said to 
him, “ My father, are not these heresies that 
we are reading? Are not these pages only 
too attractive, opposed to onr holy faith ?” 
Hearing these words, he paused suddenly in 
his walk, with a discouraged air, took the book 
from my hands, and threw it upon the table, 
saying, “1 know not! I know not! my child; 
I am a creature weak and short-sighted; I 
cannot judge of these things; I read them, 
but without calling them either good or bad. 
I know not! I know not! let us work.” 

And we both resumed our work; I, without 
daring to fathom my own thoughts; he, with- 


That which vexed me most was to hear him 
ceaselessly invoke an all-powerful Spirit that he 
never clearly designated, Ile gave the widest 
extension to this name Spirit. Sometimes he 
made uve of it to indicate God as the Cre tor 
and Inspirer cf all things; and sometimes be 
reduced the proportions of this universal 
essence? to personify a kind of familar, with 
which he might have had, like Socrates, mys- 
terious communion. Ia these moments I was 
seized with such a fright that I dared not 
sleep. I committed myself to my guardian an- 
gel, and I murmured forms of exorcism every 
time that my heavy eyes saw the forms of 
dreamland. My soul sauk so that I was 
tempted to go again and confess to Father 


Hegesippus. If I did not do it, it was because | 


my affection for Alexis remained unchanged, 
and I feared to ruin him by my avowal, 
however great the reserve or the prudence I 
exervised. However, the two things which 
gave me the most disquiet no longer occurred. 
When my master slept with a book in his 
hand, his head bent in the attitude of a man 
who read, at his waking he no longer seemed 


persuaded that he bad read, and he repeated | 


to me no longer the imaginary sentences that 
he pretended were written in this book. Sill 
further, I no longer saw the blank book ap- 
pear in which he read fluently, affecting to 
look back and turn over the leaves as if it bad 
been, in truth, a book. Lattributed these strange 
habits to a passing weakness of his mental 
faculties, a sad phase of his illness, from which 
he had recovered, and of which he had no 
longer any consciousness. So I avoided any 
allusion to it, lest I should grieve him. It bis 
physical being sank, at least his mental seemed 
restored—be thought and he dreamed no 
more. As be took no care of his health, he 
would not follow any system. I had no longer 
any hope of seeing him get well. Ile repelled 
all my cares, saying that the fiat was not to be 
evaded, a-d speaking wi h a Christian resigna- 
tion of fwality, of which he seemed to think 
like a mussulmen. Finally, one day, having 
thrown myself at his feet, aud huving suppli- 
cated him, with tears, to consult a famous pliy- 
sician who was then in the neighborbood, I 
saw him yield 10 my wishes with melancholy 
pleasure. “Thou wilt have it zo!“ he said; 
“and to What om? Whatcan one man do 
for unother ? Stimulate some little his ma- 
terial forces, and detain his animal breath yet 
a few days. Spirit obeys only the will of the 
Spirit, and the Spirit which dwells in me will 
not yield to the word of a physician—of a man 
of fle-h and bone. When the long-wi-sbed-for 
lour shall come, the flame of my being must 
be te- bel into its parent flame, What 
wouldst thou Jo with au old dotard—a body 
without a sul!“ 


Hs consented, nevertheless, to receive the 
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visit of the physician. The latter was aston- 
ished when he came, to see a man still so 
young, (Father Alexis was not more than 
sixiy,) and of a constitution so robust, in a 
condition of such exhavstion. He thought 


| that the labor of the intellect had exhausted 


the frame; and I remember that he quoted a 
proverb, which then fell upon my ear for the 
first time: „My father, the blade ba worn out 
the scabbard.” “The scabbard is a miserable 


| affair at best,” replied my master; “ but is not 


the blade everlasting?” „Mes,“ replied the 
doctor; „ but it may rust when the accustomed 
sheath no longer protects it.“ „What matters 
it, if a broken blade should rust?” resumed 
Father Alexis; “it is already thrown aside. 
The metal must be re-cast before it can work 
anew." 

The physician, seeing that I was the only one 
who felt a sincere interest in Father Alexis, 
took me aside and questioned me minutely as 
to his mode of life. When he knew to what 
excessive labor my master abandoned him- 
self, and the exaltation of the brain to which 
he was subject, he said, as if talking to himself, 
“ Jt is evicent the fire has burned too fiercely. 
There are few resources, but we must 
try to moderate it a little.” He wrote a 
prescription and made me promise to attend 
to it faithfully ; after which he asked permis- 
sion to embrace his patient, the few moments 
he had passed with him having quite won his 
heart. This mark of sympathy touched and 
grieved me profoundly ; this kiss seemed like 
an eternal adieu. The physician intended to 
return to our neighborhood at the close of 
the coming season. 

The remedies that he prescribed had at 
first a wonderful effect. My dear master re- 
gained the use of his limbs; his stomach be- 


| came stronger and he bad many nights of ex- 


cellent sleep. 
joice long, for in proportion as his body prew 
stronger, his spirit became depressed, Mel- 
ancholy was followed by sadness, sadness by 
stupor, and stupor by delirium. Sometimes 
all these phases alternated in one day, and 
all his faculties lost their equilibrium. That 
somnolent condition in 
ptiotully over vain chimeras now returned. 
Again appeared that cursed blank book which 
had vo annoyed me Not only did he read 
in it, but he wrote in it every day imaginary 
characters, with a pen ihat he never dreamed 
of dipping into ink. A profound weariness 
and secret anxiety seemed to undermine the 
springs of his being. He continued to show 


me the saine tenderness, be tried even to con- thought be bad expired 
| 2 . 


tinue my lessons, but he fell asleep in a mo- 
ment, and waking suddenly seized me by 
the arm, saying, “ Thou bast seen him, hast 
thou not? Hast thou seen him ouly 


once? 


But I was not permitted to re- 


which he brooded | 


“Oh my dear master,” I exclaimed, 
“why can I not bring back to you 
this friend who is so dear! His presence 
would soothe your sullerings, vonld 
strengthen your soul.“ But then be 
waked entirely, and said to me, “ Be si- 
lent, reckless one, be silent. Of what speak- 
est thou, miserable being! Dost thou wish 
that he should never return, that I should 
die and never see him again?” 

I dared not add a word; curiosity died 
within me. I could only grieve, and an in- 
definable fear mingled with my sorrow. One 
night, when exhausted by fatigue, I fell asleep 
sooner and sounder than usual, I dreamed. 
I fancied that I saw the beautiful unknown, 
whose absence so deeply grieved my master, 
He approached my bed, and leaning towards 
me, spoke in my ear. 

Sey not that I am here,” he whispered, 
“for this obstinate old man would be furious 
to see me, and I desire to visit him only 
in the hour of bis death.” I begged him to 
go to my master, telling him that he sighed 
for his coming, and that the sorrows of such 
a soul were worthy of pity. I awoke then, 
and sat up in bed, for my mind was struck 
with this dream, and I needed to open my 
eyes and stretch out my arms, to convince 
myself that it was one. ‘Three times this 
young man appeared to me, in all his sweet- 
ness and beauty. His voice lingered on my 
ear like the distant sound of a lyre, and his 
presence shed a perfume like that breathed 
forth by the lily at the dawning of the day. 
Three times I entreated hiw to go to my 
master, and three times I awoke and con- 
vinced myself that it was a dream; but the 
third, I heard the voice of Father Alexis from 
the neighboring cell calling upon me vehe- 
mently, Iran to him, and by the light of a 
taper that burned upon the table, I saw him 
seated on his bed, his eyes shining, his head 
bristling as if he were distracted. “ You have 
seen him!” be said in a sharp, rude tone, 
entirely wanting in natural sweetness. “You 
have seen him, and you have not called 
me. Ile has spoken to you, and you did 
not wake me. Ile has quitted you, and you 
did not send him to me. Miserable being! 
Viper which ! have warmed in my bosom | 
you have taken away my friend, my guest 
has become yours! Viper! you have be- 
trayed me, you have despoiled me! you con- 
demn me to death!” 

He threw himself back upon his pallet, and 
remained unconscicus for some minutes. T 
1 rubbed bis 
icy temples with the spirit he was ac- 
customed to use when he felt himself faint- 
ing. I warmed bis feet wiih my garments, 
his hands with my breath. I could no longer 
perceive his breathing, and his fingers were 


stiffened with a mortal cold. I began to de- 
spair, when he returned to himself, and lift- 
ing himself gently, supported his head upon 


my sboulder:—“ Angel, what dost thou 
near me at this hour ?” said he to me 
with inefable sweetness. “Am I then un- 


usually ill? My poor child! I cause thee 
only suffering and anxiety.” I was not will- 
ing to tell him what had happened, still less 
to ask him to explain the extraordinary rela- 
tion of his vision to mine; I was afraid of rous- 
ing his delirium. He seemed not to have the 
slightest recollection of it, and commanded 
me to return to bed. I obeyed, watching his 
every movement. Soon he seemed to sleep, 
but his respiration was oppressed. His 
breathing rose and fell like the voice of the 
sea. Finally, he became quiet, and I sank 
to sleep, but at the end of afew moments I 
was waked by a powerful voice which was 
not like his own. “ No, thou hast never 
known me, never comprehended me,” said 
this severe voice. “ I have come toward thee 
a hundred times, and thou hast not dared 
to claim me one only. But what can be ex- 


pected from a monk, beside uncertainty, cow- | 


9» 


ardice aud sophistry ? 

But I love thee,” replied the phintive and 
exhausted voice of Alexis; thou knowest it. 
T have implored thee; I bave pursued thee; 
I bave employed all the powers of my being 
to penetrate the sense of thy words; I have 
invoked thee on my knees; I have forsaken 
the faith of the Hebrews; I left the God of 
the Jews and the Gentiles to struggle pain- 
fully upon his bloody cross, without granting 
him a tear, without offering him a prayer.” 

“ And who bas desired thee to do so?” re- 
sumed the voive. “Ignorant monk, pitiless 
philosopher, faithless martyr ! have I ever told 
thee to despise the N zarene ?” 

“No; thou hast never deigned to speak 


} 


clearly thou bast not been willing toenlighten | 


him who would bave walked through a fiery 

furnace for thee. Thou knowest it! thou 

knowest it! IIadst thou but asked it, I would 

have torn off my frock, and bound on the 

sword. I would bave made my voice heard, 
and preached thy gospel in the four qnarters 
of the globe; I would have carried it through 
sword and flame; I would have overthrown 
the governments of the world, and planted thy 
standard everywhere, from the north to the 
south, from dawn to twilight. I had the will, 
I had the power; thou hadst only to say GO 
to put the torch in my hand, and precede me 
like a star. In thy name, I should have bridled 
the ocean ! in thy name, | should have removed 
mountains! Why hast thou not wished it? 
Thou shoulilst have had altars, and I should 
have lived; thou hadst been a God, and I 
would have been thy prophet!” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Unknown, “ thou hadst 


thy share of pride and ambition. Had I en- 
couraged thee, perhaps thou hadst consented 
to be God thyself!” 

O master! despise me not, deride me not. 

I had instincts, but I have crushed them. Thou 
didst blame my rash wishes, my insensate 
audacity, and I have sacrificed to thee all my 
dreams. Thou hast told me that violence 
could not master centuries, that the Spirit 
dwelt not amid the smoke of the battle-field, 
in the tumult of armies. Thou hast told me 
that it was necessary to seek it in the shade, in 
solitude, in self-control. Thou hast told me 
that it was to be found in study, in renuncia- 
tion, in an humble, modest life, in watchings, 
in meditations, in the incessant aspiration of 
the soul. Thou hast taught me to seek it in 
the bowels of the earth, in the dust of libraries, 
in the worms of the sepulchre; and I bave 
sought in all these places, but 1 have not found 
it, and I am going to die in the agony of doubt, 
in the fear of annihilation!” 

“Be silent, cowardly blasphemer!” re- 
sumed that thrilling voice; “it is thy thirst for 
glory which causes thy regrets; it is thy pride 
which urges thee to despair. Proud worm! 
who wilt not creep into thy tomb rill thou hast 
penetrated the secrets of the All Powerful! 
But what matters it to the inexorable Past, or 
to the innumerable beings of the future, 
whether one monk, more or less, shall have 
lived in imposture, and died in ignorance ? 
Will the universal intelligence perish because 
a Franciscan cavils at it? Will the Infinite 
Power be Gethroned because the star-pazer 
from the cloister cannot measure it with his 
compasses, or detect it with his telescopes ?” 

A pitiless laugh resounded through the cell, 
and my master answered it by a bitter sigh. 
I had listened to this dialogue with terrible an- 
guish. Standing near the half-open door, my 
naked feet upon the pavement, holding my 
breath, I tried to see the unknown guest of 
this sad hour; but the light was extinguished, 
and my eyes, disturbed by fear, could not 
pierce the darkness. The agony of my master 
restored my courage. I entered his cell. I 
lighted his lamp with some phosphorus, and 
drew near the bed. There was no one but 
ourselves in the apartment; no noise, no dis- 
o der betrayed the precipitate departure of a 
guest. I mastered my fright to attend to Alexis, 
whose despair went to my soul. Seated upon 
his bolster, his body bent together, as if a 


face in his trembling knees; his teeth chat- 
tered, and torrents of tears rolled down his 
grey beard. I threw myself upon my knees 
near him; I mingled my tears with bis; I lav- 
ished upon hin filial caresses. He abandoned 


| himself for some moments to this sympathetic 


elFusion, and cried out many times, throwing 


himself upon my bosom: © To die, to die de- 
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heavy blow had broken his loins, he hid his | 


modern architects. 


spairing! to die without having lived, and 
without knowing whether I shall live again!“ 

“ My father! my well beloved teacher!” I 
responded; “I know not what desolating 
visions trouble your sleep and mine. I know 
not what phantom has been here to-night, to 
tempt and threaten us; but, whether it was a 
minister of the living God who came to inspire 


| a salutary terror, or an angel of darkness who 


came to condemn us after causing us to doubt 
the goodness of God, let us put an end to these 
terrors by taking sbelter once more in the 
bosom of the church. Exoreise the demons 
who beset you, or conciliate the angels who 
protect, by receiving the sacraments, and per- 
mitting me to say for you the prayers of our 
holy liturgy.” 

Leave me, leave me, my dear Angel,” he 
said, gently repulsing me; “do not bewilder 
me by foolish talk. Leave me alone; disturb 
neither thy sleep nor mine by foolish panic. 
This is alla dream, and I am now entirely 
well; tears bave relisved me; tears are a 
comforting rain after such a storm. Let noth- 
ing that I may say in my sleep astonish thee. 
At the approaches of death, the soul, in its 
effort to break the chains of the flesh, falls into 
strange distresses; but the Spirit sustains and 
comforts it, they say, at the last moment.” 

In the morning I received an order to ap- 
pear before the prior. I went down to his 
room, but was told that he was busy, and I 
must wait in the hall of the chapter, which ad- 
joined it. I entered this hal, and walked 
round it. It was but the second time, I think 
that I had been there, and I had never had 
leisure to observe the architecture, which was 
grand and pure. As to that, I could give it, 
at this moment, but half my thoughts ; I was 
overcome by the excitements of the night, 
troubled in my conscience, and, above all, 
affli_ted by the physical and mental sufferings 
of my dear master. Beside that, the interview 
with the prior disturbed me a little, for I bad 
strangely neglected my relivions duties since I 
bad become the disciple of Alexis, and I re- 
proached myself seriously for it. In turning 
my melancholy eyes around, to divert myself 
from my distress, and to strengthen myself 
against my apprehensions, I was struck with 
the fine disposition of this ancient ball, arched 
with a strength and boldness unknown to 
Pendants attached to the 
walls sustained stone traceries, which crossed 
each other in vaulted arches, and beneath 
each of these pendants was suspended the por- 
trait of a dignitary, or some illustrious member 
of the order. These were fine pictures, richly 
framed, and this long gallery of grave person- 
ages clothed in black bad an aspect both im- 
posing and funereal. The last fine days of 
Autumn were at hand: the sun, entering the 


high casements, threw a flood of paly golu over 
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the austere features of these ancient persons, 
and gave a kind of splendor to the massive 
gilding of the frames, already tarnished by 
weather. A profound silence reigned in the 
courts and gardens without, and the vaulted 
arches sent back to me the echo of my steps. 
All at once I seemed to hear some one behind 
me, and his step was so firm and solemn that I 
thought it was the prior. I turned to salute 
him, but saw no one, and thought myself de- 
ceived. I began again to walk, and I heard 
these steps a second time, and a third, when I 
was absolutely alone in the hall. Then the 
terrors which had before assailed me began 
again. 
await the prior, I tried to overcome my weak- 
ness, and attribute the delusion to the exhausted 
state of my body and soul. To escape from it 
I seated myself upon a bench, face to face with 
the central portrait. It was that of our patron, 
St. Francis, of Assisi. He was painted at the 
moment in which an angel appeared to him, 
and impressed upon his feet and hands the 
glorious signs of the passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I hoped that the contemplation of 
this beautiful picture would drive away the 
visions by which I was beset, when I seemed 
to recognize, in the pale head and sad ecstasy 
of the saint, the features of the unknown being 
whom I had met one morning on the threshold 
of the church. I got up, I sat down again; I 
went up to it and withdrew, and the more I 
looked at it the more I felt convinced that the 
features and expression were the same, only 
the hair of the saint floated in disorder on the 
air, as if bristling with a sacred awe at the ap- 
proach of the angel. The dress consisted of a 
black robe, which left the feet bare. The dis- 
coyery of this resemblance caused me a trans- 
port of joy. I had a moment's pride in thinking 
that our patron saint had appeared to me, and 
that his spirit watched over me, At the same 
time, I thought that Father Alexis was in the 
narrow path, and that he was all-but a saint 
himself, since the blessed were in communion 
with him, and aided him, sometimes with salu- 
tary reproaches, yet often, doubtless, by tender 
encouragement. I went forward to kneel be- 
fore this sacred image, but some one followed 
me, step by step. I turned, but saw no one. At 
the same moment my eye rested upon the pic- 
ture which hung opposite to that of St. 
Francis; and what was my surprise to find 
the same features, with a sweet and grave ex- 
pression, and the beautiful floating hair that 
had appeared to me. He wore exactly the 
same dress, the mantle, the belt, and the 
bootees. His large blue eyes,a little sunk 
under the regular arch of his eyebrows, were 
gently lowered, with a thoughtful and piercing 
look. The painting was so beautiful that, it 
scemed to me, it must have been executed by 


I thought of flying, but, obliged to | 


the same pencil as that of Father Francis, and | said he, more easy than to die well. 


the person was so beautiful himself that all my 
distrust gave place to the great joy of seeing 
him again, whomsoever he might be. He was 
represented with a book in his hand, and many 
books were scattered at his feet. He seemed 
to tread upon the latter with indifference and 
scorn, while he lifted the other in his band, 
and seemed to say, what was written on the 
co¥ner of this book: Hie est veritas.” 

As I gazed upon him with delight, saying 
to myself that he must be a venerable person, 
since bis portrait decorated this hall, 


saint whom he so much resembled, the door 
opened, and the father treasurer, who was a 
little of a gossip, came to talk with me, while 
I waited for the prior. 

“ You appear charmed at the sight of these 
pictures,” said he; “our Saint Francis is a 
superb piece, let me assure you. Some ama- 
teurs have called it a Van Dyk, but Van Dyk 
was dead when that canvas was painted. It 
is the work of one of his pupils who admirably 
preserved his manner. We cannot be deceiv- 
ed about the dates, for when Peter Hebronius 
came here, towards the year 1690, Van Dyk 
was no more, and as you must have remarked, 
it was the head of Peter Hebronius, then 
about thirty years old, which bas served the 
painter as a model for the saint.” 

“ And who, pray, was Peter Hebronius?” 


| demanded I. 


“Ah!” replied the monk, pointing to the 
portrait of my unknown friend. It was 
he whom we know here under the name of 


and | 
| since he must be by descent a relative of the 


the Abbot Spiridion, the venerable founder | 


of our community. He was, as you see, 
one of the finest men of his time, and the 
painter could not find amore noble head for 
his saint.” 

And he is dead?“ 
ing of what I said. 

„Towards the year 1698,” resumed the 
treasurer, “more than a century since. You 
see that the painter has represented him 
holding in one hand a book, and crushing 
a pile of them beneath his feet. That 


I cried, without think- 


| which he holds is the fourth tract of Bos- 


suet, against the Protestants; the others are the 
execrable books of Luther and his pupils. 
This alludes to the conversion of Peter He- 
bronius, and commemorates his adoption of 
the true faith which he served with reputation 
afterwards, embracing a religious life and 
dedicating his estates to the building of this holy 
house.” 

“I have heard it said,” I resumed, “that 
the holy founder was a man of great merit, 
who lived and died in the odor of 
sanctity!” 

The treasurer smiled a little as he gently 
inclined his head. It is easy to live well,” 


It is 


| 


| dared to whisper what might be his lot in the 


| the prior. 


| and left us together. 


not good to pursue science too far in a clois- 
ter. The soul is exalted—pride makes the 
best heads swim; and ennui makes us weary 
of believing always in the same truths. We 
wish to discover new ones, and are misled. 
The devil profits by all that, and offers us, 
under the form of a beautiful philosophy ora 
celestial inspiration, monstrous errors, very 
difficult to abjure when the hour of final 
account arrives. I have heard it whispered 
by well informed people, that the Abbot Spiri- 
dion, towards the end of his days, although 
leading an austere and holy life, having read 
many bad books, under the pretext of refut- 
ing them at his leisure, bad allowed himself 
to be infected, little by little, and in spite of 
himself, by the poison of error. He preserved 
always the exterior of a good monk, but it ap- 
peared that secretly he had fallen into more 
monstrous heresies than those of his youth. 
The abominable books of Spinoza, and the 
infernal doctrines of the philosophers of his 
school, had rendered him a pantheist, that is, 
an atheist. My dear son! may the love of 
science, which is at best but a vain curiosity, 
never drag you over such a precipice. It is 
said that in his last years Hebronius wrote 
abominations without number. Happily, he 
repented on his death-bed,and burned them 
with his own hand, that they might not infect 
other faithful souls. He died in peace with 
God to all appearance, but those who had 
known only his exterior life, and who looked 
upon him as a saint, were astonished that no 
miracles were worked at his tomb. Those up- 
right souls, who knew him better, have not 


other world. Some even thought that he had 
given himself up to magic, and that the devil 
stood near him when he expired. But these 
are things that we can never know, and of 
which it is imprudent, dangerous, perhaps, to 
speak. Peace then to his memory! His 
portrait has remained here to indicate that 
God may easily have pardoned him all, on ac- 
count of his great charities and his having 
founded this monastery.” 

We were interrupted by the arrival of 
The treasurer bent himself to 
the earth, crossed his arms upon his breast 


Then the prior, measuring me from head to 
foot, and speaking drily, asked an account of 
the long watchesof Father Alexis, and of the 
noise of voices that was heard every night 
from his cell. I tried to explain these facts 
by the state of his health; but the prior told 
me, that a person worthy of credit, going be- 
fore day to wind up the church clock, bad 
heard in our cells a great noise, threats, cries, 
and imprecations. 

„ hope,” added the prior, “that you will 
reply to me with simple sincerity. There is 


pardon for all sins, when the guilty one con- 
fesses and repents ; but if you do not clear up 
my doubts in a satisfactory manner, the severest 
punishments shall compel you.” 

„My reverend father,” I replied, “I know 
not what su:picions may rest upon me, under 
such circumstances. It is true that Father 
Alexis has talked aloud all night and witha 
good deal of vehemence, for he was delirious. 
As for me, I wept, so much did his suffering 
distress me; and whenever he returned to 
himself, he murmured fervent prayers to God. 
I united my voice and my heart to his.“ 

This explanation is not wanting in abili- 
ty,” said the prior in a scornful tone, “ but 
how will you explain the great light which 
suddenly flashed through your cells and the 
entire dome, which rose in flame from the 
summit, and spread itself through the air, dif- 
fusing a horrible odor of sulphur ?” 

“TJ did not know, most reverend father,” I 
returned, “ that there was any harm in making 
use of phosphorus and sulphur to light a lamp, 
any more than in watching with a sick man 
through the night, and praying beside his bed. 
Itis possible that I may have used this compo- 
sition imprudently, or that in my haste 1 may 


have left open the flask, from which a dis- | 


agreeable odor may have spread through the 
house; but I dare to affirm that this odor is 
not injurious, and that in no case could the 
phosphorus have caused a fire. I supplicate 
your reverence to pardon me if I have been 


guilty of an error, and to impute the fault to | 


me alene.” 


The prior fixed upon me asearching look, 
as if he wished to see how far my impudence 
would go, then raising his eyes to heaven in a 
transport of indignation, he went out without 
uttering a word. 

Alone, and overcome with fear, not for my- 
self, but because I saw the tempest gathering 
about the head of Alexis, I looked involuntarily 
toward the portrait of Hebronius, and Ijoined 
my hands carried away by an irresistible im- 
pulse of trusting hope. The sun struck at 
this moment upon the face of our founder— 
and I seemed to see his head and hands de- 
tach themselves, finally his whole body lift it- 
self out of the canvas and bend forward. 


The movement made his hair wave ;—his eyes | 


kindled, and fastened upon me an animated 
glance. Then I was seized with a violent 
palpitation, my blood tingled in my ears, my 
sight swam, my courage failed, and I turned 
hastily away. 

I withdrew, sad and anxious. Whether 
hatred and calumny had exaggerated the inci- 
dents which were still problematical to me, 
whether I as well as Alexis was subjected to 
the visits of malign spirits, or whether there 
had passed before the eyes of an honest wit- 
ness, anything of which I was not conscious, 
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I was certain that my unfortunate master was 
about to be overwhelmed with persecution, and 
that his last moments, already so disturbed, 
would be shortened by agitation. I should 
have desired to conceal from him what had 
passed, but the only chance of avoiding the 
bitter cup that they were preparing, was to 
induce him to reconcile himself once more to 
the Spirit of the Church. 

He listened to my recital and supplications 
with indifference, and when I had finished he 
said, “Rest in peace, the Spirit is with us, 
and the flesh cannot harm us. The Spirit is 
harsh, severe, irritated, but he is on our side. 
Even if we should be delivered up to punish- 
ment, if they should plunge thy delicate 
form, and my shattered, agonized frame, into 
the humid darkness of their prisons, the Spirit 
would find us in the bowels of the earth, as 
it now descends upon us in the golden rays of 
the sun. Tear not, my son; where the Spirit 
is, there is light and warmth and life.” 

I wished to speak to him again. He gently 
signed to me not to trouble him, and seating 
himself in his arm chair, fell into meditation, 
during which his bald forehead and his down- 
cast eyes offered an image of the most au ust 
serenity. There dwelt in him an unknown 
virtue, which overcame all my repugnance, 
and conquered all my fears. I loved him 
better than ever son has loved his father. His 
miseries were mine. Had he been condemned» 
notwithstanding my desire to please God, 
I would willingly have shared his damnation 
Until then, I had been devoured by seruples; 
but now the consciousness of his danger gave 
so much depth to my tenderness, that I no 
longer felt any uncertainty. My choice was 
made between the voice of conscience and 
the cry of his anguish; my anxiety took a 
form entirely human, I admit :—“ If he cannot 
be saved in the next life,” I said to myself, 
“let him peaceably enjoy this, and if I must 


be punished for desiring it, the will of God be | 


done.” 
(To be continued.) 


NATURE AT PRAYER. 


Nothing seeais to us, within the whole range 
of human language, to go beyond the follow- 
ing personification of Nature, by Currer 
Bett. It is from the second volume of 
% Shirley :” 

The gray church, and grayer tombs, look 
divine with this crimson gleam on them. Na- 
ture is now at her evening prayers; she is 
kneeling before those red hills. I see her 
prostrate on the great steps of her altar, pray- 
ing for a fair night for mariners at sea, for 
travellers in deserts, for lambs in moors, and 
unfledged birds in woods. . . . Isaw—I 
now see—a woman-Titan; her robe of blue 
air spreads to the outskirts of the heath, 


where yonder flock is grazing ; a veil, white 
as an avalanche, sweeps from her head to her 
feet, and arabesques of lightning flame on its 
borders. Under her breast I see her zone, 
purple like that horizon: through its blush 
shines the star of evening. Her steady eyes 
I cannot picture—they are clear, they are 
deep as lakes, they are lifted and full of wor- 
ship, they tremble with the softness of love 
and the lustre of prayer. Her forehead has 
the expanse of a cloud, and is paler than the 
early moon, risen long before dark gathers, 
she reclines her bosom on the ridge of Stil- 
bro’ Moor, her mighty hands are joined be- 
neath it. So, kneeling, face to face she speaks 
with God.” 


CORRECTION. 


In the article on Marriage in the July number 
of the Una, at the top of the second column, 
instead of “ distinction of Love” please make 
the sentence read as follows: “ As a first truth 
we must discard wholly the idea that the dis- 
tinction of Sex is confined to physical organ- 
ization,” &c. 

For the Una. 
MAN AND WOMAN. 


MARRIAGE. 


In a previous article we have spoken of 
Man and Woman as mediums to each other of 
related life from God, and of Marriage as the 
completion of Humanity, made in God’s 
image of Thought and Love, into which he 
can enter as into a temple and fill with his 
conscious communion and joy. Every true 
love has its“ Thus saith the Lord,” and the 
consciousness of inspiration and power which 
crowns it in the heart of the humblest, as well 
as the proudest, is one of the chief sources of 
new and higher life in Society. Here is the 
sanction, in God's own benediction, of true 
marriage—the union of the man and woman, 
who by essential relation are fitted to form to- 
gether a type of Humanity, and who are 
united to each other by the absolute authority 
of a divine Love. 

But this spiritual consecration of Marriage 
does not complete the whole of human re- 
lation. Human nature rises from the physical 
to the spiritual in plane above plane of blos- 
soming life. On all these slopes and terraces 
the flowers of Love are to be found. Man 
exists in the spiritual, and finds there the 
foundation and law of communion, the spring 
from which life flows down through all inferior 
planes, giving them their form, and binding 
them together in a perfect system of corre- 
spondence. He dwells also in his brain and 
body,—in the plane of human organization, 
of finite intellect and morals, of social relations, 
of Providence — God's life animating human 
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Society, determining its best lws of relation 
for to-day, leading it on to seek continually 
higher forms for the morrow, and at length to 
realize in outward conditions the absolute ideal 
of the spirit. He stands finally on the Earth, 
in the pbysical plane of outward communion, 
of contact with Nature. Human life is cast in 
this triple mould, and every full experience 
vibrates harmoniously in these three planes, 
spiritual, social, physical. 

Human Marriage, into which God enters, 
and which he makes sacred, not only by his com- 
munion of peace and joy, but by his mediation 
in the parentage of the future race — Human 
Mariage only becomes beautiful and true when 
it finds a full harmony in all these planes, and 
when the supremacy of the bigher and the 
proportion of all is duly preserved, The full 
and true Marriage thus receives its inspiration 
and sanction in the spiritual, flows down 
through the most exquisite forms and methods 
of Society and Providence, and passes into the 
communion and embrace of the outward life, 
makiog the Earth a garden of flowers, waken- 
ing the whole symphony of the being. 

Any derangement, any incompleteness in 
this series tends always to wreck life on its 
lowest plane. Even the spiritual love, un- 
naturalized in the Social, Providential planes 
sometimes runs wild into insanity, sometimes 
falls sheer, without the guide of form and 
method, into simple physical instinct and rela- 
tion. Here is the best apology which can be 
found for the contempt with which the words 
“ spiritual love,” are treated by the supporters 
of marriage wstitulions which are themselves 
devoid of spiritual sanction. Spiritual love 
however sometimes lives a suppressed life, is 
never born into time, but treasures up its 
divine spark for the future. But here it does 
not seek to pass into Human Marriage, It is 
love postponed, the evasion, not the solution of 
the imperative problem of human society to- 
day, which is the determination of the bighest 
Lite of Love for Man. The formal marriage, 
the prescribed Love of the social plane, without 
the spiritual foundation, proves to be the 
merest mechanism, or mockery of life, which 
gravitates unerringly to the physical, and there 
finds only the untransfigured outward relation. 
Still lower down the physical love, uninspired 
by the Spiritual and Provideutial, is only 
animal, not human. 

How, then, stands Love in Society to-day ? 
What is its actual law, what its providential 
law of the present and near future ? 
$ The essential characteristic of 1he marriage 
institution in our existing civilization, is the 
prescription of a permanent Form, maintained 
by Force without reference to the existence or 
continuance of Love, ‘Lhe spirit is delivered 
over, wiih its wings tied, into the keeping of 
the conventional and physical. Whatever 


1 
| 


ideal of perpetual love may have presided | tion; that it is the riaht aud duty of society to 


over the origin of this institution, the present 
form of Marriage is the permanent, enforced, 
outward union of man and woman, without 
reference to Love. Happy is it, and one of 
Gou’s not unfrequent micacles, when the con- 
ventional and physical in this outward union, 
harmonize with the perennial Love of the 
spirit, and a true marriage grows up in 
accord with social life around. But our socie- 
ty ensures, by its other conditions, that parties 
entering upon mariiage shall be, for the most 
part, essentially ignorant of each other, and 
often even of the nature of true Jove, and that 
they shall unite on the chance either of absolute 
adaptatian to each oth r, or else of the com- 
pulsory association of unlike- elements, the 
mingling for a lifetime of what cannot blend 
purely together, 

Marriage, us the Episcopal service has it, is 
an honorable estate,” and multitudes, enter- 
ing it without the highest love, sink down 
contentedly under this sanction of Society into 
the only accord which is possible, that of the 
physical life. This is the essential gravitation 
of the arbitrary social marriage, unchastened 
by inward truth, But life does not always 
thus subside without struggle to its lowest 
level. In multitudes of marriages, spiritually 
unconsecrated, one of the parties at length 
attains to some bigher perception of the truth 
of relation, and refuses to give manhood or 
womanhood for aught but Love. Society 
recognizes no such law of limitation in its 
outward marriage, and crushes back the 
struggling life of the spint. Nor does it stop 
here. Society gives legal rights, and the 
woman, who would be pure, bas no refuge until 
death for the sanctity of her selfhood. Again, 
love is God's gift. An ignorant or mistaken 
marriage is often the means of a deeper ex- 
perience, and the tragedy comes of the con- 
scious life and summons of the spirit arrayed 
in opposition to the prescription of Society. 

What are the necessary issues of such a 
form of marriage? The throbbing heart 
of unrest in man and woman underneath our 
soviety to-day, threatening to overthrow all 
its institutions,—the anguish of true love the 
despair and fall of the noble and pure,—the 
terrible reactions against the stereotyped form 
of Love,—falsenes~, license, betray al. — and 
not least among evils, the children of society, 
not born of love, not beautifully organized, 
but the chance and unwelcome issue of indif- 
ference or aniwal relation. 

What does our Civilization answer to this 
impeachment of its Marriage institution? It 
tells us first, perhaps, in the interest of Com- 
merce, that Marriage is a social contract, and 
therefore obligatory. It tells us, next, in the 
interest of Providence, that mankind are or 
have been fitted for no higher form of rela- 


protect woman from force and frand, to be the 
guardian of childhood, avd to suppress law- 
lessness in love: and that this can only be ef- 
fected by the arbitrary forms it employs; also 
that these forms in the past received the pro- 
vidential sanction of Christ. It tells us finally, 
that its universal principle of organization is 
the balancing of selfish interests against each 
other, and the establishment of order by force, 
—that love made subject to an external law 
of force is a necessary part of its system. 

The principle of selfish accumulation or 
Commerce, is the presiding element of our 
civilization, and its highest sanction is a bar- 
gain. Hence the “ mar:iage contract,” the 
promise of immortal spirits to love and give 
themselves in love, without regard to God's 
inspiration in the future, or their own unfold- 
ing destinies, is sometimes made the basis of 
this relation: — Love cannot be given for gold 
out of marriage without shame, but men and 
women sell themselves daily by contract of 
marriage without reproach. Society even 
goes beyond its own traiitiovs here. There 
is a law of insolvency for all other contracts» 
bat the bankrupt in love must continue body 
and soul in his prison till death. 

Society is the natural guardian of its chil- 
dren. How does it fulfil its trust now in sup- 
plying the conditions for their harmonious 
organization, and the love which should sur- 
round their early years? The foundling 
hospitals of Europe show finer organizations 
than the average of those born in loveless 
marriage under fur better external conditions, 
and without the ban of Society. Can any 
form of marriage mock childhood more utter- 
ly with the name of social providence than 
that which exits in loveless, isolated homes? 
Woman needs protection from force and fiaud. 
Does she find it when duped into an indisso- 
luble, outward union, and held there by furce 
hopelessly, her love ruthlessly subjected to 
another in the name of Christianity and Civili- 
zation, or when a victim to the reactions from 
marriage which destroy the peace of life in 
society every where ? 

But the Providence of the past bas ordained 
arbitrary institutions of Love. How is this 
related to the Providence of the present? 
Polygamy was at one time providential, the 
best possible furm of the relation, if society 
accepts the truth of the Jewish dispensation. 
And so the limitation of divorce to a single 
cause gives the sanction of Christ to a form of 
Marriage in his day not less arbitrary than that 
existing in our own time. But almost all 
Christian communities, in proportion to their 
enlightenment, bave considered this precept of 
Cbrist as transient in its application; and the 
ex usien of the grounds of divorce in mar- 
riages, proved to be false and injurious, is one 
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of the most marked of the humane tendencies 
of our time, expressed in the legislation of 
Christendom. The fluency of Providential 
forms in accordance with the progress of the 
race, is thus the lesson taught by the past bis- 
tory of Marriage. r 

But Society says that its present marriage 
relation is an essential part of its system of 
organized selfishness, controlled by force. 
Here is the real complication of the subject. 
The characteristic of the present social system 
is selfish force, and while this continues, von an 
must always be the victim. Man, the ruder 
nature, must prescribe the forms of life, ard 
woman's inspiration and purity will bave little 
scope, even in her own central relation of love: 
Arbitrary, unloving forms, not free fiom in- 
justice to woman, must govern Marriage. 

But, on the other hand, the power of Love 
Woman's central power, is the only agent in 
Society capable of overcoming its organized 
selfishness and force. It is tbrough the rela- 
tions of Love that an inspiration comes to 
Society, that a chord is touched, strong enough 
to antagonize the sordid interests which bind 
men to existing arbitrary institutions. True 
relations between Man and Woman, a true 
recognition of Marriage, is the first step in 
the Woman's Movement, for her position is 
determined by the form of acceptance of Love 
by society, and this issue becomes also the 
lever of social reform. It is where the institu- 
tions of force are applied to the relations of 
Love, that the irreconcilable social conflict 
begins, and also that woman's place in human 
history is lost. Here is the starting point of 
social regeneration. The inspiration of Love 

Nis ever active, and Providence pleads with 
mankind to-day to be true to this relation and 
to give to woman’s voice and woman's Life a 
place in the world, 

We have thus endeavored to open the 
problem of Marriage. We will endeavor now 
in a few words to trace the ideal of the true 
relations of Love, which Providence inspires 
in our own time. True Marriage should be 
recognized by society as proceeding from a 
higher source than itself, and be reverenced 
accordingly. It should be held too sacred to 
be lightly entered into, and greater security 
than exists against false relations should be 
obtained by social means. In its forms, Society 

should take cognizance of Marriage, without 

the coarseness of our present publication and 
outward celebration, The termination of 

Marriage by its inward failure should always be 

the occasion of social regret. But no love 
found to be false, proved conclusively to be 
unsanctioned in the highest, should be allowed 
by society, from reverence to its own ideal, to 
retain the forms of Marriage. The parties so 


separated should be recognized as equally, 
perhaps more open, to God's inspiration of 
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Love than before, and as equally capable of 
aspiring to a true Marriage. 

The relation of parentage should never be 
allowed, as now, to falsity its divine origin of 
Love, to reverse the lawsof pure association, and 
deny the authoritative summons of the spirit. 
To embody such an ideal would require the 
social conduions of pecuniary independence 
for woman, of a true social guardianship over 


childhood, supplying the atmosphere of love, | 


where parentage fuils in its first sanction, and 
where the home of a false Marriage becomes 
only a mockery to both parent and child, — 
conditions too of knowledge and friendly in- 
tercourse before marriage, which should pre- 
vent the catastrophe of discovered falsehood 
after lives had miogled; and, finally, of a 
beautiful sphere of friendship, surrounding 
true marriage, and supplying its complement 
of sympathy in the universal plane. We are 
thus brought again to the connection of Mar- 
riage with Social Reform. 

We have spoken incidentally of Woman's 
interest in Marriage, We may perhaps here- 
afier consider the relation of this question to 
the Woman’s Movement. 


THE EARTIIS RING. 


The Boston Correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, states that the Rev. George 
Jones, chaplain in the expedition to Japan, 
formerly a clerzyman in Annapolis, Md., by 
a series of observations carefully made morn- 
ing and evening for two or three years in all 
the latitudes traversed by him, has come to 
the conclusion, supported by a chain of ap- 
parently irresistible reasoning, that the zodia- 
cal light is a ring around the earth inside the 
moon's orbit, and probably in the same plane 
with it. It is believed to be similar to tbe 
ring or series of rings about Saturn, though 
not so dense as that. Respecting this point, 
however, and also its breadth and thickness and 
exact distance from the earth, it is stated that 
it is not possible at present to form a reliable 
opinion. 


FEMALE Lawyers.—Mrs. E. Oakes Smith 
says: 

„Emma C. Coe, I am told, has already en- 
tered into practice at Philadelphia, Pa., Eliza- 
beth Young is doing the same at Lowell, Mass., 
and now I have a letter before me froma 
young lady at Mansfield, Mass., who has chosen 
a like career. This young girl—grave, self- 
poised, handsome, and intelligent—cannot fail 
to move in a sphere honorable alike to herself 
and useful to others.“ 


...... The poor fellow “who couldn't 
hold his own,” bas got himself into a worse 
difficulty by trying to hold another's. 


NIGHT., 
vL 


Within my Hf another life rans deep, 

To whi-b. at blued seasons, open wide, 

Silent, mysterious portals, There resido 

These shapes, that cautiously about me creep, 

This iron mask of lite, and death, and sleep,— 
Familiar as the day and open-eyed, 

Aud there broods endless calm. And though it glide 
Orttines beyond my sight, and though T keep 

Its voice no more, I know the current flows 

Palsing to far-off harmonics, and light 

With most unearthly heavens: the world but throws 
A serming spoll thereon, as Winter, bright, 

Pale fyudatory of the Arciic Night, 

Swathes with white silence all those murmurous boughs. 


VII. 


Yet are there sunbeams though the kingly sun 
Reveal not bir full eye: yet fowers, to bear 
Mute witness of the Heart that keeps the year 
Through all its wintry chill. And I have won, 
Where was no face nor voice, a glance, a tone, 
A spirit, call it, that all shapes doth wear, 

And briogs me knowleds which T scarcely dare 
Cali mine. Now, out of grief, it eings; anon, 
It calls me in anot er's dved or word, 
Capricious is the «prite,—and now will herd 
With common things—now wiog me wind-warm cheer 
From far-off times and climates happier: 

Avd when from distant fields I call the bird, 

A quiet chirp prociaums It nested bere. 


VIII. 


I know this spirit bridges unknown space 

And half-forgotten centuri-s, that I 

May know I am of royal family, 

Aud live to my high birth. The marble face 

OF Destiny grows fluent, as I trace 

These arteries of broad being. I can wait 

More sears than earth allots me, fur my state 

Is not of Time. Nor binds me any place, 

Since on and on the mazy current tends, 

That takes my little thread, a bieath might sever, 
To mingle it with universal ends; 

And though T fail and fall, yet am 1 still 

Most strong, for every high though balked endeavor, 
God intertwines with his Eterual Will. 


— 
Ix. 


Alas! ond yesternight I woke in terror, 
Crying, Great God, what awful s)adows press 
Around us from this d eary nothingness 
Ot Duth, and Life's old careroed glooms of error! 
Are we immortal, Father? n'e wo dearer 
To thee than common dust? “ Thou art but one, 
Of this dense throng, through time still bast'ning on; 
Thy blood with toeics is warm,” my good familiar 
Said softly unto me, how canst thou slake 
Thy thirst, when their lips parch, or rightly Feo 

Vith twilight misting round thee? Dearest, wake! 
Thy br. thren ar not saved except in thre ; 
Nor thou, save in their health, their joy, thelr sight, 
Hast auy lasting peace or heavenly light.” 


O mankind's God! most silent and most lowly, 
Ts wisdom’s entrance to our hearts;—with lees 
Of conscious power than erlf-forgetfuluess 

And an enduring patience! Though mu-t slowly 
Thou win’st us by such lovely patha to know thee, 
And the immortal life thut from thre flows, 

Bu: if thy mild lure f: 1, come untold woes, 
Doubt pain, and learning’s poor, convicted folly, 
To make self bitter, and compel us forth. 

We lire not in a part: our prophoches 

Are infant wailing, wailing of the earth! 

Oaly the ocean matches the broad skies !~ 

Ooty che ſaflait of love and ruth 

Receives the living infinite of truth. 


Che Una. 


>| 
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Crawrorp Norcu, Aug. 16th. 


With one half that make up our world, we, 
too, are abroad—seeking strength and vigor 
from the mountain air; but, dear friends, we 
have no intention of detailing the unimportant 
events of our journey hitherward, nor shall we 
attempt to describe these majestic mountains, 
the narrow passes, the frowning masses of 
rocks, the deep ravines and gorges, the fan- 
tastic cascades, and the mocking echoes, that 
fill the soul with silent awe, with reverence, 
and lofty aspiration. They must be seen to 
be comprehended. Our poor powers of de- 
scription would utterly fail of conveying any 
just idea either of our feelings or of the 
mighty grandeur of the handiwork of the In- 
finite Creator. 

Amid such scenes as these it seemed that 
creeds and dogmas should be swept away, and 
that the truth of the soul should assert itself 
as above all; in delusion this conviction, we 
might have gone hence believing that it was 
only amid the strife and din of crowded city 
life that it became false to its higher instincts, 


if the bright fire in the drawing-room had not 


tempted us to sit for an hour and listen to the 
conversation of the ladies assembled there. 
Some of them were embroidering, as they said, 
to kill time; others held their hands in listless 


idleness ; here and there one read in an old | 
newspaper. Stories were told of frightful ac- | 


cidents, narrow escapes, early deaths, &e., &e., 
until one more alive read a brief notice of the 
commutation of Mrs. Robinson, who but a 
month previous had been sentenced “to be 
hung by the neck till dead,” a sentence cruel 
enough to chill the soul with horror when pro- 


nounced on any human being, but which, in | 


this instance, has stirred to action thousands, 
and compelled them to feel the barbarism of 
the age in which they live as they had never 
done previously. But what said these women ? 
One voice: — O! I am glad, so glad.” 
“Why? Tam not; the sentence was just ; 
she was clearly proved to be a murderess, and 
ought to be hung.” 
So I think,” said a third. 
First speaker: — Oh! but to think of a 
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woman’s being hung; it’s terrible, and I do not 
believe it’s right to hang any one.” 
“The Bible teaches that whoso sheddeth 


man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; | 


and, for my part, I do not wish to set that 
aside.” 

„Well,“ replied the first speaker, “if that 
doctrine is carried out, I do not see but mur- 


der will have to go on through all time, for the | 


hangman is a murderer.” 

“Tam astonished to hear any one talk in 
that way of an officer of justice; the hangman 
is but the instrument of the law,“ replied the 
second. 

“ Yes, but an instrument, in all countries, that 
is hated and despised,” we replied ; “and can 
you, my dear madam, reconcile it to your con- 
science to have a human being placed in a 
position from which all that is high and pure 
in the soul revolts? ‘The last command of our 
blessed Lord was, ‘ Love ye one another.’ Is 
there any love in a justice untempered with 
mercy ? Was there any justice in the terri- 
ble sentence that ordered that slender neck to 
be twisted with a coarse cord and by rough 
hands ?” 

“Perhaps it was not a very merciful sen- 
tence, but there was evidence enough of her 
guilt, and there was, therefore, no injustice 
in it.” 

“Tt is true there was evidence of guilt, but, 
to me, this does not prove it just. She was 
not tried by her peers. Her jailer was a man; 
her counsel a man; she was guarded to the 


court-room by men; tried and convicted by | 


them, under laws made solely by them, in 
which no woman’s voice was ever heard, and 
which no true womanly heart can ever ac- 
cept. For these reasons the sentence was un- 
just, cruel, and oppressive to all womanhood.” 
= “I had not thought of it in that light at all,” 
replied the lady; “still I don’t think she 
should go at large; she should be punished. 
Society must be protected.” 

“ Society is ready to punish its criminals. 
It goads them to violations of its laws, and then 
punishes them remorselessly. It compels wo- 
man to a false life, and then tramples upon 
her, crushes out all hope, all aspiration, all 
faith in God and humanity.” 

“ But these laws protect us who abide by 
them.” 


“Tthink there you mistake; they simply 


mock us. We want no laws to keep us in re- | 


membrance of what is written in words of liv- 
ing light on our inner being, and passes to the 
outward, preserving us more pure and spotless 
than all walls, all bayonets, all guards with 
which we can be surrounded.” 

Tbe conversation ceased, one by one the 
opposers dropped away to chat of other things, 
and we went to our room to gaze again upon 
the eternal hills, whose tops were bathed in a 


flood of golden sunlight, while the valleys and 
deep ravines still lay in twilight gloom, fit em- 
blem of the human family ; here and there one 
lifts up his head towards the Infinite, and re- 
ceives from him glorious truths, while the rest 
of earth’s sons are in their swaddling clothes, 
The conversation recorded brought to re- 
| membrance a scene in New York, two years 
ago, when Rev. Antoinette Brown attempted 
to speak in the World’s Temperance Conven- 
tion, and crowds cried out, “ Shame! shame!” 
on the woman for her indelicacy. Would 
these priests and people cry “ Shame! shame!” 
at the exposure of this poor woman, or would 
| they all say, “Tt is good enough for her?“ It also 
recalled to memory the words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, (we do not say ours, for 
we are not considered in it,) where it asserts, 
“That when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
lute despotism, it is their right, their duty to 
throw ofl such government, and provide new 
guards for their future security.” This lan- 
guage, forcible to our fathers, has a meaning 
also for us; not one that incites to rebellion, 
| to force, to violence, even of language; but 
| when a fallen sister is to be dragged before 
| the public, exposed upon the frightful execu- 
tioner’s platform, and her person rudely han- 
dled, it becomes time for us to ask how we are 
protected ? how we are benefited by your laws, 
your armies and police that have been estab- 
lished without our consent? We have been 
taxed, and have borne our part in silence till 
patience has ceased to be a virtue; till, moved 
with a deep compassion for the helpless, the 
dumb, we demand to be represented in the 
government that now takes from us our rights, 
treats us as petted children at one time, and 
at another meets us with stern justice, punish- 
ing us for crimes with a severity equal to that 
meted out to men who drafted the law. Until 
we are a part of the people everywhere repre- 
sented, we have a right to claim for the hum- 
blest of our sex that chivalry, that protection, 
that gallantry with which it is your boast to 
surround us. That representation “is a right 
inestimable to us, and formidable to tyrants 
only,” is also the language of that same vener- 
ated instrument, and a language we now appro- 
priate to ourselves, and pray you, men and 
brethren, to heed, and not compel us, whose in- 
terests are bound up with yours, long to use the 
hated word tyrants toward you who withhold a 
right as sacred to us as to yourselves. *** 


s- +... Tue Conscience—The con- 
science is the most elastic material in tbe 
world. To-day you cannot stretch it over a 
mole-hill—to-morrow it hides a mountain! 


-..... The bread of life is love; the 
| salt of life is work: the sweetness of life, 
| poesy ; the water of life, faith.— Mrs. Jameson. 


MRS. MOODIE. 


Tt may not be well known to American 
readers, that Mrs. Moodie, the author of 
„ Roughing it in the Bush,” a work which had 
an English circulation quite as large as “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” was one of those first inter- 
ested in British Emancipation. She was the 
true author of “ Mary Prince.” Mr. Pringle 
having had the audacity to print this book as 
his own, was carried before the House of Com- 
mons, to give an account of an alteration that 
he had made in the manuscript, upon the 
charge of libel. It is our intention at some 
future time to draw public attention more di- 
rectly to Mrs. Moodie’s public services in this 
cause. We allude to them at present, only to 
introduce the following verses, hitherto unpub- 
lished, from her pen. She is well known to 
be a sister of Agnes Strickland. Wemention 


this as a fact; not because we feel that her | 
admirable talents and noble character need | 


any support from Miss Strickland’s literary 
reputation. 


A REPLY TO THE ARGUMENT ADVANCED 
in the House of Commons in 1831, by 
Distinguished Members, that the White 
Slaves of Britain should be emancipated 
before the Negro. By Susanna Moodie. 


What! suffer the negro in bondage to groan, 
Because you confess you have slaves of your own? 
You any that the peasant is ground to the earth, 
His tolls unrewarded, neglected his worth ; 

You feelingly talk of the wrongs of the poor, 

Who droop in your service and starve at your door, 
While you tell us that Slavery may be a sin, 

But that charity first with our own should begin. 
Then let it begin—why in God’s name defer 

A blessing you boast you ‘ve the power to confer? 
Can the tears of the African lighten the chain 

Of which you rich Jords of the manor complain? 
Can the wrongs you inflict, or the wealth you abuse, 
In the sight of your God form sufficient excuse 

For upholding a cause to which tyrants have given 
All the sanctions of earth, in defiance of Heaven? 


Yo heartless onslavers! whom freedom wou.d spurn, 
With Just indignation our free bosmns burn, 

When you dare to defend the fell demons who bind, 
In one sovl-crushing bondage, the body and mind 

Of suffering thousands whom God has endowed 

With senses as keen as on you he bestowed ; 3 

When you talk of the worth of the trader in blood, 
And justify evil by culling it good— 

Oh! think not such sophistry freemen can blind, 

'T is the feeling in common, which makes you so kind! 


Tt does not seem impertinent to publish the 
above lines at a time when ignorant women in 
America are seriously recommending the 
most enlightened philanthropists of the age to 
look after the peasant poor, before they in- 
terest themselves in the cause of the American 
slave. There is not a week when we do not 
have to blush for some woman who confounds 
the two Duchesses of Sutherland, or who 
attacks a measure of public beneficence as if 
it were an act of outrageous tyranny. 


W. Newton, Feb., 1855. C. U. v. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH CANADA 
TO THE SAULTE SAINT MARIE. 
BY CAROLINE ff. DALL, 
(Coneluded.) 

On Tuesday morning, again we had a mag- 
nificent sunrise, piles on piles of mackerel sky, 
variously tinted with crimson and gold. The 
sun did not come forth from these glorious 
gates, however, till very late in the day. Soon 
after I rose, we reached Bruce's Mine. In the 
gray of the morning, the cluster of about one 
hundred smoky looking miners’ houses, perched 
on bare rock, with strange looking windlasses, | 
cables and chains all aloft, presented rather an 
uninteresting appearance. I went up the hill 
alone, and got some good specimens of the ore, 
which is only sulphuret. Saw the shafts and 
a very excellent natural crack or lode, stretch- 
ing entirely across the peninsula, and very 
easy to work. It was almost as good as going 
down into a mine, to watch the men at work | 
here. A handsome lad said to my friend, | 
Mrs. B.—“ Here un good specimen, but you 
can’t gett’n out” “ Ah!” said she, smiling, 
“ you were born in Cornwall!” He blushed, 
and answered “ Yes.” Almost everybody 
picked up the gay bits of sulphuret, colored like 
peacock coal, without seeming to understand 
that the heavy dull gray ores were far more 
valuable. We stopped to look at the furnaces 
which were not in operation. Near the smelt- | 
ing room was a great pile of pulverized “ crust,” 
said to be very rich. It looked like the dingy 
dust of a coal-yard. 

Just as the boat started the sun made its 
appearance, which was very desirable, as we 
were still passing through an Archipelago of 
great beauty. The fairy-like islands, barren 
rocks, and colored changing sky, constantly 
altered their relations to each other, and formed 
new pictures for our fascinated eyes. Several 
times during the day, canoes put off to us with 
passengers, but we did not stop till we reached 

Garden River, near the mouth of the St. 
Mary's. We found here, as everywhere along 
the North shore, the lazy-looking Chippewas. 
They are, I think, the very ugliest Indians 
this side the Rocky Mountains; and if the 
prophecy, that no “unclean thing shall enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven,” were to be lite- 
rally interpreted, the poor Chippewas must be 
forever excl ded from that blissful region; and 
it would be economical to send our Missionaries 
in some other direction. Two hundred and 
fifty pairs of blankets were given to this settle- | 
ment at the late distribution of presents. One 
of the most brutish looking women we saw 
here, surrounded by a throng of naked chil- 
dren, had been brought up in a respectable 
white family, and spoke English perfectly. | 
These Indians are chiefly Protestants, and un- 
der the charge of an excellent man, the Rev. 
Mr. MeDougal, of the Canada Methodist Con- | 
nexion, have made very good progress in Ag - 


| red flag. 


griculture. And here I ought to speak of the 
wonderful fertility of the soil at all the settle- 
ments wa visited on the North Channel. At 
Little Current, the Captain brought me a 
single potato, which just crowned a quart bowl, 
and here I saw a stalk of rye-straw nine feet 
long. Here also, we took in tow, a United 
States boat, of the Coast Survey, and added 
its Captain and crew to our party. I was cap- 
tivated with St. Mary's River; the banks are 
low, but the soil is very rich, and parts of the 
shore are densely wooded. Here and there, 
among the trees, Autumn had hung ont a single 
I fancied that if I had lost my com- 
pass and my eyesight for a time, I could have 
told, upon recovering the latter,on which side 
the River the American settlements were. I 
should have recognized them by an attractive 
air of thrift, in which they excel their neigh- 
bors. Don't feel too comfortable in conse- 
quence of this suggestion, reader. We have 
something ambitious and pretending in our 


| national character, which ought to ensure us 


one pleasant result now and then, since it so 
often involves those that are anything but 
agreeable. 


When we passed St. Joseph's Island, the 
Captain told me that it abounded in fine agate 
pudding stone, like the Potomac marble of 
which the pillars in the National Senate Cham- 
ber are made. We were now nearing the 
Saulte. It broke upon us very gently, making 
its own impression of boundless space and 
water-power far beyond. The River seemed 
about a mile and a half wide; the rapids— 
peaceful looking rapids enough, rising as they 
neared the distant horizon, like those at Ni- 
agara; not dashing or plunging in the same 
way, however, but continuously marked by 
ripples of foam, like the whitening waves upon 
a beach, until the eye caught the level water 
of Lake Superior itself, half-way to heaven, as 
it seemed, 

On the English side of the River they 
seemed to lead a very quiet life, the only 
pleasant house being our proprietor's own; but 
on the American shore, a bustling tidy litile 
town has sprung up. We accepted Captain 
Scammon’s invitation, and rowed across to Fort 
Brady in the United Statesboat. A crowd of 
Indians and half-breeds were loitering about, 
and here, as every where, some negro fugitives ; 
for wherever the flag of our country floats, 
the evening breeze brings full into view its 
fatal stripes. We walked rapidly through the 
town, in order to make sure of Lake Superior, 
A sort of railroad track upon an inclined 
plane, has been constructed to bring down the 
copper and iron ore from the boats upon Lake 
Superior to those upon the River; and we 
followed it most of the way. It led us to two 
noble steamers, the Milwaukie and the Sam 
Ward, which were discharging native copper. 
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waters, and I really felt as if I were far higher 
up in the Ärma nent here than on the deck of 


the Kiloolah. The air was peculiariy cool and | 


bracing, Between decks, we found magnifi- 
cent masses of ore; I got an admiralle speci- 
men of virgin silver and copper from a mass 
weighing four thousand six hundred and sixty- 
six pounds. It was so extremely malleable, 
that it was almost impossible to get a specimen 
off. My friend B— was obliged to callin the 
services of one of the workmen; and I was 
sorry to see that, fine intelligent fellow as he 
was, he only looked upon his fee as a litle 
drink-money. Upon the wharf we found some 
fine specimens of iron. As we returned to- 
wards the River, we carefully examined the 
Cinal, and its enormous locks. I was sorry 
that I had never seen the admirable works of 
the British Government at St. Catherine's on 
the Welland Canal, for I would willingly have 
compared the two. As I gazed upon the 
great undertaking of the American people 
here, and remembered how young they were, 
and how inexperienced, my bosom glowed with 
honest pride, and I felt that no foreign con- 
quests, nor reckless annexations, could fulfil 
our “ manifest destiny ;” only noble works of 
International Improvement, for which whole 
generations shall rise up to call us blessed. 
The Canal is cut through red and green 
shale. Sometimes large masses of each are 
found by themselves, but the greater part is 
mixed, the green lingin the red like plums 
in a pudding. Of the hardest of this shale, 
th ust in edyewise, they are building the rub- 
ble walls, which form the sides of the Canal. 
The Superin endent of this noble work, is 
called at the West, the Napoleon of railroads, 
and must be a very admirable leader. It re- 
quires no small amount of genius to keep six- 
teen hundred men employed on a space less 
than a mile long, so that no one shall be in 
another's way. It was pleasant to my order- 
loving eye, to see the workmen filing away, 
with their “dead-horses,” along the narrow 
planks which led up the sides. There was no 
confusion, no hesitation anywhere. The locks 
of this Canal are said to be the largest in the 
world. They are three hundred and fifty feet 
long, one hundred feet wide at the top, and 
seventy-six at the bottom. There are but two 
locks, and the fall is twelve and a half feet in 
each. The gates and wickets, not yet fiuished, 
will be very magnificent; and it is said, the 
Canal is deep enough for the largest ship of 
war. The stone of which the locks are built, 
comes from Drummond Island, and is like the 
Bath stone. The walls are immensely thick. 
The Company bought an American Island 
called Lime Island, hoping to use the stone, 
but it came out in too thin slabs. 
We found the Steamer Illinois, for Detroit, 


We looked foth upon the tosed greenish | 


lying in the St. Mary’s, and ny friend B— | beautiful lake gleamed in the liaht of a soft 


who likes his own comfort, when it does not 
interfere with any other person's, gave a 
pleased glance at the airy state rooms and fine 
siloon, and immediately engaged our passage 
init. He took the ferry boat and went back 
to the Kaloolab, to relieve our good Captain 
of the charge of our baggage ; while his wife 
and myself, giving a rueful thought or two to 
the virgin silver and agate padding stone that 
we had meant to accumulate on board the 


Kaloolah, tried to take some tea at a Hotel | ‘ 3 
| never any attempt at the impossible elegance 


which shall be nameless—nameless, because, 
although the drawing-rooms were furnished 
with elegant carpets, and bung with French 
enamel pictures, yet, there was not one article 
upon the showy table which was good of its 
kind; and parlor and passages were crowded 
with vulgar specimens of Western girls, dressed 
as if fur a drive along the Boulevards, or a 
parade in Regent’s Park. I cordially hoped 
that no European had ever seen what I saw, 
and it took me some time to recover my equa- 
nimity. 
way out of the River. I had seen the sun set 
and rise again in unequalled glory over the 
Saulte, and felt that I ought to be satisfied. I 
was at least, profoundly moved by the beauty 


and prophetic significance of the place. Isat | 


in the stern, looking back almost regretfully, 
and chatting with a stranger who was mining 
a few miles north of the Iron City. 


He bad 


been at work for six months, employed sixtcen | 


men, and thus far, had paid one hundred dol- 
lars, for every dollar's worth of ore he had 
taken out. If his perseverance does not tell 
you whose countryman he was, you will 
ask me no questions, gentle reader, when I 
add that he had conferred upon his shaft the 
modest title of “ the Empire!” He was so kind 
as to show me some beautiful specimens of 
agate and silver, and some geological charts of 
the whole mining district, very interesting, but 
already become very rare. He told me that 
Ida Pfeiffer bad been in bis neighborhood, mak- 
ing a most diligent search in the woods, for 
mosquitoes with bills eighteen inches long, to- 
wards which some fun-loving Yankee had con- 
trived to direct her near-sighted gaze! 

We passed out of St. Mary's River, as we 
entered it, save that we took the southern 
side of St. Joseph's and Drummond's Island in- 
stead of the Northern. The channel was in 
several places very narrow, and carefully 
staked out. I was sorry we could not stop at 
Presque Isle, of whose exceeding beauty I 
bad heard, and over whose limpid waters men 
stoop to pick up a sixpence which lies twenty 
feet below. It had been a very cold night, 
and the wind was so high that almost every 
body was too sick to enjoy it, when the whole 
expanse of Lake Huron burst upon us. 
Towards evening the wind went down and the 


The next morning we wound our | 


| aurora. Our passengers were not a pleas- 
ant set, miners and farmers for the most part, 
with their wivesand an undi-ciplined litile troop 
of children, that would bave answered, impu- 
dence, good- nature and all, to Mrs. Trollope's 
idea of Young Ameriva. There was a con- 
trast too, between the table on board this boat 
and the little Kaloolah we had lefi, by no 
means flattering to the Yankee nation. On 
board the Kaloolab, there were good bread 
and butter, meat and potatoes well served, but 


of a dessert. I respected this reserve on the 
part of our little princess, and wished that I 
might never fare any worse than I did 
under her housekeeping. The State of Mli- 
nois offered us a long table laid with a mag- 
nificent looking dessert, and fans of white 
linen waving in every glass. There was no 
bill of fare, and our meats were inaccessible on 
a side-table. The grapes were sour, the ap- 


ples green and the peaches biter, when we 
came to taste them ; but what did all this mat- 
ter if we only made a show? It was true, 
that we had to sit a great while to get a very 
indifferent meal, so, perhaps, it might have 
been, after all, only a charitable expediont 
to cure us of the bad American babit cf 
spending only ten minutes at table. We passed 
Thunder Bay, and entered the St. Clair, be- 
fore dinner, but the boat bad an old engine 
and made tedious work of it. A military of- 
ficer on board and my friend B had 
made this journey twenty years ago, and it 
was pleasant to have them point out tho 
many changes on the banks of the river, as we 
went along. The water reminded me of the 
Niagara. I never saw any other stream that 
did. It isin fact the same river broadened 
into Lake Erie on its way. Lake St. Clair 
is thirty-six miles long. It is more like a 
submerged tarn than a lake. In its very 
centre, where the channel was narrowest, a 
schooner was aground. Right in our very 
path! and nobody could guess how many 
ages it-would take to tug ber off, while tbere 
was friend B all in a fidget to reach 
Toronto by the next night! A propeller 
with four cables was hard at work upon it. 
In the attempt to pass, we grounded, and 
when after a dubious half hour, the propeller 
succeeded in tugging us off, the stern of the 
schooner carried off two of our buckets. 
But all this was better than was to be expect- 
ed 


The Detroit River, in spite of falling rain, 
looked very charming to me and revived 
many historical reminiscences. As we ap- 
proached the city, I went out upon the bow of 
the boat. There stood a burly German far- 
mer, with leather boots up to bis thighs, mys- 


tifying himself, as well as a score of friends, a | 


in a metaphysical discussion of predestination | 
and the perfectibiliry of buman nature! 
They had been employed in the same way 
through the whole morning. The occasion 
was too tempting to my wicked wit, so I gave 
him a good thrashing, metaphysically speak- 
ing, with bis own stick, and when I had 
humbled him as much as I wished, I showed 
him how very easy it would have been for 
him to serve me in the same way. It 
did not speak very well for the perfectibility 
of human nature, that his companions were so 
highly delighted at his defeat. For himself, 
he was thoroughly crest-fallen, and I should 
have regretted my own tilt in the tourney, had 
he not previously shown bimself that dogmatic, 
disputatious sort of bully that one does hu- 
man nature a service by putting into his right 
piace. I assured him in consolation, that I 
considered it much more profitable to chop 
wood than to chop logic, and parted from his 
little company at the wharf with rea! interest. 
The fact that so many persons could amuse 
themselves in this manner for a whole day, 
made me think of what Mrs. Stowe has 
lately written concerning the influence of 
metaphysical controversial preaching upon the 
mental characteristics of both Scotland and 
New England. 

Detroit reminded me of Toronto, it was so 
very flat: but its wharves were filled with fine 
brick warehouses and other signs of growth- 
My friend B went to the hotel here, and 
J should have had some difficulty in finding 
the friends I was in search of, but for the kind 
ollives of a lady who had been passing the 
summer in the mining districts, and came down 
with me on the boat. She bad interested me in 
many ways, by her graceful, modest, womanly 
bearing, by her Christian courtesy, by the 
fact that she was born among New Hampshire 
hills, and the pleasant deference shown her 
by the officers of the boat. 


This deference was afterwards explained 
by the wealth and social position of her hus- 
band, an honored citizen of Detroit. He is 
still a young man, and when only twelve 
years of age, landed in Detroit without a rela- 
tive, a friend or a copper in the world. All 
these his energy soon procured for him, and 
universal respect beside. Such a fuct enabled 
me to bear more patiently the patriotic 
mortification I had felt at the Saulte. 

After tea, I went in a beavy rain to visit 
my friends at the botel. I saw upon the man- 
tel there a beautiful statuette of Thorwald- 
son's „ Christ blessing little children.” I 
speak of it because I believe America bas a 
mission to perform in developing and educa- 
ting the human sense of beauty. At the 
Saulte I could not help contrasting the French 
enamel pictures with the two-penny daubs of 

„d and yellow that I knew I should 
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find hanging on the walls of the inn 
across the river, though there, perhaps, 
I might also have found better bread and but- 
ter. Was it not cheering to see on the man- 
tel of this large bo el, which opened and 
closed continually, like a great heart, on 
the struggling current of western life, this 
noble subject, so nobly treated? Could it fail 
to educate in some sort every man who looked 
upon it? Yes, as a nation we have the 
French sensitiveness to barmony of colors, 
the Italian’s perception of beauty of form, the 
Oriental love of luxury, and it is this which 
leads us into so much extravagance in dress 
so much folly in housebold decoration. We 
do not always know the tinsel from the gold. 
Our sense of beauty needs a moral sense, but 
having gained that, we shall, through its 
manifold delights, approach still more nearly 
to the phases of Ir finite Life. 

I passed the evening in a quiet, little pasto- 
ral home, talking of Margaret Fuller, and in 
the morning, I left America once more for 
Canada, taking the Great Western road to 
Hamilton. We crossed the river in a con- 
venient ferry-boat, but were obliged to wait 
at the depot a good while for the train from 
Chicago. When it arrived, several hundred 
persous poured hy me as I sat looking out of 
the window. Entirely against my will, for 
I was meditating on another subject, I found 
myself disagreeably impressed by the uni- 
formly unhbealihy aspect of this crowd. 

For a long way we caught plimpses of the 


shallow waters of the St. Clair, with the un- | 


lucky schooner still aground. We passed 
many fugitives’ houses, built in wretched 
situations for the land for sixty or 
seventy miles, was low and marshy. To 
this, however the beautiful elms, trees 
which I had hardly seen since I left 
New England, p rtly reconciled me. The 


landscape improved towards London, where | 


the beautiful bridge and shade trees, elm, wal- 
nut and hickory, made upon me the pleasant- 
est impression. 

From thence, onward from Dundas to 
Hamilton, we wound through a country to 


whose great beauty I can bardly do justice. 


It stirred my whole soul with pleasant 
memories; I felt that this was a spot to make 
patriots, where Canadians might yet be born. 
Tue roa? sunk and rose and swelled through 
the loveliest landscape. Forests of elm and 
ash gave way to knolls covered with hick- 
ory, walnut, oak and beech, which the coming 
Autumn bad bardly touched with its ruddy 
hues. At one spot above Dundas, hidden in 
a noble nest of hills, we looked over that 
beautiful town, catching on the far horizon a 
glimpse of the gleaming waters of Burlington 
Bay, with Hamilton seated on them, a lovely 
roiling valley, between, sull green as earlies 


Jure. Then we swept alor g the very cuge of 
that bay itself, a silvery crescent, with wooded 
heights rising on every side, and the town of 
Hamilton quite hidden under the hill. From 
this lovely harbor, we passed out through a 
canal in a little steamer bound to Toronto, 
The canal is made necessary by the rapidity 
with which the channel fills up. 

Coasting along the northern shore of Lake 
Ontairio, we completed the last stage of our 
journey. We had been absent about eight 
days, bad travelled more than a thousand 
miles, and looked upon the extremes of 
civilized and savage life, in perfect pood hu- 
mor with each other and the world. We 
touched at Oakville, Bronte and mort Credit, 
pleasant, romantic looking little towns that 
locked as though neither wars nor rumors 
of wars would ever disturb them. 

The sunset was clear and glowing, and I sat 
in the cool air looking at the burning belt in 
the West, unul the noble dome of the bospiral 
and the graceful turremis of Trinity College 
stood out against it. 

Then I knew that I was once more at 
home. Jf you have tried to follow me as I 
went, gentle reader, you have grumbled more 
than once at your map, I feel sure. But 
that is not my fault, and it is one that you can 
mend. Demand of your atlas mongers forth- 
with, such cbaris as will do justice to your 
mighty neighbor. For the want of them, full 
many a dollar is dropped daily between the 
two shores of your and their beautiful lakes, 


FINIS. 


HOW TO MAKE WOMAN INDE- 
PENDENT! 


“A right over my subsistence, is a power 
over all my thoughts and actions.” Depend- 
ence is always galing to the noblest and 
proudest natures, and a dependent, woman 
must ever be, until she holds a purse of her 
own. I would therefore have every girl of 
sixteen begin this day some prfivatle business 
to herself. Whoever by word or deed, helps to 
change public sentiment on this point, does 
a great work for the future. It is not enough, 


| fathers, that you provide for your daughters 


comforiable homes to-day. The question is, 
if you should die suddenly, is your wealth suf- 
ficient to support them in the ease and luxury 
they now enjoy? Have they been so educated 
that there is some stimulating object, some 
end and aim to their existence? What, say 
you, can a woman want more, than enough to 
eat, to driok and to wear? Here are her green- 
house, library, pictures, statuary, carriage and 
horses that she may drive and ride at pleas- 
ure. She can walk, visit, read, think, write, 
dance, sing and play. Here are ber house to 
keep in order, her grounds to devorate, her 
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children to direct and cultivate, parties, balls 
and operas for the winter season, Niagara, 
Newport, Nahant and Saratoga for the sum- 
mer. What more does a woman want? 
Ask the merchant who has retired from busi- 
ness on his hundreds of thousands and is now 
leading a life of elegant leisure. His wife's 
duties and pleasures are now all open to him. 
Why is he restless and unhappy ? Because 
there is no stimulating object in his life. 
concentrate all our thoughts on home, but 


calls out our selfishness ; to give them all to | 


vain pleasures, but gratifies our love of ap- 
probation. 
Pleasure never comes sincere to man, 
But lent by Heaven on hard usury.” 

We all know our fashionable women are not 
happy. Oh! many a broken heart there is amid 
all the pomp and glitter of life. The bright cana- 
ry sings gayly as he skips from perch to perch. 


Bat when he sings, his thoughts are far be- | 


yond that gilded cage ; he is in fancy bask- 
ing in the liquid sunshine of his own native 
isles. And so with woman. When she sings, it 
is of love, of friendship, of noble deeds of 


daring and generosity, of the humble cot, of | 


simple religious life. She must go out of her 


every-day, artificial existence, before she can | 


tune her soul to music. 

Pleasure, in its best, its truest sense, is a 
harmonious development of all our faculties, 
Those situations in life therefore are the most 
desirable, where most of our faculties are 
called into daily exercise. 
in pleasure, as well as in profit. Here is the 
reason we demand for woman a larger sphere 
of action. All women are not satisfied with 
the present round of duties and responsibil- 
ities. Every father has it in his power to ed- 
ucate his daughter easily and pleasantly in 
his own trade or profession, and it is his im- 


perative duty todo it. The study of divinity | 


is peculiarly adapted to woman. That profes- 
sion does not lead one often into public or dis- 
agreeable scenes. It is a life of thought, sym- 
pathy and retirement. After going through 


a course of study and discipline under the care | 


and direction of a judicious father, a natu- 
rally eloquent and religious minded woman 
might stand unrivalled as a preacher of excel- 
lence and power. Do you say that woman 
cannot preach the glad tidings of the gospel 
of Christ? Ask the prisoners of Newgate 
who listened to the eloquence of Elizabeth 
Fry. Ask the keepers who witnessed the ef- 
fect of her ministrations. Look at the labors 
of our own Miss Dix; she has brought hope 
and peace to the prisoner's heart in many a 
solitary cell. Ask those who have listened to 
the Rev. Antoinette L. Brown. 


Many of our merchants have daughters | 


who are actually suffering for something to do, 
some work that will interest the mind as well 


There is a science | 


To | 


as occupy the hands; yet these fathers hire 


clerks to do the very work for which their | 


| daughters could be easily trained. Whatgirl 
of eighteen, perfectly educated, could not keep 
all the books in any mereantile establishment, 
or go with her father to purchase goods, learn 
their prices, and all the laws and skill of bar- 
ter, and thus become interested in the busi- 
ness, and in time be able to carry it on alone, in 
case the father should die or choose to retire? If 
you leave your child a good trade or profes- 
sion, it is far better than to leave her an un- 

| happy dependant, or a fortune without the 

knowledge to take care of it. 


There is the profession of law, too. What 
possible objection is there in educating your 
daughters for that profession? If woman 
has the gift of eloquence, could man plead as 
well as she all those cases in which the interests 
and disappointments of her sex are so deeply 
involved? How can man weigh all the nice 
causes by which she is outraged and undone ? 
Your daughters of ordinary capacity could at- 
tend to your office and financial business, and 
they would feel a far deeper interest in all your 
affairs than any mere stranger possibly could. 


than the ordinary life most girls lead? Would 
not the reading of Blackstone and Kent’s 
commentaries enlarge their minds quite as 
much as the yellow covered literature of the 
day? Would not daily talks with sensible 
men, with bankers, farmers and mer- 
chants, on statute law, land titles, bonds and 


mortgages, for which they might receive a fee 
of $5 or $10, be quite as profitable as a three 


| hour's chat with a dandy, on high life, its fash- 


ions and follies? Do you complain of the 
publicity of these positions? Is a lawyer’s 
office with a dozen clients, all sober men, en- 
gaged in the practical business of life, where 
your daughter may sit plainly and completely 
dressed, pen or book in hand, as public as a 
full room where assembled hundreds may 
look at her as she moves about half na- 
ked, now in the mazy dance, taking 
anybody by the hand, and now whirl- 
ing in the giddy waltz in the arms of some li- 
centious debauchee? Your daughter could 
attend to alla lawyer’s business without ta- 


king the hand or inhaling the breath of a cli- 
ent. But there is no place where she is sub- 
ject to more intimate approaches than in fash- 
ionable life, and no place where one meets a 
lower type of manhood. It is the custom, at 
most of our balls and parties, to have a little 
sanctum sanctorum, where ever and anon the 
gentlemen retreat toseek fresh inspiration and 
enthusiasm for the occasion ; after repeated 
visits to that fount of joy, those ladies who 
have with me witnessed the effect, can best 
testify how easily and readily the man, made 
in the image of God, can be transformed 


Would it not be a better discipline for them too, | 


| into a disgusting fool, an idiot ora beast. 


You women, who with bare arms and neck 
join in midnight revels with men whose 
tongues and brains are thick with wine and 
excess, talk not of the want of delicacy in those 
who assemble in women’s conventions to talk 
with sober men, to talk on great questions of 
Human Rights. It does not take so long to get 
ready for a convention, as it does for a ball; 
and our work for the day is done at the usu- 
al hour when sensible people go to rest. 

Any thinking mind must appreciate how 
entirly a woman’s virtue in all situations in 
life is involved in her pecuniary independ- 
ence. Encourage our young girls, therefore, 
to enter into all honest and profitable employ- 
ments, and you will have struck a blow at 
vice and licentiousness, stronger and more ef- 
fectual than any that has yet been dealt. 


E. C. 8. 


LEOLINE. 
CHAPTER Y. 


We pass over five years. 

It was night in New Orleans, night in the 
month of January, but it was not winter. In that 
warm clime there are no wintry blasts. It was 
a cloudless,starlighted night, the air was soft and 
balmy as the breath of spring. There was con- 
siderable excitement in that gay and pleasure- 
loving city, caused by the arrival of anew star 
in the theatrical world. Mademoiselle Isola’s 
fame had preceded her coming, and had raised 
expectation to the highest pitch. On this 
auspicious evening she was to make her first 
appearance. The theatre was crowded from 
pit to gallery; and when the young actress 
appeared before them she was greeted with 
thunderous applause. Her singular and splen- 
did beauty took captive the warm and chival- 
rous southern heart of that gay assembly, She 
bowed her thanks with queenly grace, yet with 
somewhat of an indifferent air, as though the 
homage paid was an every-day occurrence.— 
Her form was fall, lithe, and its every move- 
ment grace; her brow high and smooth as 
marble ; her eyes black as night, could flash with 
scorn or melt with love; her crimson lips were 
well cut and flexible; her voice was musi¢.— 
Notwithstanding her strange beauty and its 
powerful fascination for every beholder, there 
passed over her face and form, at times, an ex- 
pression of cold disdainful pride that was actu- 
ally repelling. Her acting was exquisite; she 
lived the creation of the poet. 

Among the audience, alone ina box, wasa 
gentleman about forty years of age. The atti- 
tude was lounging; the whole appearance 
betokened listlissness and indolence—a sort of 
exhaustion of energy. He was eminently 
handsome in a certain style. His features 
regular and delicately cut, his complexion, , 
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whatever it might have been originally, was 
now swart and dark as a Spaniard’s, though 
his eyes were blue, his hair brown, the latter 
slightly grey at the temples. His slender and 
elegant form was well dressed in the latest 
modes, yet with apparent carelessness. In the 
carriage of his head, in the expression of his 
mouth shaded with a brown moustache, was 
an ill-concealed, yet lazy haughtiness, not obtru- 
sive, but repelling to sensitive natures. In his 
eyes slumbered the fiery passions of a tropical 
clime. ‘Those passions had slumbered for years, 
had burnt themselves to ashes; they had raged 
fiercely enough in the spring of life, then fol- 
lowed a long exhaustion. Their owner gave 
himself up for a worn-out man ; he thought the 
ashes could never be lighted again. 

When the last scene was over and the cur- 
tain fell, when the crowd had stamped and 
shouted for the beautiful actress until she came 
forward and bowed thrice and retired again 
amid deafening plaudits, then this gentleman, 
with a slow, undecided manner, withdrew from 
the crowd and made his way to the green room. 
Isola was waiting, ready mantled, for the car- 
riage to convey her to her hotel, when the 
manager came up and begged permission to 
present to Mademoiselle a friend—a patron of 
the art, Mr. Beaumonaire. Why started she 
at that name? Why rushed the blood over 
cheek and brow and then left them deadly 
pale? Beaumonaire observed something of 


this agitation, and attributed it to girlish diffi- | 


dence—though diffidence was rather odd in an 
actress. Fora minute, while her embarrassment 
lasted, he was scanning her face with the eyes 
of a connoisseur; suddenly she threw off the 
feeling that oppressed her, raised her eyes and 
calmly scrutinized the whole person of her 
visitor. He, man of the world that he was, 
rather winced under this steady and cool ex- 
amination ; he felt she was taking bis measure 
morally and mentally. 

A little annoyed he said, „Mademoiselle is 
studying a page—what does she read in it?“ 

“Much that she would wish unread,” was 
her grave reply. 

„Whatever is there that should not be,“ he 
answered with a slight sneer, “surely at this 
moment naught can be read but an adoring 
admiration of beauty and genius.” 

“ Monsieur must have learnt the art of fat- 
tery from the French people—always more 
polite than sincere,” said she, a smile of scorn 
on her red lip. 

„Mademoiselle is too wise to think I have 
spoken flattery to ler Mademoiselle knows 
too well—” 

„Ah! yes: that is it. She knows it all 
too well. Has she not heard it a thousand 
times? you see, Monsieur, one gets tired of the 
same old song from every lip, in every place. 
Beauty, genius! Ah—bah! how I long to 


hear some thing new.” The carriage was ready. 
He took her hand to lead her to it and said, 
“If Mademoiselle will have the goodness to 
permit me sometimes to call on her, I will pro- 
mise to offend no more—if J can help it She 
bowed consent as he closed the carriage door. 
And this was the first meeting, after so long a 
parting, between father and daughter. 

It was four weeks afterward, as Isola alighted 
from her carriage after the performance, she 
was conscious of being followed. She went 
up the stairway, along the corridor, still pur- 
sued by the tread of booted feet. She stood 
before her own door and put the key in the lock ; 
the feet stopped behind her; she turned and 
saw a man in a cloak and cap. 

“ What do you want, sir? she asked sternly, 

To speak a few words to Mademoiselle.” 

„ will see you in the morning, sir.” 

“I beg a thousand pardons, but I cannot 
wait; I am very urgent.” 

Isola opened the door, and not even glancing 
on her determined visitor, took a stand by the 
table beneath the gas lamp, and coldly said, 
“I am waiting, sir.“ But the man seemed in 
no hurry to speak; his eyes were spell-bound 
by the magnificence of the beauty before him, 
She was slowly pulling to pieces the petals of 


the table. At length he spoke. 

“Yes: you are more beautiful than ever, 
Leoline.” 

A quick, terrified glance she gave him, and 
then said with proud coldness, with haughty 
indifference, “I do not understand you, sir; 
pray explain.” 

“ Do you not know me, Leone!“ 

He threw off hiscloak and cap. The actress 
stood firm, but her face was pale as marble. — 


same self-reliant pride. 

“I know not, sir, how a gentleman can justi- 
fy himself in thus iutruding—forcibly intruding 
on a woman’s privacy.” 

“ Leoline, is it thus we meet after so long a 
parting? Leoline, can you have forgotten—can 
your heart have forgotten its early love ? Leo- 
line—“ 

This is lunacy ! I know not what you mean. 
I would be alone. Be so good as to leave this 
chamber, sir.” 

“ Leoline, I beg—” 

Go, sir.” 

“ Leoline, do not try me too far: think be- 
fore it is too late; only hear me.” 

“ I will hear nothing! Goat once—you have 
no right thus to force yourself upon me.” 

“ No right!” repeated he significantly. 
“ Leoline, do not drive me to name any other 
right than that of the love which yet lives in 
my heart for you—yet lives and burns as strong 
and bright as ever, notwithstanding so long— 
so long an absence.” 


a white japonica she had taken from a vase on | 


She again spoke with the same composure, the | 


There was a pause of several minutes. Ske 
replied not. He continued, “Leoline, can it be 
you forget so easily? or is it only the same de- 
mon pride in your heart? Leoline, you know 
not—you never will know what frantic crief— 
what mad despair, filled my soul when you fle 
on that fatal night.” Another pause, yet she 
spoke not. „ Leoline, you will not leave me 
again ? Adored and beautiiul one, say you will 
never, never leave me again? Leoline, speak 
to me. 

She impatiently shook off his caressing arm; 
she looked on him coldly, and said, “ You ask 
me not to leave you—well : what is it you pro- 
pose in regard to me? What am I to be— 
wife or mistress? Let us understand each 
other—what is it you propose ?” 

“ Leoline, I implore you, talk not in this hard 
manner. I would ever wish to speak to you 
only of love. Marriage in this Protestant land 
is merely a legal arrangement; according to 
our faith it is worthless ; any priest will tell you 
it is more sinful to be married after Protestant 
fashion, than to have no marriage whatever. 
Besides, Leoline, I would have married you 
but for—” 

“Enough sir—enough! Leave me, I com- 
mand.“ 

“ Shall I see you again? I will not go un- 
less you promise.” 

„ promise—go !” 

He left her a prey to the gloomiest reflection. 
She read rightly the character of Arthur Beau- 
monaire. He would scruple at nothing to gain 
a purpose—to gratily a passion. The threats 
he had once made still rang in her ear—still 
rankled in her heart. She knew she was in a 
country which recognized the master’s right to 
property in a slave—in all born of slave 
mothers. Yetshe had no fears of being reduced 
to bondage—she did not believe her father 
would wish it, or consent to it. But in this 
southern country, to be tainted in even the 
smallest degree with the negro blood is certain 
loss of caste, of all hope to attain a respectable 
social position. It would be Arthur's revenge 
to make public her origin. Beaumonaire, it is 
true, had a faint idea that he possessed such a 
thing as a conscience, but he left it in the keep- 
ing of his priest, for he was a true Catholie.— 
Went to mass now and then, crossed himself 
devoutly, paid liberally and was censured 
slightly. Father P. shook his head and said 
he would yet make a good son of the church of 
young Beaumonaire. 

These reflections filled her with sadness.— 
She rang a small silver bell that stood on the 
table; Maria, her mother, answered its call.— 
These two women had lived together for five 
years. Much affection had grown up between 
them, but even yet the pride of the daughter 
studiously concealed from the world their re- 
Jationsliip to each other. “O! maman,” cried 


the girl,” what evil fate brought us to this 
city 7" 

Not an evil, but a good fate, I trust, my 
child. Your father seems devoted to you—it 
will be the Lappiest day of my life when he 
acknowledges your claims on him, and gives 
you your rightful position in his house. Your 
poor mother will be contented to see your 
grandeur trom afar off.” 

“ Nay, but you shail never leave me, my 
mother; your love has been to me more than 
that of all the world: whatever my fate, you 
shall be with me.” 

“ Bless you, my daughter.” 

“ But this nephew of my father’s, maman, has 
found me—has recognized me—bas renewed 
his insulting offers. He thinks I yet love him. 
QO! did he know the hate I bear him! Does he 
think I shall ever forget his insolent threats? 
Does he think I can ever forget that he spoke 
to me of manacles? In that moment I could 
have killed him. Fool! fool that he is! As 
well talk of enslaving the fierce wind — as 
well talk of binding with manacles the ocean's 
stormy wave, 

“ This father of mine —“ 

“ He will never enslave you.” 

“Ttis not of that I think. I have acted by 
your advice, maman. I have won him to love 
me—but I am afraid—” £ 

“ Of what ? speak out.” 

“There are times when I shudder in his pres- 
ence; when the glance of his eye fills me with 
unutterable repugnance. Like a child in the 
dark I tremble, I am afraid. Then when he 
leaves me the darkest forebodings lay on my 
heart. O Lifo! what a struggle and heavi- 
ness thou art: at times I so long to end it— 
end it—end it.“ 

Maria was silent. Experience had taught 
her she was powerless to console her child in 
her darker mods. Leoline was walking the 
floor as she spoke, her hand clasped upon her 
forehead. 

“ And this life, that I would so willingly cast 
off as a worn-out garment, once looked so fair, 
this earth so beautiful, this air so bright—now 
it is night—dark night to my soul—there will 
never be dawn again. My heart is become old 
and desolate. There has lived in it no love to 
keep it fresh and green. In the whole world 
there is not one to love me—to love me witha 
true and noble love. Men come around me; 
they fitter and sue they woo me with burn- 
ing words and passionate glances—they dare 
to call what they feel by the name of love. 
Ob! their words make me sick—sick—sick, 
I turn away with merry scorn on my lips, but 
a deep loathing in my beart. For too well I 
know ic was such love with which my father 
wooed my mother. 
me my miserable life. 


It was such jove that gave 
She was sold to a trader 
and I cast on the stormy world without one 


thought for my future fate. Never can I yield 
to such love as this.” 


SARATOGA WOMAN'S RIGHTS CON- 
VENTION. 

A large audience assembled, on the morning 
of Aug. 15, at St. Nicholas Hall. 

Martha C. Wright, of Auburn, was ap- 
pointed President. 

Rev. S. J. May, of Syracuse; Lydia Mott, 
Albany ; Ernestine L. Rose, New York ; Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown, New York; Susan B. 
Anthony, Rochester; Augusta P. Wiggins, 
Saratoga Springs, Vice Presidents. 

Secretaries — Emily Jaques, Nassau; Aaron 
M. Powell, Ghent; Mary L. Booth, Williams- 
bargh. 

Finance Committee— Susan B. Anthony, 
Marietta Richmond, Phebe Jones. 

Business Committee — Antoinette L. Brown, 
Ernestine L. Rose, T. W. Iligzinson, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, C. F. Hovey, of Boston, 
Phebe Merritt, of Michigan, Hon. William 
Hay, Saratoga Springs. 


Daring the absence of the Committee, Mrs. | 


Rose briefly reviewed the rise and progress of 
the Woman’s Rights movement. 

Miss Brown, chairman of Business Commit- 
tec, reported the following resolutions : 

Whereas, The spirit of Truth, Justice and 
Love bas gone forth among the vations of the 
earth, arresting the thoughts of the beedless, 
appalling the oppressor, inspiring the op- 
pressed, and bapizing the nations with a 
higher and holier humanity: And whereas, 
The civilized mind of the world bas, within 
the last halt century, mocked all previous time 
by the originality of its conception, and the 
grandeur ot their achievements, and is destined 
to still farther progress: And whereas, This 
nation bas recognized the principle of the 
natural equality ofall human beings, and must 
not shrink from the consistent application of 
that principle — 

1. Resolced, That it is high time to inaugur- 
ate a new era in civil and pohtical government, 
fo re-survey the rights, and re-construct the 
duties and privileges of man; to recur to first 
principles, and hold fast to the natural and in- 
alienable rights of our race, — as life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

2. Resulred, That civil government ought 
to be the just partnership of a nation of fr. e- 
men, why rein the highe-t good of all is the 
good cf any one, and the highest good of any 
one the pood of all. 

3. Resolved, That every popular govern- 
ment is based upon certain simple principles : 
a> that the consent of the governed is always 
essential; that there thouid be no taxation 
without representation; that no one's rights 
can be sately left to the sole keeping of 
another. 

4. Resolved, That we cordially rejoice to 
know that these principles are more anti more 
consistently spplied to the male citizens of 
New York State; and we only demand that 


they should be as consistently extended to fe- | 


tales alo. 
5. Resolved, That for this reason we claim 


“A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATION OF WOMAN. 


for women the right of suffrage, fully, freely, 
universally. 

6. Resolved, That woman's right of suffrage | 
necessarily carries with it another franchise, 
| namely, eligibility to all offices of trust, honor 
or emolument. 

7. Resolved, That the laborer must have the 
stimulus of wages to work with cheerfulness 
and industry — the student must have the 
hope of fame and influence to encourage him 
through days and years of solitude and toil — 
therefore, r 

Resolved, That it is in vain that we pive to 
woman equal eduvational advantages with man, 
while we withhold from her equal motives for 
attainment. 2 

8. Resolved, That we will labor on, labor 
earnestly, Inbor ever, hoping aid from the 
thouzhtful and noble of both sexes, to har- 
monize the theory and practice of the Ameri- 
can Governments, and make suffrage tuly 
universal. 

Miss Brown then addressed the Convention 
on the subject of the Resolutions. 

Mr. Higginson followed in a most happy 
effort. Many of the fashionables, whom idle 
curiosity had led to the ball, must have felt like 
the woman at the well, when she reported that 
she had seen a man who told ber all the things 
tha ever she did, so nearly did Mr. H. picture 
| to them their thoughts and feelings, 

Miss Anthony then announced that Wo- 
man’s Rights tracts were for sale, and called 
upon such as became interested in the subject to 
purchase copies, not only for themselves, but 
also for circulation among their neighbors and 
friends. 

She then advertised “ The Una,” and told 
the people that if they would be informed of 
the real claims of the Woman’s Rights move- 


ment, they must take a Woman's Rights paper. 
Said she, “No temperance man would rely 
upon Bennett's * Herald’ for truthful state- 
ments relative to the temperance movement; 
no abolitionist would take the New York Ob- 
server, or ‘Christian Advocate,’ for anti- 
slavery facts; so no person can get the truth, 
as to the claims and progress of Wowau's 
Rights, except from a paper devoted to that 
reform.” 

She then spoke of the“ Woman's Advo- 
ente,“ published at Philadelphia; though it 
advocated only Woman's Rizht to work,—to 


| equal pay for equal services rendered, (sbe 


was sorry that it did not see that the 
right of suffrage underlies all others,) — 
nevertheless, the existence of that paper, ed- 
ited, published and printed by women, was a 
living Woman's Rigbts fact; but as Miss Fa- 


gan, a reporter for the Advocate, was present, 
she hoped that lady, who better understood 
the aims and objects of the paper, would ber- 
self speak of its merits. 

She then gave a brief history of the work 
that had been done in the Stute during the 
pa-t two years. The success of the past in- 
| spired bope for the future. ‘The work of peti- _ 
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tioning the Legislature would be continued. 
The form of petition for the present year would 
be presented to the Convention before its 
close. 

The evening session was devoted to ad- 
dresses. Mrs. May made a short speech. Mrs. 
Rose was, however, the speaker of the even- 
ing; her subject, the Industrial and Educa- 
tional Rights of Woman. 

Mies Brown being called, came forward and 
simply announced that Mrs. Lucy Stone 
Blackwell had arrived, and she hoped would 
now address the audience. 

Mrs. B. was greeted with long and repeated 
cheers, and after stating that she had just come 
from the cars, made a few remarks on the 
hopeful signs of the times, and then announced 
that she would speck on the morrow. 

The morning and evening sessions of the 
second day were mostly occupied with ad- 


dresses from Mrs. Blackwell, Miss Brown, Mrs. | 


Rose, Messrs. Hipgivson and May, all of whom 
did themselves justice and the cause good 
service, 

The following Petition, from the Committee, 
was presented by S. B. Anthony, and adopted 
by the Convention: 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS PETITION. 


To the Honorable the Senate and Assem- 
bly of the State of New York. 

Whereas the Women of the State of New 
York are recognized as citizens by the Con- 
stitution, and yet are disfranchised on account 
of sex only,—we do respectfully demand for 
them the Ricur or SUFFRAGE ;—a right 
which involves all other rights of citizenship, 
and one which cannot justly be withheld. 

It is evident that it cannot be justly with- 
held, when we consider the admitted princi- 


ples of popular Government; among which | 


are the following : 


(ist) That all men are born free and 
equal. 

(2d) That all Government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

(30) That taxation and representation 
should go together. 

(Ach) That those held amenable to a system 
of laws, should have a share in framing those 
laws. 

We do therefore petition that you will at 
once take the necessary steps, so to revise the 
Constitution of our State, that all her citizens 
may enjoy equal political privileges. 


Mr. May introduced a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of five, to engage 
lecturing agents, and raise funds for their com- 
pensation. 

The Committee consists of Susan B. An- 
thony, Ernestine L. Rose, Antoinette L. 


Brown, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Martha C. 
Wrizht, Lydia Mott. 

On the last evening, after addresses by Miss 
Brown, Mrs. Rose and Mrs. Blackwell, Mr. 
May read the Resolutions, and moved their 
adoption. 

The vote in the affirmative was most hearty, 
without a single nay. 

The President thanked the Convention for 
the respect and aftention which had been 
manifested throughout its several sessions, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 

EEx JAQUES, 


A.M Powe Lt, 


Secretaries. 
Mary L. Booru, 


LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


We have received two numbers of the above 
named paper, published in London, Liverpool and 
Manchester, England, by an Association of Ladies. 
It is the first enterprise of the kind ever attempted 
there, and will, we trust, succeed fully, and 
grow into a publishing establishment, sup- 
plying work to the large numbers who need it. 
It is very ably edited and conducted on a plan to 
do much good, Advertisements by women are 
published free of charge, while the ladies of the 
Association propose to use their personal influence 
to secure them situations. Employers pay for 
theirs at a rate scarcely sufficient to remunerate 
thêm for the many gratuitous ones we find on the 
first page. We commend the plan as most admir- 
able; for we have often seen the last dollar paid 
for a single insertion of a few lines, that failed to 
bring the desired home or work; and not unfre- 
quently “oes despair seize the wretched one and 
she sells her“ birthright for a mess of pottage ” 

We observe, also, they have a plan on foot for 
a female college, but the projector, Mr. F. D, 
Maurice, ignores the idea of following our example, 
by having ladies graduate as physicians. He 
fancies that by developing them, and by clearly de- 
fining the specific work of women, they will be 
preserved from such absurd cravings and main- 
tained in their proper sphere. Englishmen, be 
Says, would not have women surgeons and phy- 
sicians, but they must have them nurses. Very 
likely they would not, nor would American men, 
in a vast majority of cases; but there will always 
be a supply for every demand, and American wo- 
men, as they become refined and purified by the 
advancing light of truth, demand women to attend 
them in their hours of peril and deepest need, 
and no man who honestly and fairly meets the 
question will feel that he is, or can be, as well 
fitted to be the physician of women, as woman 
herself, 

The paper is a quarto of eight pages, with a 
handsome heading, and has a very business-like 
air about it, and we find that there is abundant 
fearlessness in rebuking wrong-doing, especially 
at a distance. 

The ledding article is upon war and the United 
States, and is a severe and not unmerited castiga- 
tion upo us for our non-sympathy with the Allies 
in the Present war. But we think the picture 
rather overdrawn; we do not believe that there is 
any thing like the“ ins ne joy“ manifest in the 
protracted war which they imagine. The Herald, 
and the opinions of political demagogues, are not 


the public sentiment of the North in every senso, 
nor are we without our own struggle for freedom 
and right. eee 


“THE REFORMERS COMPANION.” 

Mrs. H. F. M. Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
about to become editor of the above monthly, 
which is to “represent the age in which we live, 
and the Rights of Mankind.” Prof. D. Lyman, 
Jr., is also to be connected with the editorial de. 
partment. Each number is to contain thirty-six 
royal octavo pages of solid reading matter, and a 
likeness (on steel) of some prominent Reformer. 
The work will commence when one thousand 
names are pledged, and the pay is expected on the 
receipt of the first number, Success toit, Tens’ 
$2.90 per annum. Address, L. E. Barnard, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

— —Kſ——— — 
REPORT OF THE SARATOGA 
CONVENTION, 

A full and thorough report of the doings of the 
above Convention was to have been given our 


| readers by Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell, but she 


was taken suddenly ill, and was thereby prevented 
from doing that work. In its absence, however, 
we give a bricf sketch of that mecting from 
another source. 
ene 

We owe an spology to several correspondents 
for the absence of their articles in this number,— 
particularly that of Miss Peabody, in continuation 
of her historical papers. The press of matter has 
been so great lately, and the size of the Una, in 
comparison therewith, is so small that it has been 
found impossible to always present the favors of 
writers as carly as desirable, 


THE CONVENTION 
Will convene at 10 o'clock A. M., Wednesday 
19th, at Meionaon Hall. 

— — 00 — 
RECEIPTS FOR THE UNA 
[From August 11, to September 7] 

M. L. Buckley, .—-7 f-; S. P. Tyler 1,—2—3 
Sarah G. Dyer, 1,—7—; H. Leavenworth, 1.124 
—7—; E. T. Clapp, 1—2—; W. P. Barnard, 1) 
—2—; Mis. Wm. Pope, jr., 1,—2—; J. A. Davis, 
1.—2—; Miss Wilby, 1.—2—; H. L, Brown, 1,— 
2—; J. L. Baldwin, 1—9—; M. E. Henderson, 
1—9—; M. F. Munson, 1,—9—; D. Avery, 1.— 
7—; L. Danforth, L—7—; H. Smith, 1—7—; 0. 
II. Lawrence, 1,—7—; D. Harris, 1.—7—; R. E. 
Rice, 1,—7—; M. Chambers, 1, —7— ; T. McEl- 
rath, 1.—7—; M. L. Booth, 1—7—; E. C. Gil- 
christ, I —7—; H. Littlefield, 1,—7—; E C. Hall, 
M. D., 59 cts..—7—; A P. Wiggins, 1—7—; L. 
S. Lewis, 1,—7—; A. S. Rice, 1—7—; F. Lyons: 
1,—7—; S. W. Treat, 1,—7—; C. R. Barker, 1.— 
7—; C. T. Beach, 1,—7—; A. Waldo, 1,—7—; 
E. B. Lothrop, 1,—7—; John G Saxe, 1—7—; 
C. Hood, 1—7—; M. Y. Cobb, 1—7—; L. P. 
Ford, 1,—7—; T. W. Van Hock, 1,—7—; L. C. 
Welch, 1,—7— ; H. S. Brigham, 1.—s—; C. A. 


Kenny, 1.—2—; S. Tyndale, 1.—7—; E. P. 
Mitchell, ; H. Tyndale, l.—l—; A E. 
Lewis, 1 S. Green, 1—7—: G. W Elin- 


wood, 1.—7—; D. B. Allen, 

1,—9—; S. W. Gleason, L— 

1—7—; H.A Tessious, 1 

1—7—; R. G. Gardner, 1,—7—. 
* Not otherwise receipted for. 


t The Dgures between Ue dashes - —) designate the numberof 
the earrent Volume at which the subscription commenced. 


A Sanders, 
K Reynotis, 
C. M. Waldo, 


CARPETINGS. 


NY Co., HATNARKET SQUARE, have 
re à large assortment of FRESH CAR- 
8, for Spring Sales, embracing the largest patterns 

{and AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, from 
ans, in Id AIN, 
E YET AND WILION 
. CLOTHS, COCOA AND CAN- 


1 8. 
Purchasers are invited to examine. aur 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, M. D. 


T ATE PROFESSOR IN THE FEMALE MEDI- 
d cal College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Onice 22} 
South Main st., Providence, R. 1. Office hours from 8 to 
10 K. M., from 12 to 3, and from 6 to7r, x, Attends 
patients in city or country. 


OCTAVIUS KING, 


OTANIC APOTHECARY. 654 WASHING- 
ton Street, Boston, has for sale, Dr. Clark's Anti- 


Scrofulous Panacea, and other Botanic Medicines, both 
simple and compound, 9 ls 


“Books for all who want Chem, 


HE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FURNISH 
to order, any of the following works. He will send 
them through the mail, or they may be had at the ofice of 
the Una, and always at the publisher's prices” They who 
are alrendy subscribers to this journal, and yet desire to 
give It greater pecuniary strength, and through thata more 
enlarged sphere of doing good, and who, at the same time, 
desire to have the books we advertise, may here find one, 
among the many ways of rendering material ald“ to 
Tne UNA. 

N. D. All Books in the market, not advertised In this 
jist, may be had at this office on the same terms, either 
throogh the mall or otherwise. When the price includes 
afraction of a dollar, stamps may be enclosed for that 
fraction, 

Address: S. C. Hewerr, 15 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


price givon in connection with cach title, is the Publish- 
er's prices. — 


WOMAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
ND KINDRED PAPERS RELATING TO THE 
Sphere, Condition, and Doties of Woman, By MAn- 
GANET FULLER Ossont. Edited by her Brother, ARTHUR 
D. FULLER: With an Introduction by HORACE GREELEY, 
In one olegant volame, 12mo. Price 81.00. 

The editor of the Christian Examiner speaks thus of 
this extraordinary woman :— 

“ Of the general spirit of the essay we can, and we mast, 
speak with sincere and hearty approbation. There is a 
noble and stirring eloquence in many of the passages, that 
no susceptible person can fll o beaffected by. Great, Il- 
Justrions thoughts break out from the pages, finely uttered. 
The pervading sentiment is humane, gentle, sympathetic. 
Miva Fuller says, In one place: ‘I wish women to live, 
first, for God's sake; aud she seems to be possessed by 
the reverential, devout feeling indicated by this remark. 
She casts a deserved contempt on the miserable trifling 50 
often exhibited by men in their conversation and deport- 
ment with women — a custom that depreciates and openly 
incultes thelr character. For our own part, we have often 
wondered at their patient toleration of the indignity im- 
plied so palpably in this sort of bearing, Mere topics of 
flippant dixcourse are perpetually introduced in society 
for thelr entertainment, as if they were capable of com- 
prehending nothing else. She urges in respectful terms, 

heir rights, both in property, and, as mothers to their 
ohildren, suggesting some worthy thoughts for law-makers, 
She would have woman TEPOS employed, She 
would clovate the purposes of their lives, and, by dignify- 
Ing thelr position and character, restore the ancient olilv- 
alrods respect pald them by every manly heart. Her no- 
tons do not acom ultra nor extravagant. She does not 
ask that woman may be thrust into man's sphere, but that 
she may have a right and honorable sphere of her ow ny 
whether as a sister, daughter, mother, or ‘old maid, 

And, for ourselves, we admire the noble appeals, near the 
close of the work, in which she rebukes vice, and ontroats 
for it a wise but prompt consideration. She bay discussed 
a delicate topic delicately and fearlessly ; without prudish 
folly, Without timidity, as a true woman should. No 
tongue wiil dare to cavil at her. She is too evidently 
a è all criticism in this quarter —far up out of its reach, 
tebe bas sald needed to be sald, and, if the age has 
any necessity, necde, we firmly believe, to be repeated, 
felt, and acted upon. The "nineteenth century ` has a 
mission to Woman, as well as she to the nineteenth cen- 


tur.“ 
THE LAMPLIGHTER. 

Y MISS MARIA S. CUMMINS. ONE VOL. 
B Laco. Price $1.00. Elegant Mustrated edition, with 
IA. full-page Miasteations, from original ceésigns, 61.0; 
fol) gilt, $2.00. 7.000 copies puliisted tho first year, | 

It secins a work of sapererogation to publiah the opin- 
lonx of the press of of the community in regard to a work 
which had attained the al t unprecedented popularity 
of Tim Lawrciourke. Ol Uncle True, with thls torch, 
has Mamingted almost every corner of the civilized world, 
It has been well styled the Great American Romance. 

A late number of the ‘New Englander’ contains’ 
the following graphic notice :— 

"Fhe story of Gerty and Uncle True, contained in the 
frat fileen chapters, will always make the book a favorite, 
Many a mother will read to her little ones the story of the 
old-fashioned Lamplighter, whom they never see. but 
whose mysterious appearance children used to watch, as, 
with torch and ladder, he appeared in the gathering dark 
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n ess, and slowly climbed one post after another. lighting 


up the dim oil lamys through the street, until he disap- 
peared at the farthest corner.“ 


A Book the Jesuits can not Suppress ! 
TEE ESCAPED NUN, 


—or— 


DISCLOSURES OF A CONVENT LIFE. 
IVING A MORE MINUTE DESCRIPTION AND A 
Bolder Revelation of the Mysteries and Secrets of 
Nunnerles, than have ever before been submitted to the 
American public. Elegantly boand in cloth, 12mo, Price 


Some idea of the nature and power of this volume, may 

be derived from a perusal of the following Table of 
CONTENTS: 

Perversion to Romanlsm. Sunday occupations in Con- 
The Poison Infaset. vents. Strange Events. 
The Bird and the Snake. Tretended Miracles. 
The Trap. Secrot Hospital for Nuns In 
The Art of Hypocrisy. the Country. 
The Mother Superior. The Convent Gardener. 
The Mad Nan. Old Lazare. 
Painful Anticipations. Mysterious Hints. 
The Forced Ceremony. Inveigting a Scotch Girl into 
The Failure. the Nannery. 
The New Prison. A Vision of the Devil and the 
The Good Superior. „ Virgin Mary. 
Mysterious Influences. Note concerning the Abduc- 
The Forced Profession, tion of Bishop Reze. 
Hair-cloths and Scourges. Murder of an American Nun 


Suspicious Intimacy, at Sea, 
Thoughts of Suicide, The Hotel Dicu, or Black 
Contemplated Escape. Nunnery, 


The Search, <A Prisoner, The Subterrancan Passage. 
Immoral Practices in Con- Effects to he Anticipated. 

vonts. Depot of Garments for Dis- 
Ursuline Convent of Capri. gulae. 

Superior of the Convent. Excursions from the Con- 
Condition and Appearance of vent dressed as a Sister of 
the Nuns. Charity, as a Priest, &c. 
Reflections on the Cruel Bon- Strange men In the Convent. 
dage of Nunneries. Absconding from Justice. 
Inveigling Girly into Con- An old friend takes refuge 

vents. there. 
Unhappiness of the Nans in Sisters of Charity. 
the Convents, Instractions. Manners ob- 
Hopes and Fears for the Fu- served in Public, 
türe. Disgulved for School-Teach- 
Frightfal Pictures. ors. 
The Impressions they make Government of Convents. 
on Children. The Condemned Iriest. 
Calpability of Parents In Crimes of Priests, &c. 
sending Daughters to Nun- Tricks of Nuns, eo 
neries. The Tipsy Priest, 
Ciporatello. An Exciting Incident. 
An Accidental Discovery, An Enraged Superior. 
Forced to leave the Convent P’ricetly Duplicity. 
at Midnight, An Outrage, 
The Cave of the Sen- wolf. An Unexpected Sight. 
Departure from Capri. Midnight Adventares in the 
Imprisonment. Release. Convent, 
Sufferings. Lovers’ Moonlight Stroll, 
Ciporatello appears. The Resolution to Escape. 
Wandering Life, Hasty Preparations, 
Passion of the Superior. ‘The Boat The Escape. 
The ** Forsaken Nun. The Alarm My Flight. 
Alive in a Coftin. Adventures A Welcome 
*The Apostate." Priests in Pursuit, 
Semi starvation. The Hasty Departare. 
The Stolen Portrait. The Steamer. 
More Persecations, A cool Lawyer. Dismissal. 
Pious ties. Nocturnal visit. The Baffled Bishop. 
The Bitterness of Death an- The Dawning of Love. 


ticipated. The Fascinating Stranger. 
The Ordeal. The Victory. The Jesuit Spics. 
The Archbishop and the Su- Deception. Prisons again. 
perior. A Rate and Insolent Priest. 
Convents above the Laws. My Cen. The Conference. 
The ** Scourge ** Applied The Superior. Liberty. 


I Walk on Broken tas, The Archbishop, 
“A ministering Auel“ Praying to all but God, 
A Daguerreoty pe of my now The Return, 

Superior. — Another Convent. 
The Pretty Nuns. Gagged and Blindfolded, 
The Guilty Superior. Convent of the Sacred — 
The Laws of Nature os. the The Gay Superior. 

Laws of Popery. The Popery-Trap, 
The Penalty of Crime. The Gallidle Protestant. 
A Manlag's Death. A Confessor in Love. 
My object in writing these Possessed of Satan. 

emvirs. Announcement of Freedom. 

Character of Popish Priests. Depart with Sister Agnes. 
How this Work was pre- Letters from Home. 


ared. Its Authenticity. The Mystery E 
Trials of a Nun's Life. $ A W Ming? rig 
A kind old Squaw God and Man. 


Exposure in the Forest 


DRESS AS A FINE ART; 


ITH SUGGESTIONS ON C EN 
W Dress. By Mus. n 1 
youe, Ta ped Plates. Main cloth, #1.00; cloth, 

elit, . 

“If mothers studied the trae method of cloghing thelr 
children, ft i impossible to determine h 
wonld dimini thenambor of Crookes: t 1 


distortions to accompany n fad ne ation 
to. u Eeri 8 
NMesers John P. ien & Cos, ol Si sN 15 blish: 
ers of an el ustrated work, by ‘Me ferifeld, un- 
dor the title which we have given above, with suggestions 


on children’s dress, and an Introduction on head-dress, by 
Professor Falrholt, We have regard to the se sim- 
ply in the relation it bears to hea Whethy vest Is 
snra oF 19. Ole breasted, or a frove coat hax or but- 
tons, is not to us worth talking al $ butwhen Tt is fea- 
sible to so clothe a child that the de®elopment of the chest 
and limbs may not be impeded, or the vital Apparatus dis- 
torted from its natural position, It is Important that the 
fact should be known. Medica) gentlemen might essen- 
tially sabserve the cause of humanity by directing mothers 
to read this new volame. Fathers are too busy to look 


= f > 


after these minor concerns, erally concetvi 

have discharged * the whole Anty of man Mis ion f 
their wives’ shopping bilis. To mothers, therefore, 2 
mainly entrusted the great concern of rearing up finely 
formed children. As dress is largely concerned in modi 
ing thelr physical condition, assaming that they have good 
food and alr, those especially entrusted with them in their 
tonderest years should know all about what is proper or 
improper in a garment. The philosophy of female dress 
may be clearly ascertained in Mr. Jewett's publication, to 
which we refer, with much satisfaction, those who hare 
any desire of knowing their duties or res onsibilities in 
the matter. Perhaps another treatise, on the propor sys. 
tem of clothing boys, might be equally serviceable, Stilt, 
one object will be answered, and reformatory measures fn 
some cases commenced, when Mrs. Merrinetd's sensiblo 
dissertations have boen studied, meditated upon, and fol- 
lowed, as they merit — Notice by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, in 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


“A Book which stands Alone.” 
The New Novel Upon Fashionable Religion, 
WHICH: THE RIGHT, On ges LEFT! 
I iD 1 


R THE WWRCH OF CHR U 
OF ehyt We SOCIETY. Vases S36) Te 
20. 

The leading Journals and better class of ministers of the 
Union are unanimous in the opinion that this will be THE 
BOOK OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. It is 
boldly and powerfully written ; the subject is new, origi- 
nal, and handled with a skill and dexterity which can be 
comprehended only upon an examination of its is 
The press every whero style it the most original book ry 
time; while, in our leading cities, it is the only Hook 
talked of, Itis certainly the most vigorously written book 
before or since ** Unele Tom.“ 


OPINIONS OF THER PRESS, 


„We have rarely, if ever, been more deeply moved 
by the reading of any fletitious work than we have by the 
reading of this, and we regard the agitation which it 
produced in our mind as of the healthiest and most prodte 
able character—giving rise to trains of reflection anid foch 
Ing, the results of which, we think, cannot soon be lost, 
15 ts, wased, a look wmon SEARS 3 we know of 

O one in the course of our reading which coul roperi, 
ve likened to it. It is pervaded bea thoroughly 1 8 5 
spirit, which can scarcely fail to infuse itself into the mind 
ofthe reader. As a scathing exposure of the hollowness 
of much that ts called religion, and yet, at the same time, 
rovealing in striking and beautiful proportions the charac- 
ter of the true Christian, WE DO NOT KNOW ITs EQUAL," 
—franklin Repository and Whig. (Chambersburg, £4.) 


„The writer plunges into the actual heart of all the 
whirling clements of fashionable religion and everyday 
business life, and—strangely enough—bears with him the 
true spirit of Olristianity. His book is written with great 
Strength, and thrashing vigorofthought. ‘The reader who 
may be familiar with the sterling old novels of Daniel De 
Foe will not fall to recognize in the masculine vigor, the 
great realness, and the practical elevation of its moral 
tone, a strong resemblance to their leading characteristics 
in the present work, which is remarkable for its graphic 
anit powerfal delineations of character, the simplicity, 
force, and directness of Its narrative, its striking and satis- 
fy ing interest, but above all by its originality and pathos. 

N IT, RELIGION 18 NOT ASHAMED OF ITSEL¥.*'—New York 
Express. 

** We suppose it must be called a novel—bat it is as far 
as possible from the sentimental trash which usually passes 
under that name. The author knows the world. We shall 
go with his hero, and we bope all of our readers will be of 
ihe company, -e York Christian Adcocate Jour- 


It has a great and good purpose. The author * knows 
ualities with a learned spirit of human dealings.’ He 
dissects the life of trade, and shows its heart and im- 
pulses,""—Piiladelphia Sun. 
* If this work does not create a tornado, nothing will.“ 
—Albany Transcript. 


* It strikes a bold, energetic, and telling blow at fash- 
ionable religion, and its scathing diction cannot be read by 
fashionable or business Christians, without dre 
them with a profound sense of humiliation, It will atta 
a world-wide celebrity, and leave an enduring mark upon 
the Literary columns of our century."—New York Water 
Cure Journal. 

„Full of vigorous writing, backed by original and dar- 
ing thought. ran Leslie's Gazette, 7 

“A work of master power, as well as of great pu 
and absorbing interest. It lays bare the fashionable reli= 
gion of the age, while it depicts, as with the pen of an ane 
gel, the Illustrious life of Christ in the soul of a Christian 
man. As a revelation of business life no volame ever puti- 
lished will bear comparison with . Ae Spectator. 


“The most remarkable production of the nineteenth 
centary. It is boldly and powerfully written. The sub- 
ject is new, original, and handled with a skill and des- 
terity absolutely marvelloos, ‘The city is ringing with 
it,—nothing else, in a literary form, is talked of. Cler- 
men of all denowsnations are 8 it from 
their pulpits; critics stamp it with unqualit) praise 
certain religions scribes and Pharisees with the bitt 
est N „ The burthen of- the work is u 
Sashionable ion and busmess lying, and it is penn 
with a burning carnestness, eloquence and power sir 
passing all belief It bits cantin hypocrites — clerical 
and lay—business cheats, liars an bubon right and 
left, and riddles the shams in business and the church 
without mercy. It is, in fact, a literal scalpel," — 
Home Circle, New York, a 
“A book destined to make a wide stir. Christians w: 
peruse it, and rise from their reading with new hopes and 
aspirations, while those of the world who take it up by 
chance will awaken de a new perception of the Divine 
Truth. ""—Soston Sat. Bee. Gazette- 
Pe Well executed, and absorbingly interesting. Besten 
Ost. 
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THE CONVENTION. 


| A Woman’s Rights Convention was held in 
Boston on the 19th and 20th of September. 
Jt was fully attended through six sessions, and 
gave great satisfaction to all engaged in it. 
Since its close, its officers bave received such 
| expressions of interest from persons not previ- 
ously enlisted in the cause, as to convince 
them that a lasting impression was made. 

Mrs. Davis was in the chair. The attend- 
ance was the best that Boston could furnish, 
intelligent, respectful, and to a greater degree 
than usual, clerical. 

The present number of the Una, has been, 
from the absence of Mrs. Davis, entirely en- 
trusted to Mrs. Dall. She expects to receive 
the individual disapprobation of each one of 
her readers, but she demurs that thus far she 
has done the best she could. 

Upon examining the phonographie report, 
it was found that the reporter had given the 
speakers credit for MS. in several instances 
where it did not exist. This inadvertent com- 
pliment to the fluency of the Convention is ex- 
tremely inconvenient, inasmuch as it will com- 
pel much unexpected labor. 

It has been thought best, therefore, to print 
in this number the very valuable legal matter, 
the MS. of which is ready, and which we are 


anxious to put up in pamphlets for distribution 
as soon as possible. 

This is not the first of our shortcomings, 
but it is one impossible to foresee. We have 
a right, therefore, to the patience of our read- 
ers. Carorme H. DALL. 

W. Newton, Oct. 5, 1855. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS CONVENTION 
IN BOSTON, 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19, 1853. 


The Meionaon was well filled this morning 
at 10 o’clock, when Harriet K. Hunt took the 
platform and delivered an address. 

The following persons were then chosen as 
Officers of the Convention: 

President Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, of Provi- 
dence. 

Vice Presidents—Harriet K. Hunt, of Bos- 
ton, Caroline H. Dall, of West Newton, Susan 
Harris, Harriette M. Carlton, of Dorchester, 
Caroline M. Severance, of Roxbury, Mrs. 
Jackson, of Plymouth, Rev. T. W. Higginson, 
of Worcester. 

Secretaries—Miss Carlton and Wm. Fish, 
of Hopedale. 

Business Committee—Dr. Wm. F. Channing, 
Mrs. Severance, Mrs. Dall, Miss Young, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Miss Eliza Thayer, and Mrs. 
Mazjoram. 

Mrs. Davis assumed the Chair, with an ad- 
dress on the hopes and purposes of the Woman’s 
Movement. She advised incidentally the pre- 
sentation of memorials to every Legislature in 
every State, asking for women the right of citi- 
zenship. Petitions must be circulated for siz- 
natures in every school district. Women need 
to carry their zeal to the point of living for 
their cause; a task more difficult than dying 
for it. 

[As this Address will be published in full in 
the next Una, we shall not dwell further upon 
it here. ] 

Mrs. Caroline H. Dall then read the follow- 
ing Report. It was succeeded at various peri- 
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ods of the Convention by others, upon the 
laws of Rhode Island, Vermont and New 
Hampshire; and, for the sake of unity, these 
papers will follow each other here, and be 
merely alverted to in the order in which they 
were actually read. 


REPORT 
CONCERNING SOME OF THE LAWS OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS IN RELATION TO WOMEN. 
W. Newton, July 2, 1855. 
Mrs. President: 

At a meeting held at the house of Harriet 
K. Hunt, on the 80th of May last, I was ap- 
pointed a committee to make some inquiries of 
Mr. John W. Browne, concerning a report, 
which it was supposed he had undertaken, 
relating to those Laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts which concern women. 

On the 5th day of June, I had an inter- 
view with Mr. Browne, and discovered that 
the report which he had undertaken to make 
was a far more elaborate one,—it being rather 
“A Report upon the General Law of hus- 
band and wife, or a digest of the laws of the 
several states of the United States, which 
concera woman.” 

This work was undertaken by Mr. Browne, 
some years ago, and after devoting bis leisure 
to it for many weeks, he laid it aside because 
it seemed to him, from its nature, to demand 
years for its fulfilment. His report would 
have been after all only a law-book, curious 
rather than useful, It would not meet the 
wants of women, nor greatly aid them to se- 
cure what are called their Rights. He was of 
opinion, that this question, like that of African 
slavery, must be treated on great general prin- 
ciples, rather than on particular enactments or 
abuses. 

This statement is undoubtedly true, unless 
the general bearing of special enactments or 
abuses can be fully comprehended. Yet I did 
not feel at liberty to leave the matter here. 
I knew that those who empowered me asa 
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committee, would expect me to make some | 
statements in regard to the Massachusetts Law | 
to this meeting; and although I had felt from 
the beginning that anything thorough and | 
satisfactory was, from the nature of the case, | 
impossible, yet a general outline was both de- 
sirable and necessary. 

The protest signed by Lucy Stone and 
Henry Blackwell on the occasion of their | 
marriage, seemed to relate to whatever was 
most objectionable in all law, every where. I 
take it, therefore, section by section, as the 
foundation of whatever remarks I may wish | 
to make, and the expression of such opinions | 
as this meeting may naturally be supposed to 
hold. 

In the first place, I would remark, that I do 
not know of any laws here, or elsewhere, that 
oppressively affect single women; nor do I 
know of any which positively deny tbeir civil 
rights, or refuse to them the very highest edu- 
cational privileges. 

When such things occur, it is as the conse- 
quence of misrepresentation, male interpreta- 
tion, as some of our friends say ;—of the 
union of large bodies of men, manufacturers 
and the like,—or by force of custom ;— per- 
haps, in addressing women, I should say fash- 
ion, which we all know to be more tyrannical 
than law. 

In the second place, and in the words of 
our protest, all persons interested in securing 
the rights of women, are prepared to object to 
such laws of any State, as give to the hus- 
band, 

1. The custody of the wifes person. 

In Massachusetts the husband has this cus- 
tody by the common law, and I know of no 
special enactment to the contrary. Probably 
no right with which he is invested occasions 
more suffering than this, yet it is necessarily 
of a kind to be passed over in silence, and 
which,—speak of it impersonally as we will,— 
it seems unfit to press publicly upon the atten- 
tion of an audience. But, if the results of 
this right are sustained by the laws of the 
land; should they be such as we must blush 
to speak of; if women die under its inflictions, 
are they never to find those of their own sex 
strong enough to show the reasons why, and 
pure enough to remain unsuspected in doing 
so? To what extent this right may be sus- | 
tained, those interested may see by referring | 
to Bishop, on Marriage and Divorce, Section 
489, where a case recently decided in Connec- 
ticut, is detailed. Here a wife was driven in 
her extremity to appeal for a divorce. The 
Court found all the facts as she stated them, 
but refused to grant her prayer, because 
the husband had no means of ascertaining 
that her health was injured, except, — her 
own assertion! Willit be believed that the 
Court neither required the husband to find 


such evidence for the future, nor instructed 
the injured wife as to some legal way of re- 
sisting such demands? And yet women know 
that the coarsest woman must have suffered in 
no ordinary degree, before she could have 
been driven into a public statement of such 
gtievances? In relation to such a right, it 
may be said, that every thing will depend 
upon the character of the husband, and that 
no good man would feel himself justified by it. 


| Precisely for this reason ought the law to be 


altered. Only the conduct of a violent, abus- 
ive man, regardless of all holy obligations, is 
likely to come before a Court under it? and 
such men ought not to be sustained by the 
law; nor would they be, if those sitting on the 
bench felt themselves free enough from re- 
proach in kindred matters, to be competent to 
decide according to the absolute standard. 
Have the Jaw and the Courts so little interest 
in the welfare of the State that the personal 
degradation of the wile, which this law in- 
volves, is nothing to them? Can ignoble 
mothers bring forth noble sons? What would 
you name the woman who should voluntarily 
give her person into another’s custody ? and 
what effect do you think it would have upon 
the world, if all the unmarried comprehended 
the extent of the power here given to the 
husband, a power of life and death—no less | 
Here is a case where the great Goethe might 
have said, as he said of lesser matters, 


—‘*a synod of good women should decide.“ 


Thirdly, we object to investing the husband 
with the 


2. Exclusive control and guardianship of his 
children. 

In Massachusetts I am told the law amounts 
to this. In general, the father is entitled to 
the exclusive control and guardianship of the 
children. Yet this right is not absolute. 
Massachusetts does not forget that she stands 
in the sacred relation of mother to all her 
children, and that their good is the predomi- 
nant consideration. While the children re- 
mained dependent on a mother’s nurture, her 
right would be regarded, and if the father 
were manifestly unfit, the Courts would not 
give them into his custody. This is a case, as 
you will see, in which the practice of the State 
has always been better than her principle; 
yet where it was possible for many cruel 
decisions to be made under cover of the faulty 
principle. A favorable change has however 
taken place in this respect, since the last session 
of the Legislature. By referring to the statutes 
of the session of 1855, Chap. 137, Sect. 7, it will 
be seen that in all “cases in which the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, or any justice thereof, 
shall be required to adjudicate, relative to the 
custody of children, pending any controversy 
between the parents thereof, or in regard to 


the final-possession by the parents respectively, 
the happiness and welfare of such children 


shall determine the custody or possession into 
which they shall be placed, and the respective 
rights of the parents in the absence of mis- 


conduct shall be held to be equal.” Here 
the Jetter of the law comes up to the practice, 
and both are sustained by the abstract prin- 
ciple. 

In the fourth place we protest against such 
laws as give to a husband the 


8. Sole ownership of a wifes personal, and 
use of her real estate, 

unless previously settled upon her, or placed 
in the hands of trustees, as in the case of 
minors, lunatics and idiots. The law of Mas- 
sachusetts was as oppressive as that of any 
State. Painful instances of its operation will 
readily occur to all who listen to me; but by 
referring to the 304th Chapter of the Statutes 
for 1855, it will be seen, 

Section First—“ That henceforth, property, 
both real and personal, which any woman 
may own at the time of her marriage, and all 
prgceeds thereof, any real or personal proper- 
ty which shall come to her by descent or as a 
gift, from some person other than her hus- 
band, shall remain her sole property, not sub- 
ject to his disposal nor liable to bis debts.” 


Section Second—“ That her husband sball 
not be liable for any action against her, which 


| began before her marriage, but she shall be 


liable as if she were sole, and her property in 
the same manner.” 


Section Third—* She may after and dur- 
ing her marriage, sell or convey her property 
as if she were single, but no conveyance ol 
any real property; and no conveyance of any 
shares in any corporation shall be valid with- 
out the assent, in writing, of her husband, 
except with the consent of one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, to be given on 
account of the sickness, insanity, or absence 0 
her busband, or other good cause. Such con- 
sent to be obtained in vacation as well as in 
term time.” 


Section Sixth. — That the real estate or 
shares standing in the name of any married 
woman, which were her property at the time 
of her marriage, or which have since become 
so, shall not be liable to be taken on any exe- 
cution against him for debt or any cause o 
action hereafter arising.” 


Ihave thrown off the absurd and cumber- 
some technicality of these sections, and retain 
only their common sense. By the Second 
Section it will be seen, that whenever the 
wife becomes a person capable of holding 
property, she becomes also responsible for her 
own debts. I allude to this, because there are 
women who seem to think that rights are only 
liberties, and not in any degree, responsibilities, 
and because there are men who think that if 
the law grant us all we seek, it will put us 
beyond the pale of its restraints. 


Nay, sisters, freedom is a sacred, self-re- “il 


straining thing, and let no one ask for it who 
is not willing to suffer under it. 

The Third Section provides for the hus- 
band’s assent in writing to the wife’s transfer 
of real estate or shares in any corporation, 
Let no one consider this an injustice, for 
when the husband wishes to dispose of his 
real estate, he cannot do it, unless his wife 
consents to bar her own right of dower. 
When the law first treats woman as a person, 
equal in its sight to man, such special enact- 
ments will cease to be necessary, for the two 
will then come in precisely the same way, 
under all its provisions. 

In the fifth place, we protest against those 
laws which give to the husband 


A. The absolute right to the products of his wife's 
industry. 

In Massachusetts the husband had this abso- 
late right, and a case which arose under it in the 
person cfan Irish washerwoman, in whom I was 
interested, when I was only fifteen, was the first 
to call my attention to the subject of such un- 
equal legislation. The wife could then give a 
receipt to her employer, which legally dis- 
charged him, but it did not make Aer the 
owner of her receipts, against the claim of an 
idle and dissolute husband, ‘Lhe statutes of 
of 1855 have changed all that. By referring 
to the 7th Section of the 304th chap. it will be 


seen, “that any married woman may carry on | 


any trade or business, perform any service on 
her own account, and her earnings shall be her 
sole property, to be used and invested by her, 


and for which she may sue or be sued, and 
upon which executions may be levied against 
her.“ This last to be prized as a right, as well 
as the others. 

In the sixth place, we protest against those 
laws which give to the widower, a 


5. Larger and more permanent interest in the 
property of a deceased wife, 
than they give to the widow in that of her de- 
ceased husband. In Massachusetts, after a wife 
dies, a husband is entitled to all the wife's per- 
sonal estate, after the payment of her debts, as 
her administrator, and the income of the whole 
ofher real estate during his life, provided achild 
was born of the marriage. Should the husband 
die, the wife has only one-third of the personal 
property remaining after his debts are paid, 
and her dower in one-third of his real estate 
during her life. If there were no children, 
she would be entitled to the whole of his per- 
sonal estate, provided it did not exceed $5000, 
and one-half his real estate during her life. It 
is a little comical to see how carefully the State 
protects us here against the “ deceitfulness of 
riches,” and a little natural curiosity cannot 
but be felt to know who are the heirs whom 
she proposes to benefit by the surplus of his | 
personal, and the half of his real estate! In | 


England they have a crown, which conveniently 
confiscates troublesome property of this sort. 
Here, it is easy to conceive of cases under 
such a law, conferring a premium upon 
knavery, and offering temptations to still 
deeper crime. 

Finally, we protest against the whole sys- 
tem by which 


6. The legal existence of a woman is sus- 
pended during marriage, 

so that in many States, she neither hasa legal 

part in the choice of her residence, nor can 

she make a will, nor sue nor be sued in her 

own name, nor inherit property. 

Upon some of the points, touched by this 
protest, we have already given nearly all the 
information that is required. 

In spite of the enactment of some special stat- 
utes to the contrary, the spirit of the Massachus- 
etts law still “ considers the husband and wife as 
one person. 
will between them, and that is placed in the 
husband.” This is the general principle of the 
law, as decided by her Supreme Court, but 
special statutes long since empowered her to 
make a will, with the consent of her husband 
endorsed upon it, and to sue and be sued, in 
regard to the property secured to her sole use, 
by an ante nuptial settlement. If personal 
property descended to her, it was her hus- 
band’s; if real, the income and use of it were 
his. Those sections of the 304th chap. of the 
Statutes of 1855, which Ihave just read, show 
you what later change has been made, and I 
need only quote here the 

Fifth Section, which says: “ That any wo- 
man hereafter married, may while married 
make a will, but such will shall not deprive her 
husband of his rights, as tenant by the courtesy, 
and she shall not bequeathe away from him 
more than one-half her personal property, 
without his consent in writing, and any woman 
now married may make a will of her real es- 
tate, which however sball not deprive her hus- 
band of his rights as tenant by courtesy.” 

When we regard the careful wording of this 
statute, by which the Courts secure to woman 
what it has been customary to assert that she 
has always had, namely, her will, we are led to 
inquire who this husband is, whoisso carefully 
protected; whether he is so cruel that he is in 
danger of losing his right as tenant by courtesy, 
or so weak that he cannot subsist without one- 
half of his wife's personal property? We 
wonder why he cannot be left to secure all 
these things by his good behavior, and whether 
the wife is as carefully secured against injustice 
on her husband’s part. 

7. One farther question may be asked of 


| Massachusetts. Ifa husband dies withouta will, 


who appoints the guardians of his children? If 
the children are under 14, the Judze of Probate 
nominates the guardian; if over, the minor. 
In practice, the Judge would always appoint 


There is allowed to be but one | 
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the mother to the guardianship, if she peti- 
tioned for it, and were not incapable. In case 
the mother remains unmarried and is compe- 
tent to transact her own business, she is by 
our law entitled to the custody of the person 
of the minor, and the care of his education, 
notwithstanding another is the guardian, he 
being appointed by the Judge solely to look 
after the minor's estate. 

The Seventh Section of the 137th chap. of 
the Statutes of 1855, which I read under my 
third protest, though intended to apply in 
eases of divorce, is broad enough, I am assured, 
to cover all cases of custody, and is praise- 
worthy because it is just. My interest in this 
matter has led me also to consider the Gene- 
ral law of Husband and Wife.” I cannot ex- 
press the horror with which I turned from my 
investigations into English law, binding upon 
so large a portion of the civilized world. 
To say that it is more oppressive than I have 
ever known that of Massachusetts to be, is to say 
too little. 

Macqueen says in 1847, that only three 
eases of divorce obtained by women, are on 
the records of the nation, it having been the 
settled policy of Parliament to discourage 
applications from that quarter. A divorce is 
granted to man, only that legitimacy of de- 
scent may be secured; bis happiness, as an in- 
dividual, — the sacredness of living is of no ac- 
count in the eye of Parliament. Woman, they 
think, has nothing to fear on this head, so they 
permit her to suffer under a thousand disabili- 
ties, whenever she attempts to free herself from 
a brute or a destroyer. In Massachusetts, 1“ 
believe a woman labors under no special dis- 
ability in seeking a divoroe. If she have no 
property, her husband is obliged to support her 
while the suit is pending, and is held liable for 
her costs. In a proper state of society, in 
which women would be self-supporting, the 
husband might rebel against this law, as op- 
pressive. As it is, it shows a great advance 
upon the civilization of the old world. I have 
no time, even were it pertinent, to go into the 
details of the English law. 

Macqueen himself calls many of them inex- 
plicable and unsatisfactory. As I read them, I 
felt thankful to God that sofew men had the 
curiosity to turn over pages whereon it is re- 
corded that they may sell the wearing apparel 
of a wife, to fill their cigar cases, and that 
when they die, her chattels personal may go 
to their heirs, but can never revert to her 
where the various enactmerts seemed to point 


| out with burning distinctness, a thousand new 


ways in which a wicked man might persecute 
a woman. I thanked God that the law in the 
heart is, for most men, far easier to read than 
the law of the Courts! 

In the institutes of Mena, it is said, “ Imme- 
morial custom is transcendent law.” 


“The i 
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roots of the law are the whole Veda — the or- 
dinances and moral practices of such as per- 
fectly understand it, the immemorial customs 
of good men and self satisfaction.” „ Imme- 
morial custom is a tradition among the four 
pure classes, in a country frequented by the 
gods, and at length, is not to be distinguished 
from revelation.” 

My friends, having told you thus much con- 
cerning Massachusetts law, you will not need 
to ask me whether this country is still fre- 
quented by the gods. If not, it is the four 
pure classes who are to win them back to it, 
and of these the class of high-minded women 
stands forever first. You will have no need 
to assume the responsibility of immemorial 
custom. It has always belonged to you—you, 
who have always controlled, ina great mea- 
sure, the ordinances and moral practices of 
men. Make yourselves better, then, if you 
would have the laws so. Deserve more, if 
you would have more. 

You will have seen that I am indebted to 
Mr. Browne's “ certainties ” for my confidence 
in my legal points. I would not do otherwise 
than acknowledge this, because I trust the 
day is soon coming when men will, with the 
same candor, acknowledge their obligations to 
women. 

Here I technically close my report, yet as it 
is the first time that I have presented this sub- 
ject in person, I shall beg permission to speak 
in more general terms of the field into which 
we have entered. This reform is far more 
important than all others, inasmuch as it un- 
derlies all others. We ought to call it a move- 
ment in behalf of Human Rights, not Wo- 
man's, for the most important of man’s rights 
is what we seek to secure, namely, the finding 
of woman in her right place,where she may help, 
not hinder, and set free instead of fettering. 

Young men, drawn hither, perhaps, by 
curiosity, yet not ashamed to dream in your 
hearts of a wife and a home, would you have 
a doll to decorate, a toy to play with? If not, 
you are bound to lend yourselves to our effort 
to secure a better education for women. Was 
there ever one among you who found a wife 
too capable or too well instructed? If not, let 
none of you fear it. If reformers are found 
incompetent to household cares or maternal 
duties, it is not because they are women, but 
because they are imperfect. Some, nay many 
of the most distinguished men in the world, 
would present no better appearance on paper 
than Mrs. Jellaby—the great historian Nie- 
buhr, for example. It is the want of some- 
thing, not the surplus of any thing, that makes 
a woman a slattern. Many are the injuries to 
our cause from those who thoughtlessly advo- 
cate it, oblivious, meanwhile, of the small sweet 
charities of home. I need not tell you what 
I think of such women. You know my opin- 


| 


ion; but here in the city, where I was born, 
where I have grown up, and my word ought 
to be worth something, I assert, on behalf of 
the great women, prominent in this cause, that 
there never was a body of reformers more 


free from reproach. Go to their homes, and | 


you will find that they did not become re- 
formers, until they had shown themselves good 
housekeepers and good wives, above all, per- 
haps, good mothers. They know, most of them, 
that he who ruleth his own soul is greater 
than he who taketh a city, and it is because 
they have made themselves helps meet for 
man, at his fireside, that they have a claim to 
your confidence assembled here, or in the wide 
valleys of the West. No occasional exceptions 
can invalidate this rule. I would not stand 
here, if I believed that any of us came, to the 
neglect of higher duties. I do not believe 
that man is a Christian, who feeds some dis- 


tant, starving Ireland, before he has provided | 


for the hunger of his own household. As I 
encounter often my conservative friends, they 
ask me, How do you grow, and what docs 
your cause gain? It seems as if their world 
waited, expecting some sudden and striking 
result. Let us tell them here, once for all, 
that we have never been deluded into looking 
for any such thing. From its nature this will 
be the slowest movement ever undertaken by 
man. We shall gain surely, but impercepti- 
bly. I am frightened when obvious results 
crowd upon us, because I feel that they are 
not granted wisely, nor with a full knowledge 
of all that they involve. All noble souls 
must help us, whether they will or not, yet I 


| would have men realize beforehand, so far as 


they ean, the full consequences of every step 
we take. Every well-educated woman who 
leads an independent life, refusing to marry 
for bread, or managing her family interests as 
a widow, from wise and noble motives, helps 


| us more than all speech-making. Speech- 


making is in fact the Zowest duty in our temple 
service -a duty, yet the lowest. It is needed 


| 


now, it may be forever, but in itself it proves | 


nothing. 


A woman like Harriet K. Hunt, who estab- | 


lished herself as a physician in this city in 
spite of bigoted resistance, and now protests 
against the taxes she is compelled to pay on 
property which she may neither protect nor 
represent,—a woman, who like yourself, Mrs. 
President, entered the field as a lecturer, to 
teach mothers the meaning of scrofula and 
the value of health, —a woman who adds, like 
Elizabeth Browning, the sound learning of a 


| man to the tender feeling of the woman ;—one 


who like Margaret Fuller, unites a blameless | 


private life to the most thorough scholarship, 
and the inspiration of a seer, is indeed a no- 
ble advocate of woman’s true position, whether 
she ever make a speech or not. 


Life is what we want. Responsible, earnest 
life, such as Hatty Hosmer’s, when she crossed 
the Alleghanies to get the freedom of the dis- 
secting-room—when she stood by the rough 
marble block, and with her own energetic 
hand, broke away the stone, till those who 
loved her looked upon the dawning of her 
Hesper. Life, suchas Florence Nightingale’s, 
when she sailed for the Crimea, and exchanged 
the saloons of St. James for the hospitals of a 
badly managed war ;—when she seized the 
supplies, refused to her by craven officers, 
and saved Her Majesty’s dying soldiers in 
spite of Her Majesty’s transport service, Life, 
such as the primary school teacher leads, when 
day after day she goes up to her pupils, and 
by patient well-doing, earns her own, perhaps 
her children’s bread. Life, such as the faith- 
ful servant leads, who, with a tender respect 
towards those who employ her, keeps also a 
noble self-respect. Our temple is the temple 
of humanity, all her servants are our priests. 

Let no one, then, misunderstand us. And 
whilo I speak for myself, 1 may speak also for 
all my friends upon this platform. It is no 
unworthy thing we contend for. We ask no 
irreligious souls to join us. We want tender, 
faithful, and earnest women, steadfast to keep 
this matter in the public sight. We want 
redress in matters of education and before 
the law. We want the inalienable rights of 
human beings, reserving it for our own souls 
to decide whether we will use all the liberties 
that depend from those rights or not. But 
above all, we do not so much need, on this 
platform, eloquent speakers, as we do eloquent 
livers, by every hearth-stone in this nation; 


| livers, who feeling the high responsibility im- 


posed upon them by God in our emergency, 
will resolutely do what is demanded of them, 
without regard to what is sweetest and dearest 
in life, yet laboring always in a spirit so sweet 
and dear as ultimately to win the world to 
themselves. 

Do I seem to have too little faith in con- 
ventions? If I did not believe that they 
are for the present necessary, I would not 
lend myself to them. It seems to me desira- 
ble that we should meet, and express ourselves 
publicly to each other, that we should under- 
stand ourselves and all our wants and posi- 
bilities. Hitherto we have lived in so narrow 
a sphere, that like children, we may be sur- 
prised, trying to grasp the moon with our 
hands. Let us come together, then, till we 
learn so, how broad God's own horizon really 
is! 

Yet in the main, conventions seem to me a 
masculine implement. And what have men 
accomplished by them, in politics or reform ? 
Changed the “vox populi” into the “ vox 
diaboli,” maybap, but never into the “vox 
Dei.” Our work must be done better, and 
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by better tools. We know not yet, but we 
shall know hereafter.” 

And the Life of which I spoke — Women 
of New England, I demand this life of you. 
Wrecks of noblest humanity are continually 
floating by you. A George Sand, breaking 
loose from the ties which bind her to society, 
only in later years to recognize with pro- 
foundest sincerity the strength of those which 
link her to her God. A Fredrika Bremer, a 
Charlotte Bronte, full of restless longings, of 
unsatisfied aspirations, show you the path be- 
fore you. Why is it that a low wail runs 
through all the literature that women have 
given to the world, and that the voice which 
man uplifts, is often, though far less eloquent, 
more cheerful and strong? It is because wo- 
men feel a helplessness that they think with- 
out remedy. Show them that it is not so. 
Show them, each one of you, by living that 
life, you dare to wish. 

“ Be sea-captains, if you will, —but never 
be profane, drunken, incapable sea-captains. 


Show yourselves in whatever posts you claim, 
gentle, steadfast, and modest. Tnese are thw 
virtues of men as well. Do not, as women, 
discard them. Be efficient, brave, and help- 
ful. Seek duty always, perhaps it were better 
to say, and more modest; be ready for it 
when it comes, for notoriety never. One lost 
sister in our ranks would be an argument 
against us, stronger than any which legions of 
lawyers could furnish. While we demand of 
men, lives pure as a virgin thought, let us re- 
quire of ourselves always and everywhere no 
less. While we interfere with no other's right 
of private judgment, let us recognize as pub- 
licly as possible, the supremacy of God’s love 
and power, and the relations between Him 
and man. Let us jind His presence in the 
worlds of Nature and Art, and demand it in 
those of Custom and Law. Only so, may we 
truly serve our sex, our nation, our age. 
Only so, can we lay our foundations beyond 
the power of rains that fall, or waves that 
beat! Only so, shall we be able to confer on 
humanity, a single privilege worthy of immor- 
tal beings! CAROLINE H. DALL. 
West Newton, Mass., July 5, 1855. 


The following brief digest of the laws of 
Rhode Island was presented to the conven- 
tion by P. W. Davis, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday the 19th: 

Your Committee, in examining the laws of 
Rhode Island, and preparing their abstract, 
find that many objectionable features of the 
old English common law in relation to married 
women, which, derivatively, have been in 
force in this country, are passing away, and 
more equitable statutes succeeding. 

The spirit of progress has rendered obsolete 
the right of a man to whip his wife — the ab- 


solute custody of her person is questioned ; but 
the rule which merges the civil and political 
existence of the wife in that of the husband 
still obtains in this State, which was the first to 
recognize the need of woman to protection in 
her property rights. 

In 1844, a bill was introduced into the Leg- 


islature of this State, by Hon. Wilkins Up- | 


dike, securing to married women their prop- 
erty, under certain regulations. The step was 
a progressive one, and hailed, at that time, 
as a bright omen for the future. Nor have we 
been disappointed in its effects. Other States 
have followed the example, and the right of 
woman to some control of her property has 


- been recognized by several States. 


In 1847, Vermont passed similar enact- 
ments. In 1848-49 Connecticut, New York 
and Texas followed; in 1850, Alabama; in 
——, Maine; in 1853, New Hampshire; In- 
diana, Wisconsin and Iowa have followed. 

These acts were an advance upon the past; 
a new recognition of the existence of women, 
for which they were deeply grateful, and still 
continue to hold a higher idea of their value 
than we believe them deserving of, if they are 
to be judged by the acknowledged principles 
of justice and humanity, instead of our grati- 
tude to the chivalric desire to protect woman- 
hood, which prompted their introduction. 

If, in 1855, from their practical workings, 
we find ourselves compelled to pronounce them 
despotic in spirit, degrading and tyrannical in 
effect, we do not the less give honor to the 
man who was so far in advance of his age as 
to conceive the idea of raising woman a little 
higher in the scale of being than infants and 
idiots. The stronger must lift up the weaker, 
and every real advance of man in civilization 
and refinement, elevates all his dependencies: 
a failure of this indicates that the progress is 
but seeming, not real; and that a recession 
will invariably follow. 


Remarks on the Laws relative to Women. 


Without dwelling upon the fact that the 
constitution of Rhode Island politically disfran- 
chises all women, whether married or single, 
(they being neither eligible to office nor enti- 
tled to vote), we call attention to the general 
scope and practical working of these statutes 
on the civil and social condition of our sex. 

Single women, and women, too, who are 
married, provided the latter have lived in the 
State a specified time without their husbands, 
are regarded by the law, so far as the transac- 
tion of business and the management of prop- 
erty are concerned, on the same footing as the 
men. A woman in Rhode Island, who has at- 
tained her majority, and has not, either in le- 
gal theory or point of fact, a husband, may en- 
gage in any business she chooses; may ac- 
quire, manage and dispose of property in any 


| or all the various ways and means lawfully em- 
ployed by the other sex. An unmarried wo- 
man is protected in her right to buy and sell 
on her own responsibility. She can make pur- 
chases of goods and merchandise, and real es- 
tate, and hold all and dispose of all in her own 
name. Solong as she remains single, she may 
engage in domestic trade or foreign com- 
merce, build and charter ships, buy and sell 
for cash or on credit, sign promissory notes, 


| speculate in stocks of chartered companies, sue 


and be sued at the law, and make such dispo- 
sition, by last will and testament, of her per- 
sonal property and her real estate, as may 
best suit her feelings, interest and convenience. 
But the very day she marries, she becomes le- 
gally disqualified for the further transaction of 


| business on her own individual responsibility, 
| From that hour her personality ceases. She 


can do nothing, legally, without her husband. 
No matter how well established may be her 
reputation for commercial ability; no matter 
how excellent her character as a woman, or 
how unquestionable her credit as a merchant, 
she is but the legal appendage, the subordi- 
nate in business affairs to the man she has mar- 
ried. She is no longer at the head of her own 
affairs — no longer the responsible manager. 
Her position in the concern is now one of in- 
feriority. Although the credit of the house 
and all its merchandise may be exclusively 
hers, she cannot legally claim even the right 
of being considered an equal partner in the 
establishment. The law regards the husband 
as “ master and owner,” and the wife, whatev- 
er he may please to consider her. 

Although it is true that the letter of the law 
regards the property of which the woman was 
possessed before marriage as still her own, yet 
all her cash, all her merchandise, all her mort- 
gages, her stocks — the whole, indeed, of her 
personal property as well as her real estate, is 
no longer under her entire control. If now, 
as a wife, she makes a sale of merchandise, the 
purchaser becomes a debtor, not to her, but to 
her husband and herself. If she makes a pur- 
chase of goods, and gives her note on demand, 
or on time, the note is legally good for nothing, 
unless the husband's signature is affixed to it. 
Should she desire to sell some portion of herown 
real estate, the deed of conveyance must also 
be signed by him, in order that the purchaser 
may possess a legal and valid title to the prop- 
erty which he buys. And although the hus- 
band cannot dispose of the wife’s real estate 
without her consent, yet over her personal 
property his control is made so legally potent, 
that he can sell, if so disposed, in his own name, 
the whole of such property, even to the last far- 
thing, and pocket the proceeds. He can collect 
all the rents, incomes, and other moneys which 
may be due to her, without her knowledge or 


consent, and appropriate the whole to his own 


individual use. True, in anticipation of this rob- 
bery on the part of the husband, the law, ludi- 
crously enough, proposes to prevent its perpe- 
tration by pronouncing the act illegal, provid- 
ed the persons to whom the husband may have 
sold the articles, cr from whom he may have 
received rents or other moneys belonging to 
his wife, had been, previously to the transac- 
tion, separately notified by her, in writing, 
that the articles which they were about to buy, 
or the moneys they were about to pay, belong- 
ed exvlusively to herself. The exceeding dif- 
ficulty, if not impossibility, of the wife antici- 
pating in this way the procedure of the hus- 
band, is at once perceived, And when he has 
accomplished the act, the statute does not even 
attempt to provide a remedy, doubtless consid- 
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Although the control of a married woman’s 


real estate is divided by law between herself | 
and husband, yet “iis description of her prop- | 


erty is compartively secure. The husband 


can not, as in the case of personal property, 


sell her houses and lands as his own. The 
deeds of conveyance would be good for noth- 
ing unless jointly signed by husband and wife. 
And, on the other hand, ske herself is not al- 
lowed to sell or convey any portion of her own 
estate, without his consent to the transaction, 


| and his signature to the deeds. It is in the 


ering the transaction as a case of justifiable | 


fraud or larceny. And whatever may be said 
of other enactments for the security of the 
property of married women, it is obvious that 
this provision affords hardly the shadow of pro- 
tection. Quite recently, in one of the manu- 
facturing towns of Rhode Island, a woman, 
whose husband was living in another State, 
was taken sick. She had for some time pre- 
vious, supported herself by dressmaking. She 
had opened and furnished a room for the ac- 
commodation of her customers, and as a work 


shop, provided with the fixtures and the mate- | 


riala necessary to the prosecution of that branch 
of business. When the husband heard that 


his wife was kept from her place of business | 


by sickness, be came to Rbode Island, took 


possession of the sliop, and sold everything it | 


contained, even his wife's wearing apparel, 
and then returned composedly to his business, 
saying to an expostulating friend, that “all 
his proceedings in the case had been strictly 
legal.” So, in fact, they were, and would 
have been had the property amounted to tens 
of thousands, instead of a score or two, of dol- 
lars. Had this woman been unmarried, she 
would have had redress at law for this outrage 
upon her property ; indeed, it could not have 
been perpetrated. Her husband being her 
legal master, was acting in accordance with 


the statute “in such case made and provided.“ 


Tt will be seen, then, that the enactments for 
the protection of the personal property of mar- 
ried women, amount to just this, “and nothing 
more,” viz.: the personal goods and chattels, 
rents, dues and profits, jewels, furniture and 
wearing apparel of which she may be possessed 


enactments concerning the real estate of a mar- 


ried woman that we are presented more prom- | 
| Is it not just and reasonable in us to claim, as 


inently with the arbitrary character of the 
rules which govern some portions of modern 
legislation. On what principle of justice, for 


example, is a married woman forbidden to dis- | 
| pose of her real estate, or any portion of it, by 


last will and testament? What valid reason 
can be given by our wisest legislators for com- 
pelling a woman to die intestate, so far as this 
description of property is concerned? No 
sound and satisfactory reason, founded in the 
nature of the case, can possibly be stated in 
justification of this peremptory prohibition ; 
and furthermore, what consistency is there in 


the legislation which, while unqualifiedly for- | 


bidding her to thus devise, by will, her houses 
and lands, authorizes her to bequeathe, in this 
very way, any or all of her personal chattels ? 
Thus, while it is unlawful for her to devise a 
single acre of land, it is at the same time per- 
fectly legal for her to devise any amount of 
bank stock, merchandise, or other personal 
property. 

What there is in the nature of these two 
acts when performed by a married woman, so 


essentially different as to require the law to | 


make a broad discrimination between the two, 
positively prohibiting the one and clearly au- 
thorizing the other, is very difficult to perceive. 
Common sense declares at once, that, if 
woman, whether married or single, is com- 
petent to say how her personal property shall 
be divided after her decease, she is likewise 
competent to determine what shall be done 
with her real estate after the same event. But 
in spite of common sense, and in opposition to 
common justice, Rhode Island law says that no 
woman in the state, if she be married, shall 
have any voice in the final disposition of any 


| portion of her real estate, but that itshall be 


in her own right, really and legally belong to | 


her: and the husband is forbidden to dispose 
of them, or use them for his own advantage, or 
for the benefit of his creditors, unless he does so 
by one or the other of those ways which the 
law leaves open and ready for his use. Such 
is the security which the legislation of Rhode 
Island extends to married women in regard to 
their rights of personal property. 


left and administered upon by her husband. 
Without enlarging upon the arbitrary char- 
acter of these enactments, their ridiculous 


caprice or antiquated ideas of woman capa- 
cities and natural rights. What we claim, so 
far as government and legislation have to do 
with the matter, issimply equality, politically, 
civilly, socially. Let legislation show no favors 
on account of sex, any more than on account 
of feature or complexion. At present the 
constitution of Rhode Island utterly ignores 
woman’s political rights. Some of our civil 
rights are partially and grudgingly acknowl- 
edged, as we have seen by the quotations from 
the statutes, but acknowledged in a sufficient 
ly explicit manner to establish by their own 
concessions, the justice of all we now demand. 


married women, the same control over the 
property of our husbands which the law en- 
titles them to exercise over ours? If the 
marriage relation confers any new rights upon 
the man, it ought also to confer the same upon 
the woman. And if the widow is entitled to 
the right of dower in her husband's estate, 
why should the widower be excluded from the 
same right in the estate of his wife? If the 
husband becomoo endowed with certain rights 
in virtue of his wife's property, why should 
the wife not be endowed with the same rights 
in virtue of the husband’s property? If, for 
instance, the penniless John Doe marries a 
woman who possesses in her own right, sundry 
houses, lands and hereditaments, and the es- 
tate is from that time called by, and taxed as, 
the “ estate of Jolin Doe and wife,” and he is 
forthwith made by his wife’s property what he 
was not before—a voter, we submit if it be 
anything more than even-handed justice, or 
plain republican equality, when poor Rachel 
Roe marries some wealthy gentleman, to print 
in the tax-book, and record in the registry of 
deeds,—“ The estate of Rachel Roe and hus- 
band;” and confer upon her the same legal 
rights and privileges which fell to the lot of 
John Doe as necessary consequences of his 
marriage? Is it not manifest, that what is 
just and right in the first case is also just and 
right in the latter? Surely no person of in- 
telligence and candor can justly censure us 
because we claim that the legal rights and dis- 
abilities consequent on marriage, should be 
equally divided between husband and wife. 
Is it not clear that, if by marrying, it is proper 
that a portion of the woman’s individuality 


| and freedom be absorbed by the husband, it 


| is as proper that an equal portion of his should 


distinctions, their tyrannical spirit, or their de- | 


grading practical operation, we insist upon an 
entire new basis of legislation in regard to 
women. We demand that our equality with 
the other sex be first recognized, and then we 
shall no longer be treated as infants or vas- 


| sals, nor subjected to laws founded only in 


| necessity of women in the halls of Legisla- Jff 


be absorbed by the wife ? 

From the examination of these laws, the most 
liberal in New England, and which have been 
from time to time revised, amended, and re- 
enacted, there is still cause for dissatisfaction. 
If up to this period man’s wisdom bas failed 
to find the true equipoise, does it not point to 
another and higher truth, viz., that of the 
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ture? It is plainly manifest that man’s wis- 
dom is insufficient for the highest good of all 
—he has failed to comprehend the simple 
principle of justice—a principle inherent in 
woman's nature; therefore do we present the 
following petition for our RIGHT to the elec- 
tive franchise —a right sacred to all, and dan- 
gerous to tyrants alone. 


PETITION 
TO THE LEGISLATURE LN 


We, the undersigned, residents of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
feeling aggrieved by the abuses and usurpations 
of your legislation, which degrades one half 
of the residents of your State to the position 
of infants and idiots, defrauding them of the 
sacred right to self-government, and of all 
rights and functions as citizens, by withholding 
from them the elective franchise,—do hereby 
earnestly pray your honorable body to take 
such steps as are needful for the recognition 
of the existence of woman as acitizen of these 

United States. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


LEGAL RIGHTS AND DISABILITIES 
OF MARRIED WOMEN IN RHODE ISLAND. 
An gt to secure the fulfilment of certam con- 

tracts, and for the relief of married women 

in certain cases."—Vol. 1, page 266, 

Srorlox 1.—When any married woman shall 
reside in, or shall have come from any other 
state or country into this state, without her hus- 
band, he never having lived with her in this 
state, and she shall continue or shall have con- 
tinued to reside in this state, without her said 
husband for the space of two years continuous- 
ly,she may afterwards, during her separate resi- 
dence therein, transact business, make con- 


tracts, prosecute and defend suits in her own . 


name, and dispose of such of her property as 
she may acquire by her own industry or other- 
wise ; and may have the exclusive care, cus- 
tody and guardianship of her minor children, 
if any living with her, in like manner and in 
all respects as if she were unmarried ; and she 
shall be liable to be sued as if she were un- 
married, upon all contracts, and for all other 
acts made or done by her after the expiration 
of said term of two years; and she may make 
and execute any deeds and other instruments 
in her own name, and do all other lawful acts 
that may be necessary or proper to carry into 
effect the power so granted to her. 

Secrion 2.—If the husband of any such wo- 
man shall afterwards come into this state and 
claim his marital rights, his arrival here shall 
have the same effect in regard to any suit then 
pending in which she is a party, except to 
abate the same, and to any contract or business 
transacted by her under the power granted in 
the foregoing section, as if they had been first 


married at the time of his arrival here, and 
shall have no other effect. 


Secriox 3.—If during her separate resi- | 


dence such married woman shall have obtained 
a decree of divorce against her said husband, 
under the laws of this state, or if her said hus- 
band previous to his coming into this state 


| shall have caused the marriage contract to be 


dissolved by an act or decree of divorce ob- 
tained against her in any state or country, in 
any suit or proceeding to which she is not a 
voluntary party nor present thereat, so as to 
have like opportunity of defence as she would 
have if such suit were brought against her in 
this state, she shall not thereafter be liable, in 
this state, provided that she shall have resided 
therein for the space of six months, to be de- 
prived by her late husband of ber separate 
earnings therein, nor of any property not de- 
rived from bim which she may lawfully have 
acquired or possess, nor of the custody of any 
infant child; unless, upon petition of her said 
late husband to the Supreme Court, in the 
county where she resides, served upon her by 
copy, thirty days at least before the sitting of 
the court, and eotting forth substantially the 
whole subject matter of complaint sgainst her, 
it shall be made to appear by evidence that 
she is not a a person of good moral character, 
suitable to bave charge of her children, or 
unless the court thereupon in its discretion, 
having due regard to the well-being of the in- 
fant, order its custody to be changed. 

Sxcrron 4.—The Supreme Court, upon any 
application of such woman, either before or 
after said divorce, on her giving satisfactory 
evidence of her having resided two years in 
this state, next before said application, separate 
from her husband, and without being supported 
by him, may appoint a guardian of the person 
and estate of said child, in the same manner 
that courts of probate are now authorized to 
appoint guardians of minors. 


“ Act regulating conveyances af real estate.” 
Page 257. 
Seotron 9. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to bar any widow of any grant or 
of any lands, tenements or other real estate 


of her dower therein; but a married woman | 


may bar her right of dower in any estate con- 
veyed by her husband, by joining with him in 
the deed conveying the same, and therein re- 
leasing her claim to dower, or by releasing 
the same by subsequent deed, jointly with 
her husband, or by joining in a deed given 
by a guardian of her husband: she may 
also bar her right of dower in any estate in 
which the interest of her husband has been 
formally conveyed by a deed thereof, executed 
by her, in the presence of two witnesses, and 
acknowledged by her, after a separate exami- 
nation and an explanation of the deed to her, 
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in the same manner as is required by law for 


| a conveyance of real estate owned by her in 


her own right. 

Secvion 10. Where the husband and wife, 
being of lawful age, are seized of any lands, 
tenements or other real estate in the right of 
the wife, they shall be authorized to convey 
the same by deed or other instrument in wri- 
ting, signed, sealed and delivered by them re- 
spectively ; but in every such case, the wife 
acknowledging such deed or instrument shall 
be examined privily and apart from her hus- 
band; and shall declare to the officer taking 
such acknowledgment, that the deed or instru- 
ment shown and explained to her by such 
magistrate is her voluntary act, and that she 
doth not wish to retract the same: and if the 
wife on such privy examination shall refuse to 
make such acknowledgment, the deed or other 
instrument executed by the husband and the 
wife as aforesaid, shall not operate to convey 
to the grantee named in such deed or instru- 
ment, any other or greater estate in the pre- 
mises described in such deed than what be- 
longs to the husband; and if such deed be 
executed by attorney of the wife, or any deed 
affecting her right of dower in any estate of 
her husband during his life, the letter of attor- 
ney shall be executed and acknowledged with 
like formalities as are required in the execu- 
tion and acknowledgment of a deed by a hus- 
band and wife of an estate held in the right of 
the wife. 

“ Intestate estates and the settlement thereof.” 
Page 238. 

Section 3. Whenever the personal estate 

of any deceased person shall be insuflicient to 


| pay the debts and funeral charges of the de- 


ceased, the widow shall nevertheless be enti- 
tled to her apparel, and such bedding and other 
household goods as the court of probate shall 
determine necessary, according to her situation 
and the circumstances of the estate; and such 
part of the personal estate as the court of pro- 
bate may allow the widow, sbail not be assets 
in the hands of the executor or administrator, 

Section 18. When a man and his wife 
shall be seized of any real estate in her right, 
in fee, and issue shall be born alive of the body 
of such wife, that may inberit the same, and 
such wifeshall die, the husband shall have and 
hold such estate during his natural life as ten- 
ant by the courtesy. 

Section 24. The husband shall, except as 
provided in the act entitled “an act concern- 
ing the property of married women,” be en- 
titled to the administration of his wife's per- 
sonal estate; and shall not be compelled to 
distribute the same amongst her rest of kin, 
but shall have and retain the surplus thereof, 
after payment of her debts, for his own use: 
anything in this act to the contrary notwith- 


| standing. 
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Act concerning the property of married 
Page 270. 

Srecrion 1.—The real estate, chattels real, 
household furniture, plate, jewels, stock or 
shares in the capital stock of any incorporated 
company of this state, or debts secured by mort- 
gage on property within this state, which are 
the property of any woman before marriage, or 
which may become the property of any woman 
after marriage, shall be, and are hereby so far 
secured to her sole and separate use, that the 
same, and the rents, profits and income thereof, 


women.” 


shall not be liable to be attached, or in any | 


way taken for the debts of the husband, either 
before or after his death; and upon the death 
ofthe husband in the life-time of the wife, shall 
be and remain her sole and separate property. 
In case of the sale of any such property, the 
proceeds of such sale, or any part of the same, 
may be invested in the name of the wife in any 
of the kinds of the property aforesaid, and to 
be secured to and holden by the wife, in the 
same manner and with the same rights and 
effect as the property sold. The receipt or 
discharge of the husband for the rents and 


profits of such property, shall be a sufficient | 


receipt and discharge therefor, unless previous 
notice, in writing, shall be given by the wife to 
the lessee, debtor or incorporated company, 
from whom such rents or profits are payable ; 
in which case the sole and separate receipt or 
discharge of the wife shall alone be a sufficient 
receipt and discharge therefor. 

SECTION 2.—The chattels real, household 
furniture, plate, jewels, stock or shares in the 
capital stock of any incorporated company in 
this state, or debts secured by mortgage on 
property within this state, which are the prop- 
erty of any woman before marriage, or which 
may become the property of any woman after 
marriage, shall not be sold, leased or conveyed 
by the husband, unless by deed, in which the 
wife shall join as grantor; which deed shall be 
acknowledged in the manner by law provided 
in case of the real estate of married women ; 
provided, however, that whenever the house- 
hold furniture, plate or jewels belonging to any 
married woman shall be sold by her husband 
as his property, to one who shall purchase the 
same bona fide, and without notice, active 
or constructive, of the right of the wife thereto, 
such sale shall yest in such purchaser a good 
and valid title thereto. 

Section 3.—Any married woman, being 
upwards of eighteen years of age, may dispose 
of her personal estate secured to her by this 
act, or any portion of the same, by last will 
and testament, executed in the manner in 
which other wills are by law required to be 
executed. 

SECTION 4.—Nothing in this act con- 


tained shall be construed to impair the rights | 


of the husband upon the death of the wife as 


tenant by the courtesy; or, in case of no last 
will and testament, as herein before provided, 
to deprive the husband of his right to adminis- 
ter upon the estate of his wife, with the same 
effect as by law provided ; or to authorize any 
husband to give unto or settle upon his wife 
any of his property, in any other manner or 
with any other effect than if this act had not 
been passed. 

Section 5.—The property secured to 
any married woman by this act shall be liable 
to attachment or levy for her debts, contracted 
before marriage, under the same circumstan- 
ces, and with the same effect, as if she had 
continued sole and unmarried ; and nothing in 
tbis act contained shall be construed to impair 
any lien or right of lien thereon, or any remedy 
by law provided for the enforcement thereof. 

Section 6.—In all actions relating to the 
property of any married woman secured to her 
by this act, the husband and wife shall jointly 


| direction in such will, 


sue and be sued, except in case a trustee of | 


| the same be appointed as hereinafter provid- 


ed; and in case of recovery, by any husband 
and wife in any such action, the amount by 
them recovered may be invested in the name 
of the wife, in any of the kinds of property 
hereinbefore described, with the same rights 
and effect as if the same had remained in the 
possession of the wife, whether the right of 
action accrued before or after marriage ; and 
all such actions and rights of action shall sur- 
vive the death of either husband or wife. 

Section 7.—The Supreme Court may, 
upon petition in equity to them by any mar- 
ried woman, filed by her through her next 
friend, appoint a trustee or trustees of her 
property, secured to her by this act, who shall 
be empowered, in his or their own name or 
names, as trustee or trustees, to sue for, recover 
and hold such property, to the uses by law pro- 
vided ; said trust to continue during the cov- 
erture of such married woman, unless by order 
of said court sooner determined. And said 
court shall have full power to remove such 
trustee or trustees, and to appoint others in 
their stead, as in case of other trusts. 


Act in relation to wills of real and personal 
estate. Page 230. 


SECTION 1.—Every person being upwards of 
twenty-one years of age, and of sane mind, not 
being a married woman, and being lawfully 
seized of any lands, tenements or heredita- 
ments, in his own right, in fee simple, fee tail, or 
for the life of any other person, or for any other 
term of time than his own life, shall have a 
right to give, devise and dispose of the same, by 
last will or testament, in writing, to and among 
his children, or others, as he shall think fit $ 


and he may also devise any lands, tenements or 


heriditaments, acquired subsequently to the 
execution of his will, provided his intention to 


| executor or administrator in her right, but 
| shall operate as an extinguishment of such 


| age, to dispose of real estate; provided, how- 


| last will and testament of any person, hereafter 


devise the same appears by the express terms 
of his will: provided that no person seized in 
fee simple shall have a right to devise any 
estate in fee tail for a longer time than to the 
children of the first devisee; and a devise for 
life to any person, and to the children or issue 
generally of such devisee, in fee simple, shall 
not vest a fee tail estate in the first devi- 
see, but an estate for life only; and the 
remainder shall, on his decease, vest in his 
children or issue generally, agreeably to the 


Section 4.—Every person being upwards 
of eighteen years of age, and of sane mind, 
shall have a rizht to give and dispose of all 
his goods, chattels and other personal estate, of 
every kind, by last will and testament, in wri- 
ting, in the same manner as he is authorized 
by this act, if upwards of twenty-one years of 


ever, that no married woman shall make any 
last will and testament, except of that or some 
portion of the personal estate secured to her 
by the act concerning the property of married 
woman; and no will or testament of any goods 
or chattels or other personal estate shall be 
valid and effectual to convey the same, unless 
such will or testament shall be in writing, and 
signed and executed in the manner prescribed 
in this act for the execution of wills of real 
estate. * + „ © „ „ 

Section 5.—The widow of any testator 
in whose will provision is made for said widow 
in lieu of her dower, shall, in case of her non- 
acceptance of that provision, signify the same, 
in writing, to the Court of Probate, within one 
year from the probate of the will. 

SECTION 7.—All such estate, real or per- 
sonal, as is not devised or bequeathed in the 


to be proved, shall be distributed in the same 
manner as if it were an intestate estate. 
Secrion 20.— When any unmarried wo- 
man shall jointly with one or more persons 
be appointed executrix or adininistratrix, and 
after such appointment shall marry, during the 
life of the other executor or administrator; 
such marriage shall not make the husband an 
executor or administrator in ker right, but 
shall operate as an extinguishment or determi- 
nation of such woman’s power and authority ; 
and the other executor or executors, adminis- 
trator or administrators, may proceed in dis- 
charging the trust reposed in them in the same 
way and manner as if such woman were dead. 
SECTION 21.—When any unmarried woman, 
executrix or administratrix shall marry, such 
marriage shall not make her husband an 


woman’s power; and the Court of Probate 
shall thereupon grant administration upon the 
unadministered part of the estate, to such 
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husband or to any other suitable person; who 
may prosecute or defend any suit which may 
have been commenced by or against the first 
executrix or administratrix, in the same man- 
ner and to the same purpose and effect as she 
might have prosecuted or defended the same 
if her trust had continued. 


Act relating to dower and the assignment thereof. 
Page 188. 

Section 1.—The widow of any person 

dying intestate, or otherwise, shall be endowed 

of one full and equal third part of all the lands, 


tenements and hereditaments, whereof her hus- | 


band, or any other to his use, was seized of an 


estate of inheritance, at any time during the 
intermarriage, to which she shall not have 
relinquished her right of dower by deed, except 
in the cases provided for in the thirteenth sec- 
tion of this act. 


Section 4.— Until such dower be as- 
signed, and until she elect to receive her joint- 
ure in lieu of dower, according to the thirteenth 
section of this act, it shall be lawful for any 
widow to remain and continue in the mansion 
house, and the message thereto belonging, 
without being chargeable to pay the heir any 
rent for the same; provided she bring her writ 
of dower within twelve months after the pro- 
bate of the will or the granting of letters of 
administration on her husband’s estate. 


Secrion 13.—If any estate, real or per- 
sonal, be conveyed by deed, or the same be 
devised or bequeathed for the jointure of the 
wife in lieu of her dower, to take effect in her 
own possession immediately on the death of her 
husband and to continue during her life, or in 
fee, determinable by such acts only as would 
forfeit her dower at the common law, such 
conveyance shall bar her dower of the residue 
of the lands, tenements and hereditaments 
which her said husband at any time possessed ; 
but if the said conveyance was before marriage 
and during the infancy of the woman, or after 
marriage, in either case the widow may, at her 
election, waive such jointure and demand her 
dower; provided the same be done in writing 
within twelve months after the probate of the 
will, if there be oue, and if not, then within 
twelve months after the granting of letters of 
administration on her deceased husband’s 
estate. 

Section 15.—If any widow be lawfully 
expelled or evicted from her jointure, or any 
part thereof, without any fraud or covin, by 
lawful entry or action, she shall be endowed of 
so much of the residue of her husband's lands, 
tenements and hereditaments, whereof she was 
dowable, as the same lands, tenements or 
hereditaments wherefrom she was so evicted 
and expelled, shall amount and extend to. 

Section 16.—Widows may bequeathe the | 


crops as well of their dower as of their other 
lands and tenements. * * = œ 


Act enabling married women to effect life 
insurance.— Vol. 2, page 715. 

Any policy of insurance, made by any insu- 
rance company, on the life of any person 
expressed to be for the benefit of a married 
woman, whether the same be effected by her- 
self or by her husband, or by any other person on 
her behalf, shall enure to her separate use and 
benefit and that of her children, if any, inde- 
pendently of her husband and of his creditors 
and representatives, and also independently of 
any other person effecting the same on her 
behalf, his creditors and representatives; a 
trustee or trustees may be appointed by any 
court authorized to appoint trastees, to hold 
and manage the interest of any married woman 


in any such policy or the proceeds thereof: | 


provided, however, that the provisions of this 

act shall not apply to any policy upon which 

the amount of annual premium shall exceed 

the sum of three hundred dollars. 
Providence, R. I. 


REPORT 
FOR THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DY ELLEX M. TARR. 

The laws of the State of New Hampshire 
which especially bear upon women are, first, 
provisions of the common law, which have 
equal force in other States, and second, the 
accompanying statutes, taken from the com- 
piled Statutes of New Hampshire, of 1853. 

The common law has been so often quoted 
in the “ Una,” and is now so well known, that 
it would be a waste of time and patience to 
give itin full here. It may, in some of its par- 
ticulars, however, be briefly summed up thus: 

The husband and wife are considered as one 
person, and her legal existence lost or sus- 
pended during the union. 


P. W. D. 


The husband becomes entitled, upon mar- | 


riage, to all the goods and chattels of the wife, 
to the rents and profits of her land, becomes 
liable to pay her debts and perform her con- 
tracts. 

“Ifan estate in land be given to the hus- 
band and wife, or a joint purchase be made, 
they are not joint tenants, nor tenants in com- 
mon; for they are but one person in law.” 

The busband, upon marriage, becomes pos- 
sessed of the chattels of the wife, and the law 
gives him power, without her, to sell, assign, 
mortgage, or otherwise dispose of the same 
as he pleases. 

Among the duties which he assumes are 
these: 

He is answerable for the wife’s debts before 
marriage. He is bound to provide her with ne- 
cessaries suitable to her situation, and to pay 
debts contracted for necessaries. 


She has no legal power to contract. 
Thus we see, that while, in law, the “ hus- 


| band and wife are considered as one person,” 


that one is the husband the wife is legally a 
nonentity. 


COMPILED STATUTES 
OF THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE FOR 
1853. 


Section 1. Wife deserted may hold prop- 
erty. 
When any husband shall have deserted his 


wife, and remained absent for the space of 


| three months, without making suitable pro- 


vision for her support, and the maintenance 
and education of their minor children; or 
when any cause is in existence which is, or 
which, if it continue to exist for a longor pe- 
riod, may be a cause of diverce, and the wife 
is the injured party, she shall be entitled to 
hold in her own right, and to her separate use, 
any property acquired by her by descent, leg- 
acy or otherwise, and to the earnings of her 
minor children, until said parties shall after- 
wards cohabit, and may dispose of the same 
without the interference of her said husband, or 
of any person claiming under him. 


Sec. 2. Property of husband, when sold 
Jor support of wife and children, 

In any such case, if the husband leave prop- 
erty within this State, the judge of probate for 
the county in which the wife resides, on petition 
by her and such notice to the husband, personal 
or otherwise, as the judge shall order, may au- 
thorize such portion of said property as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of herself 
and children, to be sold at public auction, and 
cause the proceeds of such sale to be appropri- 
ated and expended for that purpose, in such 
manner as he may direct, and require bonds 
for the faithful application of such proceeds 
according to the order of said court. 


Sec. 3. Married women may make con- 
tracts if deserted. 

Whenever any married woman shall be en- 
tiled to hold property in her own right and to 


| her separate use, she may make contracts, may 


sue and be sued in her own name, and may 
dispose of said property by will, or otherwise, 
as if she were sole and unmarried; and if she 
shall decease intestate, her husband shall be 
excluded from any share in her said estate, 
and such estate shall be administered and in- 
herited in the same manner as if she were sole 
and unmarried. 


Sec. 4. Rights of wife of alien living sep- 
arate. 

If any woman, being the wife of an alien or 
of a citizen of any other State, shall have re- 
sided in this State for the term of six months 
successively, separate from her husband, she 
| shall be capable of making contracts, may sue 
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and be sued in her own name for any cause of | 


action that may accrue during such separate 
residence, may acquire and hold property in 
her own right, aud may have the exclusive 
care, custody and guardianship of her minor 
children living with her in this State; and the 
earnings of such children shall be expended 
in the same manner as if her husband had de- 
ceased ; but such woman shall not contract an- 
other marriage, nor sue nor be sued fora 
breach of sach contract. 


Sec. 5. Rights of husband becoming a res- 
ident, 

If the husband of such woman shall become 
a citizen of this State, and they shall cohabit 
together, the fact of his becoming such citizen 
and such cohabitation shall have the same ef 
fect upon any contract or business of the wife, 
or upon any suit by or against her, as if the 
marriage between them had been first solem- 
nized at the time of his thus becominga citizen 
of this State, 

Sec. 6. Rights of wife after divorce. 

If the husband of such woman shall obtain a 
divorce from his said wife, in any court or 
tribunal of any other State or country; or 
if a divorce shall be decreed upon application 
of the wife during such separate residence, she 
shall be entitled to retain to her own use, any 
property, real or personal, which may have 
been acquired by, or given or descended to her 
during such separate residence, and to retain the 
exclusive custody and guardianship, and to re- 
ceive the earnings of her minor children born 
in this country and living with her, unless upon 
a hearing of the parties before the Superior 
Court of Judicature, it shall be made to ap- 
pear by other evidence than such decree of 
divorce, that she has been guilty of adultery, 
or other criminal breach of the marriage cove- 
nant. 

Sec. 7. Forcible removal forbidden. 

Ifany such married woman shall reside in 
this State, separate from her husband, it shall 
be unlawful for the husband of such woman, 
he being an alien, or being about to leave the 
United States to go to any foreign country, to 
take from the custody of such woman any mi- 
nor child of the marriage, born in this country, 
with intent to remove said child to any for- 
cign country against the consent of the mother, 


Sec. 8. Guardians—how appointed. 
Upon her application a guardian may be 
appointed for such child, and the Superior 


Court of Judicature, or either of the justices | 
thereof, is authorized to issue an injunction re- | 


straining the father and all other persons from 
removing said child from this State against the 
consent of the mother, and to make such fur- 
ther orders and decrees as shal! secure to her 
or to said guardian the custody of such chil- 
dren. 


Sec. 9. Conveyances by and to wife, how 
made if husband under guardianship. 

The wife of any man who is under guard- 
ianship may join with the guardian in the con- 
veyance of her interest in her real estate, or 
in the real estate of such ward, or in making 
partition of her own real estate held in joint 
tenancy or in common, and may make or re- 
ceive any release or other conveyance neces- 
sary or proper for that purpose, in like man- 
ner as she might have done with her husband 
if he had been under no disability. 


Sec. 10. Wife may join in conveyances of 
husband, when. 

Any married woman of full age may join 
with her husband in any conveyance of real 
estate, and any married woman may join with 
her husband in release of dower, although she 
is not of full age. 

Sec. 11. Wife may devise her real estate. 

Any married woman of the age of twenty- 
one years or upwards, and of sane mind, who 
may be seized in her own right of any real es- 
tate in this State, shall have power to give, de- 
vise and dispose of the same by will in writing. 
which will, when signed and sealed by the de- 
visor, and duly attested and subscribed by 
three credible witnesses thereto in her pres- 
ence, and executed with the formalities now 
required by law in other cases, shall be proved 
and allowed by the courts of probate in this 
State, and shall be effectual in distributing the 
estate devised, according to the intention of 
the devisor; provided, however, that any such 


| will shall in no case affect injuriously the 


rights acquired by the husband in any estate 
so devised, by virtue of the marriage con- 
tract. (Laws of 1845, chap. 236.) 


Sec. 12. Contracts before marriage. 

At any time before a marriage the parties 
may enter into a contract in writing, declar- 
ing their consent that after the marriage shall 
have been solemnized, the wife shall continue 
to hold either the whole or any designated 
part of any interest in the real or personal es- 
tate, or rights of action of which she may be 
seized or possessed at the time of her mar- 
riage, to her sole and separate use, free from 
the control and interference of her husband, 
and the said wife shall hold, possess and enjoy 
the same accordingly. (Laws of 1846, chap. 
$27, sec. 1.) 

Sec. 13. 
ried women. 

Any devise, conveyance or bequest of prop- 
erty, real, personal or mixed, may be made to 
any married woman, to be held by her without 
the intervention of a trustee, to her sole and 
separate use, free from the interference or con- 
trol of her husband; and she shall bold, pos- 
sess and enjoy the estate so given, devised, 
| conveyed or bequeathed accordingly; and 


Conveyances and bequests to mar- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


she may receive under the provisions of any 
deed of trust, made either before or after her 
marriage. (Laws of 1846, chap. 327, sec. 2.) 


Sec. 14. Contracts tu be recorded. 
The contract or conveyance aforesaid, when- 
ever the same shall relate to land or real es- 


| tate, shall be recorded in the registry of deeds, 


in the county where said land or real estate is 
situated, as is required in relation to deeds of 
real estate in other cases. (Laws of 1846, 
chap. 327, sec. 3.) 

Sec. 15. Married women to sue and be 
sued. 

Married women, in the cases aforesaid shall, 
in respect to all such property, have the same 
rights, and possess and be entitled to the same 
remedies, in her own name at law and in equi- 
ty, and be liable to be sued at law and in equi- 
ty upon any contract by them made, or any 
wrong by them done in respect to such prop- 
erty. And also upon any contract by them 
made, or wrongs by them done, before their 
marriage, in the same manner and with the 
same effvot as if they were unmarried. (Laws 
of 1846, chap. 327, sec. 4.) 

Sec. 16. Husband not to convey property 
lo wife. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to cmpower any husband to convey any of his 
property to his wife in any other manner or 
with any other effect than if the same had not 
passed. (Laws of 1846, chap. 327, sec. 5,) 

Sec. 17. Married women dying intestate. 

If any married woman, holding property to 
her separate use by virtue of this act, (sections 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, of this chapter), 
shall die intestate, all her right and interest in 
the personal property thus held shall vest in 
her husband, unless other provision is made in 
relation thereto by the terms of the contracts 
or conveyances hereinbefore mentioned; and 
he shall be entitled to his estate by the cour- 
tesy, in all lands and tenements held by his 
wife, as if this act had not been passed; pro- 
vided, however, that in every such case it shall 
be necessary for the husband to take adminis- 
tration on the estate of the deceased wife; and 


| he shall hold such personal property, and all 


the interest of the wife in any real estate, sav- 
ing his estate by the courtesy, subject to the 
payment of all debts incurred by her either 
before or after the marriage. (Laws of 1846, 
chap. 327, sec. 7.) 

Sec. 18. Superior Court may appoint trus- 
lee. 

Upon the petition of any married woman 
holding property to her sole use, the superior 
court of judicature may appoint a trustee or 
trustees to hold the same in trust for her; and 
such petitioner may thereupon convey to such 
trustee or trustees all property so held by her 


shall, in like manner, hold any property which 
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upon such trust, or to such uses as she may de- 
clare, and thereafter such trustee or trustees 
may, in his or their own name or names, pros- 
ecute all actions commenced in relation to 
such property, and defend all actions brought 
against such woman, founded on any cause of 
action accordingly on such conveyance. And 
all such property so assigned shall be liable, in 
the hands of such trustee or trustees, to be at- 
tached or taken on execution in any such ac- 
tion. And after such assignment to a trustee 
or trustees, the rights and powers conferred 
upon such married woman by this act (this and 


the six preceding sections), shall cease, and | 


her rights, interest and power shall depend 


upon the trusts and uses declared in the in- | 


strument of conveyance to the trustee or trus- 
tees, or in any other lawful declaration of trust. 
(Laws of 1846, chap. 827, sec. 8.) 


Seo. 19. Marriage not to be contested 
after decease, in what cases. 

Any persons cohabiting and acknowledging 
each other as husband and wife, and generally 
reputed to be such, for the period of three 
years, and until the decease of one uf thom, 
shall be deemed, after such decease, to have 
been legally married. (R. S., chap. 149, sec. 
11.) Errex M. Tarr. 

Boston, Sept., 1855. 

{Law Reports to be continued in next number.] 
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[Continued] 

That evening, as he gently slept, and I 
prayed beside his bed, the door opened sud- 
denly, and a fearful form came and stood in 
front of me. I was so terrified, that I could 
neither utter a sound nor make a movement. 
My hair stood erect upon my head, and my 
eyes remained fastened to this terrible appari- 
tion, like those of a bird fascinated by a ser- 
pent. My master did not awake, and the 
odious Ming was immovable upon the foot of 
his bed. I closed my eyes, to shut out the 
sight, and to seek for strength and peace 
within myself. I opened my eyes, it was still 
there. Then I made a great effort to cry out. 
A dull rattling proceeded from my chest, and 
my master awoke, He saw that before him, 
and instead of shrinking with horror and fear, 
said only in the tone of one a little astonished, 
“Ah! Ah!” “Behold me, for I come in 
answer to thy call,” said the phantom. My 
master shrugged his shoulders, and turning 
towards me: — “ Thou art afraid?“ said he; 
ü thou takest (hat for a spirit, for a devil, dost 
thou not? No, no,spirits are not clothed with 
such a form, and if they were so ugly, they 


would not have the power to show themselves | 


to men. Human reason is under the care of 
the spirit of wisdom. This is not a vision,” 
added he, rising, and approaching the phan- 
tom, “ buta man of flesh and blood. Come, 
let us tear away this mask,” said he, seizing 


| the spectre by the throat, “ think not that this 


drunken frolic will frighten me.“ Then, shak- 
ing him with a hand of iron, he made him fall 
upon his knees, and Alexis tearing off his dis- 
guise, I recognized the Jay brother who had 
driven me from the church, and who was called 
Dominick. “ Take the lamp,” said Alexis to 
me, in a loud voice, his eyes sparkling with 
malicious pleasure; “go before me, for I will 
know the cause of this abomination. Go, 
hasten, obey; hast thou less of strength and 
courage than a hare?” 

I was still so overcome, that my hand trem- 
bled, and could not hold the lamp. „Open 
the door,” said my master, in an imperious 
tone. I obeyed, but as I saw him drag the 
miserable Dominick, like a bundle over the 
pavement, I was seized with horror, for Alexis 
had, in his indignation, moments of unbridled 
rage, and I feared lest he should hurl the pre- 
tended demon from the stairway of the dome. 
“ Mercy, mercy, my father,” I cried, throwing 


myself before him, “stain not your hands with 


blood.” Alexis shrugged his shoulders. “Fool |" 
said be, “since thou wilt not lead the way, 
follow,” and dragging Dominick, who was a 
robust man, but who seemed crushed by some 
superhuman force, he rapidly descended the 
stairway. Then I took courage, and followed 
him. At the noise we made, many persons, 
who were doubtless waiting at the foot of the 
staircase for the confessions the demon was to 


draw from my master, came forward: but, on | 


encountering something so different from what 
they expected, they covered themselves with 
their cowls and fled into darkness. We had 
only time to perceive, by their dresses, that 
they were lay brethren and pupils. None of 
the fathers were parties to this sacrilegious 
farce, undertaken, as we afterwards ascertained, 
by order of their superiors. Alexis walked 
rapidly, dragging his prisoner. From time to 
time, the latter made efforts to free himself 
from his formidable hand; but the father, 
pausing, gave him one hearty grip, which 
made him reel upon the steps, The nails of 
Alexis were stained with blood, and the eyes 
of Dominick stood out of hishead. I followed 
both, and so we arrived at the foot of the 
grand staircase, which led to the cloister. There 
was suspended the large bell, which it was the 


custom to toll during the last agony of the | 


Monks, and which they called the “articulo 
mortis.” Holding still, with one hand, his 
crushed demon, he began to ring the bell with 
the other so vigorously, that the whole monas- 
tery shook. Soon the doors of the cells opened 
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hastily, and all the passages were filled with 
murmurs. Monks, novices, servants — the 
whole household ran, and soon the cloister was 
filled with people. All these wild, disordered 
figures, lighted only by the glimmer of my 
lamp, looked like dwellers in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, waking from the sleep of death, 
at the sound of the last trump. My master 
still rung. In vain they overwhelined him 
with questions; in vain they strove to tear 
from his hands the unhappy Dominick. He 
was animated by supernatural strength; he 
faced the crowd — he mastered it by the noise 
of his tocsin and the thunder of his voice. “I 
am waiting for some one,” he said; “when he 
comes, I shall speak — I shall submit myself, 
but I will never cease to ring till he has come 
down like the rest” Finally, the prior came 
like the rest, and Father Alexis stopped. He 
was so strong and so beautiful at this moment, 
standing, his eyes sparkling, his air victorious, 
and holding under his feet this monstrous 
figure, that you might have taken him for the 
Archangel Michael. Everybody gazed at him, 
holding their breath. Then the old man, 
raising his voice in the midst of this funereal 
silence, addressed himself to the prior. 

“ My father, see what has happened! While 
I lie suffering on my bed, men of this holy 
house, who call themselves my brothers, come 
to besiege my last breath with their cowardly 
curiosity, and by an infamous fraud, they 
send into my cell this man, this Dominick!” 
and, so speaking, he lifted the head of the man 
so high, that every monk present could recog- 
nize him. “ They send him wrapped in a hideous 
disguise, to stand by my pallet, and ery in my 
ears with a furious voice, to wake me suddenly 
from my sleep, from my last sleep perhaps. 
What! did they hope to frighten me? to 
freeze, by a terrible apparition, my exhausted 
soul, and tear from my delirium impious words 
and horrible secrets? What means this new 
and incredible persecution, my father, and how 
long is it since a sinner might not pass in 
silence and peace his last hour? If they had 
had to do with a weak soul, and bad killed me 
by their infernal vision, without leaving me 
time to recognize or invoke my God, upon 
whom, tell me, would have fallen the weight of 
damnation? Oh, all of you, men of right 
minds who may be assembled here, it is not 
for myself I speak, for myself, about to die; it 
is for you who survive; it is that you may 
drink tranquilly the cup of death, that I urge 
you to ask with me, justice of our spiritual 
father who is before us; if need be —of that 
Other who is above us. Justice, then! my 
father— I wait. Let us have justice!” And 
the rightminded who were present, cried to- 
gether with one voice, “Justice! justice!” 
and the startled echoes of the cloister repeated 
Justice!“ 
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The prior listened to all this with a rigid 
countenance. He seemed only a little paler 
than ordinary. He remained some moments 
without speaking, slightly frowning. Then he 
raised his voice and said: — 

“ My son Alexis, pardon this man.” 

Ves, I will pardon him, on condition that 
you punish him,” said Alexis. 

„My son Alexis,” resumed the prior, “are 
these the words of a man who calls himself 
ready to appear before the tribunal of God? 
I pray you to pardon this man, and to take 
your hand off him.” 

Alexis hesitated a moment; but he reflected, 
that if he did not repress his anger, his enemies 
would triumph. He took two steps forward, 
and urging his prey to the very feet of the 
prior, without loosing his grasp, “ My reverend 


father!" he said, “I pardon because I ought, | 


and because you wish it; but as it is not I, as 
it is Heaven that he has offended, as it is your 
virtue, your wisdom, and your authority which 
have been outraged, I bring the guilty man to 


your knees, and prostrating myself there with | 


him, I supplicate your reverence to pardon 
him, and to pray that the Eternal Justice may 
pardon him also.” 

The enemies of my master had hoped that 
by his pride and obstinacy he would ruin his 
cause, but this act of submission baffled all their 
malicious designs, and those who were on his 
side, gave such decided signs of approbation, 
that the prior was forced to take his part at 
least in appearance. “My son Alexis,” said 
he, raising and embracing him, “ I am touched 
by your humility and your mercy, but I can- 
not pardon this man as you do. It was your 
duty to intercede for him, it is mine to punish 
him severely. It shall be done, as heavenly 
justice and the statutes of our order require.” 

At this severe sentence, a cold shudder ran 
from one to another, for the penalties against 
sacrilege were the severest of all, and no one 
knew the extent of them until he had suffered. 
He was forbidden to reveal them under pen- 
alty of being subjected to them a second time. 
The condemned came out of prison in a state 
of fearful suffering, and many had died soon 
after they were pardoned. I do not think my 
master was duped by theseverity of the prior, 
for I saw a strange smile wander over his lips; 
nevertheless, his pride was satisfied, and now 
only he released his prey. His hand had £o bent 
and stiffened to the neck of his enemy, that he 
was obliged to employ his other band to disen- 
gage it. Dominick fell fainting at the feet of 
the prior, who made a sign, and immediately 
four of the lay brothers bore bim out of the 
terrified assembly. He never appeared again 
in the convent. We were forbidden to pro- 
nounce his name, or any syllable relating to 
his strange crime. The offices for the dead 
were chanted for him, without our being per- 


mitted to inquire what had become of him; but 
subsequently I found him living, fat and 
merry, and smiling with a sullen air when he 
was reminded of this adventure. 

My master, resting upon me, trembled and 
grew pale. Losing suddenly the adventitious 


strength which had sustained him until then, | 
| sunk upon his breast ; then he resumed the con- 


he was hardly able to drag himself to his bed. 


Imade him swallow some drops of cordial; and | 


saying to me, “ Angel, I really think I should 
have killed him, if the prior had taken his 
part,” he fell asleep, without another word. 

The next day Father Alexis slept late: he 
was composed, but very weak; he had to lean 
upon me, to reach his arm-chair, and he fell 
into it, rather than seated himself there, witha 
deep sigh. I could hardly conceive that this 
feeble frame had on the previous evening been 
capable of such powerful effort. 

My father,” said I, looking at him anxious- 
ly, “are you more ill — do you suffer more? 

No,“ he replied, “I am very well.” 

“ But you seem abstracted ?”” 

“ I have been reflecting.” 

“You have heen reflecting upon what hae 
happened, my father. There is room for 
meditation; but you ought, it seems to me, to 
be more serene, for there is also room for re- 
joicing. We have ended by seeing to the bot- 
tom of the abyss, and we know now that you 
are really not besieged by evil spirits.” Alexis 
smiled with a gentle irony, as he shook his 
head. 

“ Thou believest then in evil spirits, my poor 
Angel?” said he. “Thinkest thou, like the 
physicians of antiquity, that nature has a 
horror of a vacuum? ‘There are no more evil 
spirits than there is a vacuum. What would 
become of man, intelligent being that he is, 
child of the Spirit, if bad passions, vile instincts 
of the flesh, might come beneath a hideous or 
grotesque form, to assail his watches, or dis- 
turb his sleep. No, all demons, all infernal 
creations of which vain impostors talk, are vain 
phantoms, raised by the imagination of some, 
to disturb that of others. The strong man 
feels his own dignity, and smiles within him- 
self at the pitiful inventions with which they 
test his courage, and, sure of their weakness, 
sleeps without anxiety, and wakes without 
fear.” 

„ Still,“ said I, somewhat astonished, “some 
things have happened here, to convince me 
of the contrary: the other night, you know, I 
heard you converse with some one, whose 
voice was stronger than your own, and who 
seemed to reprimand you severely. You ap- 
peared to answer him with fear and grief; and 
frightened at that, I came into your room to 
aid you, and I found you alone, exhausted ard 
weeping bitterly. Who was that? 

“ It was he.” 

« He! who is he ?” 


„Thou knowest well, for he was with thee, 
and called thee three times, as the Spirit of 
the Lord called during the night the sleeping 
Samuel in the temple.” 

“ How do you know that, my father?“ 

Alexis did not seem to hear my question. 
He remained for some time absorbed, his head 


versation, without changing his position, nor 
making any movement. Tell me, Angel, was 
it dayligut when thou sawest him?” 

“Yes, my father, it was noonday. You 
have already asked this question.” 

And the sun shone ?” 

“Tt shone upon his face.” 

Hast thou seen him only that once ?” 

I hesitated; I feared that I might be the 
dupe of an illusion, and might, through my 
own wanderings, give consistency to those of 
Alexis. “ Thou hast seen him again!” cried 
he, “and yet thou hast never told me!” 

“My good master, what importance could 
you attach to appearances which may be the 
result of fortuitous resemblances, or even sim- 
ple plays of light ?” 

„Angel, what mean you? What you con- 
ceal from me, is revealed by your very reserve- 
Speak! Jt is necessary to the peace of my 
last moments.” Overcome by this persistency, 
I told him, to satisfy him, of the fright which 
I bad in the sacristy, after my fainting fit, 
when I heard the murmur of a voice, and saw 
a shadow pass, without being able to explain 
either of these things to myself in a natural 
manner. 

“And what said the voice?” inquired 
Alexis. 

“It appealed to God in behalf of the victims 
of ignorance and imposture.” 

“ How did he call Him whom he invoked ? 
Did he call it Spirit or Jehovah ?” 

„He said: O Spirit of Wisdom !’” 

“ And how was the shadow made?” 

“JT do not know. It came out of darkness, 
and was lost in the sunlight which fell from 
the window, before I had time or courage to 
examine it. But listen, my good master, I 
have always thought that it was you, who, sup- 
ported against the window and talking to 
yourself, 

An incredulous gesture expressed what Al- 
exis thought. 

“Can you remember certainly, wandering 
as you always were inthe garden, absentand 
lost in thought as you always are?“ 

“ But thou hast seen him at other times,“ 
interpreted Alexis, with a kind of violence, 
Thou art not willing to tell me all. Thou wilt 
permit me to die without imparting my secret 
to a friend. Reply to this question at least. 
When thou walked alone, in fine weather, in 
the alleys of the garden, when, a prey to 
saddening thoughts, thou invoked a Provi- 
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dence friendly to man, hast thou not heard 
behind thine own steps, others which crushed | 
the sand?” | 

I trembled, and told him that this noise of | 
steps had pursued me in the hall of the chap- 
ter the previous evening. 

And did nothing appear to thee?” 

I acknowledged the prodigious effect of the 
sun upon the portrait of the founder. 
clapped his hands together joyfully, repeating 
constantly “It was he! It was he! He has 
chosen thee. He has sent thee. He wishes 
that I should speak to thee. Ah well! Iam 
going to tell thee. Collect thy thoughts, let 
no vain curiosity agitate thy soul. Receive 
the confidence that I am about to repose in 
thee, calmly, as the morning flowers drink in 
the delicious dews of Heaven. Hast thou 
heard any one speak of Samnel Hebronius ?” 

u Yes, my father, he is in truth the same as 
the Abbot Spiridion.” And I told him what the 
treasurer had related to me. Father Alexis 
shrugged his shoulders scornfully, and pro- 
ceeded thus. 

There are other inheritances besides those 
of the family, which we bequeathe according to 
the flesh, material riches. More noble rela- 
tions lead often to more sacred legacies. 
When a man has passed his life in seeking the 
truth, by every means and with all his 
strength; and when, by dint of care and study, 
he has arrived at some discovery in the world 
of mind,—anxious to save the treasure which 
he has found, from being buried again in the 
earth,—to save some glimmering ray from 
being swallowed up again in night; when he 
feels his end approaching, he hastens to choose 
among younger men, a spirit sympathizing 
with his own, to which he may confide, before 


dying, his thoughts and his discoveries, that the | 


sacred work, uninterrupted by the death of the 
first workman, may go on, and be perpetuated 
from generation to generation by such succes- 
sions, until it shall come to a perfect fulfilment. 
And reflect, my son, how necessary it is to un- 
dertake and continue such labors, to make and 
accept such legacies, with a generous intelli- 
gence and strong devotion, when one knows 
beforeband that he shall never solve the great 


don me this pride, my son ; it may be the only 
recompense that I shall receive for a life of 
labor ; perhaps this may be the only ear of 
corn that I shall reap from the furrow, where 
I have toiled with the sweat upon my brow. 


I am the spiritual heir of Father Fulgence, as | 


thou, Angel, wilt be mine. Father Fulgence 
was a monk of this convent; he had in his 
youth known the founder, our venerated mas- 
ter Hebronius, or, as they call him bere, the 
Abbot Spiridion. He was to him, what thou 
art to me, my son; he was young and good, 
inexperienced and timid as thou art; his mas- 


He | 


ter loved him as I love thee, and he told him, 


with a part of his secrets, the history of his | 


life. It is then as the heir of Spiridion himself 
that I hold what I am about to relate to thee. 
Peter Hebronius was not so called at first. 
His real name was Samuel. He wasa Jew, 
and born in a small village in the neighbor- 
hood of Inspruck. His family, possessed of a 
sufficiently large fortune, left him, in his first 
youth, completely free to follow his inclina- 
tions. From infancy, he showed himself seri- 
ously disposed. He loved to live in solitude, 
and passed his days, sometimes his nights, in tra- 
versing the mountain peaks and the narrow 
valleys of his native land. He often seated 
himself by the waterfalls and lake-sides, and 
remained to listen to the murmur of the 
waters, seeking to unravel the meaning which 
Nature hid in these noises. Ashe grew older, 
he became more inquiring and more serious, 
It became necessary to give him solid instruc- 
tion. His parents sent him to study at the 
German universities. It was hardly a century 
aftor the death of Luther, and his presence 
and his inspiration still survived in the enthu- 
siasm of his followers. The new faith was 
nursing the conquests it had made, and seemed 
to blossom in its triumph. There was among 
the reformers, the ardor of the early days, but 
it was more enlightened and more moderate. 
Proselytism dwelt among them in all its fervor, 
and made daily new converts. In hearing 
morality preached, and in listening to the ex- 
planations of the dogmas, which Catholicism 
had shared with the new faith, Samuel was 
penetrated with admiration. As his was a 
bold and sincere spirit, he compared the dog- 
mas so preached, with those of Judaism, and 
felt their superiority. He said to himself that 
a religion fitted only for a single people, to the 
exclusion of all others, which gave to the soul 
neither satisfaction in the present, nor certainty 
in the future, which despised the noble needs 
of love which are in the heart of man, and 
offered for the regulation of human conduct, 
only a barbaric justice,—he said to himself that 
this religion could never be that of great souls 


| 


and noble minds, and that He was not the | 


| God of Truth, who dictated his changing will 
enigma to which he bas devoted his life. Par- | 


only by the noise of thunder, and called to the 
execution of his narrow thoughts only the 
slaves of a rude terror. Always consistent 
with himself, Samuel, who spoke according to 
his thoughts, now acted according to his speech, 
and a year after his arrival in Germany, he 
solemnly abjured Judaism to enter into the 
bosom of the reformed church. As he never 
did things by halves, he wished, so far as he 
could, to put aside the old man, and begin a 
new life, so he changed his name from Samuel 
to Peter. Some time passed, during which he 
instructed himself farther in the new faith. 
Soon he became established and desired objec- 


tions to overthrow and adversaries to combat. 
As he was audacious and enterprising, he 
addressed himself, first of all, to the bitterest. 
Bossuet was the first Catholic author that he 


| attempted to read. He began his book witha 


kind of disdain; believing that the pure truth 
dwelt in the faith that he bad just embraced, 
he despised all the attacks that could be made 
upon it, and smiled a little beforehand at the 
irresistible arguments of the eagle of Meaux. 
But his working irony soon gave place to as- 
tonishment, and astonishment to admiration. 
When he saw with what powerful logic and 
poetic force the French prelate defended the 
Church of Rome, he said to himself that the 
cause pleaded by such an advocate must be at 
least respectable; and, by a natural transition, 
he came to think that great spirits could only 
devote themselves to great things. Then he 
studied Catholicism with the same ardor and 
the same impartiality that he had formerly 
devoted to Lutheranism, placing himself face to 
face with it, not as sectaries usually do, at 
the point of separation and controversy, but 
from. that of research and comparison. He 
went into France to study Catholicism, near 
its doctors, as he had studied the reformed 
faithin Germany. He saw the great Arnold, 
the second Gregory of Nazianzen, Fenelon, 
and even Bossuet himself. Taught by such 
masters, whose excellences made him love 
learning, he soon reached the bottom of the 
mysteries of Catholicism. He found in it all 
that he had thought great and beautiful in Prot- 
estanism,—the dogma of the unity of God, 
which both religions had borrowed from Juda- 
ism, and those which seemed to flow naturally 
from it, yet which the Jews had never recog- 
nized; the immortality of the soul; free willin 
this life and in the other; reward for the good, 
and punishment for the wicked. He found 
there, purer and more elevated still, that sub- 
lime doctrine of equality among men, frater- 
nity, love, charity, devotion to others, and self 
renunciation. Catholicism seemed to him to 
have, beside, the advantage of a vaster 
formula, and a more vigorous unity. Luther- 
anism had, it is true, regained freedom of in- 


| quiry, which is a need of human natnre, and 


proclaimed the authority of the individual rea- 
son; but it had, on that very account, renounced 
the principle of infallibility, which is a neces- 
sary foundation and vital condition of all 
revealed religion; for a thing can only live by 


| virtue of the Jaws which have presided over 


its birth, and one revelation, consequently, ean 
only be sustained and confirmed by another. 

Now, infallibility is only revelation sus- 
tained by God himself, or the Word in the per- 
son of his vicars. Lutheranism, which pre- 
tended to share the origin of Catholicism, and 
sustain itself by the same revelation, had, in 
breaking the traditional chain which connected 
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all modern Christianity with this revelation, 
sapped with its own hand ita foundation wall. 
In delivering the support of revealed religion 
into the hands of ‘free discussion,’ it had un- 
consciously attributed its existence to the same 
cause, and itself attainted the sacredness of the 
origin which it shared with the rival sect. As 
the being of Hebronius found itself, at this 
time, more strongly impelled to faith than criti- 
cism, as he felt less need of discussion than 
conviction, he was naturally led to prefer the 
certainty and authority of Catholicism to the 
freedom and uncertainty ofthe reformed faith. 
This preference grew stronger when he re- 
garded the mother faith in that sacred aspect 
of antiquity which time had impressed upon 
her. Then the pomp and splendor with 
which the Roman worship is surrounded 
seemed, to this poetic spirit, the harmonious 
and necessary expressicn of a religion revealed 
by the Omnipotent Lord of Glory. Finally, 
alter mature reflection, he believed himself 
sincerely and entirely convinced, and received 
baptism anew from the hands of Bossuet. At 
the font, he added the name of Spiridion 
to that of Peter, to commemorate his having 
been twice enlightened by the Spirit. Resolved 
then, to consecrate bis entire life to the new 
God, who had called him to Himself, and to 
the fullest possession of this-doctrine, he came 
into Italy, and caused to be built, with a large 
property, left him by a Catholic uncle, the con- 
vent in which we are. Faithful to the spirit 
of the church, which had created religious 
communities, he assembled about him, monks 
the best known for intelligence and virtue, to 
deliver himself up with them, to the search 
after all truths, and labor for the increase and 
confirmation of faith by knowledge, His 
undertaking appeared at first to succeed. 
Stimulated by his examples his companions 
devoted themselves for some years to 
study, meditation, and prayer. ‘They had 
been placed under the protection of Saint 
Francis, and had adopted the rales of bis order. 
When the moment came to elect a spiritual 
head, they unanimously chose Hebronius, and 
their election was ratified by the Pope. The 
new superior, happy for the moment in the 
confidence of the brothers who had chosen 
him, devoted himself to study with more ardor 
and hope than ever. But his illusion was not 
of long duration, He was not long in ascer- 
taining that be had cruelly deceived himself in 
regard to those whom be had called to share 
his enterprise. As he had selected them from 
among the poorest in Italy, he had no difficul- 


ty in securing zeal and care for a few years. | 


Accustomed as they were to a hard and active 
life, they bad easily fallen into the mode of 
existence, that he prescribed, and had readily 
complied with his desires, But in proportion 
as they were accustomed to opulence, they 


| which he might shelter himself. 


became less laborious, and allowed themselves 
| to fall, little by little, into the faults and vices 
which they had seen formerly among their 
richer brothers, and of which the germ existed 
within themselves. Frugality gave place to 
intemperance, activity to idleness, charity to 
egotism; no more prayers by day, no more 
watches at night; backbiting and gormandizing 
reigned in the convent like two impure queens; 
ignorance and rudeness followed in their train, 
and made the temple, designed for austere vir- 
tue and noble labor, only areceptacle of shame- 
ful pleasure and treacherous indolence. He- 
bronius, deceived by his confidence in them, 
and absorbed in profound speculations, did not 
perceive the ravages made around him by the 
miserable instincts of the flesh. When he 
opened his eyes, it was too late. Not having 
seen the transition by which all these vulgar 
souls had gone from good to evil,—the greatness 
of his nature removing him so far from them 
that he could not comprehend their weak- 
nesses, he conceived for them a profound dis- 
dain, and instead of bending toward the sinners 
with indulgence, and seeking to lead them 
back to virtue, he turned from them with dis- 
gust, and raised toward Heaven his now soli- 
tary head. But like the wounded eagle who 
soars toward the sun with the venom of a rep- 
tile in his wing, he could not free himself, in 

the height of his isolation, from the revolting 
images which had taken him by surprise. The 
idea of moral corraption and vileness mingled 

with all his theological meditations, and 

attached itself like a hideous leper to the idea 
of religion. Notwithstanding his powers of 
abstraction, he could not easily separate the 

Catholic from Catholicism. This led him, with- 

out his perceiving it, to consider on its weakest 

tides, what he had formerly considered only on 

its strongest, and to seek in spite of himself for 

bad possibilities. With the genius for investi- 

gation, and the powerful analytical faculty 

with which he was endowed, he was not long 

in finding them; but, like those rash magicians 

who invoke spectres, and tremble at their 

appearance he was frightened at his own dis- 

coveries. He had no longer that eagerness of 
youth, which urges on, and on, and he said 


once uprooted, he should have nothing under 


He tried then 
to strengthen the faith which had begun to 
totter, and began to read again the finest wri- 


| tings of the cotemporary defenders of the 


church. He returned naturally to Bossuet, 
| but he was already at another point of sight, 
and that which had formerly appeared to him 
| conclusive and without reply, now seemed to 
him debatable or capable of contradiction in 
| many respects. The arguments of the learned 


Catholic recalled to him the objections of the 
| Protestants, and the right of private interpre- 


to himself that if this third and last faith were | 


| ferocious Jehovah, who never spoke to bis ador- 


tation, which he had formerly disdained, vig- 
orously reasserted itself to his mind. Obliyed 
to struggle alone against the doctrine of infal- 
libility, he ceased to deny the authority of pri- 
vate judgment. Soon, even, he made a more 
audacious use of it than any one who had 
asserted it. He had hesitated in the begin- 


| ning, but, his direction once taken, he paused 


no longer. He went from deduction to deduc- 
tion, until he reached Revelation herself, 
attacked her with the same logic as the rest, 
and forced tortesrend to the earth this religion 
which wished to hide its head in the heavens, 

When he had fought against the faith this 
decisive battle, he continued his march almost 
against his will, and pursued his victory,—a 
frightful victory, which cost him many tears 
and many sleepless nights. Having despoiled 
the father of Christianity of his divinity, he did 
not fear to demand from him and his success- 
ors an account of the human work that they 
had accomplished. ‘This account was severe. 
Hebronius went to the bottom of everything. 
He found much evil mingled with much good, 
and great errors with great truths. The great 
Catholic field had borne tares, perhaps, as 
freely as wheat. To a mind like that of He- 
bronius, the idea of a God of pure spirit, draw- 
ing out of himself u material world, and absorb- 
ing it again, by an act of annihilation equal to 
that of the creation, seemed the result of a dis- 
eased imagination, urged to produce some sort 
of a theology; and he said to himself often: 

„Organized as man is, and capable of think- 
ing and deciding only according to his own 
perceptions, how can he conceive a Being who 
makes nothing, something, and something, noth- 
ing? and, upon such a basis, what can he con- 
struct? What has man todo in the material 
world, which this Pure Essence has developed 
from himself? He has been formed from mat- 
ter, and placed there by a God who knows the 
future, to be subjected to tri lu, which He sends 
at his pleasure, and whose result he knows be- 
forehand; to struggle, in a word, against a dif- 
ficulty to which he must necessarily yield, and 
finally, to expiate a sin which he could not 
prevent himself from committing.’ 

“ This thought, of men called without their 
own consent to a life of perils and anguish, fol- 
lowed, for the most part, by eternal and inev- 
itable suffering, devoured the just soul of He- 
bronius with grief and indignation: ‘ Yes,’ he 
cried, yes, Christians, you are truly the de- 
scendants of the implacable Jews, who, in con- 
quered towns, massacred not only the children 
in their mothers’ arms, but the very lambs of 
the fold, and your God is the true son of that 


ers save in angerand retribution.’ 

“ He renounced, then, Christianity; butas he 
had no longer any religion to embrace, and as 
he bad become more prudent and more calm, 


— 


he did not wish to be accused uselessly of in- 
constancy and apostasy, so he observed all the 
external forms of this faith that he had inter- 
nally abjured. But it was not enough to have 
quitted error—he still wished to find the truth. 
He in vain cast his eyes about him; he saw 
nothing which resembled it. Then began a 
succession of unheard of and terrible suffer- 
ings. Face to face with skepticism, this sin- 
cere and religious spirit grew afraid of its iso- 
lation, and was ready to sweat water and 
blood, like Christ upon the mountain, in his 
hour of agony. And as he had no other ob- 
ject than the truth, as nothing beside it iuter- 
estel him here below, he remained absorbed 
in these sad contemplations ; his eves wandered 
ceaselessly through the void which surrounded 
him like a limitless ocean, and he saw the hor- 
izon forever recedein proportion as he pressed 
forward to scize it. Lost in uncertainty, he 
felt himself seized with vertigo. Then, fa- 
tigaed by vain researches and hopeless at- 
tempto, ha fall hack dejected, sullen and dis- 
turbed, living only in the dull grief that he telt 
without comprehending. Still he preserved 
strength enough not to betray the misery of bis 
soul. Those who detected the paleness of his 
countenance, his slow and weary step, the 
furtive tears that rolled over his hollow cheeks, 
knew that his spirit was bitterly tried, yet knew 
not wherefore. The mantle of his sadness con- 
cealed from all eyes the secret of his wound.— 
As he trusted no person with the cause of his 
suffering, no one could say whether it pro- 
ceeded froma desperate skepticism or a too 
lively faith, which nothing on earth could sat- 
isfy. Doubt, in this respect, was hardly possi- 
ble. ‘The Abbot Spiridion performed with so 


| ings, in this exercise of perfect justice. His 


irreproachable promptness all the external re- | 


quisitions of worship, and all the visible duties 
of a perfect Catholic, that he left no pretext to 
his enemies, and no ground for any plausible 
accusation. All the monks whose vices his 
rigid virtue restrained, and whose treacherous 
idleness his austere labors condemned, wound- 
ed at once in their egotism and their vanity, 
nursed against him an implacable hatred, and 
sought greedily the means of his destruction ; 
but not finding in his conduct the shadow of a 
fault, they were forced to bite their bridle in 
silence, and content themselves with the sight 
only of his suffering. Hebronius fathomed 
their thoughts, and while he scorned their 
weakness, was roused to indignation by their 
malice. So, when, for moments, he came out 
from his abstraction and threw a glance into 


real life, he made them feel severely the | 


weight of their sin. Ile was as severe toward 
the erring as he was gentle to the good, Ifall 
weaknesses found him compassionate, and all 
sufferings sympathetic, all vices found him se- 
yere, and all impostures pitiless. He seemed, 
too, to find some relief from his own suffer- 


great soul restrained itself still with the idea of 
doing good. Ile had no longer any certain 
rule or absolute law without him; but a kind 
of instinctive reason, that nothing could annihi- 
late or turn aside, guided bim in all his actions, 
and led him to what was just. It was, proba- 
bly, through this, that he clung to life; while 
he felt generous sentiments rouse themselves, 
he thought that the sacred spark had not ceased 
to burn within him, only to Hine, and that 
the Divine Being still watched over his heart, 
although He might be concealed by impene- 
trable veils. Whether it was this thought, or 
some other, that sustained him, his friends saw 
that his countenance cleared up, and bis eyes, 
softened by tears, resumed their old lustre — 
He devoted himself with more zeal than ever 
to the labors that he had abandoned, and be- 
gan to lead a more retired life. His enemies 
rejoiced at first, thinking it was disease that 
confined him to his room; but their error was 
not of long duration. The abbot, instead of 
gruwing weaker, gained daily new strength, 
and plunged deeper and deeper into labor.— 
The light shone from his window throughout 
the night, and the curious, who stole to bis 
door, to try to find out how he employed his 
time, heard only the rustling of leaves, the 
scratching of a pen upon paper, or measured 
and tranquil steps, like those ofa man deep 
sunk in thought. Sometimes, even unintelligi- 
ble words reached the ears of the spies, and 
confused cries, filled with anger or enthusiasm, 
nailed them to their places with astonishment, 
or drove them frightened away. The monks, 
who bad never comprehended his depression, 
could not comprehend bis exaltation. They 
began to seek for the cause of this well-being, 
the end of his labors, and their foolish brains 
could think of nothing but magic. Magic! as if 
great men could bend their immortal powers to 
the craft of a sorcerer, and consecrate their 
whole lives to blowing furnaces, to show to 
frightened children, devils with dogs’ tails and 
cloven feet! 

„But ignorant matter cannot comprehend 
the march of mind,and owls know not the way 
by which the eagle seeks the sun. The petty 
monk dared not utter his suspicions, and the 
calumny wandered reproachfully in the shad- 
ow round the master, without daring to meet 
him face toface. He found, in the fear of these 
imaginary plots, which his foolish enemies in- 
spired, a security which he could not have 
found in the veneration due to his genius and 
virtue. From the mystery that surrounded 
him they expected to see some terrible prodigy 
break forth, as the lightnings of heaven spring 
from the dark cloud. ‘Thus it was permitted 
to Hebronius to reach bis last hour in tran- 
quillity. When he saw it approach, he called 
tor Fulgence, for whom he cherished a paternal 
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affection. He told him that he had distin- 
guished him above his companions, on account 
of the sincerity of his heart, and his ardent love 
for the beautiful and true, that he bad a long 
time since chosen him to be his spiritual heir, 
and thatthe time had come to reveal to him 
his thoughts. 

Then he related to him the private history 
of hislife. Having arrived at the last part of it, 
he paused a moment, as if to meditate, before 
pronouncing the last definitive words: then he 
resumed in this manner: 

“* My dear child, I bave initiated thee into 
all the struggles, all the doubts, all the creeds 
of my life. Ihave told thee all that I have 
found of both good and evil, of true and false, 
in the many forms of worship that I have adopt- 
ed. I leave thee to judge of them, and entrust 
to thy conscience the care of deciding upon 
them. Ifthou thinkest I am wrong, and that 
the Catholic faith, in which thou bast lived from 
infancy, will satisfy at once thy heart and soul, 
do not allow thyself to be influenced by my ex- 
ample, and preserve thy faith. We ought to 
remain where we are well off. To go from one 
faith to another, it is necessary to cross an 
abyss, and I know too well how painful the 
road is, to urge thee to it in spite of thyselfi— 
Almighty wisdom adapts the soil and the wind 
to the plants they nurture. For the rose we 
have the plain and the breeze—for the cedar, 
the mountain and the hurricane. There are 
bold and inquiring spirits, that seek the trath 
above all; there are others, more timid and 
shrinking, that ask only for repose. If thou 
wert like me, the first need of thy nature 
would be to know, and I should open to thee, 
without hesitation, my whole soul. I would 
force thee to drink the cup of trath, which T 
have filled with my tears, at the risk of intoxi- 
cating thee. But, alas! it is not so. Thou art 
made to love rather than to know, and thy 
heart is stronger than thy spirit. Thon artat- 
tached to Catholicism — at least, I think so — 
by ties of affection, that thou couldst not break 
without grief; and if thou shouldst, this truth, 
for which thou wouldst have immolated all thy 
sympathies, would not repay thee for thy sacri- 
fices. Instead of sustaining, it might over- 
whelm thee, It is nourishment too strong for 
delicate stomachs, which suſlocates when it does 
not restore. I will not, then, reveal to thee 
the doctrine which is the joy of my life, and 
the consolation of my last hour, because it 
might be to thee only a grief and a despair— 
Who understands the soul of man? Yet, be- 
cause the Divine love dwells in thee, thy search 
for the beautiful may lead thee to the true, 
and the hour may come, in which thy sincere 
soul will hunger and thirst for the Absolute.— 
Then, I would not have thee ery to Heaven in 
vain, or shed over unsatisfied yearnings una- 
vailing tears. I leave behind me the best por- 
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tion of myself, a part of my soul, a few pages, 
the fruit of a whole life of meditation and la- 
bor. Of all the works that my midnight stud- 
ies have given birth to, it is the only one that 
I have not devoted to the flames, for it is the 
only complete one. In that I have uttered 
my whole soul —in that is the entire truth.— 
Now the wise man tells us not to bury our 
treasures in the bowels of the earth. It is neces- 
sary, however, that these pages should escape 
the brutal stupidity of these monks. And as 
they should pass only into hands worthy of 
touching them, and before eyes capable of un- 
derstanding, I will attach a condition to the 
possession of them, which will be a sufficient 
test of both. I will carry the manuscript with 
me to the tomb, so that whoever desires to 
read it, sball prove himself superior to vain 
terrors by taking it from the dust of the sepul- 
chre. So, listen to my last wish. As soon as 
I have closed my eyes, lay the manuscript 
upon my breast. I have myself enclosed itin a 
parchment sheath, which a peculiar prepara- 
tion will secure against corruption for many 
centuries. Allow no person to touch my body. 
It is a sad care, which will hardly be contest- 
ed, and which they will willingly leave to thee. 
Roll the linen about my extended limbs thy- 
self and watch over my treasure with a jeal- 
ous eye, until I have descended with it into 
the bosom of the earth, for the time has noi 
come in which thou couldst thyself profit by it- 
The spirit of it would recommend itself only 
according to thy faith in me, and this faith 
would not suffice during the daily conflict with 
Catholicism that must ensue. Like every gen- 
eration of humanity, every man has his intel- 
lectual needs, whose limit marks that of his in- 
vestigations and acquisitions. To read with 
profit the lines that I am about to confide to 
the silence of the tomb, it would be necessary 
that thy spirit should have come, like mine, 
to the necessity of a complete transformation. 
At that moment thou wilt “ put off the old Ad- 
am” without fear and without regret ; and thou 
wilt clothe thyself anew with the assurance of 
a clear conscience. When this day dawns for 
thee, break freely through stone and iron, open 
my coffin, and plunge into my wasted bosoma 
firm and pious hand. Ah! when this hour shall 
come, it seems to me that my throbless heart 
will tremble, like the frozen grass at the return 
of spring; and that from the midst of infinite 
transformations, my soul will enter into imme- 
diate communion with thine: for the spirit 
lives forever: it is the eternal product and the 
eternal food of spirit; it sustains what it cre- 
ates;and,as every kind of decay nourishes | 
some new birth of the material order, so each 
breath of spirit sustains, through invisible com- 
munion, the spirit introduced by it, into a new 
order of intelligence.“ 


(To be continued.) 


NIGHT. 


XI. 


T dreamed an angel, Angel twice, through death, 
Wrought us another Night.—A stately dream, 
Where reconciling Infinites did seem 

To fold round life’s perplexities, and wreathe 

Its ancient glooms with stars :—a marble breath 
From Art's serene, fresh, everlasting morn, 
Where the dull worm of earthly pain is born 

To winged life thenceforth, and busieth 

With golden messages its mortal hours. 

O, the Divine earth would have wronged and slain! 
Its pangs are rays above her falling towera 

Of lovelier truth—breaths of a sweet disdain, 
Shedding strange nothingness on meaner pain— 
Drops of the bleeding god that turn to flowers. 


XII. 


Largess from seven-fo'd heavens, I pray, descend 
On all who toll for Beauty! Never feet 

Grow weary that have done her bidding sweet 
About the careless world! For she is friend 
And darling of the universe ;—and day by day 
She comes and goes, but never dies, 

So precious is she in the eternal eyes. 

O dost thou scorn her, seeing what fine way 

She doth avenge For heaven, because of her, 
Shall one day find thee fitter. How old bours 
Of star-rapt Night about thy heart had curled! 
And thou haadst felt the morning's golden stir, 
And the appealing loveliness of flowers— 

Yea, all the saving Beauty of the world! 


XIII. 


O fair mistrust of earth’s more solid shows! 
And mute appeal from its inhuman ways, 

Its iron judgments and its misspent praise, 

To the appreciation sweet that glows 

In heaven's old smiling eye! O slowly grows 
Our human theught!—and freedom long delays, 
Love in the shade fulfilling weary days, 

Ere her great child is born No wasting throes 
Foretell thy being to the universe! 

It is as thou didst lurk on half-poised wings 
Below our life, blessing, and care, and curse, 
Even at the very rootand core of things; 


And couldst not keep from start, and chirp, and flight, 


And warbled hint of something back of sight. 


XIV. 


No slight caprice rules thee.—Who sounds one noto 
In God's high Order, finds thee at his ride, 

Thou art twin-born with joy, and dost abide 

With conscience old, and blood-deep art inwrought 
With love’s sweet mystery. No wanton thought 
Shall wrong the world that holds thee, or the wide 
Deep Ordering, whereof thou art the bride. 

For neither hate, nor custom’s stress, nor aught 
Of evil can thee harm, divinest thing '— 

And through these folds of sense, thou openest 
Blue rifts to Freedom and unfathomed rest, 
Flower of a hidden life, sweet mystic spring, 

What joy must tune thy flow, and calm divine! 
What soundness at the heart from cast to west! 


xv. 
And for that thou art Beauty, and thy name 
Transcends all praise of thee, and doth but leave 
Thyself for thy true rendering, I grieve 
O'er idle words. O never dost thou blame, 
But seekest to inspire us all the same 
With thine immortal freshness! Through the night 
The moon comes large and slow, Winging with light 
The joyous sea. While sunsets last red flame, 
Baring tho heavens for glories to succeed, 
Goes softly out, with endless farewell gleams 
Ebbing along the yellow marge of day ; 
Glides slow, with backward gaze, sadly indeed, 
And slow, as from the heart which new love claims 
An older memory doth steal away. 


| 


ERRATUM. 


In Mrs. Davis's letter, published in No. 9, 
and dated “ Crawford Notch, Aug. 16, the 
following language occurs near the inni 
of the 2d paragra h—‘ in delusion this con- 
viction.” It should have read“ in this delu- 
sion.” 


BILLS SENT. 

Bills are sent in this number to all who are in- 
debted for the Una to this date. We send to 
some who have ordered a discontinwance, but only 
to those of this class who did not order a discon- 
tinuance in season. We always stop the papers of 
subscribers when desired, if all arrears are paid. 
If they neglect thus to order till three or four 
months elapse after the subscription is due, they 
are then holden, in common custom and in justice, 
(to say nothing of the special law on the subject,) 
to pay the current subscription, The matter is so 
simple, that every one can see the propriety and 
equity of it at a glance. 

Will all indebted make IMMEDIATE returns? 
The money, in most cases, has been due now ten 
months, and we think we have been quite patient 
in view of our real needs. Remember, the sum is 
small to each one, and can be spared as well as 
not; but to us the many small sumo- make w targa 
one, and CANNOT BE SPARED. Printers want their 
pay, and must have it. Paper-makers want theirs, 
and will have it. There are not a few et ceteras, 
also, just as clamorous for satisfaction, and WILL 
NOT BE PUT OFF. As for the publisher, be has 
already learned to live on air, and as a matter of 
course, he don't need anything! 


Tue PUBLISHER. 
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THIS NUMBER LATE. 

We trust the readers of the Una will excuse the 
little delay in the issue of this No. A variety of 
circumstances, we have no room here to mention, 
have contributed to prevent its issue for a few 
days. No. 11 will be issued in better season. 


Tue PUORLISHER, 
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THE LAW REPORTS. 


HE PAMPHLET containing the R in fell, concerning 
T some of the laws of various States of the Union, relating to 


WOMEN, 


and a part of which are published In this No. of the Lua, r 
with the RESOLUTIONS passed ut the late Woman's lights 
Convention in this city, will be published immediately, and be 
es) 1 at the ONIO DE TERDI fe one 28 

k hey will al sent by mail or express, (postage 
prepaid). singly, or in quantities, on receipt of the ‘following 
Prices: 


Single copy, 11 cents 
2 copi 1.08 
12 copies, * 
mo ~“ 7.0 


‘They should be circulated far and wide, that the real condition 
of Women LEGALLY, may be understood by every one, and thet 
the Remepy may be the sooner and more effectually apolisd 
Let the rich buy them in quentities, and distribute them and 
wide. And certainly no one is so poor as not to be ablo to be 


possessed of one. 
Address, 8. C. Hrewirr, 
15 Franklin Street. 
Boston, Oct. 15th, 1855. 


CARPETINGS, 
M. P. TENNY & CO., HAYMARKET SQUARE, have 
now lIn Store a large assortment of FRESH CAR- 
PETINGS, for Spring Sales 8 largest natterns 
of ENGLISH and AMERICAN MANUFACTI RE, from 
the lowest to the highest cost goods, in INGHAIN 
THREE PLY, BRUSSELS, VELVET AND WILTON 
CARPETS, FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, COCOA AND CAN- 
TON MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 
_ Purchasers are invited to examine. aur 


MISS M. H. MOWRY, M. D. 


ATE PROFESSOR IN THE FEMALE MEDI- 
d cal College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. MED 
South Main st., Providence, R. I. Orfice hours from 6 to 
10 a. x., from 12 to 8, aud from 6 to 7 F. M. Attends 
patients in city or country. 


OCTAVIUS KING, 


1 3 G- 
Boma Nicer ouaa hee Tr rales Dr, Clanka Anik 
ly 


Scrofulous Panacea, and other Botanic Medicines, bo 
simple and compound. 9 
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